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PREFACE. 


Faithful, throughout, to the ]i3q:)othcsis on which, un- 
der the sanction of tlie highest Oiiental authoiity possible, 
it originally commenced, the History of Ancient India 
and of the Avatars has at Icngtli proceeded to its conclu- 
sion. Sir William Jones afforded the clue which has di- 
rected my path through tliis dark and intricate labyrinth. 
I have cautiously adhered to the outline which his pencil 
dievv, and have in no instance deviated from my honoured 
guide. I am aware that there are Indian scholais of great 
rcspect and ability who wdely differ in opinion from him 
on some of the topics discussed in this and the former vo- 
lumes ; but, till these gentlemen oblige us with (what, how- 
ever, will not easily be found) a bette}^ hypothesis^ one 
more consistent with the general history of the ancient 
world, as detailed in profane records, one more reconcile- 
able to the common sense and reason of mankind, and one 
more consonant to the national code of faith, I hope they 
will excuse me for persevering in it. It would have been 
a great honour to me to have been favoured with their ap- 
probation and -support; it would also have been mateiially 
to my interest, as I should then, probably, have had the 
.benefit of their advice in other respects. Deprived of 
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that advantage, and wnting also under the pressure of* 
other nameless difficulties, I have, I trust, a claim pro- 
portionably strong on the candour of the pubhc in their 
perusal of this volume Under those difficulties, this work, 
■when nearly half completed, must have mevitably sunk, 
had It not been for the generous kindness of two friends 
of great worth and erudition, and the support which their 
cBbrts met with from the greater part of the episcopal or- 
der, and other persons of rank, who saw the importance of 
an undertaking of this kind, especially at the present cri- 
sis, to the best mterests of society To two other highl}^ 
distmguished Characters, and to a great Commercial Com- 
pany, I am also particularly bound thus publicly to rcturrt 
my humble and grateful acknowledgements 

In the preface to the former volume, 1 cursonly men- 
tioned Mr Volncy’s impious attempt to mythologize away 
the whole of the Chnstian system, by insisting that the his- 
tory and miracles of Christ were borrowed from those of the 
Indian Creeshna According to that hypothesis, the holy 
Offspring of the Virgin means only the solar orb nsing in 
tlic sign Virgo, the twelve Apostles are the twelve zodiacal 
astensms, while the very name Jesus is as impiously traced to 
Yes, the ancient cabahsttcal name of young Bacchus Thus 
is the truth of history insulted, and the corroborating tcsti- 
mon} of ages set aside, for the laudable purpose of plun- 
ging Chnstian Europe into all the horrors of atlicistical 
France Those who duly consider how intimately the 
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established governments and the legal codes of Europe, 
and especially the jurisdiction of these kingdoms, are con- 
nected with the Christian code, will not be at a loss to see 
the diift and purport of aiguments of this kind. In truth, 
they are a's inseparably connected as the soul is with the 
body, and tliey must stand oi fall together. The reader, 
theieforc, will not be olfended if he find the Avatar of 
Creeshna, which has in gicat part given birth to these 
blasphemies, engross ncaily a third part of the present 
volume, since it was a subject of too deep importance to 
Britons, both individually and nationally, to be slightly or 
vapidly passed over. In the two intiuductory chapters to 
tliat Life, I have endeavoured fully to investigate the mat- 
ter, and to trace the error to its true source ; to prove 
whence originally sprang the idea of an AvATAR, or de- 
sce7tt of Deity in a, human form, and by what means it has 
happened that many of the events in the life of Christ and 
Creeshna so nearly resemble each other. It became the 
more necessary to enter at length into this momentous 
question, because, since that volume was published, Mr. 
Dupuis’ Jong-threatened work, the baleful fountain from 
which Mr. Volney’s was only a rivulet, has made its ap- 
pearance ; a work composed with the declared intention 
of subverting Christianity and re-erecting paganism on its 
ruins. Thus assailed by apostatizing Christians on the one 
hand, and by paganizing Jews on the other; for, the Jews 
tliemselves, if we may judge by some very recent produc- 
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tions of the learned of their nation, seem detemuned to aid 
the foe, at this cntical juncture, by attacks peculiarly da- 
nng and inveterate, (a conduct by no means grateful, 
decent, or frudent ,) it becomes the indispensable duty of 
every member of the Chnshan commmuty, as he values 
the avil and rehgious ntes or the mdependance of his coun- 
try, to stand decidedly forward m its support I have en- 
deavoured to do fftj duty on this momentous occasion, and, 
whatever may be the sentiments and conduct of my cotem- 
poranes, when the storms that at present hang over Eu- 
rope shall have been dispersed, and peace and order be 
restored, fostenty xoill thaftk me 

With respect to that wonderful composition, the Life of 
Creeshna itself, the reader will be pleased to peruse it 
ivith that degree of candour to which a work, not original- 
ly intended for pubhcabon, is entitled It is a faithful, 
though rapid, translation by Mr Halhed from a Persian 
manuscnpt, now deposited, together with the translation 
itsqlf, in the Bntish Museum , it was done for his oivn 
pniatc gratification before that gentleman’s final, and ever 
to be lamented, desertion of the Indian Muses I have 
not presumed to alter it farther than to blot out some parts 
which, however agreeable to a high-seasoned Oncntal pa- 
late, appeared to me to glow with colours and images not 
sufficiently chaste for an European eye I should ha\e 
erased more, but it was necessary that the reader should 
judge for himself concerning -this motley character, which 
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has been so impiously paralleled with that of the Christian 
Messiah. In fact, any more extended erasure would 
have materially altered the portrait. The readermiust see 
Cieeshna as he is^ to judge of him properly; he must 
contemplate him with all the puerility and licentiousness, 
as well as with all the virtue and dignity, attached to his 
Avatar. I never intended to do the work of the adversary, 
by making Creeshna a perfect 7nodel of an incarnate Deity, 
It has cost me immense labour to prepare it in this manner, 
for the public eye, from a voluminous manuscript which, 
though tlie pioduction of an able pen, was by no means 
sufficiently correct for that eye : many parts still remain 
obscure, and many Sanscreet words ^are still unexplained ; 
' ,yet, imperfect as it is, the public will doubtless think 
themselves obliged to me for the production of it, and know 
how to set a proper value upon so curious and estimable 
' a relic of ancient Indian literature, especially when consw 
dered in its connection with other points of unspeakable 
interest and importance to society. 

It was my anxious wish to have brought down the An- 
cient History of India to the period at which it properly 
terrninates, that of the first invasion of Hindostan by the 
Arabian generals in the seventh century; but the great 
length of the Eighth Avatar has prevented my descending 
farther down in the annals of time than the iriuption of 
Alexander. For the history of the intervening peiiod 
there are few materials of a Sanscreet kind yet known to 
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j7yiopeans , the Brahmms seem to have been more zealous 
Preserve the history of their wretched superstitions than 
of the succession of their kings, while the Greek and 
jj^lnan wnters afford but a scanty glimmenng of mfonna- 
jjQjl on that head It forms, however, a very intcresbng 
pQj)tion m Asiatic annals, comprehendmg the history of 
J Ptolemys m Egypt, of 'the Seleucidae, and their 
ijgjCcndants in Syna, and of the ancient Parthians , 
i 18 inbmately connected with that of Greece and 
^e If there remam m India, which there is great rea- 
j to doubt, any regular authentic history of the dynasties 
thal' flounshed during those centuries, they will probably 
jime be explored and detailed by the persevering mdus- 
of the members of the Asiatic Society My business 
been to arrange and corabme what has already been 
P^^plorcd and presented to the pubhc in detached fragments, 
that office I have endeavoured faithfully to execute 
^J„Jcr the guidance of a pilot, whose decease is the most 
of all obstacles that could have happened to the com- 
plcr°" “ history of India on a more comprehensive 
scar equally known the astronomical mytho- 

of Greece and of Hindostan, and he also was able nicc- 
discriminate in dieir respective systems between what 
history and what was fable But I need not descant 
farth’’ on the merits of Sir William Jones, they have 
liccP impressively displayed to need enume- 

j^ljDn here Suffice it to say, while I finally bid adieu to 
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tlie melancholy subject, that in him Oriental science lost 

an invaluable patron, the Christian religion an able de- 

/ 

fender,^ tlie Hindoos an upright and dispassionate judge, 
and human nature itself one of its brightest ornaments. 

So extended an inter^'ul has elapsed since the subscrip- 
tion to tlie Indian History first commenced, and I am so 
little able, from want of correct memoranda, to distinguish 
between the subscribers to the Indian Antiquities and the 
present work, that, to avoid giving offence- by improper 
msertio7i or by 077tission^ it has been thought most prudent 
to omit the list of names altogether. The catalogue, 
though not numerous, would, from the conspicuous rank 
and talents of its patrons be tiiily honourable to me ; but 
I am convinced that the completion of their generous views, 
in subscribing to this undertaking, will prove to them a far 
more ample gratification than the ostentatious' production 
of names, however celebrated, and of titles, however ex- 
alted. 


19, Prince' s Street, Cavendish-Sqnarc, 
October 1, 1798. 
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For an explanation of the L0Nai asteonomt of the Bralmms, 
and the tranilation of the Santcreet noma the several mansion* 
exhibited on the lunae zodiac, the reader will be pleated to consult 
page 28 * of the former volume, and the pages immediately preceding 
and subtcquent to it The other plates of this volume art sufficiently 
explained under the Avatars which they were- respectively intended to 
illustrate They are foe nttules of the mythological designs of a people, 
who. It will be candidly considered, are utter strangers to feespkc- 
TivE Absurd as some of them may appear to an European eye, it 
appeared still more absurd to attempt to male any alterations in 
them 
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CONTINUING THE HISTORY OF THE SEVEN REMAINING INDIAN 
AVATARS, AND DETAILING THE EVENTS OF THE EARLIEST 
POST-DILUVIAN AGES. 

GENERiVL PROSPECTUS. 

A co7incctcd Display of all the Indian Avatars, exhibited from a San- 

\ 

scrcct Anihor. — The Fomth Incarnation of Vccshnu in the Fonii 

\ 

I of Nara-Sing, or the Man-Lion, to dcstioy a blaspheming 

\ Monarch, — The Fifth Incarnation of Vceshnu in the Fonn of 
Bahmun, the Dwarf. — The Sixth Incarnation of Veeshnu in 
the Foiin of Parasu-Rama. — The Seventh Incarnation of 
Veeshnu in the Foimi of Rama-Chandra. — The Eighth Incar- 
nation of Veeshnu in the Foim of Creeshna, xuith an extensive 
Fife of that favounte Deity of the Indians, fiom the Puranas. — 
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The Tenth, or futuie. Incarnation of Veeshnu in the Form of 
Calci ; that is, of an aimied Wairior, blandishing a blazing Cime- 
tei , and riding On a xvhiie Horse, like the crowned Heio in the 
Apocalypse, to dissolve the Universe, 
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CHAPTER I 

The Tourih Incarnation of Veeshnu in the Form of Naba-Sing, or 
the Man-Lion, bunting from a marble Pillar to destroy a blasphe- 
ming Jifonarcht supposed to allude to the Catastrophe at Babel 

I Cannot commence tins second volume of the History of An- 
cient India more properly than by presenting the reader mth the 
following lustoncal displaj, in Sanscrcct poetry, of the ten Avatars, 
or divine descents, in ivhich he will have a connected vien of the 
mIioIc, and of the principal events meant to be recorded in each of 
tliose ingenious allegories, 

ODE OF JAYADEVA, THE SUBLtME LYRIC POET OF INDIA, IN 

HONOUR OF VEESHNU, IN HIS TEN GRAND INCARNATIONS 

1 Thou rccovcrcst the Veda m the water of the ocean of de- 
struction, plaang it joyfully in the bosom of an ark fabricated by 
thee, O Cesava, assuming the body of a fish Be victonous, O 
IIesi, Lord of the Universe I 

2’T1ic earth, placed on tlic point of thy tusk, remains fixed 
like tlic figure of a black antelope on the moon, O Cesava, assu- 
ming the form of a boar Be victonous, O Heri, Ixird of the 
Universe ' 

3 Tlie earth stands firm on tlij immensely broad back, which 
grows larger from the callus occasioned by bcanng that vast burthen, 
O Cesava, assuming the body of a tortoise Be victonous, O IIebi, 
Ijird of die Universe ! 

+ Tlie claw with a stupendous point, on the exquisite lotos of 
thy lion s paw, is tlie black bee that stung the body of the embow- 
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died Hiranyacasipu, O Cesava, assuming tlie form of a man' 
lion: Be victorious, O Heri, Lord of the Univeise! . ' ' 

5. By tliy power thou bcguilest Bali, O tliou miiaculoiis 

✓ 

dwarf, tliou purifier of men with the water (of Ganga) springing 
from thy feet, O Cesava, assuming the foim of a dwarf: Be vic- 
torious, O Heri, Loid of the Universe! 

6 . Thou batliest in pure water, consisting of the blood of 
Cshatriya’s, the world, whose ofienccs aic removed, and who are re- 
lieved from the pain of otlier biiths, O Cesava, assuming the form 
of Parasu-Rama : Be victorious, O Heri, Lord of the Uni- 
verse ! 

7. Witli ease to lliyself, xvith deliglit to the genii of tlie eight 
regions, Uiou scatteresl on all sides in the plain of combat the demon 
with ten heads, O Cesava, assuming the foim of Rama-Chandra: 
Be victorious, O Heri, Lord of the Universe ! 

8. Tliou wearest on tliy bright body a mantle shining like a 
blue cloud, or like the water of Yamnna tripping towards tliee 
tlirough fear of tliy furrowing ploughshaie, O Cesava, assuming 
the form of Creeshna: Be victorious, O PIeri, Loid of tlie Uni- 
verse ! 

9 . Thou blamest (oh! wonderful power!) the whole Veda, 
when thou seest, O kind-hearted! tlie slaughter of cattle prescribed 
for sacrifice, O Cesava, assuming the body of Buddha : Be vic- 
torious, O Heri, Lord of tlie Universe ! 

10. For the destruction of all tlie impure, thou drawest thy 
cimetef blazing like a comet, (how tremendous !) O Cesava, as- 
suming the body of Cadci : Be victorious, O Heri, Lord of the 
Universe 

\ 

Previously to our enter ing on tlie history of the seven remaining 
Avatars, it is necessary we should attend to the sacred bark safely pi- 
loted, amidst tlie raging waters, by the guiding horn of the stupen- 
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dous fish Saphaei^ or die deity incarnate in £he Matsya, as detailed 
m a page* of the former volume, to which, for the sake of connec- 
tion, the reader u requested to advert- It is of importance that the 
pkee of Its landing should be discussed, because even some learned 
and pious Christian wntcra, contrary to the apparent sense of Senp- 
ture, have fixed its appulse to earth, not m the mountains of Meso- 
potamia, but on the heights of the Indian Caucasus I shall endea- 
vour, impartially, to state the leadmg arguments on either side of 
the question 

The vessel in which the virtuous Indian monarch, Sattauxata, 
■was preserved, having floated for a day of Brahma upon the surfecc 
of the watery abyss, or, m other words, to leave the language of 
fable for that of truth and Scripture, the ark of Noah having con- 
tinued upon the bosom of the watery element durmg a complete 
year, and the flood having umversally subsided, we are mfonned by 
the Hebrew Scriptures that it rested upon the mountains of Ararat. 
By Ararat is generally underBtood Armenia, and the word is thus 
translated m the Septuagint and in the Vulgate, but Sir IValter Ra- 
leigh-}' contends, and his opinion has been, in part, adopted by 
Bishop Patrick,}: one of the best commentators on the Old Testa- 
ment, tliat, by Ararat, die sacred historian meant that long ndge of 
mountains extending dirough Asia, from Armenia, on the west, to 
the confines of India, on the cast, to which the anaents gave the ge- 
neral name of Taurus and Caucasus It wall mdeed be observed by 
the reader diat the sacred text docs not say that the ark rested upon 
Mount Ararat, but uses the word in the plural number, which, m 
die opinion of those writers, only imphes that it rested upon one of 
tlic mountains of diat last chain which was distinguished bj different 
apptUatiows in the various countnes through winch it passed, and 

• Sit rcLi r.5j5 
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which, near its western rise, was known to the inhabitants of ancient 
Syria by tliat of Ararat. One of tlie highest autliorities in the Chris- 
tian church, cited by the Bishop, gives a direct sanction to this asser- 
tion, that by the mountains of Ararat, whereon tlie ark rested, are 
to be understood, not tliose of Armenia in particular, but the lofty 
summits of Taurus itself, which, from tlieir great elevation, widely 
overlook the plains of Ararat. The conjecture, I own, will appear 
less strained when it is considered how customary it has been for high 
and extensive lidges of mountains, by whatever name in particular 
regions demonstrated, to be distinguished by one general appellation. 
Thus, in Africa, tlie immense chain of mountains, extending from 
the great western ocean as far as Egypt, is called Atlas; and thus, 
in South America, tlie still more stupendous chain, running from 
north to south for above four tliousand miles togetlier along the coast 
of the Pacific Ocean, is called the Andes. 

With equal jngenuity and zeal has the great man and able historian 
above referred to laboured to support tliis novel hypotliesis, which origi- 
nated with Goropius Becanus,* a fanciful writer at best; tliat the ark of 
Noah rested upon some eminence of tliat mighty chain, in a far more 
eastern latitude than is generally supposed, and even on tlie confines of 
India. The opinion, thus taken up by Raleigh, has since been warmly 
adopted by some very able scholars-; and, were not both tlie general 
sense of Scripture and the opinion of the best geographers decidedly 
against it, would appear to be irrefragably confirmed by what late dis- 
coveries have taught mankind of the rapid advancement of science, and 
the very early maturity of tlie arts, as well as of the general civilization 
and astonishing population,, during the remotest periods recorded in 
history,' of the inhabitants of tlie distant and secluded regions of 
India and China. Since this subject, which discusses the place of 
tlie original settlement of tlie great patriarch, is by no means one of 
the least important in the circle of Asiatic antiquities ; and since any 


* See Goropius Bccanus, Indo-Scythia, p. 473. 
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jiew light thrown upon it may prove of considerable service in the 
survey which we are now taking of the first ages of the Indian histo- 
ry , I shall proceed impartially to lay before the reader the pnnapal 
arguments, which both Raleigh and other respectable writers, smce 
his bmc, have advaiiced to establish the position m question 

One of the most plausible aiguments m favour of the conjecture is 
derived fiom the express declaration of Scripture, that the progeny 
of Noah journeyed from the eatt towards the plam of Shmaar 
Now, had tliey descended fiom any mountam m Armenia into the 
plains of Babylon, tliey must have travelled fiom the north, or ra- 
ther from tlic north-west , for, such is the situation of the Armeman 
hills, in respect to these plains , but die mountains of Caucasus, or 
Paropamisus, he directly cast fiom Babylon , and m this direction 
alone could they have been represented as joumeymg from the east 
Anotlicr aigumcnt, urged in support of this position, arises fiom the 
absolute and total silence of die Hebrew historian, in Jhe succeeding 
pages of his lustory, concerning the future fate and local residence 
of so important a personage as Noah 
At the advanced penod of lifc-wluch Noali had reached, for he 
was SIX hundred years old, when the flood took place , it is rather 
improbable, say die objectors, that he should wander far fiom the 
ppot where the ark rested It is more reasonable to suppose, that, 
whatever spirit of curiosity or zeal formigraUon might animate his pos- 
tenty, he himself remained m the region which had been m a ifaan- 
ncr consecrated by die new covenant, which the Almighty had there 
entered into with man, and by die act of oflermg up his oblation to 
die Ucitj He might esteem it as die sacred spot assigned him for 
his future rcfidcncc by the same Guardian-Prondcncc, which guided 
diitlicr die ark in winch he hid been so miraculously saved Had 
Noah himself, however, journeyed mtli Ins family to SInnaar, or 
fctdcd in Armenia, Mcmpolamia, or in rmy of die adjacent coun- 
tries, It has been thought in the highest degree improbable, diat the 
venerable patnarcli, wlio bad so large a share m die transactions of 
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tlie ancient world, and, so undoubted an interest in die concerns of 
the new one, that the conspicuous instrument, in tlie hands of Pro- 
vidence, of preserving die remains of the human race and all die 
Inferior orders of created beings, should be totally neglected or for- 
gotten by Moses, except in the single circumstance of the period in 
which his death happened. From diis silence, a third argument is 
also deduced, that Noah, with some part of his family, who came 
out of the ark, was setded at too great a distance’ to mingle in die 
transactions, and be noticed in the annals, however concise, of diose 
nations who setded about Shinaar, and to whoso transactions alone, 
from die dispersion of mankind, Moses piofessedly devotes his nar- 
rative. 

\ 

A fourtii, and not die least forcible, argument is drawn from die 
utter incredibility diat he, who had been appointed die august but 
neglected prophet to announce the impending vengeance of God 
against the pride and impiety of the antediluvian lace, and before 
whose eyes'the fatal prophecy had been so iecendy consummated in 
the tremendous event of a destroying deluge, would have permitted 
so ^mediate and daring a repetition of tiiose crimes as his degenerate 
posterity exhibited in die erection of the Tower of Babel, or would 
not have restrained die madness of the attempt by the most vigorous 
efforts, such' as his power, in the capacity of a supreme monarch, 
and his autiiority, as the sole father of die renovated race of man, 
must have enabled him to make. A fifth argument is drawn from 
the'iemarkable expression, adopted by Moses, to describe diis niigra- 
' tion from Ararat; viz. diat they journeyed towaids the plains of Shi- 
naar; an expression, which. Dr. Shuckfoid observes, evidentiy de- 
notes botii distance of situation and length of time for the performance 
of diat migration. That iviiter has gone moie in detail into die sub- 
ject dian the last-named histoiian, and ’ has ventured to offer a few 
additional particulais which are deserving notice. He is of opinion, 
diat seventy years might elapse before one part of die family of Noah 
1 separated itself fiom^the odier, and he diinks diat period sufficient 
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Tor Eucli an increased population of mankind, according to the great 
injunction to mcreaie and muUtpfy and Ttplaiith the earth, as might 
render a separation necessary In regard to the distance of situation, 
he states the space, between the plains of Shmaar and that part of 
Caucasus where he contends the ark rested, to be about 1200 miles , 
and, m respect to the length of time in performing the journey, con- 
sidering the state of the earth so soon after the deluge, the extensive 
marshes and wide stagnant lakes, which that deluge must have left, 
ns yet undnuned by the labour of man, the impervious ivoods and 
thick shrubs which the rank luxuriant soil, m the course of seventy 
or eighty years would naturally produce , together with the trackless 
mountains and wdd wastes which they had to traverse, fixim these, 
circumstances he deems it reasonable to allow ten or twelve years for 
Its compleUon He thinks they set out with no detennmed view to 
settle in Shmaar, hut pitched their tents as Abraham did in after-ages, 
and took up their occasional residence in spots remarkable for their 
beauty , or convenient m point of accommodation, dll at length they 
reached those luxunant and happy plains, where they finally 
setded 

The aigumcnt, however, which is insisted on as of the greatest 
weight m the discussion of this point arises fiem the surpnsmg popu- 
lation and early maturity in arts and sciences, for which ancient au- 
thors have asserted, and modem wnters have demonstrated, the 
Indians above most oUicr nations wine dislmguishcd The two authors 
aboic referred to particularly dwell on die cuxnimstance of those 
immense armies, which die Indian monarehs, in so few ages after 
the flood, were able to bring into the field, to oppose the forces of 
Scmiramis, hut, as the event itself of that mvasion, as given by 
Diodorus Siculus from the Ctcsias, is by no means the most authenti- 
cated portion of ancient lusloty , and since those respectable authors, 
who admit ns possibility, hesitate at bclicnng the numbers assigned 
by them to the contending armies, I shall not follow their example 
in dwelling at great Icngdi on so disputable a point, especially as 
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die. subject will come before us in an histoiical point of view -here- 
after. ' ‘ ' 

Far 'more convincing evidence of the Indians having been one of 
the most early civilized, as well as most populous, nations of the 
globe, at the reihotest date to which human annals' ascend, is to be 
found in two very modern audiors. Sir William Jones and Mr. 
Halhed; the former not at all inclined to favour dieir romantic claims 
to antiquity, and die latter a writer too deeply acquainted widi the 
subject of which he treats, to allow die possibility of his being im- 
posed upon or materially mistaken, and of too high a character in the 
literary and moral world intentionally to impose upon otiiers. Sir 
William Jones, in the Asiatic Researches, records tiieir most early 
and intimate acquaintance with metaphysics, ethics, and other ab- 
sti'use sciences ; in which, to arrive at any degree of perfection, there 
must necessarily be supposed to have been a long course of previous 
investigation, a progressive improvement in philosophical attainments, 
and a gradual expansion of die powers of the soul; and that, in 
periods when the rest of Asia was immersed in extreme barbanty 
and ignorance. On diese intricate subjects they possess an infinite 
variety of treatises, of an age far superior to any known writings of 
the kind in the world ; and in those treatises may be Jound all the 
profound speculations of die Grecian philosophers j all die refined 
logical disquisitions of the Peripatetic, and all die sublime morality of 
the Stoical, school. The truth of the above asseition is exemplified 
in no one instance more strongly than in die enlarged principles of 
legislation, upon which their government was founded, and in the 
profound wisdom exhibited in the admiiable and voluminous code of 
dieir laws, forming together a giand system of policy, which pio- 
vides against every probable exigence of civil government, and most ' 
possible infringements upon die peace of society by daring and un- 
principled individual?; a system that could only have been brought 
to maturity, after a revolution of many centuries, in which the nu- 
merous instances of public and private injury alluded to and redressed, 
VOL. n, C ' ' 
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and tLe points bf bn^tiofif and controverBjr pamcilliinzed and de- 
cided, must have occurred , but, withal, a system established m 
reras of such uiifathomable arltiquity/ th&t, m their ignorance of the 
real author, it has been attributed to Brahma, a visionary bemg, or 
to Menu, who, if he be not Nbah, is a bemg equally jmaginary 
On this system of jittiSprudfence, by which I tvould be understood 
pnnfcipally to mean the ongihal code ofi Brahmm Jaivs contamed 
m the MitNUSMBiTi, or Institutes remembered froifa Menu, a thou- 
sand eonimbntanes have been tvnttefat some of thbm, (say tlie Hm- 
doos in their romantifc style,) many millions of years agot and from 
tliesacommentanes the code of Gentoo laws, translated by Mr Hal- 
hed, tvas extracted To such mmute particulars has the wise legis- 
lator of Ifidia descended, that, m the ancient work above alluded 
to, (the Institutes,) there is a curious passage on the legal mterest 
of money, and the limited rate of it m different cases, with an ex- 
ception in regard to adventures at sea-; and this apparently compiled 
in penods when it was fliouglit m Europe that no extensile commer- 
cial intercourse existed among mankind, imd few adventures by sea 
were undertaken Still more wonderful is their early improvement 
in mathematical and astronomical knowledge, for, according to 
Mr Bailh, their instruments, though stupendous and of high anti- 
quity, arc made mtli such exactness, that tliey evince, in the fabnea- 
tors, an intimate acquaintance inth tlic elements of geometry, sphe- 
rical tngonomctiy ,* and otlicr sciences, not then supposed to have been 
cuhn-ated Those instruments and tlicir tables of calculation remain a 
superb and lasting monument of their early matunty m astronomical 
researches, altliough the exact prmciplcs upon uhich tlie former 
Mere coa«lnictcd and the latter composed arc no longer understood by 
tlie Brahmins 

I o these lanous arguments, howci cr, powerful and imposing ns 
they arc in favour of tlie ark haimg rested upon the summits of tlie 

• Sec Mr rUjrtW^r icourki on tie turoacoir of die B rahm i n i to die Trmtictioni of the 
Kcjal Steicty of Eaioborjli vet it pin IL p 175 
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Indian Caucasus, not only the sacred books, understood in their natu- 
ral and .obvious sense, but tlie chdl history nf 'mankind, in the eai- 
liest ages after the flood, so far as the fragments of that history in 
Berosus, Sanchoniatlio, and a fe\V' otlier of the most early annalists 
of Asiatic events, have descended down to us, give tlie direct nega- 
tive. But, what is still more to -the purpose,, the ancient records of 
the Hindoos themselves,' recently explored,' affirm tlieir establishment 
in Persia, which lies in the direct line eastward from the region, in 
which, according to Scripture, tlie ark settled, previously to tlie forma- 
tion of any regular government in India : and tliose venerable writings 
fartlier coirobofate this statement by asserting, tliat tlie ancestors of 
the Chinese were originally a colony of Hindoos ; who, about fifteen 
centuries befoie Christ, emigrated frorri tlieir native country, -and, 
passmg tlie Ganges, elected a new empire in tlie province of Shen- - 
shi, afterwards increased and finally subdued by still more numeious 
and powerful colonies from tlie over-charged plains of Scytliia, In 
respect ro die surpiizing progress of tlie Indians iii aits and sciences, 
if allowed in the -extent required, (and I am willing to allow it the 
utmost possible extent compatible witli tlie Mosaic chionology, and 
not hostile to Christianity,) it may be fairly and leasoiiably accounted 
for on the hypotliesis, which, under tlie influence, I trust, of tlie 
best motives, tliroughout tliis work, I have laboured to establish, viz. 
tiiat of a strong mixture of ante-diluvian science, preserved -in the 
breast and in the family of Noah, witli tliat flourishing in tlie early 
-post-diluvian ages. 

Armenia hes^ to tlie north of Mesopotamia, and its very name, 
compounded according- to Bochart of Ax and Mrne, mom limaiis, 
or tlie mountain of the moon, is a remarkable pi oof how early those 
who descended from the ark began to engage in astronomical specu- 
lations,^ and apply to conspicuous objects in nature the names of tlie 
planets. Its more general denomination was Ararat, which signi- 
fies the mountain of desdent, for, in cacumme illius -montis, area Noa 
post diluvium piimum stetif, upon the summit of that mountain, 

C 2 
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the ark of Noah rested after the deluge • The particular emmence 
upon which the ark descended was denominated Baris Mr Bryant 
has justly remarked, that the wisdom of Providence was singularly 
displayed m directmg the vessel to a region particularly well, calcula- 
ted to be the nursmg-parenti of the human race , a region m th6 
highest degree fertde, full of rich plains and valleys, aboimdmg 
with every production necessary for hfe, watered with noble nvers, 
particularly the Araxes, and, as we learn from Strabo, anciently ce- 
lebrated for produang that ohve, which those, who would wilhngly 
find inconsistency in the Mosaic history, have denied Armenia the 
distinction of bearing A country, thus composed of mountains and 
extensne valleys, would, in all probabihty, bei earhest dned, and 
consequendy soonest habitable In this region, then, according botli 
to Senpture and probabihty, the eight holy persons, afterwards vene- 
rated in the pagan world as the eight pnnapal gods, the sacred 
OoDOAS-f- of the Egyptians, the great Satyaurata and the seven pious 
Retsuees of India, descended , lliere iey planted tbelfirst colony 
after the flood, and founded the first city, called Thamanim, from 
the number eioht 

Anxious to give the two opinions impartially, I shall not conceal a 
CTieumstancc tliat makes considerably for the system of Raleigh and 
his followers, and Mr Bryant is the authonty for itf One part of 
■Mount Taurus, situated in Aderbijian, m Persia, is still called An 
Basis, similar to the name by which Ararat was anacntly distin- 
guished Sir Tliomas Herbert, an inquisitive traveller and faidiful 
wntcr, to uliosc Indian travels I shall hereafter be greatly indebted, 
visited tins spot in 162C, and tells us, tliat the inhabitants have an 

SttBodurtiGrejnpli.Sicra.pji cJu. 1674 j joH Brjmrt’i Arajpn, retni pj 

1 ticOjaoii npiMrBrjrrat torjirtcd oldjlit pcnonijci docriW In • boat irbo were 
trtttmtJUrtmoitjiidcingodiof tbt mmaj India loo tbep Tcnerale lit nurttol nrabtr 
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ancient tradition Aat tlie ark rested there ; and, according to Tav'er- 
nier, hard by is another village, where tliey suppose the wife of-Noali 
to have died. The learned analyst, however, only mentions the 
notion to overtlirow it, by adding, that, wherever tlie arkite rites 
were instituted, tlie same names were given to dijSerent places, Baris, 
Mene, Selene; tliat tlie particular name of Da Moan, the village 
at the foot of it, is understood by the natives in the sense of tlie se- 
cond plantation ; and tliat these circumstances only shew how uni- 
versally diffused tliroughout the ancient world was the tradition of the 
Mosaic ark and the general deluge. 

In the present infant state of our knowledge in respect to India, 
and till tlie treasiiies, that lie buried in the deep rriine^of Sanscreet 
literature, shall be more deeply explored and made our own, what- 
ever may be affirmed concerning tlie oiigiii of the , Hindoos ; tliat is 
to say,, the precise branch of the family of Noah from which they 
immediately sprang ; cannot merit to be distinguished by any higher 
appellation than conjecture. Even tlie most, successful attempts of 
this kind can' only be considered in the light of fortunate guesses ; 
yet still j if we find tlie whole country, in the 'most ancient Sanscreet 
records and chaits, called by the Scripture-appellation of one of the 
immediate descendants, even tlie grandson, of Noah, and the name 
of two otliers of that pi imoi dial farhily, at tliis very day, tliroughout 
tliat vast empire, holden in the profoundest veneration, and consi- 
dered as demigods, at least, in their system of romantic mythology, 
we have the strongest reason to conclude, that tlie Hindoos are de- 
scended, in a direct line, from the chief, by whose name tlieir 
country,- which tliey- themselves denominate Cusha-Dweepa, or the 
continent of Cush, is distinguished ; , and that Bali, or Belus, and 
Rama, the deified heioes of tlieir early history, are the identical pei- 
sonages recorded in sacred writ'; the former, according to that au- 
thentic chronicle, being tlie first, and tlie latter tlie fourtli, son of 
Cush. When it is faitlier ' considered; tliat Bali and Rama confer 
their respective names on two distinguished Avatars, as may be ob- 
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■served m the ode above quoted, conjecture rises very near to the cer- 
tainty of proof To the consideration of those Avatars we shall pre- 
sently return, and ■ the very first that occurs, in its leading feature, 
bears such an immediate afiimty to a stupendous event recorded m 
the Mosaic 'history, the destruction of an impious monarch, and the 
overthrow of an ambitious project to brave jthe power and vengeance 
of heaven, as scarcely to leave a doubt, m the serious and reflectmg 
mmd, of its direct allusion to the Nimrod of Scnpture, tliat rmghty 
and miqmtous hunter of men and beasts, the founder of the great 
empire of Babylon, and the first perverter of the patriarchal rehgion, 
by mtroducmg among its pure ntes the gross errors of the Sabian 
idolatry A column burstmg thunder, and the deity issmng fiom it 
under a terrific form breathmg flames to devour a blasphemmg mo- 
narchy are events that > have too great a simditude to the frantic at- 
tempt and ftital catastrophe at Babel to permit us to hesitate at the ap- 
phcation of this Indian fable. But, when we take mto consideration 
all the connceung circumstances, that the names of tlie prmapal 
branches of the tyrant’s famdy are equally to-be found m the dynas- 
ties of India and Babylon, that Nimrod, or, to give lum his usual 
name m profane history, the elder Belus, was the father of astrono- 
my after the flood, and is supposed to have budt die Tower of Babel 
partly for astronomical purposes , probabihty, it must be mvncd, ap- 
proaches very near upon certamty 


THB NABA-SINO AVATAB, OB FOOBTH JNCARNATION OF VEKSH- 
Ntl, UNDER A FORM HALF MAN AND HAEP LION 

The greater part of the history of this Avatar has already been de- 
tailed m flic former volume, m a passage cited from Mr Chambers, 
which It IS ncccisarj again to bnng before the view of the reader, not 
onl) because it ii a genuine translation, by an eminent Indian scholar, 
from a Sanscrcct original, but on account of its forming, togeflier 
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witli another Sanscreet fragment of original historical matter in my pos^ 
session horn the stores of Mr. Halhed, a more complete relation of 
the events of tins impoitant Avatar than has hitherto been presented to 
tliat public, whose curiosity is now so justly excited to the investiga- 
tion of tlie precious lemains of Indian lore. This passage is prece- 
ded, in Mr. Chambeis’s naiiation, by an account of tlie Giant Hi- 
rinacheren, who, die leader may recollect, rolled up the eardi into 
a shapeless mass, and caiiied it on his shoulders down to Pa tala, 
(hell) ; circumstances diat gave birdi to die events of the second Avatar, 
in which, Veeshnu, in the foim of a ‘boar, is represented as pursuing 
that monster to his retreat, and bringing hack die eardi upon his 
mighty tusks. 

According to Mr. Chambers, die younger brother of diat gigantic 
daemon was Hirinakassap, who succeeded him in his kingdom over the 
inferior world, and lefused to do homage to Veeshnu. He had a son 
named Pialhaud, who, at an eaily age, openly disappioved diis part of 
his father’s conduct, b'ehig under die tuition of Sokeiacharj. His fa- 
dier persecuted him on tiiis account, banished him, and even sought to 
kill him, but was pi evented by the interposition of heaven, which 
I appeared on the side of Pralhaud. At lengdi, Hirinakassap was 
softened, arid recalled his son to his court ; where, as he sat in full 
assembly, he began again to argue with him against the supremacy of 
Veeshnu, boasted that he himself, was lord of all the visible worlds 
and asked what Veeshnu could pretend to more. Pralhaud replied, 
that Veeshnu had no fixed abode, but was present every where. 
“ Isihe,” 5aid liis father, “in that pillar?” — “ Yes,” returned 
Pralhaud. “ Then let him come fordi,” said Hirinakassap ; and, 
rising fi:om Ins seat, stiuck the pillar widi his foot; upon which, 
Veeshnu, in the form of Naia-Smg, that is to .say, with a body like a 
man, but a head like a lion, came out of the pillar and tore Hirina- 
kassap in pieces. Veeshnu tlien fixed Pralhaud on his father’s tlirone, 
and his reign was a mild and virtuous one, and, as such, was a contrast 
to that of his fatlier. He left a son named Namachee, who inherited 
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his power and his virtues, and was the father of Bali, the founder of 
the onee magnificent city of Mahabahpoor • Through the di^uise 
of these fables, Mr Chambers judiaously observes, we may discern 
some imperfect records of great events, and of revolutions that Jiave 
happened m remote times, and they perhaps merit our attention the 
more, as it is not likely that any records of very ancient Pimdoo history 
evist but in this obscure and fantastic dress Their poets seem to 
have been their only historians, as well as divmes , and whatever they 
relate is nvapped up m this burlesque garb, set off, by way of orna- 
ment, with circumstances hugely incredible and absurd , and all this 
Without any date, and m no other order or method than such as the 
poet’s fancy suggested and found most convement Nevertheless, by 
comparing names and grand events recorded by them with those in- 
terspersed m the histones of other nations, and by calling in the 
assistance of ancient monuments, cojns, and mscnptions, as oc- 
casion shall offer, some probable conjectures, at least, if not im- 
portant discoveries, may, it is hoped, be made on these interesting 
objects -f- 

Of the truth of these observations almost every page of thu history 
will afford striking examples, and great exertions of candour will tliere- 
fore, I flatter myself, be made in favour of an author, who has so few 
lights of gcmimc histoncal detail to conduct him through the pathless 
wilderness of tlic ancient annalsAif India I will endeavour, howescr, 
to be faithful to such originals as I may be able to obtain , and, where 
I cannot hope to produce subjects of instruction to the reader, I will 
endeavour to procure those tliat may entertain him In that hope I 
present him widi tlic following more extensive history of this Avatar, 
extracted immediately by Mr Halhcd from the Sceva Puraun, pre- 
mising two things, first, tliat the Metempsychosis is the basis of all 
their mytholog>, the grand agent dial moves the vast machine , and, 
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secondly, that tlie tremendous austerities, voluntarily^ undergone and 
long continued in by the Hindoos, are supposed to give the devotee > 
power even over tlie elements of nature, to airest tlie orbs of heaven 
in tlieir rapid cai’eer, to disarm Veeshnu of his thunder, and almost 
avail to annul the absolute decrees of fate. 

As we are now of necessity somewhat immersed in the contests of 
die good and evil genii, that is, the good and evil spirits that agitate 
the mind, variable and fluctuating, of human beings, now ardent in 
-virtue and now fuiious in guilt; tliose dreadful contests for the 
i^mpire of the renovated world which disurbed its peace in the in-^ 
fancy of its duration ; which, in fact, foim tlie great basis of ancient 
-mythology; and of which, while the former ^rp distinguished by the 
tide of good and benevolent, die sons of light," die favoured of Jove, 
the latter are stigmatised as giants and Titans, die sons of darkness 
and eardi : while we are engaged, I say, in thus considering then 
mutual struggles, it may not be amiss to warn the reader against en- 
Pertaining suspicions so injurious to die principles of die true patriar- 
chal devotion as might lead him to suppose these dreadful penances, 
unprescribed by die Deity^ unsanctioned by revelation, hostile to 
reason, and terrifying to nature, constituted a part of die primitive 
code. Pure and benevolent, like its autiior, the primitive leligion 
was unstained widi sanguinary'rites; but, when the worship of deified 
heroes was established, the public devotion soon partook of the na- 
ture of tiieir ferocious character. The increasing apprehensions, 
which, from a confined and superficiar view of Providence, men 
began to entertain of die agency of evil dasmons in the government 
of the World, gradually deepened the gloom of religious terror. 
Expiations and penances of ^die most dreadful kind were multiplied 
widiout end and without number, while die Deity was seen arrayed 
only in die ensigns of terror, and frownhig with an aspect of 
I vengeance. 

- Of the length, die number, and the severities, of their penances, 
tlieie is a remarkable display given, in die Pooraun just cited, in die 
von. II. D 
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instance of Tarekee, the giant, the Indian term for an overgrown 
tyrant, one of the most powerful and malignant of all the degraded 
spints Indeed his character very mucli resembles that of Satan 
himself, and there arc circumstances m his history that naturally lead 
us t6 suspect the whole to be fotmded on obscure traditions of the war 
m heaven, and the overthrow of tlie arch apostate by the supenor 
power of the Divme Leader of the faithful angelic bands, leagued 
agamst their rebel comrades, personified, throughout the Indian drama, 
by Skanda, the god of the heavenly armies, the renowned Escan- 
der of the ancient Persian legends before the time of Alexander 
Tlie history of the penances of Tarekee can alone be noticed here , 
tlie whole of that ciinnus narration would he too long for insertion, 
and too great an interruption to the events of the Avatar under con- 
sideration I shall hereafter, however, relieve the weansomeness of 
graver lustoncal narranon, by presenting it to the reader, who wall be 
pleased to remember, that, by these extraordinary details of peniten- 
tiary sufferings, the Hindoo pnests aim to vindicate the conduct of 
Prondence, in permittmg guilt to ascend to such exalted stations as 
were attained to by the Giant Tarekee and the impious Bah 


AUSTERITIES OF TAREKEE, THE DITTE, AND THEIR REWARDS 
EXTRACTED FROM THE SEEVA POORAUN BY MR HALHED 

Tlie Rcyshecs again demanded of Soole an account of the dcatli 
of Tarekee, and of the slaymg of Treepoor, by Seci-a , and to know 
how their cxaltauon and power were acquired — Soote answered, 
“ Well have you demanded By hcarmg this legend sliall the crime 
of all creatures be set aside Listen tlicn wntli fixed attention Ta- 
rekee, tlic dit> c, was of pnncipal rank among the order of Rak- 
shas (infernal spirits) His ambition was danng and unbounded, he was 
uticrl) destitute of all good, and was filled witli tlie most implacable 
hatred against the whole human race ** 
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In the wood Medhoo, wliicli is on (he confines of the kingdom of 
Brege, Tarekee selected a pleasant and beautiful spot, adorned with 
verdure and blossoms, and thcic excited himself in penance and 
moitifications externally with the sinccicst piety, but, in reality, the 
most malignant intention, and with the determined purpose of op- 
pressing the Devatas ; penances, such as credulity itself was asto- 
nished to hear; and they aic here recounted, 

1. For a hundred years, he held up his aims and one foot towards 
heaven, and fixed his eyes upon the sun the whole time. 

2. For a bundled years, he icmaincd standing on tiptoe. 

3. For a hundred years more, he nourished himself with nothing 
but water. 

< 

4‘. For n himdrod years moie, he lived U])on nothing hut air. 

5. For a hundred years more, he stood and made his adorations in 

the river. 

6. For a bundled years inoic, he made those adorations buried up 
to his neck in the earth. 

7. For a bundled years more, enveloped with fire. 

8. For a hundred ycais more, he stood upon his head, witli his 

feet towards heaven, 

9. For a hundred years more, he stood upon the palm of one 
hand resting on the ground, 

10. For a bundled years nioie, he hung by his hand from tlie 
branch of a tree. 

11. For a hundred yeais more, he hung from a tree with his head 
downwards. 

When he at lengtli came to a respite fiom these severe moitifica- 
tions, a radiant gloiy encircled tlie devotee, and a flame of fire ari- 
sing from his head began to consume the whole world. Eendra, on 
whom depends die sovereignty of the celestial legions, began to 
tremble for himself, lest, haply, Tarekee, by these penances, should 
have intended to secure to himself /m government. All the Devatas, 
also, being struck with astonishment, and full of grief, ^aid to each 

t) 2 
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Other, Has God fixed the present time for tho general disso- 
lution ? 

Those benign and virtuous beings, with their penetrating minds, 
having considered the matter, discovered that Tarekee, the ditye, 
having, for the better accomplishment of his own criminal purposes, 
secured the good-will of Brahma, unless Brahma granted his desires, 
would annihdate the world with the dart of his hfe-devourmg fire 
Upon this, they went and made their complamts to Br ahma . “ Oh 
Brahma, we only live in the shadow of thy favour, why hast thou 
withdrawn that shadon fitnn us?” Br ahm a, lavishmg upon them 
favours out of number and graces without end, thus addressed them, 
“ Smce this ditye hath performed exceedmg adoration, I must first, 
m recompense for this, be bountiFul to him after that, I will do 
you justice.” Accordingly, Brahma, extendmg his bounty to Ta- 
rckee, said, “ Smce thou hast practised very severe austenties, speak 
what IS thy wish. For it shall obtam gratificatiDn ” Thus, the ditye, 
after having performed nemeskar, (adoration,) thus explamed him- 
self “ Oh, Maha Rajal thou art the fulfiller of all desues In 
return for all my adorations I make two requests. The first is this 
that, among all created bemgs, no one m strength and force may be 
upon a par with myself The second is that, if ever a son should 
be bom to die supreme Seeva, my death may proceed finm his hand, 
and that, exceptmg that son, no one may be able to gam the victory 
over me ” Brahma ordained “ It shall be so and then disappeared 
Tarckee, also, havmg closed his adorations, went to his own- 
kingdom 

The dityxs, who inhabited those regions, immediately, by general 
consent, conferred tlic sos-crcignty thereof upon him Tarckee there 
to Etrctdicd out the arm of tyranny and oppression, that tlie Devatas 
and all the virtuous ucrc reduced to the most intolerable diHicmlucs, 
hnd tvashed Iketr hands of Ihnr Uces ' 

Cendra, in obedience to him, made him a present oF hii iihile 
horse Oodusrava , Cuvcia, hit batUc-aic , Varuna, the horses of tlic 
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«ea, of die first species ; and the Reyshees of Kam-Deva, die milch- 
cow, and the deep, riveis of their piecious jewels. Besides this, 
whenever he heard of valuable jewels or -other beautiful ai tides, he 
ordered dieni to his o\vi\ house. The sun, also, out of fear of that 
ill-fated violent monster, altogedicr desisted from giving his accus- 
tomed heat. The moon, too, out of terror of that blood-thirsty 
fiend, appeared always at the full. The wind blew precisely as he 
chose; and the morsels of Devatas and Peetrees, (patriarchal pil- 
grims,) which diey get from the men of die woild, he drew to 
liimself and devoured. In short, the whole world was managed at 
his command, and in this manner he condnued absolute for a great 
number of years. The Devatas again assembled and made their 
deep and sonowful complaints to Brahma, 

Brahma informs diem of die decree -diat none but a son of die 
divine Seeva should slay Taiekee ; and mentions to them Seeva’s je- 
sidence on the mountain Heemachel, die Indian Olympus ; and the 
prophecy of Nared, diat he should espouse Pan^ati, die goddess who 
* seems to be the Indian Juno ; and advises diat diey should, by all 
means, endeavour to promote diis match. In consequence, they 
address Eendra, soveieign of die world of spiritual beings, who, 
with much difficulty, peisuades Cama, the Indian god of love, to 
assist them, Cama chooses Vasant, ' or die spring, for his asso- 
ciate, and goes to Heemachel with his wife Retee to shoot Seeva 
with the arrow of love,, which an*ow was made of mango-tree. Par- 
vati {like Proserpine) was gathering floweis for an offering to Seeva, 
when he first cast at her a casual glanse ; but his attention was soon 
t^en off by the spring having appeared in undue season. TJiis cii- 
cumstanoe alarmed Seeva, who soon observed 'Cama on his left 
hand, with Retee, in the attitude of taking aim at him; at which 
he was greatiy incensed, and, in his lage, such a fire beamed firom 
his third eye that it annihilated Dama in a moment. Seeva dien 
went away to Rilas, and Parvati, disappointed, jfled hack in terror to 
her father and mother. Nared now appeared to her, and advised 
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her by every possible effort to propitiate Seeva, for vtlnch purpose 
she undertook a long and difficult course of austenties on a secluded 
part of Heemachel, winch, ''from her, u'as afterwards called Gouree- 
Sheeklier The event proved successful , and she had the good fortune 
to cany a farther request, that Seeva would marry her pubhely and 
with great pomp and ceremony l On this, she returns to her -father 
and mother, and he himself goes to Cashee (Benares), wherej sum- 
moning the seven Reyshees, he sends lliem to propose the match to 
Heemachel, the mountam, and Mema, his wife , first informing 
them of tlie necessity there was tliat he should beget a son to slay 
Tarekee, the ditye , and that, therefore, he Was determined to espouse 
Parvati The Reyshees, havmg received their commission, go by 
the ivay of heaven from Cashee to the city of Heemachel, which 
13 descfibed as a most glonous city, where all the inhabitants were 
passionately devoted to music, and diey shone like the sun as they de- 
scended from heaven Heemachel takes them m his astonishment for 
seven suns, and goes to meet them, and receives them wth great ce- 
remony They relate their mission, and Aroondhetce speaks in fa- 
vour of Seeva to Meina On the fourth day they depart in a for- 
tunate moment, and bnng account of their success Seeva im- 
mediately goes to Kilas to prepare for the wedding, and Nared 
IS sent to mvite tlie guests and assistants, Brahma, Veeshnu, &,c and 
all the Devatas and Reyshees, to the joyous banqucL , > 

The very interesting part n hich follows here, relating the splendid 
procession and mamage of Seeva and his bndc , the birth of Scanda, 
tlie heavenly conqueror , tlie final ovcrtlirow both of the monster 
Tarckee and his three sons , and tlic consuming, by fire, of tlieir 
three cities built of gold, silver, and iron , and their corruption by 
the example and influence of those cnl ditycs, shall be given hereaf- 
ter Mj intention, in the preceding extract, was to shew tlic omni- 
potent power of prayer and penance witli the Indian deity, expla- 
natory of die subsequent events of the Nara-Sing Avatar, to which 
we now return 
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Of tlie Older of those evil dasmons, tliat act so conspicuous a pait 
in tlie Hmdoo mythology and eaily mytliological history, were tlie 
two hi others Hiiinacheien and Hiiinakassap. They had, in tlie pre- 
ceding state, been of the oi<ler of happy and perfect spirits, and 
tlieir important office in the celestial legions was to guard tlie portals 
of the palace of tlie divine Veeshnu ; but, having insulted tlie four 
sons of Brahma, who had come to the gate to pay tlieir customaiy 
devotions to the foiiiier deity, they were precipitated from tliat emi- 
nent station to wander through the Metempsychosis in an earthly 
form. The particulars of the combat of the former, under tlie name 
of the Grant Hayagreva, with Veeshnu, in the Vara, or Boar, Avatar, 
need not be again repeated ; the latter, in order to do more extensive 
mischief ill his new sphere of action, devoted himself to acts of se- 
vere mortification, and employed himself, says the Pooiaun, ten 
thousand years in penance and in honour of Brahma, standing in a 
posture immoveable, till the very birds made their nests on Inm; but 
still he would not desist. Brahma gave notice to the Devatas, or 
good genii ranging tlie eartli ; and then granted his desires ; which 
were, tliat he might not be conquered by any being then evisting, 
either man, deva, peree, or animal of eai th, or air, or watei ; and that 
his death should happen neither by day nor night, nor on eaith nof in 
heaven. Brahma, vanquished by tlie power of penance and prayer- 
united, assented; and tire ditye, going from his presence, summoned 
all tlie otlier dityes, and began to reign over them witli-their consent, 
or slay all those tliat resisted. He gradually extended his power over 
Paradise and Patala, or the infernal regions so that, on’ account of 
his saiigliinary vengeance, all the otlier sovereigns of tlie world’s vast 
circuit were cut off, or remained in entire subjection to himself. His 
arrogance at length rose to such a pitch, that he drought witiiin him- 
self, -if even Veeshnu should then present hmiself, he would give tire 
god of liatuie batde. 

About this tinie was born in his house a son named Pralhaud, who 
was ever employee! in uttering the name of-Bhagavat, or God; and at 
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five years of age he was put undor a tutor, aceordmg to the onhnance 
of the Vedas The tutor was anxious alone to leach him the dark 
and occult sciences of the Rakshas (infernal spmts) , but Pralhaud 
persisted in only learning that of devotion to Nara-Smg, and all hu 
tutor s prohibitions n ere m vain Those of his lather and mother 
were not more efficacious , and the httle Pralhaud, m the tutor’s ab- 
sence, even taught his school-fellows that one s natural father and 
mother n'cre of no avail and authority compared with the supreme 
parent , and that this world aas no more than a dream or an idea, 
and that the recollection of the Bhagavat should alone give motion to 
their tongues. Correction, however, and the fear of worse, operated 
on the other boys, and they dropped the name of Bhagavat , but 
Pralhaud resisted every threat nath the utmost firmness, even unto 
death He was thrown into the fire abd the water without receivmg 
any detnment , no sword could touch him, and, m the panoply of 
piety, he was perfectly invulnerable 

After ten thousand tnals of hts infle\ible virtue, the impious and 
relentless tyrant one day thus spoke to the mtrepid j outh “ Pral- 
haud, you say that Bhagavat is present every where, and that he is 
enveloped by every part of nature , is he then m this pillar of the 
palace, or is he not!” Pralhaud replied, “ Most certamly he is ” 
Tlie ditye, then, in great uTatli, raised aloft the golden sceptre that 
swayed the world, and said, “ If your Bhagavat be m this pillar, see 
only what kind of homage I shall pay him ” and, with all his 
might, struck tlie pillar On the instant of the blow, a tremendous 
voice issued from tlic smiUcn column, which caused an universal 
trembling tliroughout tlie palace "When it ivas cvenmg, and the sun 
about to set, the pillar burst asunder, and Veeshnu started fortli in 
the form of Nara-Sing, breathing forth terrific fiames. The sur- 
rounding ditj cs fled away m amaze and horror, and such a dreadful 
noise uas heard, tliat the mountains and the ocean forsook their places 
Women uith child mtscamed whcrcicr the loicc iras heard , and all 
tlie ditjes were precipitated to the abyss of hell Hinnakassap, Inw- 
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ever, stood firni iii battle for two gliurries ; but, as Bhagavat con- 
ceived tliat, if the contest sliould be of any long continuance, tlie 
dissolution of tlie woild must inevitably take place, he dragged the 
struggling ditye by tlie hair of his head to a subteiraneous vault be- 
neath tlie threshold of die palace ; there, extending him across his 
knees, (see the plate annexed,) tore open his belly vdtli his talons, 
and, feidiful to the instinct' of the animal whose foim he had assu- 
med, quaffed the blood of the disembowelled monarch. 

Thus punctually was fulfilled die pipmise of the deity, the reward 
of intense devotion, that’ he should neither be cpnqueied nor perish 
by man or genii ; diat his death should not happen by day or by 
night, for it was between bodi ; nor by any noxious animal in the 
course of nature ; nor on eardi nor in heaven, for his destruction > 
was effected in an arched vault diat sustained die portal of die 
palace. 

At this event, says the Pooraun, all the Devatas, or good genii, ' 
rejoiced and rained floweis from above, and sang praises ; .while on 
earth the Gandharves and Assoors shouted and danced in transports of 
virtuous exultation. PraJhaud, in astonishment, joined widi difem. 
However, the wrath of Nara-Sing Turned so excessive, that it was 
not appealed by the ditye’s death; and the Devatas diemselves were 
'all afraid to approach him. At lengdi, widi united voice they called 
aloud on Veeshnu, in his preserving capacity, for assistance ; urging, 
diat, as he had before rescued them from die" poison which arose out 
of the ocean, when churned by the evil dasmons, and received it in his 
■diroat, so now they besought him to relieve them from the flame is- 
suing from Nara-Smg’s mouth, with which they were' tormented. 
Veeshnu smiled piopitious, and Nara-Sing instandy vanished.'^ - 

There cannot be any stronger evidence brought dian is here dis- 
played of the trudi of that assertion, in our former volume, that the 
Avatais are all historical allegories, combjniiig a very considerable 

' • Manascript of the Seeva Pooraun, translated by; Mr. Halhed. 

( 
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portion of morahty and astronomy The tyrannical sovereign, who 
made himself kmg over 'the whole earth, and even claimed divme 
honours, and disputed the empire of the skies with the Deity himself, 
could he no otherThan the first imperial despot after the deluge , that 
Nimrod, who, accordmg to Mr "Wilford, is, m fact, celehrated in 
Sanscreet history under the correspondmg name of Niemaetada, 
an ancient sovereign of Misra-Sthan, or Egypt, execrable for every 
species of tyranny and cnmes , that despot, who hunted down men 
and beasts, and who erected a fabnc mtended to brave the skies, and 
render him supenor even to the fury of the elements The Nara- 
Sing breathing Jlames naturally brmgs to our recollection the Onental 
accounts of the calamity at Babel, that state its subvernon to have 
been accomplished by tempestuous ivhirlwmds and bolts of fire fiem 
heaven, which destroyed the artificers aid crumbled to pieces the 
towenng edifice Let it also be remembered, whde we are discussing 
this pecuhar descent of Veeshnu to punish blasphemy and tyranny, 
that, m the simple language of Scnpture, the Deity is aflirmed to 
have descended at Babel And the Lord said, Go to, let us go down 
Gen \i 7 And how should a race of jnythologists descnbc.this 
descent after a more impressive manner than by assuming the simili- 
tude of an animaJ, the mast formidable and powerful in nature, the 
hon, tenable m lus anger , especially when another circumstance is 
considered, into die discussion of which I am immediately about to 
enter, tliat the bnght star of the first magnitude in Leo was at that 
time in or near the solstiUal colure, which, onthout doubt, must 
have had its influence with those who formed a theological system 
deeply Unctured with astronomy 

THE MOBAE AND A5TB0N0MICAL ALLUSION OF THE NABA-5INO 
AVATAB 

There can be little doubt but that, on the diiosion and dispersion of 
mankind which immcdiatcl} took place, tlie colony, which migrated 
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to Eg^’^pt, witli die history of the awful event, bore also the Indian 
mythological designation, and that die wonderful sphinx of diat 
countiy, compounded paitly of a lion and pardy of diose of a hu- 
man being, owed its oiiginal foimation to diis Avatar : and I say it 
widi die nioie confidence, because, on their hieroglyphic spheie and 
ill dieir early annals, we have aheady traced the diree prior Avatars ; 
the fish-god, represented like the Matsya ; the canis Anubis, oi boai’s 
head ; and the testudo of Hermes. In opposition, tiierefore, to all 
die revel ies of mytliologists, who make the sphinx a sacred allegori- 
cal symbol, alluding to the sun in Leo and Virgo, when Egypt was 
inundated, truth compels us to refer die invention of diat hieiogly- 
phic to die Nara-Sing Avatar. It is a fact singulaily corroborative of 
this h)rpotiiesis, tiiat Colonel Peaise actually discovered, portrayed 
on die Jaggernaut pagoda, die sphinx of Egypt; and the reader 
will find it engiaved in illustration of his letter on that subject in die 
second volume of Asiatic Researches. An elephant is indeed added 
below to die figures, but there is no accounting for die chmijeras of 
Indian mytliologists, and the supeiior paits of die sculpture exacdy 
repiesent the blended character of die sphinx of Egypt having the 
1 female breasts, widi die head and talons of die lion, Plutarch, de 
j Iside et Osiride, confesses, that to die Egyptians themselves die 
sphinx was an inexplicable mysteiy ; but we have now found its oii- 
gin in India-; and I may add, that the woid itself, supposed to be 
derived from sphajig^ redundantia, alluding to die redundant watei^ 
of the overflowing Nile, is far more likely to' be a corruption of die 
Sanscreet sing, a lion, than to germinate fiom any Hebrew or Phoe- 
nician radix. 

Nimrod, the hunter, and propeily die inventor of astronomy at 
Babel, of which he was die builder, is well known by various other 
names in the East. Among die astronomers of Chaldasa, the pecu- 
liar region of his sovereignty, he was known by the name of Orion 
and ' Belus ; the latter name, however, more paiticularly apphed 
by them to his son, the events of whose life follow next in order 

E 2 . 
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among tlic Avatara of India. But tliere was also another branch of 
die great patnarchal famdy m Aaa, a branch tenomied for their 
early skdl in navigation, and to whom therefore a knowledge of the 
stars Mas mdispensablc This ancient race was the Phoenicians , who, 
blendmg trudi with astronomy, conferred on him a tide implying 
somewhat more than Bal or Belus, and meaning the sim in that full 
meridian strength in which it has been previously observed he at- 
tacked and overcame the Nemsan bon The title thus bestowed was 
Hercules, under which name he was early portrayed on the ancient 
sphere , and long before the Greeks had engrafted upon die history 
of 'that hero, traditionally handed down to them, the exploits of the 
more recent personage, whom they, in ilieir still more complex my- 
thology, had exalted to the skies 

1 In truth, I consider the sphere, of which we are in possession, 
as the work of astronomers of many distmct nations of the East, 
combining various circumstances of their respective mythology, and 
united mto one sohd mass, as well as appropnated to themselves by 
diosc of Greece, from whom it has descended down to posterity 
That die Phocmcians were very early astronomers is evident from 
dicir vigdant observanon, previously noticed, of the Ursa Minor, 
called from them Pliccnicc, and of the star in that constellation, 
called die pole-star , diat star which Eternal Providence, ivdling that 
his creatures, Mhcrcsoevcr dispersed over the face of the globe, 
should be united in social harmony, fixed in the centre of the arctic 
circle, as an unerring guide to direct dicir travels by land and their 
Toyagbs by sea. IVlicnsoci cr I cast my eyes upon diat sphere, me- 
diinks I see a vast diough confused volume of hieroglyphics, the 
most ancient and authentic in the world, and containing much of die 
history of the pnmaival characters and events of most celebnty in 
the early post diluvian ages. Among those, none was more conspi- 
cuous than the Phoenician and Indian Hercules, who was doubdess 
the most anaent of all diosc upon whom antiquity conferred that 
celebrated name The history of Hercules, of whom no less than 
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tlirce are enumerated, however, alludes to and embraces too many 
impoitant points in early mythological stoiy forme to entei at any 
lengtli into discussions concerning either his leal oi fictitious e^^ploits^ , 
There is the greatest probability to suppose, (for, to ceitainty we can- 
not an ive,) that the ancients, as they designated Noah by Dionysius, 
under the character and exploits of this first, oi Phoenician, Hercules, 
shadowed out the maitial chaiacter and daring feats, not only of 
Nimrod, the father, but of his son, also distinguished by the name of 
Baal, Bal, and Balm, and which make so conspicuous a figuie in 
the eailiest historical peiiods of eveiy Oriental empire. 

The astionomical histoiy of Orion has been already detailed : it 
is, however, very deseivmg of notice while we aie upon this Avatar, 
that the Greater Dog, according to Hyde, is in Syriac called Kclbo 
Gavoro, Canis Gigantis, sivc Orionis."^' In aftei-ages, the Egyp- 
tians, to whom die Canis Major was a constellation of very great im- 
portance, alteied the mythology, and 'appropiiated to their own fabu- 
lous histor}'- die dog of Orion, and, omitting the name of die Assy- 
rian monarch, called 'it Sirius and Osiris, simply the dog-star, by 
which name it descended to the Greeks, and from the Greeks 
to us. 

The moral, inculcated diroughout the whole of diis Avatar, is 
sublime and admirable. We are, m the first place, taught by it, 
that repentance and prayer are omnipotent with the Deity, and that 
their reward is certain and am pie; that, however, when virtue ‘thus 
rewarded and exalted again suffers a relapse into the enormity of 
vice, and the reformed penitent becomes insolent to God and arro- 
gant to man, vengeance is at hand to emsh his overgrown tyianny ; 
while Pralhaud exhibits to us a noble pattern of exemplary piety in 
youth, inflexible amidst all die splendid temptations of a licentious 
court, and unawed by the vindictive, menaces of a despotic and san- 
guinary parent. The secretary of Akber, after relating this Avatar, 
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adds, from other sources of information, that Nara-Smg, after the 
destruction of the impious father, bemgnly turned to the son, and 
bade him ask whatever he wished for, when the pious young phnee 
only sohcited the speedy attamment of muckt, which is everlastmg 
beatitude in the presence of that God, whom he had so zealously 
served • I cannot avoid remarking, though chronology forbids the 
supposition of their identity, that this character of Pralliaud very 
much resembles that of Abraham, who is said, by the Onental wri- 
ters, to have been thrown by Nimrod into a fiery furnace, because 
he would not pay adoration to fire , from which, by the power of 
God, he came out unhurt Traditions, widely spread over all the 
Higher Asia, concerning the piety of that patriarch, and his reso- 
lutely resisting tlie prevailing idolatry of the corrupt aua m which he 
fiounshed, might have served as the basis of this extraordinary histo- 
ry, perplexed by rnyuhology and obscured by the vast distance of 
time elapsed since the event 

In considering tlic astronomical allusion of every Avatar, nc 
ought nci-cr to lose sight of tlic great, tliough secondary, object of the 
adoration of tlic Hindoos, the solar orb, m whose refulgent centre 
they supposed tlic throne of the Creator of tlic universe to be fixed 
licnee tiicy contemplated its ray nith ecstasy, and venerated tlic 
ballon cd flame kindled by its beams To the relative posiUon of the 
more conspicuous constellations, also, sedulous attenbon should be 
paid in an investigation of this nature, because the ancients con- 
cciied diem to be the receptacles of elevated spirits, who had finished 
the tcrrcstnal journey, and of genii commissioned to supenntend die 
revolution of the orbs, and regulate the vast economy of nature 
The splendid star, from its position called Cor Lconis, or Heart of 
die Lion, one of the most bnihant of the hcaicns, about die period 
of die dispersion, was, w-c arc certain, from rctrogadc calculation 
ns uell as the astronomical books of the ancient Persians, in die sol- 
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CHAPTER 11. 

In which the Author vindicates himself fiom the Charge of SysteivT, 
and enumerates a Vaiiciy of sti iking additional Facts, piincipally 
relative to Geography and Ilisio? y m the earliest Ages, and by which 
It is proved, that the ancient Sanscieet Writings decidedly corrobo^ 

7 ate the Mosaic Records, 

The history of tlie Satya Yug being concluded, befoie I enter on 
tlie history of the Treta Yug, tlie next in older of time and events,, 
I feel it necessary to endeavour to obviate an objection, uiged with 
perseveiin^ clamour against tliis History, that, in it, eveiy tiling is 
saciificed to die suppoit of die Mosaic writings ; and to vindicate 
myself fiom die charge of bending eveiy thing down to a favouiite 
system. 

At die very commencement of diis Histoiy, in the most unreserved 
manner I declared the basis on which, in wiidng it, I intended to 
pioceed ; and confessed myself to be, by no means, one of diat class 
of sceptical writeis, so numerous in the piesent age, and who are of 
opinion, diat the early recoids of the Hebiew nation are not less fa- 
bulous and mythological than those of other nations; for, in trutii, I 
never saw any thing of a mytiiological cast in tiiem : nor have I 
been induced, by any aiguments hitheito produced, to believe, that, 
instead of being the composition of Moses, they were the fabrication 
of a far later age, when die Jews had retuined fiom Babylon, le- 
plete widi die mystic learning arid' hieroglyphic theology of the 
Eastern ,-magi. 

It is not from any predilection to a particular system, but from 
conviction, that I have, tiirough die whole preceding portion of the 
narration, contended for the palm of originality in favour of the He- 
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brew histonan , considering Moses as the inspired source, and aU the 
later pagan fabulists as the gross copyists and pervertors, of the sacred 
story tliat relates the birth, the fall, the destruction, and restoration, 
of tlic human race Witli respect to the Hindoos, as it does by no 
means appear to me that they ever were acquainted wth the Mosaic 
writings, they could only (I must again repeat it) obtam tlie know- 
ledge of tlic great events, desenbed, however absurdly, m their alle- 
goncal legends, but through the medium of traditions, preserved 
mth more or leg accuracy in the principal branches of the first great 
family after tlie deluge To suppose tliat Moses denved his infor- 
mation from the Indian books through an Egyphan channel, as has 
been loudly and repeatedly asserted by our sceptical opponents, is 
the quintessence of absurdity, ^ccause, both the fountam and tlic 
channel are so deeply contaminated, that some part of the prolonged 
and multiplied mythology of the one or the other of those nations 
must have manifested itself in his relation , whereas, nothing can 
possibly be more concise or void of embellishment and alTectation 
tlian tliat relation is from the initial to tlic ultimate verse diat describes 
tlic events of the infant and regenerated world I will present the 
reader mtli a very striking and convincing proof of tlic trutli of this 
assertion, in a circumstance which I purposely omitted to mention 
before 

hen Noah liad descended from the ark, and had offered that 
Mahon, which I have frequently remarked was recorded amidst the 
astensms of the primitive sphere, (tlic altar, witli its vast column 
of fire and smoke arising from it, being one of the old forty-eight 
constellations,) in token that die pious sacrifice was acceptable to 
him, die Dcitj condescended to make a covenant with the patriarch , 
and, as a sure pledge diat he would never again destroy the earth by 
a deluge, he placed hts bow m die heavens , T do set my bow m the 
cloudi Gen ix 12 Concerning this covenant and ^is bow, its 
infallible pledge, the ancestors of the ancient Indian race had tradi- 
tionall) heard, but time, and die allcgorumg ipmt to which they 
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were so grossly addicted, had united to obscure tlie solemn fact. -My- 
thology, however, seized and consecrated the symbol, and made it a' 
prorninent feature in her, varied and complicated system, though its 
original puiport and allusion were obliterated fiom human remem- 
brance. One of the fouiteen sacied doings, which die churned 
ocean, after die deluge, disgorges, in the Coumia, - or third. Avatar, 
is die symbol alluded to ; and, if the leader will advert to die en- 
graved plate of that Avatar, in die foimer volume, he will perceive 
die bow resting on the suiface of die water of that ocean ; placed 
diere, it should seem, to intimate, diat it was the powerful charm 
which was to repress its swelling waves, and prevent dieir deluging a ' 
second time die agitated globe. Of this bow, which the Indians call 
danooky wonderful things are narrated ; for, it -belonged to a god, and 
die arrrow .shot from it never failed to reach die object aimed at. 
But, though they have strangely transfoimed the celestial bow into 
one used in the batde of the genii, (theiefoie indeed still aedierial,) 
die period of its production, diat is, immediately after die inundation, 
and its gi'eat celebrity in early Hindoo annals, mark its true origin. 


display its hidden meaning, and detect the fallacy- of die delusive 
^llegory. There does not remain with me die smallest doubt, that 
die bow (DhanJ of the Indian zodiac, which, on the Egyptian 
sphere, is designated by an extended hand grasping an arrow, and widi 
us by die figuie of an aiclier, or bowman, was die oiiginal asteiism, 
and that by it was actually meant the bow of die heavens, or die lain- 
bow. It is also a remarkable fact, and by no means to be omitted, 
that die Persian system of mythology, so connected widi the Indian, 
arms die hands of dieir Mais, the leader of the celestial armies, witii 
a rainbow, widi which he makes war on die evil, or dark, spi- 
rits, eager with stoims and deluge to desolate die eaitii. My 
audioiity for this highly- coiioboiative circumstance is die following 
veibal tianslation from die Persian poet Hatifi. “ He bedecked 
the firmament with stars, and ennobled this eardi vddi die lace of men. 
He gently turned die auspicious new moon of the festival, like a 
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a bnght jewel, J’oimd the ancle of the sky He placed the Hindoo 
Saturn on the scat of a restive elephant He made silken strings of 
sun-beams for tlie lute of Venus , and presented Jupiter, who saw 
the felicity of true rehgion, with a rosary of clustenng Pleiads. The 
bow of the sky became the bow of Mars, when he was honoured 
with tlie command of the celestial host , for, God conferred sove- 
reignty on the sun, and squadrons of stars were his-army ”* 

If the ongmal astensm had been designated by any other object 
than a bow, it would certamly have been denommated from that ob- 
ject , but the whole astensm being known, m the oldest Sanscreet 
books, only by the term Dhan, tlie bow, there can be no doubt of 
Its having been tlie distinguishing object. A powerful corroborative 
proof of It IS, that the bow occurs as an astensm among the Naesha- 
tra, or lunar mansions, presented to the reader m the precedmg 
volume of tins history 

Tlie very same tram of mythological reasoning and deduction, 
founded on traditions relative to the benign intention of the Deity, 
in establishing the magmficent bow as the glonous token of his gra- 
cious rcconcdiation wth man, m all probability mlluenced the au- 
tliors of the Greek mj'thology in their fanciful invention of the cha- 
raclcr of Ins, the messenger of Jupiter and Juno, tlie firmament 
and wUicr personified , in other words, the eloquent and beautiful 
herald of the divine benevolence to the compassionated human race 
Tlie Greeks properly styled her the daughter of Thaumas, admtraUon, 
and clothed her in a rich robe of the most bcauufiil and vivid dyes 
In tlie same strain of allegory, they made tlie peacock, whose ex- 
panded tail displays such a rich assemblage of dazzling colours, the 
favountc bird of Juno Mr Bryant, after informing us tliat Ins is a 
corruption of Eiras, an Egyptian word of tlie same import, very 
ingeniously denves from it die Greek Hror, love , not earthly, but di- 
vine, love, and, findmg a bow was the symbol of Eirar, dicy gave 
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Eros a material bow, with tlie addition of a quiver of arrows. It is a 
curious fact, tliat Carticeya, the Indian commander of tlie celestial 
armies, and the Persian Mars, to whom we have seen the rainbow is 
assigned, should be diawn in the pagodas riding on a peacock, and 
often clothed in a robe spangled with eyes ; and, when we read that 
Carticeya is the son of Parvati, the Indian Juno ; and that, in 
fact, a peacock is often seen standing near her, without a rider, in 
many of those pagodas; we may rest assured tliat such a similality of 
ideas between nations so distant and unconnected could not possibly 
have arisen by chance, but that the system must have originated 
mdi the elder or Oriental nation ) a nation that equally disdained 
to boirow from anotlier its science oi its religion. The very same 
train of just leasoning, founded on analogy, leads to a discovery* of 
the true character and origin of tlie Grecian Iris, (the rainbow,) 
the messenger of Jupiter and Juno, the firmament and astlier per- 
sonified, m otlier words, the eloquent and radiant messenger of 
almighty beneficence to pardoned man. 

Neither is it tlie effect of system that I have ventured to refer so 
large a portion of tlie preceding Avatais to an astionomical oiigin, 
since they have all moie or less very evident allusion to tlie constel- 
lations, as has been already, I frust, satisfactoiily proved ; and, as 
the succeeding legend, i elated both by Baldaeus and Roger, from 
their sacied books, and relative to the Vaia, will still more decisively 
shew. After die earth, by die miraculous power of Veeslinu, in die 
form of a boar, had been brought up from the abyss in which it had- 
been submeiged, and lestoied to its foimer position, on a near and 
exact survey of if by that deity, it was discovered to be somewhat 
'more inclining to the south dian befoie ; a ciicunistance that very 
much perplexed Veeshnu, whom die legend, rather inconsistently, 
represents as unable to lectify this capital error. He applies, how- 
ever, to a holy and learned saint, named Agastya, to exeit those 
mighty poweis which piety and prayer bestow upon die virtuous, in 
restoring the globe once more to a- just equilibiium. The holy man 
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complied witli his request , and, laying his book of devotion on that 
part of the planet which mchned to the south, presently set all nght 
again This rclaUon I for a long tune considered m the light of one 
of their romantic encomiums on the practice of mtense austerities, 
and did not pcrplei. myself to find out the latent meanmg of so ex- / 
aggcrated a story The second volume of the Asiatic Researches, ar-' 
nving in England about the penod of my bemg engaged on that 
Avatar, witli''tliat pleasure nhich naturally results fiom iindmg the 
infant idea started in the mind strengtliened by the coincidence of 
other correspondmg facts, 1 read the subsequent observation of Sir 
William Jones, m lus essay that contains his researches mto the as- 
tronomy of the ancients , that Agastya was an ancient sage of pro- 
found learning and piety, and that he u as canonized in Canopus , 
uliich nc know to be tlie bnght star^on the rudder of tlie Ship, 
which the Greeks denominated Argo, but which the great analyst of 
tlie ancient pagan'royrtliology has successfully proved. to be the ark of 
Noah exalted to the sphere Now tlie mythological history of Ca- 
nopus IS, that he was the pilot of that sacred vessel, and was adored 
as the god of manners among the Egypuans, who, tlicrefore, placed 
him on the rudder, calling him Canobus, from Cnoub, the Coptic 
term for gold , irf reference Co the singular colour and lustre of a star, 
one of tlie most bnlliant in the southern hemisphere The circum- 
stance of this star not being visible in any of tlie celebrated cities of 
Greece has already been noticed from the same autlior and Dr Ru- 
tlicrford, in proof that the Greeks were not the onginal inventors of 
tliat astensm, and non uc find in India a sUll more ancient mytho- 
logy, uhicli refers its presiding genius to a sage, uho must hare flou- 
nslied in the scry first age after tlic deluge, or he could not have 
been mentioned in connection mtli tlie Vara Aratar, uhich relates to 
the emersion of the eartli 

If the character of Agastya, indeed, in the above-mentioned con- 
nection mill this Atalar, had reference to the canli lolely, ue might 
Hill entertain doubts of its allusion to tliat of Jsoah , but, in addiuon 
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to tills legend, there is enumerated anodier, wild and extravagant 
enough, as indeed all the Indian fables are, but which decisively 
points to that patiiarch, as die loid of the ocean, the iir^sisdble con- 
troller of its fuiy. The story is as follows : 

Agastyais lecoided to have been very low in statuie ; and one day, 
previously to die lectifying the too oblique posture of the earth, 
walking widi Veeshnu on the shoie of die ocean, the insolent deep 
asked die god, who diat dwaif was shutting by his side. Veeshnu 
replied, it was the patriarch Agastya going to restoie the earth to its 
true balance. The sea, in utter contempt of his pigmy foim, dashed 
him widi its spray as he passed along ; on which the sage, gready 
incensed at the designed alfiont, scooped up some' of die water in 
die hollow of his hand and drank it olf; he again and again repeated, 
die draught, nor desisted till he had drained the bed of die ocean of 
die entile volume of its waters. Alarmed at this effect of his holy 
indignation, and dreading an universal drought, the Devatas made 
intercession witii Agastya to relent from his angei, and again lestore 
an element so necessary to the existence of natuie, both animate and 
inanimate. Agastya, pacified, gi anted their request, and discharged 
die imbibed fluid in a way becoming the histories of a gross physical 
people to relate, but by no means proper for diis page ; a way, how- 
ever, that evinced his sovereign power, while it maiked'his ineffable 
contempt for die , vain fury of an element, contending widi a being 
armed with the delegated power of the Creator of all diings. After 
this miiacle, the e^rth being, by the same power, restored to its just 
balance, Agastya and Veeshnu separated ; when the latter, to prevent 
any similar accident occuning, commanded the great seipent (diat 
is, of the sphere) to wind its enoimous folds round the seven con- 
tinents, of which, according to Sanscreet geography, the eardi 
' consists, and appointed, as perpetual guardians to watch over and 
protect it, die eight powerful genii, so renowned in the Hindoo sys- 
tem, of mythology,’ as presiding over die eight points of die woild, 

" In the above, as in all the rest of the Hindoo legends, together with 
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the moral and mythological allusion, there is evidently contained a 
latent poition of astronomy, refemng to the power of the sun, sym- 
bolized by Vccshnu, and to the combmed influence of the constella- 
■ tons Canopus and Serpentanus , but, concemmg their precise mean- 
ing, It would be as idle to speculate as it would be presumptuous to 
determine 

The very remarkable cucumstance of tlie country, properly called 
India, being denommated in the Sanscreet geography Cusha-Dwbe- 
PA, or the continent of Cush, has been already nobced. This must 
be allowed to be no small corroboratmg proof of the correctness of 
tlie Hebrew historian, in whose annals Cush Is expressly said to have 
been the son of Ham, the eldest son, as Mizraim, whence Egypt is 
called 111 tlie Sanscreet books Misra-Sthmi, was the second Gen % 6 
And It IS surely natural enough that eacli country should be denomi- 
nated from Its first planter or conqueror But it appears, that there 
are two Cuslia-Dn cepas that just alluded to is Cusha-Dweepa with- 
'til, there 13 one in Africa, nhicli is called Cusha-Dweepa u/i</iew/ , 
and tlio reason of that part of Afhca bemg so called contains an im- 
portant piece of early Oncntal history It is to be met with in tlie 
followmg passage of tlie celebrated treatise on Egypt and the Nile by 
the elaborate Mr IVilford, and by him immediately copied from file 
Pooraun By the informaUon at the close, we arc advanced one 
step farther in the parallel 

Cusiia-Dweepa without is Abyssinia and Ethiopia, and the 
brahmins account plausibl) enough for its name, by asserting, that the 
descendants of Cusua licing obliged to leave their native country, 
from them called Cusiia-Dweepa within, mignted into Sancha- 
Dvvefpa, and gave to tlicir new settlement tlie name of tlicir 
ancertor " 

B) bancha-Dweepa is here meant Egypt , and the reason assigned 
for Its being thus denominated opens to us an interesting piece both 
of civil and natural liistorj, likcl) enough to have been preserved 
among tlie traditions of tlie Asiatics Tlie subsequent remarks also of 
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Mr. Wilfoid ought not to be omitted, as they aie extiemely j list and 
pertinent. 

“ We must nbw speak paiticulaily of Sancha-Dweepa Pioper, or 
tlie Island of Shells, as the word liteially signifies ; for, Sancha means 
a sea-shell, and is geneially applied to the laige buccinum : tlie 
Red Sea, whicli abounds wth shells of extraoidinaiy size and beauty, 
was consideied as part of the Sanchabdhi, or Sanchodadhi ; and the 
natives of the countiy before us wore large collars of shells, accord- 
ing to Strabo, both for oinament and as amulets. In the Pooraun, 
however, it is declared that tlie Dweepa had the appellation of 
Sancha, because its inhabitants lived in shells, or in tlie caverns of 
rocks hollowed like' shells, and witli entiances like the moutlis of 
them : otlieis insist tliat tlie mountains themselves, hi the hollows 
of which the people sought shelter, were no moie tlian immense 
heaps of shells thrown On shore by the waves,* and consolidated 
by time. ’ The stiange idea of an actual habitation in a shell was 
not unknown to tlie Gieeks, who represent young Nerites and 
one of the two Cupids living in shells on tlie coasts of tliatvery sea. 
From all ciicumstances collected, it appeals, tliat Sancha-Dweepa, 
in a confined sense, was tlie Tioglodytica of tlie ancients, and in- 
cluded the whole western shoie of the Red Sea ; but tliat, in an 
extensive acceptation, it . comprised all Africa ; the Ti oglodytes, or 
-inhabitants of caves, are called in Sciiptuie also Sukim, because they 
dwelt in sucas, or dens ; but it is probable, that the word suca, which 
means a den only in a secondaiy sense, and signifies also an arbour, 
a booth, or a tent, was oiiginally taken, in the 'sense of a cave, from 
Sancha ; a name given by the fiist inhabitants of tlie Troglodytica to 
die rude places 'of shelter, which they found or contrived in the 
mountains, and which bore some resemblance to the mouths of large 
shellsf^ 
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But tills was not the only name by which Egypt was known to the 
Sanscreetwnters "We have observed, that the second son of JIam was 
Mizraim , and tlie foUoiving extract proves that the usual name, by 
which Egypt IS distinguished m Scripture, is equally applied to that 
country in India. 

“ Misrasthan is called also Misra and Misrena m the sacred books 
of the Hindoos , where it is said, that the country was peopled by a 
mixed race, consistmg of vanous tribes, who, though hving for their 
convenience in the same region, kept themselves distmct, and were 
perpetually disputing, either on their boundaries, or, which is most 
probable, on religious opimons they seem to be the mingled people 
mentioned m Scripture. To appease their feuds, Brahma himself 
descended in the character of Iswaba , whence Misresu'ara became 
one of his titles. The word Mitr, which the Arabs apply to Egypt 
and to Its metropolis, seems clearly denved from tlie Sanscreet , but, 
not knomng its ongin, they use it for any large cuy, and give tlie 
appellation of Almisran m the dual to Cufa and Basra the same 
word IS also found in tlie sense of a boundary, or line of teparaiion 
Of Alisr tlie dual and plural forms m Hebrew are Misraim and Mis- 
nm, and die second of them is often apphed in Senpture to the people 
of Egypt '• 

Tlic circumstance of the whole region of India havmg been, m 
die most ancient xras, denominated Cusha-Dn cepa, from Cush, u 
exceedingly important because, m the Amtar immediately about to 
follow, and with which I am of opimon the regular history of India, 
if It dcsenc that name, commences, we find the name of Bah 
occurring, and immediately recognize Bolus, his successor on the 
throne of Dabj Ion Of him enough will be said in the ensuing 
chapter, winch details that Avatar , but concerning Cush, his fndicr, 
1 am happ) in being able to present the reader widi the following 
particulars from the oldest records of die least-disturbed proiincc of 
India, Cashmere 
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Caslimere, whose mountains form tlie noithern barrier of India, 
dies nearest to tlie gieat range that luns through Asia, and on a part 
of which the ark rested. Remembering with horror tlie dreadful 
cMamity of the deluge, the fiist colonies that migiated from Armenia 
settled tliemselves in the most elevated regions, and naturally jour- 
neyed towards those legions, fiom which they saw the greater lumi- 
nary of heaven begin his daily careei. Now tlie ancient traditional 
histories of Cashmere, as -detailed by the secietary of Akber, who, 
with his master, several times visited that beautiful but mountainous 
region, and probably examined the records of tliat kingdom on tlie 
spoti affirm, tliat the whole immense valley, which its vast moun- 
tains surrounded, remained for many ages submeised in water, and 
tliat a celebiated Brahmin, of the name of Kushup, led thither a 
colony of Brahmins to inhabit die valley, after the watei-s had sub* 
'sided. This very remarkable fact is rendeied still moie so by" die 
additional account in die same book, that the civil histoiy of die 
country, after its emersion from the overwhelming inundadon, goes 
no fardier back than about 4000 years, when die said Kushup, 
“ a man lemarkable for the austerity of his manners,” led his colony 
thither. From die express words of diis audientic book, which also 
add, diat, “ in the early ages of the world, all Cashmere, except 
the mountains, was covered iVidi water,” ^ added to the above-men* 
tioned stiong corroboiative circumstance, no doubt remains with me 
that the wateis alluded to weie die lemains of die geneial deluge, 
and that die leader of die colony was eidier Cush himself, the son 
-of Nimrod, or one of die Cudiite piogeny, assuming die name of die 
patiiaichal head of die family. Vaiious powerful reasons, but par- 
ticulaily the remaikable date, induce me to be of opinion diat it \yas 
the former, and die same peison after whom, as the colony de- 
scended soudiward, die whole countiy, as we have seen, was deno- 
minated. This circumstance fixes die peiiod of die first colonizing 
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of India, where reason and tradition unite to fix it, in the very ear- 
hest ages after that deluge 

At every additional step we take in this ancient historical research 
new evidence arises in favour of the authenticity and verity of the 
Hebrew historian Advancing a lew pages in this learned disserta- 
tion, we find a considerable portion of Africa called, from Sharma, 
or Shcm, Sharma-Sthak , for thus Mr Wilford, speaking of the 
heads of the Nile 

“ We before observed, that the source of the Nila is in the ex- 
tensive region of Sharma, near the mountains of Soma, m the 
mascuhne, or Det Lunt , and that it issues from tlie Lake of the 
Gods, in the country of Chandn, in the fe m i n i n e, or Dcic JUuns 
Sharma-Sthan, called also the mountamous region of Ajagara, is 
said, in the Bralimanda-Puran, to be 300 yojans, or 1475 3 British 
miles in Icngdi, and 100 in breadth, or 492 12 miles The moun- 
tains were named Ajagara, or of those who watch not, in opposition 
to the mountams of Abj'ssima, which were inhabited by Nisacharas, 
or mght-rovers , a numerous race of Yacshas, but not of the most 
excellent class, who used to sleep in the day-time and revel all 
nigiiL Mr Bruce speaks of a Kowas, or watchmg-dog, who ivas 
worshipped bn the hills of Abyssinia ’ This is doubtless in allusion 
to Sinus, tlie watch-dog of the skies. In the folloiving passage ho 
enters into other very momentous particulars “ Sharma-Sthan, of 
which we cannot exactly distinguish tlic boundaries, but which in- 
cluded Etliiopia aliove Egypt, as it is generally called, with part of 
Abj’ssima and Azan, received its name from Sharma, of whom wc 
iliall presently speak His descendants, being obliged to leave Egypt, 
reUred to tlie mountains of Ajagar, and settled near the Lake of die 
Gods Manj learned Bralimins arc of opinion, that by die children 
of Sharma wc mu«t understand diat race of Devatas (good genii) 
wlio were forced to emigrate from Egjpt dunng the reigns of Sam 
and Kaliu, or Saturn and Tjplion (cni dannons, oppressors, and 
l\ rants) they are said to haic subsuted by hunUng wild elephants. 
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of which they sold or baitei^d the teeth, and even lived on the flesh. 

' They built tlie town of Rupavati, or tlie beautiful ; which the ^Greeks 
' called Rapta, and tlience gave the name of Raptii or Rapsii to its 
inhabitants.”"^ ' 

Having traced through India and Egypt tlie vestiges of the dis- 
persed race of Shem, the Sharmicas, we discover, in the following 
passage, the tract pui sued by tlie sons of Charm, or Ham, unfolded 
to us*by the same genuine original authoiity. 

We now come to the Hasyasdas, or Habashis, who are men- 
tioned, I am told, in tlie Pooraun, tliough but seldom; and their 
name is believed to have tlie following etymology : Charnia, having 
laughed at liis fatlier Satyavrata, who had by accident intoxicated 
himself with a fermented liquor, was nicknamed Hasyasila, or die 
Laugher ; and his descendants were called from him Hasyasilas in 
Sanscreet, and, in the spoken dialects, Hasyas, Hanselis, and even 
Habashis ; for, the Arabic word is supposed by die Hindoos to be a 
corruption of Hasya. By diose descendants of 'Charma diey under- 
stand the African negroes, whom they suppose to have been the 
first inhabitants of Abyssinia ; and diey ' place Abyssinia pardy in the 
Dweepa ofiCusha, partly m diat of Sancha Proper. ”•!* 

The whole of die above interesting details of an ancient geogra- 
phical and historical kind will serve as a proper introduction to the 
still more decisive attestation borne by die Mosaic writings in die 
following extracts. 

‘‘ It is related in the^Padma-Poolaun, tiiat Satyavrata, whose mira- 
culous preservation from a general deluge is told at length in the 
Matsya, had three sons, the eldest of whom was named Jyapeti, or 
Lo7'd of the Eaith ; die otiiers were Chaima and Sharma, which last 
words are, in the vulgar ’dialects, usually pionounced Cham and 
Sham, as we frequently hear Kishii for Chrishna. The royal patri- 
arch, for such is his chaiacter m die Pooraun, was particularly fond 
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of Jyapeti, to whom he gave all the regions to the nortk of Hima- 
laya, or the Snoicy-Mounlanu, which extend from sea to sea, ani 
of which Caucasus is a part to Shanna he allotted the countnes to 
the south of those mountains but he cursed Charma , because, when 
tlie old monarch ivas accidentally inebriated vnth a strong hquor 
made of fermented nee, Charma laughed , and it was m conse- 
quence of his father s imprecation tliat he became a slave to the slaves 
of Ins brothers 

“ Tlie chddren of Sharma travelled a long tune, until they am- 
ved at the bank of the Nila, or Cali , and a Brahmm informs me, 
that tlieir journey began after the buildmg of the Padma-Mandira, 
which appears to be the tower of Babel, on the banks of the nver 
Curaudvati, which can be no other than the Euphrates On tlieir 
nmval in Egypt, they found the coimtry peopled by evil beings and 
by a few impure tnbes of men, who had no fixed habitation , their 
leader, therefore, in order to propitiate the tutelary divinity of tliat 
region, sat on the bank of the Nile, performing acts of austere devo- 
tion, and praising Padma-Dcvi, or the goddess residing on die lotos 
Tadma at last appeared to him, and commanded him to erect a pyra- 
mid, m honour of her, on the very spot where he then stood The 
associates began to work, and raised a pyramid of earth two cros 
long, one broad, and one high, m which the goddess of the lotos 
resided, and from her it was called Padma-Mandira and Padma- 
Matha By Mandira is meant a temple or palace, and by Matha, 
or Merha, a college or habitation of studenlt , for, the goddess herself 
instructed Sharma and liis family in the most useful arts, and taught 
tlicm the \acsha-Lipi, or tenting of the liacshas, a race of superior 
beings among whom Cuvera was the chief It docs not clearly 
appear on what occasion the Sharmicas left tlieir first settlement, 
which had so auspiaous a beginning , but it has before been inti- 
mated, that the) probabl) retreated to Ajagara, in the reigns of Sam 
and Balm , at which time, according to the Pooraun, the Devatas, 
among whom the Sharmicas arc reckoned, tcerv compelled to tcek 
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refuge in the mountains, A siinilar flight of the Devatas is, however, 
'said to have been caused by the invasion of Deva-Nahush, or Dio- 
nysius. 

‘‘ The Padma-Mandir seems to be the town of Byblos, in Egj'-pt, 
now called Babel ; or lather that of Babel, from which original name 
the Gieeks made Byblos : it stood on tlie canal which led from tlie 
Balbitine branch of the Nile to tlie Phatmetic ; a canal which is 
pretty well delineated in tlie Peutingerian table ; and it appears, that 
the most southern Iseum of that table is the same with the Byblos 
of the Greeks. Since this mound or pyramid was raised but a short 
time after that on the Cumudvati, and by a part of the same builders, 
and since both have the same name in Sanscreet, whence it should 
seem, that both were inscribed to tlie same divinity, we can hardly fail 
to conclude, that the Padma-Mandiras weie tlie tWo Babels; tlie 
first on the Euphrates, tlie second on the Nile. 

“ The Sharmicas, we have observed, rank among the Devatas, or 
demi-gods ; and they seem to' have a place among the Yacshas of 
die Pooraun, whom we find in the northern mountains of India, as 
well as in Ethiopia. The country in which tliey finally settled, and 
which bore the .name of their ancestors, was Sancha-Dweepa, and 
seems to comprise all that subdivision of it, which, in tlie Bhagavat, 
and odier books, is Cusha-Dweepa without. 

Several other tubes, from India or Persia, settled afterwaids in the 
land of Shamia : the first and most poweiful of them were the Pahs, 
or shepher^^ who probably gave birth to die shepherd-dynasty of 
Egyptian kings.” 

That not a shadow of a doubt might lemain as to the genuineness 
of the information thus extensively communicated by Mr. Wilford, 
Sir William Jones informs us, in an Appendix, diat “ he had examined 
the antient sources fi'om which that gentleman had diawn so great a 
variety of new and interesting opinions ; and that, after hawng read 
again and again, bodi alone and ivith a Pandit, die numerous and ori- 
ginal passages in die Pooraun and other Sanscreet books, wliich the 
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writer of the Dissertatioii adduces in support of his assertions, ho 
u'as happy in bearing testimony to his perfect good feith and general 
accuracy, both m his extracts and in the translations of them ” 

In proof of n hat he arers on this head. Sir William presents us 
inth the following wonderful passage verbally translated by himself 
from the Padma-Pooraun ' 

“1 ‘To Satyavarman, that sovereign of the whole earth, were 
bom three sons , the eldest Sherma , then Charma , and, thirdly, 
Jyapeti by name 

“ 2 ‘ They were all men of good morals, excellent m virtue and 
ciriiiouj deeds, skilled m the use of weapons to strike with or to be 
thrown , brave men, eager for victory m battle 

“ 3 ‘ But Satyavarman, being continually dehghted with de- 
vout meditation, and seemg his sons fit for dominion, laid upon them 
the burden of government. 

“ i ‘ IVhilst he remamed honouring and satisfymg the gods^ and 
priests, and kmc, one day, by the act of destiny, the king, having 
drunk mead, , 

“ 5 ‘ Became senseless and lay asleep naked Then ivas he seen 
by Charma, and by him were his two brothers called '' 

“6 ‘To whom he said, tPhat now has befallen ? In whatstate is 
this our sire ? By those two was he hidden with clotlics, and called 
to his senses again and again 

“ 7 ‘ llaiing recovered his intellett, and perfectly knowmg 
what had passed, he cursed Charma , saying. Thou shall be the ser- 
vant of servants , 

“ 8 ‘ ylitd, since thou wast a laugher in tlicir presence, from 
laughter slialt thou acquire a name Tlicn he gave to Sherma the 
wide domain on the south of the snowy mountains, 

“ 0 ‘ And tojjapcli he gave all on tlic nortli of die snowy moun- 
tains , but he, by die power of rchgious contemplation, attained 
supreme bliss ’ 
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Sir William,- addiessing the Asiatic Society, immediately adds^ 
“ Now you will probably think, tliat even tlie conciseness arid sim- 
plicity of this nairative are excelled by the Mosaic relation of the 
, same adventiue ; but, whatever may be our opinion of the old In- 
dian stjde, this extract most clearly proves, that tbe^SATYAVRATA^ 
or Satyavarman, of the Pooraun, was the same peisonage with 
the 'Noah of Scriptuie, and we consequently fix the utmost limit of 
Hindoo chionology; nor can it be with leason infeiied, fiom.the 
identity of the stoiies, tliat the divine legislator bon owed any pait of 
his woik fiom the Egyptians. He was deeply veised, no doubt, in 
all their learning, such as it was; but he wiote ’what lie knew to be 
truth itself, independently of tlieir talcs, in which tiuth was blended 
witli fables ; and theii age v^as not so remote from the days' of tlie 
patiiaich, hut that eveiy occuircncc in his life might naliiially have 
been preserved by tiaditions fiom fathei to son.”*^ 

To this let me add, by way of concluding this intervening chap- 
ter, his own solemn attestation, which, with every man of learning 
and viitue, cannot' fail of having weight, nor of vindicating the au- 
thor, who' attempts, however humbly, to tread in his stejis. 

“ Theological mquuies are no part of my present subject ; but I 
cannot refrain fiom adding, that the collection of tiacts, which we 
call from their excellence the Saiptures, contain, independently of 
a divine origin, more true sublimity, more exquisite beauty, purer 
morality, moie important history, and finei strains both of poetry and 
eloquence, tlian could be collected witliin tlie same compass from'all 
other books that were ever composed in any age or in any idiom. 
The two parts of which the Scriptuies consist are .connected by a 
chain of compositions, which bear no resemblance in form or style, 
to any tliat can be produced fiom the stores of Gi ecian, Indian, 
Persian, or even^Arabian, learning. The antiquity of those compo- 
sitions no man doubts; and the unstiained application of them to 

• Asiatic Researches, vol. in. p 400 
VOL. H 
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events long- subsequent to their publication is- -a sobd ground of 
jielief that they vrere genuine predictions, and consequently in*. 
^PJEED ”* 

Such, candid reader, is the grand, collective evidence, such are die 
corroborative facts, -which, from a quarter the least expected, the an- 
cient annals of a kingdom which ha-ve been idly snpposed to b? 
utterly subversive of the Mosaic wntings, I have been able to adduce 
jn then- favour These -will, I trust, prove an ample apology for my 
haymg proceeded so far m the investigation, -which, however, I 
must agaiq jepcat is intimately connected with the subject before us, 
(he ^Indian history in tU most remote periods These will display to 
latent ages their mviolable venty , and at the same tune Remonstrate, 
that, jf (as the discouragers of this undertaking are forward to assert) 
I have pursued a itstkm, it is a system founded on the baas of in- 
controvertifale feet, and supported by concurrent testimonies, drawn 
from the records of one of the most ancient empires, if not the most 
anpient empire,_of the world In pursumg this line of argument, I 
haye obeyed the dictates of conscience, and have endeavoured 'to do 
my duty to my country and to soaety , and I appeal with confidence 
to Its -mse and -virtuous members for applause, and, what is fer more 
important to a work of this magnitude, suppoht 
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CHAPTER III. 

Evhibitmg a comprehmsive View of the real uinexaggeratcd Chronology 
of India, so far as any fixed deteiniinate Idea can be formed re- 
lative to its remote JEras^ and conionencing the History of the Treta- 
Yug, or Second Grand Period; in which are included 'Chr^e 
Avataest. The first of these, the -Avatar, or Veeshnu 

descending in the Tomn of a Dwarf to confound the Pnde Und 
Impiety of tlie magnificent Bali, or Belus ; probably the first 
regular Sovei eign of India, 

BeFORIl I enter on the history of the events of tlie Treta-Yiig, 
since we are at length arrived at a period when kings, profe^edly hu-' 
man, began to reign' in India, it is necessary tliat I shbuld preniise 
somediing more satisfactory tlian has heen hitlierto said' concerning die 
chronology of India. Widi an y* exactness, however, to arrange a sys- 
tem of chronology so boundless in its retrospect, and so perfecdy de- 
vious from all the known' and established' principles of elironology in 
odier kingdoms of the habitable earth; wbiild be a task impracticable^ 
for any historian, however indefatigable. The only metiiod T can take 
in die progress of this history is tb regulate diat chronology as far as 
possible by the general* and received' coiiiputation of ancidht periods, 
sanctioned by sacied, and admitted by' the most authentic profane, his-^ 
torians; to compare annals, weigh' wellthe course of events^^alid accu- 
lately note die periods at which they are lecorded to have happened. 
AsT am determined to give myself the utmost possible latitude'in chro-’ 
nology, not hostile to die sacred’ recoids; I shall adopt that 'of the^ 
Septuagint, which gives ne^irly "fifteen' hundred years more to die age„ 
of- the world than the Hebrew text and vulgate, and suppose, widT 
Dr. Jackson,' tiiat the oldest and most reiiowned Belus^ tfre founder^ 
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of the Chaldtcan dynasty, began to reign at Babylon 2233 years be- 
fore Christ My reason for adopting this hypothesis, though attend- 
ed with some difficulbes which I shall not attempt to reconnle, is, 
that It affords that prolonged space for the transaction of the grand 
events recorded in the Aaiahc histones to have taken place on the 
theatre of the infant world, and for the gradual growth and expan- 
sion of the arts and sciences, which they appear to have required 
I would be imderstood, 'however, principally to speak of the early 
post-diluvian ages, to which, by this means, we obtain an addiUon 
of nearly a thousand years, between the deluge and the time of Abra- 
ham, when both earth and heaven were convhlsed with the combats^ 
of giants. Titans, and other personages, celebrated, in ancient my- 
thology, and whose exploits, however exaggerated by the pen of ro- 
mance, had doubtless some basis in &ct and history 

Our adopUng this extensive chronology, and fixing the com- 
mencement of the Indian empire at so early an *ra after the deluge, 
will also, 1 presume, at once gratify the strenuous advocate for the high 
anbquity of the Indians, as a nabon, and reconcile to that anhquiy, 
bounded by such comparatively moderate hmils, the behever in 
the Mosaic records , 

■\yith respect to regular antc-diluvian chronologj’, having already 
shewn the fallacy of the boasted mtUiom, to which tlic Indian 
system of computation lays claim, there is, in my humble opimon, 
no very urgent necessity for at all entenng upon the discussion The 
hypothesis on which these volumes proceed is hostile to the arrogated 
eternity, but not the extended durabon, of tlie system wc inhabit. 

If the scepbeal opponent of rcvelabon will, tlicrefore, condescend 
somewhat to relax from the extreme obstmacy and unreasonableness 
of his inlidclitj, and only allow, tliat, at some remote penod, the 
tcorld, instead of being necessarily eternal, had a begmmng, and tliat it 
owed Its existence and tlic disposiUon of its parts not to blind chance, 
but to tlic spontaneous and benevolent operations of an eternal, infi- 
nite, intellectual, Being, it is not my intcnbon to enter into violent 
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and unprolitablc altercation concerning the precise number of years 
tliat elapsed between the creation and the geneial deluge ; an asra, 
coneeniing which we never can know any tiling certain, nor is it at 
all necessary to our happiness tliat we should', especially as, concerning 
tlic duration of that peiiod, even the Jewish manusCiipts, the most 
venerable for age and tlie most respected foi authenticity, mateiially 
vary. This very disparity, therefore, ought to have tlie elfect of in- 
ducing all considerate persons, on so disputable a point, to form their 
opinions with candour, and regulate their decisions by caution. I 
have before observed, and I here take permission to icpeat the obser- 
vation, tliat it is not for a century or two, more or less, that we wage 
tlie contest with infidelity ; but we cannot allow of thousands and 
millions being thrown into the scale. AVe are leady to grant the 
sceptic the most extended limits he can leasonably demand, in respect 
to tlie time of our jilanefs duration ; but we can by no means admit 
the fanciful and impious hypothesis, that it has revolved either tlirough 
myriads of ages or from eternity. 

Arrian informs us, that there was a regular succession of Indian 
kings, from the reign of Bacchus to Sandiocottus. They amounted 
in number to one- hundred and fifty-three sovereigns ; and tlieir reigns 
continued during a period of six thousand and forty-two years. He 
adds,' that tlie Indians computed fifteen ages to have elapsed between 
Bacchus and Hercules. In tlie A^ery same manner we read in Pom- 
ponius Mela, that the ancient Egyptians “ boasted to have had tj'e- 
centos et triginta reges ante Amasin^^"^ . or tliree hundred and tliirty 
kings, who swayed the sceptre before Amasis, conquered by Cam- 
byses, whose reigns took up a period of tredecim milUbus annorum, 
or 13000 years. .Both these dynasties, and the extensive periods of 
their reigns, may safely be referred to the sanie origin to which we 
have in a former volume referred them, Oriental vanity and 
FICTION. It was during this period, he adds, that the stars had 
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Ibur times changed tlieirt course, and thesnn had set twice tn die 
east of which assertion the aitronomjcastiffbad'as the chronology li 
false, sincc.^if ever those eventsi-hadTealiy taken place, they-cotild 
nor have , happened within the diiruts of so contraetdd a pericAl 
Tlicsc dynasties of Egyptian sovereigns,, therefore, dohbtless resem^l 
bled the dynasties of India. I'TThqi ndre nothmg more than the daf- 
dren of the mfi and moon , and the. vast periods of their reigns were 
the revolutions of the celestial bodies. .Sail these ihiglity 'raunts of 
their antiquity as a nation, however wildly extravagant they may ap- 
pear, arc comparatively nioderatawhen n e advert'to anotlicr remarka-' 
blc passage in Cicero, from whose rclahoni wei may conclude those 
assumptions of the astronomical pnCsts of Asia were not unknown’ 
m tlic capital of the Roman empire, for, hn acquaints usj that the 
Babylonians, and those wlco contemplated the heavent from Caucaiut, 
(by whom he must oncan the elder 'Persians and Indians,) had-aW 
rjcsiof observations extending baclrfor 4'7S,0C)O years * 

Astronomers, it must be owned, too forward to flatter prmcesj tliilr 
often employ the noblest of sacnces to the most absurd, not to say the 
most disgraceful, purposes But sometimes, under tlic guidance of real- 
ly scicntiGc and. considerate men, it comes nobly in to tlie supporbof 
genuine hislory> and, m the present instance," tlic light which if 
sheds willlgrcally illumine our obscure research Happily, in direct 
o idcncc of our assertion, that the first regular habyloman monarch, 
after thc'dnpcmont was Bolus, and tliat’liis reign comincnced at the 
penod just ihcritioncd, its own records may be faifly cited , for, the 
observations uhich Calisthcncrscnt to Anitotlc, at the taking of Ba- 
bylon by Alexander, in tlie yean before Christ 330, arc mentioned' 
by Porphyry to have -extended back for die term of 1003 years pre-’ 
nous to that cscnlj and consequently they began in the year before 
Cluist G233, and in tlic fitst year of Bolus, the acknou lodged fatlicr 
of Asiatic astronomy Belas, therefore, seems to base been the son 
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of ’Niiiirod, and the first great emperor of the Higher Asia after the 
dispel sion, and was, in all piobahility, the Bali, or first regular 
sovereign of die Indians. Another eiicumstance of no ^mall im- 
portance results Irom the moderate hypothesis that assigns this re- 
notvned Asiatic astionomer for die fiist gieat chief of die Indian eril- 
pire, since it accounts, in a fai more rational and satisfactory manner 
than an 5 ’‘nther, for ^ the Indian nation having so early become able 
proficients, in astionomy, and all those btlief 'abstruse sciences for 
which diey were so celebrated in antiquity; sciences pieserved me- 
moritcr from the ruins of the ancient worlds and transplanted thence 
by the Noachidas and their first descendants in the regenerated 
world. ■ " 

By fixing die commencement^ of the Indian empire at this (to 
European historians) most early period, but, to the Indian, most re- 
cent, I supersede * all necessity of minutely examining the long list 
of kings of the solar and lUnar dynasties, enumerated in Sir William 
Jones’s Dissertation on the Indian Chronology, which are there given 
without any 'particular historical detail annexed to them ; and, tiiougli 
I do not think myself audiorized to omit them, yet I niust observe 
it, as a tiling not a littie singular, that the last Teign of die last mo- 
narch of die fourth age is fixed at 2100 yeais before Christ ; that is, 
within nearly a century of the peiiod which we have fixed upon as 
the most rational and probable for diat commencement to take place. 
It is also remarkable^ diat the word Cush is found very littie disguised 
in the three first names ofrthe solar dynasty ; in die last of which we 
recognize Rama, stated ‘in Genesis to have been the fourdi son of 
Cush ; and the third age begins wifii a monaicli expressly denomi- 
ted Cusha ; which circumstances appear to demonstrate diis long ca- 
talogue of sovereigns (if, indeed, any otiier than nominal and alle- 
gorical) to be eithei the lineal descendants of, or immediately' con- 
nected' with, those great patriarchal chiefs called in our Scnptures 
Ciisb and Rama, and afford additional proofs of the coincidence of 
diose Scriptures und the ancient traditionahhistories of India. The 
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r(miarks of Sir^WilliamiJopes, which precede and follow his -elabo^ 
rate arrangement of these drastics, will serve decisively to shew 
how utterly impossible it is to erect any substantial fabric i of history 
upon a sj’stcm of clironology, in wljich astronomj and allegory are 
so mcstncably blended - - n j J m • t ci ei f-n cn 
He begins by informuig us, that,-,'* In tlieipresent day ofrfiRAHMA, 
tlie^ existmg scene pf things, ,tlie first Menu,, out Adam, wassur- 
named SwAVAMBHUVA, or ton\gf\theiself-cxitlent ,\zad. it is he by 
wbom^tlie institutes of religions and nvil duties are supposed' to have 
been dehvered „ Jn his time, thoiDeity descended at a sacnficc,' and 
by his wife SATAHUPAlhe had two disUngiushedisbns andilhrce 
daughters Tins pair was created for the mulnplication of die hufnan 
species, afteTjthat new creadon of, dienorld, which the33raliifuns 
call Padmacalpiya, or ,tlic^lotos-crcaUoni ,n f i "ion X 

“ Ifit were worth wdiilc to calculate die age of MENu’siInstitutes, 
according to, the Brahmips, wc must multiply fourtadlion diree hun- 
dred and tw'cntytliousand by six times seventy-one, and add to the 
product the number of ) cars already past in the seventh Manwanta- 
ra Of die five Menus who succeeded luro, probably ante-diluvian 
princes, I have seen hide more dian the names, but-thc Hindoo 
WTiUngs arc very diffuse on die life and posterity of die sei'cnth 
Menu, (our Noali,) suraamed Vaivaswata, or chtld of the tint 
He is supposed to have had ten sons, of whom the eldest was Icsn- 
w ACU , and to have been accompanied by seven Reyshccs, or holy 
persons, whose names were, Casyapa, jAthi, V,AsiBirTHA, Vii- 
WAMITRA, Gautama, Jamadaoni, and Bhahadwaja, an 
account which explains die opening of die fourdi chapter of the 
Gita ‘ Tins immutable sj'stcm of devouon,’ sa)-! CaisitNA, * I 
reicalcd to Vn Asw AT, or the sun, Vivaswat declared it to his 
ion Menu Menu explained it to IcsiiwAcu thus , the chief 
llrisiiFEi know tins sublime doctnnc dcliicrcd from one to ano- 
ther In the reign of diis sun born monarcli, the Hindoos believe 
the whole catdi to have been drowned, and die whole human race 
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destroyed by a flood, except tlie pious prince himself, tlie seven 
Reyshees, and tlieir several wives ; for, they suppose his children to 
have been born after the deluge.” 

’ IcsHWACu,therefore,seems to be the flist of Menu’s posterity known 
in India; and paitly in his own name, butmdre paiticularly in those of 
his two sons and successors in the Indian empiie, Vicuchshi and 
CucuTSTHA, we recognize the first great patiiaichal family of sa- 
cred wiit, aftei the most distinguished chief of which the whole coun- 
try was called Cusha-Dweepa. After tliis intioductoiy information. 
Sir William pioceeds,, with the assistance of the writings and personal 
explanation of a venerable old Biahmin of Bengal, to arrange, as 
regularly as such a system would allow, tlie complicated mass of In- 
dian chronology. It is necessary that the reader should bear in 
nund, during the perusal, tliat this essay of our author was composed 
in 1788, fiom which date the retrograde calculations ascend. 

“ The received chfonology of the Hindoos (says our autlior) begiris 
with an absurdity so monstrous, as to overtliiow the whole system; for, ^ 
.having established their period of seventy -one divine ages as tlie reign of 
each Menu, yet, tliinking it incongruous to place a holy personage in 
times of impurity, tliey insist that the Menu leigns only in every 
golden age, and disappears in the three human ages that follow it, 
continuing to dive and emeige like a water-fowl, till the close of his 
Manwantaia. The learned author of tlie Puranaithapracasa, which 
I will now follow step by step, mentioned tliis ridiculous opinion witli 
a serious face; but, as he has not inserted it in his woik, we may tal^e 
his account of tlie seventh Menu accoiding to its obvious and rational 
meaning, and suppose, that Vaivaswata, the son of Surya, tlie 
son of Casyapa, or Uranus, the son of Marichi, or light, the 
son of Brahma, which is clearly an allegorical pedigree, leigned 
in the last golden age ; or, accoiding to the Hindoos, three million 
eight hundied and ninety-tivo thousand eight hundied and eighty- 
eight years ago. But tliey contend, that he actually reigned on 
earth one million seven hundied and twenty-eight thousand years of 
VOL. II. I 
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mortals, or four thousand eight hundred years of the gods , and this 
opinion 13 another monster so repugnant to the course of nature and 
to human reason, that it must be rejected as wholly fabulous, and 
taken as a proof, that the Indians know nothmg of their sim-bom 
Menu but his name and the principal event of his hfc, I mean tlie 
umversal deluge, of which the three first Avatars are merely allego- 
rical representations, with a mixture, especially m the second, of 
astronoimcal mythology 

“ From this Menu, the whole race of men is beheved to have de- 
scended, for, the seven Reyshees, who were preserved with lum m 
the ark, are not mentioned as fathers of human families, but, smce 
his daughter Ila was married, as the Indians tell us, to the first 
Budha, or Mercury, the son of Chandea, or the Moon, a male 
deity, whose father was Aral, son of Brahma, (where again wo 
meet with an allegory purely astronomical or poetical,) his posterity 
arc divided into two great branches, called the childrtii of the Sun, 
from his orvn supposed father, and the children of the Moon, from 
•the parent of his daughter’s husband The hneal male descendants 
in both these farmlics are supposed to have reigned in the cities of 
Aifodhya, or Audit, and Pratuhthana, or Vxtora, respectively, tdl 
the thousandth year of the present age , and, the names of all tlie 
pnnccs in both lines having been ddigcntly collected by Radha- 
CANT from several Poorauns, I exhibit them in two columns, ar- 
ranged by myself widi great attenuon 

SECOND A GX. 

CHILDREN OF THE 

SUN MOON 

IcsiiwAcu, Budha, 

Viructht, Pururaoas, 

Cucutstlia, Ajnisli, 

Anenas, Nahuslia, 

S Prithu, Vayati, 5 
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SUN. 


Viswagandhi, 

Chandra, 

Yiivanaswa, 

Srava, 

10, Viihadaswa, 

/ 

Dhundhumaia, 

Dridhaswa, 

Heryaswa, 

Nicumbha, 

15. Crisaswa, 
Senajit, 
Yuvanaswa, 
Mandhatri, 
Purucutsa, 

20. Trasadasyu, 
Anaranya, 
Heryaswa, 
Praruna, 
Trivindhana, 
25. Satyavrata, 
Trisancu, 
Harischandia, 
Rohita, 

Harita, 

30. Champa, 
Sudeva, 

Vijaya, 

Bharuca, 

Vrica, 

35. Bahuca, 
Sagara, 
Asamanjas, 


MOON. 

Puru, 

Janamejaya, 
Piachinwat, 

Pravira, 

Menasyu, 10. 

Cliarupada, 

Sudyu, 

Bahugava, 

Sanyati, 

Ahanyati, 15. 

Raudraswa, 
Riteyiish, 
Rantinava, 

Sumati, 

Aid, 20, 

Dushimanta, 

Pharata^ 

(Vitatha, 

Manyu,^ * 
Viihatcshetra, 25. 
Hasdn, 

Ajamidha, 

Ricsha, 

Samwarana, 

Ciiriiy SO. 

JaJmu, 

Suiatha, 

Viduiatha 
Saiwabhauma, 
Jayatsena, 35. 

Radhica, 
Ayutayush, 

I 2 
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SUN 
Ansumat, 
Bliagiratha, 
40 Snlta, 

Nabha, 

Sindhudwipa, 

Ayuta^sh, 

Ritapema, 

45 Saudasa, 
Asmaca, 
Mulaca, 
Dasaratha, 
Aidabidi, 

SO Vlswasaha, 
Chatwanga, 
Dirgliabahu, 
Raghu, 

Aja, ‘ , 

55 Dasaratha, 
Rama 


CO ] 

MOON 

Acrodhana, 

Devatithi, 

Ricsha, 40 

Dtbpa, 

Pradpa, 

Santanu, 
Vichitramrya, 
Pandu, 45 

YudJitshlhtr ) 


“ It 13 agreed, among all the Pandits, that Rama, their seventh in- 
carnate divinity, appeared as king of Ayodhya in the interval be- 
tween the siUcr and the brazen ages, and, if wc suppose him to 
hate begun his reign at the very beginning of that intcnal, still three 
thousand three hundred yean of the gods, or a million one hundred 
and cighty-cight tliousand lunar years of mortals, wall remain in the 
sdi-cr age, during which, tlie fifty-five pnnecs, between Vajvas- 
w ATA and Rama, must have governed the world but, reckoning 
thirty jxars for a generation, which is ratlicr too much for a long 
succession of eldest tons, os thej arc said to have been, wc cannot, 
bj the course of nature, extend the second ago of the Ilmdoos bc- 
} ond sixteen hundred and fift) solar j cars. If we suppose them not 
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to have been eldest sons, and even to have lived longer than modem 
princes in a dissolute age, we shall find only a peiiod of two thou- 
sand years ; and, if we remove the difficulty by admitting miracles, 
we must cease to reason, and may as well believe at once whatever 
the Biahmins choose to tell us. 

“ In the lunai pedigree we meet witli another absurdity, equally 
fatal to the credit of tlie Hindoo system : as far as tlie twenty-second 
degree of descent from Vaivaswata, the synchronism of the two fa- 
milies appears toleiably regular, except that the children of the Moon 
were not all eldest sons; for, King Yayati appointed the youngest of 
his five sons to succeed him in India, and allotted inferior kingdoms 
to the otlier four, who had offended him: pait of tlie Dacshin, oi 
the south, to Yadu, the ancestor of Crishna ; the hoi^tli to Anu ; 
tlie east to Druhya ; and the west to Turvasu^ fiom whom the 
Pandits believe, or pretend to believe, in compliment to our nation, 
that we are descended. But of the subsequent degrees iii the lunar 
line tliey know so- htde, tliat, unable to supply a considerable inter- 
val between Bharat and Vitatha, whom they call his son and 
successor, they are under a necessity of asserting, that the great an- 
cestor of Yudhishthir actually reigned seven-and-twenty thousand 
years ; a fable of tlie same class with that of his wonderful birth, 
which is the subject of a beautiful Indian drama. Now, if we sup- 
pose his life to have lasted no longer than that of other mortals, and 
admit Vitatha and tlie rest to have been his regular successors, we 
shall fall into another absuidity ; for, then, if the generations in both 
lines were nearly equal, as they would naturally have been, we shall 
find Yudhishthir, who reigned confessedly at the close of the bra- 
zen age, nine generations older than Rama, before whose birtli the 
silver age is allowed to have ended. After the name of Bharat, 
therefoie, I have set an asterisk to denote a considerable chasm in the 
Indian histoiy, and have inserted between brackets, as out of tlieir 
places, his twenty-four successors, who reigned, if at all, in the fol- 
lowing age, immediately before the war of the Mahabharat. The 
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fourth Avatar, tthich is placed in the mterral between the first and 
second ages, and the fifth, which soon followed it, appear to be mo- 
ral fables grounded on historical facts The fourtli tvas the punish- 
ment of an impious monarch by the deity himself bursting from a 
marble column in tlie shape of a lion , and the fifth was tlie humili- 
ation of an arrogant prince, by so contemptible an agent as a mendi- 
cant dwarf After tlicse, and immediately before Boddha, come 
three great wamors, all named Rama , but it may justly be made a 
quesUon, whether they are not three representations 'of one person, 
or three different ways of relating the same history the first and se- 
cond Ramas are said to ha\e been contemporary, but whether all 
or any of them mean Rama, the son of Cush, I leave others to de- 
termine The mother of the second Rama was named Caushalta, 
which IS a derivative of CusnAtA , and, though his fatlier be distin- 
guislicd by the title or cpitlict of DASAltATHA, signifying tliat hit 
tear-diariot bore him to all quarteri of the toorld, yet the name of 
Cvsii, as the Cashminans pronounce it, is preserved entire m that of 
his son and successor, and shadowed in that of his ancestor Vict/c- 
SHI , nor can a just objection be made to this opinion from the nasal 
Arabian vowel in tlie word Ramali, mentioned by Moses, since Uic 
the very w ord Arab begins witli the same letter, which the Greeks and 
Indians could not pronounce , and they were obliged, tlierefore, to 
express It b) the vowel which most resembled it On tins question, 
liowctcr, I assert notliing, nor on another which might be proposed, 
■Wlicllier the fourth and fifth Avatars he not allegorical stones of (he 
two presumptuous monarclis, Nimrod and Bedus ? Tlie hj'polhc- 
sif, that got emment was first established, laws enacted, and agncul- 
ture encouraged, in India, by Rama, about three thousand eight 
hundred jears ago, agrees with the rcccii-cd account of Noah’s 
death, and the previous settlement of his immediate dctccndants. 
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I 

THIRD AGE. 


CHILDREN OF THE 


SUN. 

Cusha, 

Atithi, 

Nzshadha, 

I 

Nabhas, 

5. Pundarica, 

Cshemadhanwas, 

Devanica, 

Ahinagu, 

Paripatra, 

10. Ranachhala, 

Vajranabha, 

\ 

Area, 

Sugana, 

Vidhiiti, 

1 5 . Hirany anablia, 
Pushya, 
Dhruvasandhi. 
Sudersana, 
Agniverna, 

20. Sighra, 

Maj'ic, supposed ) 
to be still alive, ) 
Prasusruta, 
Sandhi, 
Amersana, 

25. Mahas'wat, 
Viswabhahu, 
Prasenajit, 


MOON. 


Vitatha, 

Manyu, 

Vriliatcshetia, 

(Hastin, 

' Ajamidha, 5. 

Ricsha, 

Samwaiana, 

Ctiru, 

Jahmi, 

Suratha, 1 0. 

Viduratlia, 
Sarvabhauma, 
Jayatsena, 

Radhica, 

Ayutayush, 15. 

Acrodhana, 

Devatidii, 

Ricsha, 

Dilipa, 

Pratipa, 20. 

Santanii, 

Vichitraviiya, 



30 


SUN 
Tacshaca, 
Vnhadbala, 
Vnliadrana, Y 
B C 2100 


MOON 

Pandu, 

Yudliukthira, 

PanahU 


25 


“ Here t\c have only mnc-and-dventy pnnces ot die solar Imc 
between Rama and Vbihadhana exclusively, and their reigns, 
during the whole brazen age, arc supposed to have lasted near eight 
hundred and sixty-four thousand years, a supposiUon evidendy against 
nature , the uruform course of which allows only a period of eight 
hundred and seventy, or, at the very utmost, of a Ihousand, years 
for twenty-nme generations Paricshit, the great nephew and 
successor of TitrDHiSHTHiR, who had recovered the throne from 
DuRYODHAKr IS allowed, widiout controversy, to have reigned m 
the interval between the brazen and earthen ages, and to have died 
at die setting m of die Cali-Yug , so that, if the Pandits of Cashrair 
and Vatanes have made a nglit calculation of BurnHA’s appearance, 
the present, or fourth, age must have begun about a diousand years 
before the birth of CiiRrsT , and, consequently, the reign of Icsu- 
wAcu could not have been carher than four thousand years before 
that great epoch , and even dint date will perhaps appear, nhen it 
shall be stnedy examined, to bo nearly two thousand years earlier 
than the trudi I cannot leave die third Indian age, in uhicli the 
wrtucs and vices of mankind arc said to have been equal, mthout 
observing, that even the close of it is mamfesdy fabulous and poeti- 
cal, vvidi hardly more appearance of historical tnidi than the talc of 
Troy or of die Argonauts, for, Yudhisiitiiir, it seems, was die 
son of Dherma, the genius of justice, Bhima, of Pa van, or the 
god of wind, Arjun, of Indra, or the firmament, Nacul and 
Sahadeva, of the two Cumars, die Castor and Pollux of 
India , and DiitsnMA, dieir reputed great uncle, was die child of 
Ganoa, or the Ganoee, by Santanu, whose brodicr Devapi is 
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supposed to be still alive in die city of Calapa. All which fictions 
may be charming embellishments of an heroic poem, but are just as 
absurd in civil history as ihe descent of two royal families from the 
Sun and the Moon, 

FOURTH AGE, 

CHILDREN OF THE 

SUN. MOON 



Urucriya, 

Janamejaya, 



Vatsaviiddha, 

Satanica, 



Prativyoma, 

Sahasranica, 



Bhanu, 

Aswamedhaja, 


5. 

Devaca, 

Asimacrishna, 

5. 


Sahadeya, 

Nemichacra, 



Vila, 

Upta, 



Viiliadaswa, 

Cliitiaratha, 



Bhanumat, 

Suchiradia, 


10. 

Praticaswa, 

Dhritimat, 

10. 


Supiatica, 

Sushena, 



Marudeva, 

Sunidia, 



Sunacshatra, 

Nrichacshuh, 



Pushcara, 

Suchinala, 


15. 

Antaricsha, 

Pariplava, 

15. 


Sutapas, 

Sun ay a. 



Amitrajit, 

Medhavin, 



Vrihadiaja, 

Nripanjaya, 



Barhi, 

Derv^a, 


20. 

Critanjaya, 

Timi, 

20. 


Rananjaya, 

Vrihadiatha, 



Sanjaya, 

Sudasa, 



Slocya, 

Satanica, 



Suddhoda, 

Durmadana, 



K 
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S U MOON 


25 


Langalada, 
Prasenajit, 
Csliudraca, 
Sumitra, Y B 
2100 


Ralun^ra, 

Dandapani, 

Nmu, 


Csbemacs 


25 >' 


“ In both fanuhes, we see thirty generations are reckoned from 
■tuDHisHTHiH, and from VaiHADBALA, his contemporary, (nhowas 
killed, m the war of Bharat, by AsHrMANTti, ^n of Aejon, and 
fatlier of Paricshit,) to the tune when the solar and lunar dynas- 
ties arc believed to have become extmet in the present divine age , 
and for tliesc generations tlie Hindoos allot a penod of one thousand 
jears only, or a hundred years for tlirec generations , which calcula- 
tion, though probably too large, is yet moderate enough compared 
with their absurd accounts of the precedmg ages But they reckon 
exactly the same number of years for twenty generations only m the 
family of Jaeasanuha, whose son was contemporary nitli 'ioD- 
niiitTHiE, and founded a new dynasty of princes in Magadha, or 
Bahar And this exact coincidence of the time, in which tlic three 
are supposed to have been extinct, has the appearance of an artificial 
chronologj, formed rather from imagination than from historical 
evidence , especially as twenty kings, in an age comparatively mo- 
dern, could not have reigned n thousand years."* 

Before I proceed farther in this chronological essay, I must be 
permitted to make a few observations on the portion which has 
alreadj been presented to the reader, in confirmation of my own 
lij-pothcsis, and that our way tlirough tile remainder may be more 
clear and regular 

In tlie first place I must remark, that, in tlic preceding statement, 
our learned clironologist fixes, for the commencement of the ludian 


* Aslaoc voLS. 



' empire, a period distant about three thousand eight hundred years^ 
^ which is veiy neaily coincident widi that on which I have deter- 
mined for the time bf tlie leigii of Bali, or Bel us, and whom he 
himself, in tlie chronological table heieafter exhibited, states to have 
flourished precisely three thousand eight hundred and ninety-two 
years before the date of his essay ; a period approaching to within a 
very few years of our own calculation. In the second place, al- 
though we have seen that the Indians are not ignorant of the names 
of Sharma, Charma, and Japed, the sons of Noah, dieir unbounded 
vanity has led tliem to select, for the head of tlieir great solar and 
lunar dynasties, Buddlia, in dieir mythology, a planetary god ; 
diough, fiom die circumstance of his marrying Ila, the daughter of 
Menu, or Noah, called Ilus by Sanchoniatho, he was'doubdess one 
of the oldest patriarchal sovereigns after die flood, and possibly Ham, 

or Cham, himself, die real grandfadier of CusTi allegonzed. By tiiat 
* 

name he seems to have been anciently known to the foreign histo- 
rians of Asia ; for, fiom whatever quarter Ctesias, whom Arrian, in 
his Indian history, chiefly followed, might have obtained his infor- 
madon, Budyas (Ba^vtxg) is mendoned as second in order from Bac- 
chus, the first great conqueror of India ; and I conceive Boehart’s 
interpretadon of that name to be perfeedy just, when he derives it 
from Bar-chus, Chusai films, the son of Chus.^ Widi respect to die 
identity of Ham, or Cham, and the Indian Buddha, it seems in part to 
be proved, by the former being the inventor of astronomy in Egypt, 
dieir celebrated Hermes, as Buddha is reported to have been in India, 
and Mercury in the west. These names and this character are uniform- 
ly applied to one person; and they point decidedly to the son of Noah ; 
diat Cham, or Charma, as the Indians call him, between whom and 
his brothers Satyaurata divided die empire of die world, and Ifom 
whom die whole kingdom of Egypt, one of the finest of the woild. 


• See Arrian in Indicis, p. 321, fol. edit. Gronovii, 1704; and Bochart’s Phaleg. lib, i p. 13, 
quarto edit, 1674. 
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was anciently often called X’n/ua and Zffia Xv/uti, and in 'Scnphire 
frequently Terra Cham But, in the third place, if no other objec- 
tion held good, the very date of the lera of the last sovereign of the 
solar dynasty (2100 years before Christ) precludes all minute discus- 
sion concerning their character and exploits m a history aspiring to 
the denomination of regular y though, doubtless, concemmg many of 
them, as Bharata, Judishter, Pandu, Busbmanta, Nahusha, tlieir 
Dionysius, and Pumrava, whom I can confidently pronounce to be 
tlie Greek Poms, aB names of most renowned Indian conquerors and 
sovereigns m far later penods, m the subsequent pages mucli will 
occur In my opimon, those names were selected, by some artful 
Brahmm chronologist, finm dynasties greatly inferior m pomt of an- 
tiquity, and were artfully blended with names utterly fabulous, and 
characters tlic mere creatures of invention, to give to the whole fa- 
bneaUon an air of veracity, and establish a chimera on the basis 
of tmth 

I now proceed to present the reader with the rcmxundcr of Sir 
"William Jones's important strictures on the chronology of India, not 
only because wc shall have future occasion to refer to them, but 
because m them is also comprehended the corrected chronology of 
Khadacant, tlic native histonan of India, if, indeed, tliat may be 
called corrected, whicli, at cicry step wc take, and under the gui- 
dance of a most sagaaous and penetrating judge, exhibits the most 
glanng marks of error and mconsistcncy 


KINGS or MAGADHA 

Prad) Ota, ^ car before Christ 2 1 00 
Palaca, 

"Visachaj'upa, 

Rajaca, 

Kandiverdhana, 5 reign*, ISSjcars 
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Sisiinaga, year before Christ 1962. “ 

Cacaverna, 

Cslicmadherman, 

Cshctrajnya, 

Viclhisaia, 5, 

Ajatasalru, 

• Darbhaca, 

Ajaya, 

Nandivcidliana, 

Mahanandi, 10 reigns, 360 years. 

Nanda, 1602. 

“ This piince, of whom frequent mention is made in tlie Sanscreet 
ebooks, is said to Iiave been murdered, after a reign of a hundred 
years, by a very learned and ingenious, but passionate and vindictive. 
Brahmin, whose name was Chanacya, and who raised to tlie 
tlirone a man of die Maurya race, named Chandragupta. By 
die deadi of Nanda and his sons, the Cshatriya family of Pradyo- 
TA became extinct. 


MAURYA KINGS. 

Chandragupta, year before Christ 1502. 
Varisara, 

Asocaverdhana, 

Suyasas, 

Desaiatha, 5. 

Sangata, 

Salisuca, 

Somasarman, 

Satadhanwas, 

Vrihadratha, 10 reigns, 137 yeai-g. 
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“ On the death of the tenth MaurTS km^, his place was assumed 
by his conunander-in-chiefj Pushpamitia, of the Sunga nation or 
family 

SUNGA KINGS 

Pushpamitra, year before Christ 1365 
Agnimitra, 

Sujyeshtha, 

Vasumitra, 

Abhadraca, S 

Puhnda, 

Ghosh a, 

Vajramitra, 

Bhagavata, 

' Devabhuti, 10 nagns, 112 years. 

“ The last pnncc was killed by his ramistcr Vasvdeva, of tlic 
Canna race, who usurped the throne of Magadha 

CANNA KINGS 

Vasudera, jear before Christ 1253 
Bhumitra, 

Narayana, 

Susarman, ♦ reigns, 315 j’cars 

“ A Sudra, of the Andhra family, having murdered his master 
Susarman, and seized the government, founded a new dj-nastj of 

ANDHRA KINGS 

Dahn, year before Christ 90S 

Crulina, 



Srisantacarna, 

Paurnamasa, 

Lamboclara, 

V'nilaca, 

Mcgliaswala, 

Valamana, 

Talaca, 

Sivaswati, 

Purishabhcru, 

Sunandaiia^ 

Chacoraca, 

Bataca, 

Gomatin^ 

Purimat, 

Medasiras, 

Sirascandha^ 

Yajnyasri, 

Vijaya, 

Chandrabija, 


5. 


10 . 


15. 


20 . 

21 reigns, 450 years. 


After the death of Chandra^ija, which happened, accoiding 
to die Hindoos, 396 years before Vicramaditya, or 452 before 
Christ, we hear tio moie of Magadha as an independent Idngdom ; 
but RA'DHACANT has exhibited die names of seven dynasties, in 
which seventy-six princes are said to have leigned one diOusand 
diree hundred and ninety-nine yeais in Avabriti, a town of the Dac- 
shin, or south, which we comnioidy call Decan. The names of the 
seven dynasdes, or of the farhilies who established diem, aie Ab* 
liira, Gardabhin, Caiica, Yavana, Turushcara, Bhurunda, Maula ; 
of wliich the Yavanas are by some, not generally, supposed to have 
been lonians or Greeks ; but the Turushcaias and Manias are univer- 
sally believed to have been Turks and Moguls. Yet Radhacant 
adds, ‘ 'V^lien the Maula race was extinct, five princes, named 
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Bhunanda, Bangira, Sisunandi, Yasonandl, and Praviraca, rejgned a 
hundred and sra years (or till the year 1053) m the city of CUacila,’ 
which, he tells me, he imderstands to he m the country of the Ma- 
harashtras, orMahrattas, and here ends his, Indian chronolgy, for, 
‘ After Pbavihaca,’ says he, * this empire was divided among 
hllcchhas, or infidels ’ 

“ This account of the seven modem dynasties appears very doubt- 
ful m itself, and has no relation 'to our present inquiry, for, their do- 
mmion seems confined to tlie Dccan, without extendmg to Magadha, 
nor have we any reason to believe, that a race of Grecian pnnces 
ever established a kingdom in either of those countries As to the 
Moguls, tlicir dynasty still subsists, at least nommally , unless that of 
Chcngiz bo meant , and his successors could not have reigned m any 
part of India for the period of three hundred years, which is assigned 
to tlie Manias , nor is it probable that the word Turk, which an In- 
dian could have easily pronounced and clearly expressed m the Na- 
gan letters, should have been corrupted into Turuslicara On tlie 
■ttholc, ne may safely close the most authentic system of Hindoo 
chronologj, that I have yet been able to procure, with the death of 
CitANDRADijA Should any farther information be attainable, we 
shall, perhaps, in due time attain it, either from books or inscriptions 
in tlie Sanscrcct language , but, from the materials with which we 
arc at present supplied, u-c may establish as indubitable the two 
following propositions , that the three first ages of the Hindoos are 
chiefly m)'thological, whctlicr llitir mythology was founded on the 
dark enigmas of their astronomers, or on the heroic fictions of tlicir 
poets , and tliat the fourth, or histoncal, age cannot lie earned far- 
ther back than about two tliousand years before Christ Even in tlie 
historj of the present age, the generations of men and the reigns of 
kings arc extended beyond the counc of nature, and bejend the a- 
verage resulting from the accounts of tlie Brahmins themselves , for, 
the) assign to a hundred and forty-tw o modem reigns a period of tlirec 
thousand one hundred and fifty-three jean, or about twentj-two 
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years to a reign, one with another : yet they repiesent only four 
Canna piinccs on the tlirone of Magaclha foi a period of three hun*/ 
dred and foity-five years. Now it is even more improbable, that four 
successrve kings should have reigned eighty-six years and tliree 
months each than tliat Nanda should liave been king a hundred 
years, and murdered at last. Neither account can be credited; but, 
that we may allow the hrghest probable antiqurty to tire Hindoo go- 
vernment, let us grant, that three generations of men were equal on 
an arcrage to a hirndicd years, and that Indian princes have reigned, 
one ^Mlh anothci, two-and-twenty : then, reckonirrg thirty genera- 
tions from Arjun, the brother of Yudhishthira, to the extinction 
of hrs race, and taking the Chinese account of Buddha’s brrth from 
>vl. De Guignes, as the most authentic medium between Abulfa- 
ziL and the Tibctians, we may arrange the corrected Hrndoo chro- 
nology according to the followtng table, supplying the word about or 
neatly (since perfect accuracy cannot be attarned and ought not to be 
required) before every date. 

Abhrmanyu, son of Arjun, year before Christ 2029. 


Pradyota — — — 1029. 

Buddha — — — — 7 1027. 

Nanda — — — (599. 

Balm — — — — 149. 

Vicramaditya — — — 56. 


Devapala, king of Gaur - — 23. 

“ If we take the date of Buddha’s appearance from Abulfazil, 
we must place Abhimanyu 23^8 years before Christ; unless we 
calculate from the twenty kings of Magadha, and allow seven hun- 
dred years, instead of a thousand, between Arjun and Pradyota, 
which will bring us again very nearly to the date exhibited in the ta- 
ble ; and, perhaps, we can hardly approach nearer to tlie truth. As 
to Raja Nanda, if he really sat on the throne a whole century, we 
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must bnng down tlie Andlira dynasty to the age of ViCeamaditta, 
who, with his feudatones, had probably obtained so much power, 
during the reign of those prmces, that they had httle more than a 
nommal sovereignty, wluch ended with Chandbabija in the third 
or fourth century of the Christian ami, having, no doubt, been 
long reduced to insignificance by the kings of Gaur, descended fixim 
Gopala But, if the author of the Dabistan be warranted in fixing 
the birth of Buddha fen years before the Cah-Yug, we must thus 
correct the chronological tabic 


Buddha, year before Christ 
Pancshit — — — 

Pradyota (reckoning 20 or 30 ) 
generations) — — ) 


1037 

1017 

317or 17 


Nanda — year after Christ 13 or 313 


“ This correction would oblige us to place ‘VrcBAMADiTTA before 
Nanda, to whom, as all the Pandits agree, he uas long posterior , 
and, if this be an historical fact, it seems to confirm the Bhagawat- 
amnta, uhich fixes the beginning of the Cah-lug about a tliousand 
years before Buddha Besides that, Balin would then be brought 
doii-n at least to the sixth, and Chandbabija to tlic tcntli, century 
after Christ, sndiout leasing room for the subsequent dynasties, if 
tlicy reigned successive!} 

“ Tims Jiaic nc gnen a sketch of Indian history through the 
longest penod fairly assignable to it, and haic traced the foundation 
of die Indian empire above tlircc thousand eight hundred years from 
die present Umc , but, on a subject in itself to obscure, and so much 
clouded bj die fictions of the Brahmins, who, to aggrandiac Ihem- 
sclvcs, hai c designedly raised their antiquity beyond die truth, wc 
murt be satisfied with probable conjecture and just reasoning from the 
best attainable data, nor can wc hope for a system of Indian chrono- 
logy to which DO objection can be made, unices ihc aslronoinical 
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books in Sanscreet shall cleaily asceitain the places of the colures ii\ 
some piecise ybars of tlie historical age ; not by Idose traditions, like 
tliat of a coarse observation by Chiron, (vi^ho possibly never existed, 
for, ‘ he lived,’ says Newton, ‘ in tlie golden age,’ \vhich must 
long ^have pieceded the Argonautic expedition,) but by such 
evidence as our own astronomeis and scholars shall allow to be 
unexceptionable.”* 

There cannot possibly be' exhibited more' direct or positive proof of 
the confusion and perplexity in whicli the ' whole system of the In- 
dian chronology is involved than is displayed in tlie preceding state- 
ment, by an author, who, if ever any body could^, was able to 
solve the Gordian kilot. There ^re, indeed, certain leading events 
connected witli the history of India, as, for 'instance, the invasion 
of the country by Darius, Alexaiidei, and' the Mohammedan gene- 
lals, to which we can,* 'with piecision, and fiom the recoids of 
empires that have preserved their annals unviolated, assign incontesta- 
ble dates : the jeras, 'also, of Vicramaditya and Salbaham, of moie 
recent fabrication, are kfiown and can be ascertained. But, in regard 
to the more ancient periods, tlie whole is utter uncertainty and baseless 
conjecture, from the 'close Combination with their history of those fa- 
bles and that astrohomy, which tlie Brahmins delight to intermingle 
with the annals of their primitive sovereigns, and which, however 
gratifying to the national pride, has poisoned its chronology at tlie 
fountain-head. The ‘subsecjuent t^blC, coiriposed by 'our author, ex- 
hibits that chronology with as muCh precision as tlie subject will 
allow of and it is my intefifidn to regulate myself by it as nearly as 
I may be able, tliough I aiii of opinion; that But) d ha, who was an 
Avatar, and tlie next ill order to Creeshna, should precede Prady- 
OTA ; and for holding that opiilion I shall hereafter assign substan- 
tial reasons. 


^ Asiatic Researches, vol. ii. p 150. 
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A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE, 

According to one of the htjothbses tntmuUed m the preceding tract 


Cbriitiam tad 

Hindoo 

Yean from 17I8 

Mviidluav 


of oor na. 

Adam 

Menu I 

,579* 

Noah 

Menu II 

4737 

Deluge 


4138 

Nimrod 

JTiranyacasipu 

4006 

Bel 

Ball 

389S 

Rama 

Rama 

3817 

Noah's death 


3787 


Pradyota 

2817 


Buddha 

2815 , 


Nanda 

2487 ' 


Balm 

1937 


Vicramaditya 

1844 


Devapala 

1811 

Christ 


1787 


Narayanpala 

1721 


Saca 

1709 

mild 


1080 

Mahmud 


785 

Chengiz 


548 

Tatmur 


391 

Babur 


275 

Nadtr-Shah 


49 • 


* Atktk Rocifdtn roLtL p.i5C 



As empires^ like planets, must have an epoch from which to com- 
mence their career, for the reasons befoie stated, we cannot moie 
judiciously fix that epoch than at the reign of Bali, or Belus, about 
two thousand two hundred years before the birth of Christ. There 
solid ground for supposing, that the Indians have ingrafted a 
considerable portion of the history, properly Chaldaic and Persian, ort 
their own. Still, however, those events, which we find making a 
part of their annals, we must consider as Indian, and detail them 
accordingly. With these previous observations, I proceed, in the 
next chapter, to the consideration of the events of tlie Bamun Avatar, 
the fifth in order from the Matsya ; in which the same Bali is re- 
corded to have been deprived of his newly-acquired empire by the 
interference of the deity for arrogance and presumption. 


t 3 


CHAPTER 

Containing Reflections on the remarkable Accomplishment of Satyau- 
rata's Decision respecting the primitive Division of the Earth, 
and detailing the partiailar Events of the Bamun, or Dwarf, 
Avatar 

As wc have gradually advanced in this histoncal research, fresh evi- 
dence has constantly arisen to strengthen our conjecture, that cither 
Cush himself, or one of his descendants, assuming Ins name, led the 
first colony from Shmaar eastward, and peopled India, or, in other 
Viords, the continent of Cush Egypt, also, we have seen, tvas taken 
possession of by detachments of the same warlike tnbe, to tlic expul- 
sion of tlie amiable and unoffending race of the Sharmicas, who are 
considered in India, according to Mr Wilford, as Devatas, or good 
genii • Tlie name, as well as ferocious cliaractcr, of tlie kuthen, 
or kattn, tnbe, called Cutlixi by the Greek historians, seems to proie 
that cast to be the lineal descendants of tlie former By tlie Sharmi- 
-cas, the same line of argument induces us to bclieic tlie peaceful 
and religious tnbe of Brahmins was intended to be designated , and 
it IS remarkable, tliat, in die dnision of the earth by Satjeurata, 
while to die progeny of Jj’apcti, or japhet, were allotted all the re- 
gions to the nordi of die snoicy mountains, or Caucasus, to die Shar- 
micas were assigned all the districts south of those mountains To 
Cliaima, no spcafic portion was assigned , for his iicious conduct he 
was doomed to be the slave of his brothers In direct opposition, 
however, to the holy patriarchal injunction, the Cudiite line of 
Charm, b> force of arms, seized upon the portion of die Sliarmica«, 


• See pjjc 44 atoTT 
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both in India and in Egypt, and kept tliem in subjection duiing the 
fil^t ages. Still tlie piediction was fulfilled ; for, in India, and in the 
sixth Avatar, we shall find, that tlie deity, descending m the foim 
of Parasu Rama, totally extirpated the Kuttri race' of kings, and 
gave tlieir usurped empiie to the Brahmins ; while, in Egypt, tlie 
Sharmicas, under the name of Pallis, or dynasty of shepherd- 
kings, dethroned and exterminated tlie race of earliest Cuthite 
usurpers. In the line of Japhet, the Scythians, tlie patiiarchal 
mandate remains completely verified, and the uncounted millions of 
human savages, tliat tenant tlie burning deseits of Africa, have ever 
been and still are, m the first instance, the slaves of the Sharmicas, or 
Shemites, of Persia and Arabia, and, in the second, of the European 
progeny of Japhet. The history of Bali, which we are now to de- 
tail, forms a link of the great chain, connecting the history of the 
two great empires of tlie ancient world, Assyria and India. 

The Bamun Avatar, as before observed, exhibits to us the instruc- 
tive lesson of impeiial I)ride and arrogance humbled by so insignifi- 
cant an instrument as a mendicant dwarfi Mahali, or Maha-Bali, 
that is, tlie great Bali, had, by die usual means, (severe austerities,) 
obtained from Brahma, the sovereignty of the universe, or the 
tliree regions of the sky, the eaitli, and Patala. He was a generous 
and magnificent monaich ; he did not oppress his subjects, nor was 
fie guilty of any other ^eat crimes. His ruling passion seems to 
have been an unwarrantable pride, that led him to look down on all 
created beings with supreme contempt; at tlie same time, he neglected 
to pay proper homage and render their due oblations to tlie Devatas. 
In short, in the skies he would acknowledge no superior ; on the 
earth, he would allow of no equal ; and he boasted, tliat, by this 
unlimited extent of his power, he could control even 'the infernal re- 
gions, and precipitate his enemies to tlie abyss" of hell. The Devatas, 
or at least their priests for tliem, were dreadfully incensed at being 
deprived of their rights, tlie honey, die clarified butter, the delicious 
fruits, and other ^ich offerings, that used to load their altars : and, 
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m consequence, the former apphed to Veeshnu, through the media- 
tion of Brahma, for redress As the pnnapal crime laid to his 
charge was the defrauding of those JDevatas, exact retnbution was re- 
solved on in heaven, and he was doomed to be depostsl of his crown, 
also, by a species of harmless fraud, which, it seems, tlie Indian 
deity did not thmk it beneath him to practise on this occasion 
Veeshnu, dcscendmg for this purpose, became mcamate in the house 
of a Brahmin, venerable for jears and piety, and, assummg the con- 
temptible form of a dwarf, ill appareled, and apparentlj dcsbtutc of 
all human possessions, presented himself in a supphcating posture 
before the arrogant monarch just at the period in -wliicli he had been 
displajmg Ins accustomed pomp at a banquet of unbounded magni- 
ficence , but at which he had again insulted heaven bj not offcnng 
the usual tithe to the mimstctB of the sovereign deity who bestows 
all tilings Ball, admirmg the singulanty of his figure, and smding 
at his deformity, but at the same tunc compassionaUng his distress, 
bade him ask uhatsoever he desired, and Ins request should be grant- 
ed Bamun, mth respectful diffidence, solicited only a small spot 
of ground, dirce paces in length, for the purpose of erecting upon 
It a hut sufficiently large to contain himself, his books, his umbrella, 
and die drinking cup and staff, uliich the Brahmins usuallj carry 
widi them Ball, astonished at the modesty of his request, adtiscd 
him by no means to limit liis demand tndiin such narrow bounds , 
told him tint all die kingdoms of die world were at his disjiosal, 
and that he need not be afraid of intruding upon his generosity, cicn 
though he should request ground sufficient for the erection of a large 
palace “ A Brahmin,” replied the artful deity, “ has no occasion 
for a splendid palace liis real wants arc few, and by them Im de- 
sires should be regulated Only sucar that jou mil grant me this 
humble request, and mj utmost ambition is gratified " Bab, being 
about to confirm liui promise to the mistruitful Brabmm bj ilic usual 
ccrcmonj of an oath in Hindostan, the pouring out of water from a 
\csscl tiiion the hand of die person to uhom it is guen, (according 
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to the representation in tlie accompanying plate*) was interrupted by 
the planet Venus, a male deity in India, who whispeied him, that 
tlie apparently-misei able mendicant befoie him was VeeshnO in dis- 
guise, and exhorted him to be cautious to what he pledged his so- 
lemn oath. The high-minded monarch, however, disdaining to de- 
viate from his woid, confirmed his piomise with the required oatli ; 
and, bidding him stretch forth his hand, pouied out upon it the sa- 
cred-wave tliat latified it. As the water, in a full stream, descended 
upon his extended hand, the form of Bamun giadually increased in 
magnitude, till it became of such enoimous dimensions that it 
reached up to heaven. Then, with one stride he measured the vast 
globe of the earth ; with tlie second, tlie ample expanse of heaven ; 
and, witli tlie thud, was going to compass the regions of Patala ; 
when Bah, convinced that it was even Veeshnu himself, fell prostrate 

t 

and adored him ; yielding him up, without any farthei exeition, tlie 
flee possession of die diiid region of the universe. Veeshnu then 
took the reins of government into his own hands ; and, as an order 
of things, diffeient from what prevailed in the Satya, was to com- 
mence widi the Tieta, Yug, he new-modelled human society : for, 
whereas in the foimer, or perfect, age, all propeity was equally dis- 
tiibuted among the members of each of the great tribes, and in 
those tubes dieie was no disparity of rank or degree, he divided them 
into vaiious subordinate classes, according to dieir talents and virtues, 
in an age, in which it is the belief of die Brahmins, that one third 
part of mankind became i eprobate ; consequendy, by no means to be 
distinguished by the privileges, or continued m the possession of die 
advantages, enjoyed by an age when perfection univeisally reigned. 
In diis Avatar, a circumstance, e^ndendy allusive to Maha-Bah’s 
charactei as an astionoinei, and to the constelladdn Orion, in which 
his fathei, and possibly himself, was canonized, ought not to be 
omitted. While Veeshnu was extending his foot to take in the 
heavenly portion of his domain, and while Maha-Bali, at lengdi 
Convinced who was die august person that had defrauded him of his 
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empire, remained prostrate m humble adoration, the god Brahma 
came, and, pourmg water on the foot thus extended, it was instantly 
converted mto the great and rapid nver Ganges, wluch, m their my- 
thology and on their sphere, is actually represented as gushmg from 
the foot of Veeslinu Now I would wish to ask any of those 
cnUcs, who are so loud m accusmg me nf system, for exalung the 
Hindoo astronomers as the ongmal fabricators of the sphere, and 
stating the Greeks to be. their servile copyists, by what chance comes 
It to pass, tliat the Greek astcnsm Endanus, on their sphere, is also 
made to flow from the left foot of Onon f Surely to the elder nation, 
in time and science, is due the credit oF the invention , and, when 
we find the fact, as it is found, descnbed in their oldest Poorauns, 
and forming a part of the history of the Avatars, sculptured in the 
pagodas most venerated for their pinctity and anuquity, cicn 
incredulity itself can scarcely deny to the Brahmins the honour 
claimed for them in this, as well as in many other very curious and 
striking particulars With respect to ^laha-Dali himself, because ho 
had not oppressed his subjects, though he had despised the gods, his 
crown was not wholly taken from him, but he was left for the re- 
mainder of his life in the possession of Fatala, tlic infenor regions, 
and, as Patala was supposed to be on the south, because directly op- 
posite to the north pole, where the Hmdoo hcaien and tlic palace of 
Veeshnu is placed, this circumstance may imply his deposition and 
banishment from Cashmere and the higher regions of Ilindostan to 
the remote soutlicm distncls of die peninsula, where, in fact, we 
shall presently find ample remains both of his name and liis exploits 
After his decease, since his repentance was deep and sincere, Vccsli- 
nu informed him that he should be lecciicd up into heaven, and be 
placed there in a conspicuous and elevated situation, from which he 
might occasionally overlook those former subjects who had been so 
much tlic objects of his regal care Maha-Bah, having, also, disco- 
vered considerable concern lest certain annual institutions, gieatly to 
tlicir adianlagc, which he had in tlic plenitude of his power or- 
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dained, should not bexpropeily kept up, to quiet his apprehensions 
on that scoie, the deity faitlier decieed, that he should have per- ^ 
mission once a year, on the full moon in the month of Novembei', 
to levisit eardi, and see in person that they were faithfully ob- 
seived. 

Whosoever the Bali, alluded to in this Avatar, may have been, 
whethei of Chaldasan, or meiely Indian, oiigin, die name occurs 
repeatedly in the pages of die future history, and particularly in diat 
of a, celebrated dynasty, established at a very early peiiod on the 
eastern coast of the peninsula, whose capital, according to a former 
quotation fioiii Mr. Chambeis, was Mavahpuram ; which word is 
only a coriuption by the ti aiisiiiiitation of b into v, and die final ad- 
dition am, usual on that coast, of Mahabahpoor, or the city of the 
gieat Bali. This city is described in the Brahmin books to have been 
of an immense extent, abounding with magnificent palaces and , 
stately pagodas, long since swallowed up by die waves of the iii- 
croachiiig ocean, except one most august fabric, coveied with sculp- 
tuies of a gigantic size, representing die Avatars, and oldest Indian 
mythology, hewn out of die solid rock, and known to mariners by 
the name of die seven pagodas. The gilded summits, however, of 
odiei pagodas, submerged in its bed, have been, within die memoiy 
of the ancient inhabitants of the place, visible at low water. The 
city, whose luiiis may thus be observed, must undoubtedly have been 
modern compared widi the times to which I allude ; yet we know 
it has been immemorially the custom of the Indians to build cities 
successively on or near die ruins of die venerated abode of dieir an- 
cestors ; as Delhi,' for instance, ancient and modern, on those of 
Hastinapoqr, and Lucknow on those of Owd. That the etymology 
of the name is liglidy deiived he endeavours to piove by die circum- 
stance, adds Mr. Chambers, diat Bah is the name of a lieio veiy fa- 
mous in Hindoo legends, and so well known in those regions, diat 
the iivei Mavahgonga, which wateis the eastern side of Ceylone, has 
pmbably taken its name from him ; since, aecoiding to die Tamu- 
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]jan orthography, it means the Ganges of the great Bah * But that 
which places it beyond all controversy is tile genealogy of Bali, to 
be met with at the close of a history of the former Avatar, cited, m 
hi3 dissertation by Mr Chambers, from Sanscreet authonty, which 
expressly says, that the •virtuous Pralliaud, having been seated by 
Veeshnu on the throne of his deceased lather Hiranyacasipu, reigned 
with mddness, and by his piety exhibited a perfect contrast to tlic 
character of his father, that he himself left a son, named Nama-' 
CHEE, who mhented both his power and his virtues, and was die fa- 
ther of Bah, the founder of Mahabalipoor , a city so ancient as to 
be mentioned m two hnes of the Mahabbarat, which expressly fix 
Its situation to have been 

Sooth of the Gaoget tvo hondrtd TOgao* 

^ Fire yogan wotwtrf from the eaittni i«a.t 

The yogan, taken at its lowest calculation, is a measure of nine 
miles, and, by the latter line, the Brahmins seem willing to inctil- 
cate, that the sea has receded from tliat coast forty-five miles, and 
which may probably be as precisely true as the former, which, ac- 
cording to diat calculation, would place it far soudi of Ccylone 
That a considerable recession, honcrer, of the ■waters of die ocean 
has taken place is extremely probable, and, mdeed, evident to die 
eye that only superficially contemplates diis spot of stupendous 
ruins 

The reader mil find the preceding part of the legend inserted by 
Mr Chambers in die former volume^ of dus History, die remaining 
part, which introduces us to a fardicr knowledge of Bah, and die 
fate of this great city, being connected, in some degree, vvidi the 
cvenuof die Bamun, is here presented to him In die perusal, he 
will flill more clearly pcrccirc the nature of dicir romantic legends , 
diat dicy arc a relation of the war of icdicnal rather than ter- 
restrial bemgs , and diat a god is never wanUng m their m) ihologic 
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drama to solve any knot, however perplexed and difficult. 'The son 
of Bali was Banachercn, who is icpiesented as a giant with a thou- 
sand hands. Anuredh, the son of Kiishen, came to his couit in 
disguise and seduced his daughter, which produced a war ; in tlie 
couise of which, Anuicdli was taken piisoner and brought to Maha- 
bahpoor; upon Avhich, Krishen came in peison from his capital, 
Dwaiakah, and laid siege to the place. Seeva guaided the gates and 
fought for Banacheren, who woi shipped him with his thousand 
hands; but Krishen found means to overthrow Seeva ; and, having ta- 
ken the city, cut off all Banacheren’s hands except two, with which 
he obliged him to do him homage. He continued in subjection to 
Krishen till his death, after which a long period ensued, in which 
no mention is any where made of this place till a prince aiose, 
whose name was Malecheren, who lestoied the kingdom to great 
splendor, and enlaiged and beautified the capital. But in his time 
the calamity is said to have happened by which the city was entirely 
destroyed ; and the cause and mannei of it have been wiapt up by 
the Brahmms in the following fabulous nairation. Malecheren, say 
they, in an excuision, which he made one day alone and m dis- 
guise, came to a garden in the environs of the city, where was a 
fountain so inviting, that two celestial nymphs had come down to 
bathe dieie. The Rajah became enamoured of one of them, who 
condescended to allow of his attachment to her ; and she and her 
sister nymph used tlienceforward to have fiequent intemews with 
him in tliat gaiden. On one of those occasions they brought with 
tliem a male inhabitant of tlie heavenly legions, to whom they in- 
troduced tlie Rajah ; and betv^een him and Malecheren a strict friend- ^ 
ship ensued ; in consequence of which, he agreed, at tlie Rajah’s 
earnest request, to cany him in disguise to see the court of the Divine 
Eendra, a favour never before granted to any mortal. The Rajah re- 
turned tlience with new ideas of splendor and magnificence, which 
he immediately adopted in regulating his court and his retinue, 
and in beautifying his seat of government. By this means, Maha- 
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baTipoor became soon celebrated beyond all the cities of the earth , 
and an account of its magnificence having been brought to the 
gods assembled at the court of Eendra, their jealousy was so much ex- 
cited at It, that they sent orders to'the god of the sea to let loose his 
billows and overflow a place which impiously pretended to nc in 
splendor with their celestial mansions. This command he obeyed, 
and the eity was at once overflowed bj tliat furious element, nor has 
It ever since been able to rear its head • 

Of the race of Bal there also anciently existed a famous dynastj 
of Rajahs in the northern region of Hindustan Tlicy « ere sove- 
reigns of Lahore for many centunes prior 'to the Mohammedan ir- 
rupUons, and there ive find tliem, at thfc period of those imipUons, 
recorded by tlic Arabian historians to have been possessed of an em- 
pire extendmg from Cashmere, in tlie north, to tlie borders of the 
soutliem ocean, themselves distinguished by tlie highest personal 
braver) , and dicir armies remarkable for their number and disaphnc 
Tor, tlius IS the sovereign of Lahore described by M P Hcrbclot, 
citing those historians He calls him le plus puissant hn de I'llmdos- 
tan , and, m anotlicr place. Dal, fils iTAndbal, cslimd le plus nche 
et !e plus puissant rat de tout I Htndoslan f Trom tliem, also, the 
Rajahs of Delhi, of tlic name of Bal, are stated to haic been lineally 
descended, and no less than twenty pnnccs, under tins denomina- 
tion, are said, in tlic Aycen Akbery, to have enjoyed its throne for 
437 )cars in regular succession In short, tlic word Btlhara, immc- 
monally used to denote tlic sovereign potentate of all India, proves 
tlie great antiquit) and celebrity of this famil) , and may be adduced 
as no small tcstimonj of their onginal descent from the great post di- 
luvian chieftain above alluded to Tlic fable, aim, of the destruction 
of his capital b) an inundauon caused by the immediate mandate of 
Uic gods, naturallj inclines us to suspect these allcgonsls of con- 
founding a deluge, which subverted n great cilj, with a greater 
deluge, vvbicli inundated the whole eartli 

• Ailitw Rocuttiei toLL p. 156. t Aytra atcbfiy retD P US 
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ASTRONOMICAL AND MORAL ALLUSION OF THE BAMtJN 

AVATAR. 

On the supposition, which is at least exceedingly piobable, that 
the Indian Bah is the same peison witli the Baal of Scripture and tlie 
Belus of piofane histoiy, and that a considerable portion of tlie 
events, propeily belonging to the life of his father Nimiod, also 
called both Cush and Belus, aie engrafted on his sons, tlie astronomi- 
cal allusion of this Avatai will be clearly intelligible ; and, as to tlie 
moral, it is thioughout noble and expicssive. Soveieign of the skies 
is an expiession not inaptly applied to an astronomer of tliose days, 
who, intimately acquainted with the rhotions and i evolutions of the 
heavenly bodies, was thought to command their influences, and 
might mythologically be said to be Baals a min, or the lord of hea- 
ven, That high and anogant opinion of tliemselves and contempt 
both of divine and human power, aiising from a fancied acquain- 
tance witli the physical mysteiious opeiations of nature, m this 
Avatai attributed to Maha-Bah, continues, it is to be lamented, too 
much even to this day the vice of astronomers; and their punishment 
in so signal a mannei, and by such a contemptible instrument, 
was intended to serve as an awful lesson to ’ nations so devoted, as 
weie those of Asia, to the Sabian idolatries. By his being banished 
to Patala, I have hazaided the only explanation which I conceive to 
be consistent and lational ; for, after all tliat has been said on tlie 
subject, it is not impossible, but tliat the Hindoo geogiaphers, by the 
three regions allotted to* all tlieir more potent sovereigns, may allego- 
rically mean to designate the upper, middle, and lower, regions of 
that vast portion of Asia ; especially if we regulate our decisions by 
tlie oldest Sanscreet division of the country, which unites Asia to 
Sancha-Dweepa, or Egypt, of a part of which Sanchanaga, tlie 
great serpent^ was king, and governed a race of seipents. Hence, 
probably, the south was allegoncally called Patala; for, we have 
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great illuimnation , and, as those terrified creatures naturally fled to 
the woods for shelter, it is very easy to conceive that conflagrations, 
which would often happen, must have been peculiarly destructive, 
where a people considered the extinguishing of fire by water as one 
of the highest aefe of unpiety ”• 

The reason of this feast being kept in India in November arose, 
probably, because Onon, setting comically in that month, was 
thought by the ancient astronomers to engender storms and tempests, 
whence that constellation is called, by the Roman poets, Nimbosus, 
Sxvus, Infestus , and thfe observance of his institution at that particu- 
lar period might be mtended to soften the maligmty and avert the 
vengeance of tlie genius of that orb 

* • DUmtataoiUs p >85^ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Containing the History of the Sixth Indian Avatar-, which exhibits 
Veeshnu incarnate in the Foimof Parasu-Rama, by whom the 
Rajahs of the Race of the Sun are, for their Impiety, extirpated, 

I SPIALL commence the history of the events of the two next Ava- 
tars, comprehending the history of two powerful sovereigns bearing 
tlie name of Rama, by citing tlie decided opinion concerning them 
of the autlior, upon the basis of whose piofound leseaiches into tlie 
ancient annals of India I have all along proceeded, and shall conti- 
nue to proceed, as the most him and safe guide by which to legu- 
late my own inquiry and the readei’s judgement,' Sir William 
Jones, in his Supplement to the Indian Chronology, after lepeating, 
from vaiious and increased evidence, his confimied opinion that the 
Mosaic and Indian chionologies are peifectly consistent; that Menu, 
son of Brahma, was the Adima, or first-created mortal, and conse- 
quently' our Adam; that Menu, child of the Sun, was pieserved, 
with seven others, in a bahitra, or capacious aik, from an universal 
deluge, and must tlierefore be our Noah ; and that Hiranyaca- 
sipu, tlie giant with a golden axe, and Bali weie impious and ar- 
rogant nlonarchs, and, most probably, our Nimrod and Belus ; 
adds, that he is strongly inchned to believe, that the three Ramas, 
two of whom were invincible warriors, and the third, not only valiant 
in war, but die patron of agriculture and wine, which derives an epi- 
thet from his name, were only three different representations of the 
Grecian Bacchus, and eitlier the Rama of Scripture, or his colony 
personified, or tlie Sun, first adored by his idolatrous family. 


♦ Asiatic Researches, vol. u p 401. 
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From the str ik i n g parallel carcumstances that mark their respective 
hves^ It IS evident to me, that we shall immediately and uneqmvo- 
cally discover, m India, the prototypes of both the Grecian Bacchus 
and Hercules According to Aman,* fifteen ages had elapsed be- 
tween the reign of the Indian Bacchus and the Indian Hercules. On 
the supposition, therefore, that Rama, the son of Cush, or, as Bochart 
has It, Bar-chus, be, as is most probable, the true Bacchus of India, 
so there is the strongest reason to conclude that, by their Hercules, 
Creeshna, whose Avatar is the eighth m order, and u hose life comprizes 
the greater part of the more distinguuhed adventures of tlic Grecian 
Bacchus, was intended to be designated In proposing this conjecture, 
I advance, on the ground of argument often proceeded on before in this 
History, that, of two empires adopting the same train of mythologic 
reasoning, the credit of mienung, at least, if not of possessing, the 
prototypal character is the undoubted nght of tlie elder , in truth, 
tliat llic one ciJubits die original without disguise, the other die ab- 
scured and mutilated copy I shall endeavour faidifullv to delineate 
that onginal in both instances, and lease the result to the unbiassed 
judgement of the reader 

Hidicrto there has appeared an evident mixture of the Chaldsean 
widi die Indian liistoiy But m die history of the two Ramas, who 
were bodi natives of Hindostan, the occurrences concern India alone 
■We arc still, however, in die region of fable, and genii and odier 
invisible agents continue their operations on die histone drama In- 
deed, the martial exploits of dicse warriors were of such an uncom- 
mon nature, that, without such assistance, it was impossible dicy 
could be earned on Let it ever be remembered, too, that diey arc 
exerted on the side of justice and virtue, and diat die Indian Avatars 
arc nothing more than the Deity incarnate in brasc and generous 
men, combating wadi gigantic oppression, and confoundmg the pro- 
jects of danng ambition 


* AnUa tft Udiai p.3t] nCt. Croeorts} 1704 
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The first of these heroic Ramas is called Parasii-Rama, to distin- - 
guish him from the second, who has the appellative Chandra added 
to his name. This latter, as a conqueior, legislator, and reformer 
of public abuses, was still more famous than his predecessor, and it 
is on him in particular that the character of the Indian Bacchus is 
bestowed, on account of tire wonderful simihtude which many events 
of his life bore to those of the conqueror of that name, celebrated in 
Egypt under the name of Osiris, and in Greece by tlrat of Dronysius. 
Our concern at present is with the cider of these heroes. Parasu- 
Rama was the son of a most illustrious and holy Brahmin, of tlie 
name of Jamadagni, avIio, though allied to the blood royal of India, 
had adopted the garb and manners of an anchorrte, and devoted his 
time to prayer and austeritres in tire sohtude of a cell on Mount 
Heemachel, or Imaus, where he day and night fervently wor- 
shrpped the Deity. His wife, whose name, according to the Ayeen 
Akbery, was Runeeka, had retired with him ; and tire reason of 
their thus secluding themselves from human society was, that 
Veeshnu, propitiated by tire mortifications they endured, might 
grant them the desire of their hearts, a boon without which a mar- 
ried Hrndoo is ever miserable, offspring. One day, when a 
long series of intense penitentiary severities had unusually purified 
tire mortal frame, and rendered it more proper for intercourse wrth 
Deity, Veeshnu appeared to Runeeka in the form of a Jrarrdsome 
child, Rnd asked her, what was the object of the unrelerrting 
austerrties practised by herself and her hiisband ? She answered, 
that we may obtain of heaven a child beautiful and amiable as tlrou 
art. Your wishes are granted, said Veeshnu ; you shall have a 
son, who, to every bodily perfection, shall unite the noblest vir- 
tues of the soul. He shall be tire avenger of innocence, and tire 
exterminator of tyrants. Having said this, he disappeared ; and in 
due time the prediction was fulfilled by tire birth of Rama. In re- 
ward, too, of tlreir exemplary piety, Eendra, the prince of tire 
celestial regions, intrusted to their care the wonderful cow Kam- 
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deva, which had the property of yielding from her dugs whatsoerer 
the possessor desired Notwithstanding this enviable aftamment, 
they used their good fortune with moderation, and continued m their 
cell and m their usual practice of penitentiary duties. In the mean 
Ume young Rama increased m years and beauty, and shewed such 
symptoms of dawnmg talents and virtues, that lus fame reached 
Mahadco himself, whose palace is on the summit of Mount Kilass, 
and the god himself undertook his education- 

It happened that a prmce of ithc Ditye tnbe, or race of malignant 
genii, at that time very much oppressed tlie inhabitants of Hmdostan 
His name was Deeruj , he is represented as having a thousand arms, 
the expressive symbol of giganbc power and cruelty, and he parti- 
cularly made war against the Rcyshccs, or holy tnbe, whose deiu- 
tions he interrupted, and whose persons be insulted Hus sangui- 
nary despot, on a Jiunting excursion, happemng one daj to pass 
near the cell of Jamadagni, had tlio curiosity to enter it, and in- 
stantly demanded for himself and numerous suit those refrtshments 
which tlicir fabguc required To Ins astonishment and that of his 
attendants, a tabic was instantly and sumptuously spread, cxliibiUng 
tlio most delicious meats and tlic richest nines, and that m such 
abundance, that tlie appetites of tlie whole cawlcadc were com- 
jflctclj saUated After die cntcrlamment, -the hermit presented the 
monarch and his company anlli magnificent dresses, and jewels of 
inesUmablc beauty and value The prmce was so overwhelmed with 
surprise at this immense display of wealth in the cell of a secluded 
hermit, that, conccning tlie whole to be tlic rlTcct of magic, he at 
first refused to accept the presents, uml sternly demanded by what 
means, from what quarter, he had obtained nehes wluch far ex- 
ceeded tliosc of tlic greatest sovereigns, and in what subterraneous rc- 
ce^ thej were concealed Hic holj man answered, that Eendra, tlic 
monarch of ihe upper regions, had, at Mahadco s desire, and in re- 
ward of his austenties, intnisted to his care Kam dciu, the cow of 
plenl), whose dugs were tlic inexhaustible rmne whence his treasures 
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proceeded. On receiving thi^; information, the all-grasping tyrant was 
on file to possess himself of the wonderful cow, and eagerly pressed 
the hermit to bestow upon him tlie mine as well as the treasure. The 
sage replied, tliat was impossible ; for, it was tlie property of Eendra, 
and, without the consent of that deity, Kam-deva could not be remo- 
ved, nor would any foice on earth avail to tear her fiom tlie spot. 
This intelligence filled him with rage, and his avarice became pro- 
portionably inflamed. He now determined to seize the sacred cow, and 
ordered his followers to surround tlie hut, and bear her away by force. 
But cows of celestial origin are not to be thus easily captured ; for, on 
a signal from the heimit, Kam-deva magnified herself to tliree times 
her usual bulk, and, rushing upon the rajah’s troops with irresistible 
impetuosity, with her horns and hoofs she gored and tiampled down 
the greatest part of them, put the rest to flight, and th6n, before 
them all, flew up triumphantly to the heaven of Eendi a, her master. 
The t)T:ant, enraged at tlie, slaughter and discomfiture of his troops, 
immediately raised a great army, and marching to the spot whence 
he had been obliged so disgracefully to retire, and Kam-deva being 
no longer on earth to defend her keeper, the holy anchoiite was 
cruelly massacred, and his hut razed to the ground. Runeeka, col- 
lecting together from the luins whatever was combustible, piled it in 
a heap, on which she placed her husband’s mangled body ; then, 
ascending it herself, according to the laws of her country, set fire 
to it, and was with it consumed to ashes* In the mean time Kam- 
deva, in her journey to the. paradise of Eendra, stopped at Ky lass, 
Seeva’s metropolis, to inform Parasu-Rama, then about twelve years 
old, of the base and cruel conduct of .Deeruj to his parents, to whose 
aid he immediately flew, but arrived only time enough to view the 
smoaking embers of tlieir funeral pile. The tears lushed down his 
lovely face, and he swore by the waters of the Ganges that he would 
never rest till he had exterminated the whole race of Kettris, the 
raj'ah-tribe of India. 


! 
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Anned with the invincible enei^ of an incarnate god, he imme- 
diately commenced his career of just vengeance, by seeking and 
putting to death, with hia single arm, the Ditye tyrant, with all the 
forces that surrounded him He then marched from province to 
provmcc, and from city to city, every where exerting the unerring 
bow, Danook, and devotmg the Kettns to tliat death which the 
enormity of their enmes mented In vain they resisted, singly or 
united , alike unavailing were open force and secret fraud , they 
were discomfited in every quarter, and thus the moved end of this, 
as well as all the other Avatars, was effectually answered, vhich arc 
declared to be descents of the Deity, at certain stated intervals, for 
the express purpose of rooting out vice and impiety, especially if 
exalted on tlironcs, when more than usually predoramant, from tlie 
face of tlic earth This instrucbve moral should alwaj-s be home m 
memory while vc peruse tliem, it tends to render tlicm more in- 
tclhgiblc to die European reader, and to tlirov a veil over tlic my- 
lliological absurdities that obscure and disgrace them 
The conclusion of tins Avatar states, that the divmc Parasu, having 
fought and vanquished the Kettns m twenty pitched battles, and 
lianng utterly exUrpated the race of solar rajalis, collected together 
in one mass their, accumulated treasures , he tlicn performed die 
greal tacrffice, and, after consecrating a due proportion to dicDcit), 
distnbuted die remainder in chanty He dicn restored die empire 
of die dirce regions to die Devatas, or good spints, that is, esta- 
blished a new dynasty of just and vase sovereigns of die Brahmin 
line, and retired to the Gaut mountains, concerning which this 
Avatar contains a remarkable fact, often insisted upon bj ibosc who 
contend for the eternal duration of die cardi, and die great rcvoluUons 
clfcctcd by the succcssiic changes of water into land and land into 
water Tlic romantic storj is as follows 

Tlic Brabminf, visliing to assign a verj anaent, if not an infinite, 
date to dicir empire, assert, that the sea once iccrAfif the fact of the 
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Gauis, fiom which it is now distant above one hundred miles, and' 
have contrived this ingenious Table to sanction their assertions. ' After 
having tiansferrcd the empiie to theii paiticular tiibe, Paiasu-Rama 
lequcstcd of them a small poition of tliat empiie, in which he might 
end his days in undistuibed tianquillity ; which lequest, it seems, 
they thought pi opei to deny; a ciicumstance veiy inconsistent and 
improbable, but tlie fable lequiied it ; for, it was in consequence of 
this denial that Paiasu letiied to the Gauts. Being thus ungratefully 
tieated by those whom he had exalted to wealth and dominion, he 
applied to Vaiuna, the god of the ocean, which then l?eat agaimt the 
base of those mountabis^ and solicited tliat deity to witlidraw his waves 
a little fiom the shoie, and leave a vacant space, sufficient for an 
exiled piince to inhabit; he desired no gieater extent of giound than 
an airow would fly over. Vaiuna, ignoiant of the leal character 
that conveised widi him, and compassionating his situation, granted 
a lequest which appeared so model ate ; and it was settled, that the 
following morning, an ariow, diiccted from the bow of Parasu, 
should deteimine the limits of his futine dominion. Unfoitunately 
foi Paiasu, one of those penitentiary saints, whose eyes peivade the 
disguises of even the god?, by his power, knew and discovered to 
Vaiuna tliat tlie exiled prince was Veeshnu himself, who, having by 
thiee stiides defrauded Bali of the soveieignty of the univeise, 
would undoubtedly, by tlie stienuous vigoui of a divine arm, dart 
the airow to an extent that would deprive him of all the land 
over which his waters idled. Vaiuna now lamented the precipitate 
promise he had given, but declared it was iiievocable. It was finally 
lesolved by artifice to counteiact power, and the god of death was 
resorted to in this dieadful emergency. That deity kindly promised 
Ins assistance ; and, instantly assuming the form of a white ant, an 
insect peculiar to India, under cover of the night, crept into Veesh- 
nu’s apartment, and, while the deity lay sunk in slumber, with his 
sharp teeth he so nearly gnawed asunder the stiing of the bow, tliat 
it became impossible for tlie arrow to be hurled to any great distance, 
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The scheme succeeded , nor could the arm of Veeshnu avail to send 
It beyond the lunits of the tract which forms the present country of 
Malabar, and which, therefore, the Brahmins affect to say is the 
gift of Veeshnu m this Avatar The whole story, honever, is so 
unconnected with it, and so contrary to its general tenor, that we 
may safely consider it as an artful interpolabon, for the purpose of 
national aggrandizement. It is added, that Parasu, reflecting on the 
ingratitude of the Brahmins, uttered a dreadful curse against them 
on this spot, and that none of the Brahmin tribe are to be found to 
this day inhabitmg a coast which they consider as prosenbed to tlieir 
order The Hindoo legends affirm, that Parasu-Rama is still hnng 
on this coast , and die Ayeen Akbery informs us, they shew his ha- 
bitation on the mountam of Mchindcr • 

The sublime epic poem, called the Ramayan, m which the bat- 
tles of all die three Ramas (for, a third, called Bali-Rama, sllic 
elder brother of Crccahna, is often numbered among the Avatars) 
with their adversaries are minutely described, having not yet been 
translated from the Sanscrcet original, it is not in my power, at pre- 
sent, to enter into more particular detail concerning the adventures 
of diis fust who bore the name, nor to compare it nidi the Diony- 
siaca of Nonnus. I understand that tho indcfahgablc Mr Wilford 
IS engaged on die subject , a circumstance which must give real 
pleasure to all die admirers of Eastern literature, as he possesses both 
science and genius adequate to die invcsUgation In this gentleman’s 
Essay on Egypt and die Nile, there is a fragment rclaung to Parasu- 
Rama, extracted from the sacred books of India, from which nc 
learn, tliat he extended his conquests even to Egjpt 

“ Parasu-Rama, the son of Jamadagni, but supposed, afterwards, 
to has c been a poruon of the dii me essence in a human form, was en- 
raged at the success of the confederates, /'eir the confederate pnnccs, 
who had come from Egypt to assist the rajalii by whom his father was 
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murdered,) and circulated a public declaration, that Nared had urged 
him to extirpate them entiiely; assuiing him, tliat the people of 
Cusha-Dweepa, who dwelt in the hollows of mountains, weie carni- 
vorous ; and fhat then king Cravyadadhipeti, or chief ruler of canni- 
bals, had polluted both eaith and water, which were two of tlie 
eight foims of- Isa, widi tlie mangled limbs and blood of the stran- 
geis whom he and his abominable subjects had ciuelly devoured. 
After this proclamation, Paiasu-Rama invaded Cusha-Dweepa, and 
attacked the army of Ciavyadadhipeti, who stepped from the lanks, 
and challenged him to single combat. They began witli hulling 
locks at each other-; and Rama was nearly ciushed under a moun- 
tam, thrown by his adveisaiy ; but, having disengaged himself, he 
daited huge serpents, which enfolded the giant in an inextricable 
maze, and at length destroyed him. The blood of the monster 
formed the Lohita-Chanda, and tliat of his aimy tlie Lohitoda, or 
rivei ivith bloody v/ateis. His fiiend, Caiceya, whom the Greeks 
call Orontes, lenewed the fight, and was also slain. Then came tlie 
king of the Cutila-Cesas, and Mahasyama, luler of the Syama- 
Muclias, and usuallyresiding in Arvastlian, or Aiabia; tlie foimer 
of whom I conceive to be Blemys ; and the second Aiabus, whom 
the Greek mydiologists also named Orobandas and Oiuandes. They 
fought a long time with valour, but weie defeated ; and, on their , 
humiliating themselves and imploring foigiveness, .were allowed to 
letire, with tlie lemains of tlieir army, to tlie banks of the Cali, where 
tliey settled ; while Parasu-Rama, having teiniinated the war in 
Cusha-Dweepa, letuined to Ins own coimtiy, where he was destined 
to meet with adventuies yet more extraoidmaiy. 

“ This legend is told nearly in tlie same manner by the poet Nonnus, 
a native of Egypt, who says, that, after the defeat 6f Lycurgus, die 
Arabs yielded, and offered saciifices to Bacchus; a title corrupted 
fiom Bhagavat, or the preserving power, of which a ray, or portion, 
had become incarnate in- tlie person of Parasu-R-ama. He relates, 
that ‘.Blemys, with, curled hair, chief of tlie ruddy, or Erythrean, 
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Indians, held up a bloodless olive-branch uath the supphcating 
troops, and bowed a servile knee to Dionysos, uho had slain his 
Indian subjects that the god, beholding him bent to the ground, 
took him by the hand and raised hun, but convejxd him, together 
TOth his many-tongued people, tar from tlie dark Erytlirean Indians, 
to the skirt of Arabia, that he dwelt in tliat happy region, near to the 
conUguous ocean, and gave a name to the inhabitants of its towns , 
but tliat rapid Blemys passed onward to the mouth of tlie Nile, mth 
seven branches, destined to be cotcraporaiy ruler over the people of 
Ethiopia , and that the low ground of Ethenan Meroc received bun 
as a chief, who should leave his name to the Blemycs bom in subse- 
quent ages , I 

I know not whether some of my rcaden may not be so insensible to 
the charms of the Indian histone muse, as to rejoice that tlie Ramayan 
has not yet been translated , for, ccrtamly, inflated accounts of tlie 
combats of giants hurluig rocks and darbng huge serpents at one an- 
other, and of monsters, whose blood, spouUng forth m torrents, is 
formed into considerable nvers, are not “very consistent with the sober 
and digmficd page of history , yet, had the Ramayan been trans- 
lated, tliosc accounts miirf have engrossed no inconsiderable portion 
of tins volume I scarcely know whcdier I shall be pardoned even 
for inserting tlie long life of tlie Indian god Crceslina, from the Poo- 
rauns , but, as Creeshna is the most distinguished of all the Avatars, 
or rather, saj the Bralimms, as Creeshna was the deity himself m 
human person, while all the otlicr Avatars enjoyed only a portion of 
the diiinitj, and as it will be tlic last insertion of tire kind of any 
length in this History, I hope to stand excused, while I detail a life 
so replete with prodigies Tlie early date, however, of these pro- 
ductions should alwaya be considered, and die barbarous times to 
which they relate the exaggerated narration and facts arc, perhaps, 
the truest test of tbcir genuineness 
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Theic is no particular astronomical allusion in the brief portion of 
tliis Avatar, which I have alone been able to present tlie reader with, 
though undoubtedly there is in die original Sanscreet volumes. 
The moral, however, is manifest in every line of the preceding ac- 
count. It holds out, as do all the Avatais, an awful lesson to vicious 
piinces, but'Was intended moie immediately to display to us the sig- 
nal punishment of avarice and eiioition, and the just vengeance 
diat ought to follow eveiy infiingement of die i tiles of hospitality^ 
especially in those Eastern countries, where, as its ntes are more im- 
pel lously necessaiy, so the violation of them is moie flagitiously cri- 
minal. The account of the exdrpation of die Kettii tiibe, to make 
way for die Brahmins to empiie, is doubdess founded on some his- 
toric fact, the lemembrahce of which is tradidonally preset ved in 
the families of the Brahmin cast, and it in some degree explains the 
singular phenomenon, that in Hindostaii, a country where die laws 
aie represented as immutable, and where the distinedon of the casts 
is, in geneial, so accurately obseiwed, so many of the most powerful 
and venerated rajahs are Brahmins by descent. . ' 

Thus have ive. leached the close of the sixth Indian Avatar, in 
which we find India described as a country possessed by a civilized 
industrious race, obedient to their piinces, and, whatever may have 
been die conduct of those princes themselves, pious and moral, in a 
very early age after die deluge. Having now devoted so large a por^ 
tion to Sanscreet narration, blended as it is with physical and metaphy- 
sical chimasras, it is but just, as we have already gone through moie 
dian half of the Avatars^ that we should attend to the ancient 'ac- 
counts, which, from the wiiteis whom we denominate classical, 
have descended down to posterity, relative to ilie infant state of that 
empire, and die invasion of it by Dionysius and odier conquerois. In 
diese, though diere may be nearly as much fable as in the domestic 
nail ad ve, I shall yet faithfully detail them, and m the ordei they aie 
reported to have taken place, as I consider myself bound to omit 
nothing of importance connected with the ancient histoiy of India. 
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Tlie accouiiBi6f the Egyptian ixniptions into India, ,a3 detailed by 
classical lynters, are particularly proper to be inserted irf thfs place , 
because they will be immediately succeeded by the life of the great 
JRama-Chandra, who, we have seen, Su- Wilham Jones considers 
as the genuine Bacchus of India, and with -nhom, therefore, the 
parallel may be more easdy made by the reader ' iBefore, however, 
I quit these most anaent Sanscreet details for classical ground, I am, 
m some degree, bound to gratify my readers by an additional cvtract 
from tlic Seeva-Pooraun, translated by Mr Halhed, and relating to 
die destruction of tlie tretaendous Titanfan Ditya, Tarekcc, tlic rebel 
spint of the sky , the history of whose penances, and whose despo- 
tic acts, subsequent to his eialtauon, the reward of those penances, 
occurred in page 22 precedmg Tt will afford to European readers a 
proper specimen of tlie eccentric style and manner in which the an- 
aent legends of the Hindoos are wntten, and of die romantic facts 
which they relate , and, to my Asiatic readers, who arc more accus- 
totned to peruse such extraordinary relations, it will be proportion- 
ablj valuable, as dierc can be no doubt entertained by them cither 
of the gcnumcnessiof die ongmal, or of the fidelity of the learned 
translator ' 

Erom die portion of astronomy contained in it, it slioiild seem that 
some fatal conjunction or opposition of the planets, perhaps in Tau- 
rus, maj have formed die basis of the storj , since" Cartyceya, or 
Scanda, son of Seeva, nniinshrd bj the Pleiades, and the commander 
of the celestial armies, is no other than the celestial Bull personified , 
and indeed die splendour of the great star Aldabaran, in tliat constel- 
lation, seems jusdy to entitle it to the Iionour of being the leader of 
the hcaicnly host It should be remembered, that the bull is the 
sjmbol of Sccwi, on which lie is constantly pourtrajed in tlic jiago- 
<la«, as ^'ccshnu is upon the eagle Garoori Cartjccjw is there- 
fore drawn ruling on a peacock, whose expanded tail with nume- 
rous ejes represents the canopj of heaven, studded with stars It 
cannot be denied, however, that, in the Indian mjtholog), Scanda 
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is often considered as tlie planet Mars personified ; for, in fact, the - 
Indian deities are tlie veiiest Pioteus’s that can be conceived ; and, 
foitunately, either of those characteis is perfectly consistent witli the 
part he acts in tlie subsequent drama. As many detached parts of 
tlie narration may be found in Abraham Rogers, it is not impossible 
but that Milton, who was living when that book was published, en- 
riched his Paradise Lost, especially his sixtli book, which describes 
tlie battle of tlie Angels, with images drawn from it, since naany of 
tlaem are stiikingly similar. 
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CHAPTER V 

I i 

CmlAmng the Conclution of the Legend from ///e SeevA-Pooraun, 
relative to the Tyrant Tarelee, the Ditya , giving an ^Account of the 
> Profcsnon to the House of Heetnachel, for celebrating the Marriage 
of Sccca and Paroatr , the consequent Birth of Scanda, the heavenly 
Conqueror , the Overthrow, by him, of that Monster 6nd his Three 
Sons , and the final Destruction of their three Cities, of Gold, Stiver, 
and Iron, by Fire 

All tlic Devatas and other uihahitanls of die celestial regions 
being collected togetlier at tlic summons of Bliagavat, to arrange the 
ceremonials of the mamage of Sceva and Parrati, first came Brahma, 
mounted on his goose, wth the Reyshccs at lus suirup , next, Veesh- 
nu, nding on Garoor, his eagle, with the chank, tlie chakra, the 
club, and the pedivc, in hts hands, Ecndra also, and "iaraa, and 
Cuvera, and Varuna, and the nvers Ganga and Jumna, and tlic 
seven seas The Gandanes also, and Apsaras, and Vasookee, and 
other serpents, in obedience to the commands of Shrcc Maliadcva, 
all dressed in superb chains and habits of ceremony, ncrc to be seen 
in order, amidst the crouded and glittering cavalcade- 

And now Shrcc Mahadeva, after the amval of all the Dciatas, and 
tlie completion of tlic preparations for the procession, set out, in tlic 
utmost pomp and splendour, from tlic mountain Kilas Ills third eje 
flamed like the sun, and tlic crescent on lus forehead assumed tlic 
form of a radiated diadem, his snakes \icrc exchanged for chains 
and necklaces of pcari and rubies, lus ashes for sandal and perfume, 
and Ills elephant s skin for a silken robe , so that none of tlic Deva- 
tas, in bnihance, came near his figure Tlic bndal attendants non 
spread «ulc abroad the carpet of congratulation, and arranged in 
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order the banquet of bliss. Natiiie beiself assumed the appearance 
of renovated youth, and the son owing universe lecalled its long- 
forgotten happiness. The Gandaives and Ajjsaias began their melo- 
dious songs, and tlie Genes and Keenneis displayed the magic of tlieir 
various musical instruments. The eaitli and its inhabitants exulted 
with tongues of gloiification and tiiumph ; fresh moistuie invigoiated 
the witliered victims of time ; a thousand liappy and animating con- 
ceptions inspiied the heaits of the intelligent and enlightened the wis- 
dom of the thoughtful ; tlie kingdom of external foims obtained glad- 
ness, the woild of intellect acqiiiied biightness. The dwellers upon 
earth stocked tlie casket of their ideas witli tlie jewels of delight, and 
level end pilgiims exchanged their beads for pearls. The joy of those 
on eaitli ascended up to heaven, and tlie tiee of the bliss of tliose in 
heaven extended its auspicious blanches downwaids to tlie earth. The 
eyes of the Devatas flamed like toiches on beholding tliese scenes of 
raptuie, and tlie hearts of the just kindled like touchwood on healing 
these lavishing symphonies. Thus Shree Mahadeva set off like a 
gaiden in full blow, and Paradise was eclipsed by his motion. - 
On die other side, Heemachel also exciting himself in preparations 
foi die maiiiage, arranged himself, widi all the odier mountains 
and dieir wives and children, ariayed in chains of ivory and pearl 
and costly gaiinents, to wait upon Seeva ; and Paivati, diessed in 
all her ornaments, illuminated the bridal chamber. Heemachel, ta- 
king leave foi die present for die purpose of pieparing die Veda, 
as' is customary, bathed, and distiibuted alms to the poor and leligious, 
and continued waiting Seeva’s arrival. Mema also, accompanied 
by Naied, stood witiiout the threshold of die door, exhibiting, m her 
appearance, the utmost joy and impatience ; often exclaiming, “ Oh ! 
how ardently I desire to behold diis beauty and loveliness, for which* 
Parvati has practised so many tiiousand austerities and penances.” 
Bhagavat, who instandy knows the droughts of all creatures, bemg 
fully acquainted widi the pride and vanity of her lieait, to try her, 
immediately put on an appearance die most disgusting in nature, and 
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arrayed himself m the snaie’s skm and other insignia of the mendi- 
cant Yogce pemtent Those also, who were more immediately 
about his person, and formed his smt, were instantly changed from 
hemgs of exquisite beauty to figures of the grossest deformity , uhilo 
die advanced part of the cavalcade stiU retained their majestic appear- 
ance and splendid decorations 

And now the procession beginning to move forward, first went the 
Gandarves and Apsaras dancmg and smgmg, and Veeshiva-Vesu, 
who IS their chief, dressed in his chains and robes of ceremony 
Mema said, “ This, to be sure, is Seeda-Seeva ?” Nared answered, 
“ These are some of Mahadeva’s musieians and dancers ” Next ap- 
peared Pekshe and Mercegreeve and the other Yakshas Mema 
said, “ Perhaps one of these is Seeda-Seeva f” Nared again corrected 
her mistake In the same manner came by Pbaima-Raja, and Ecn- 
dra, and the Sun, and Moon, and Nakshatras Mema taking each 
of them, in turn, for Seeda Seeva. Nared answered, “ They arc but 
his servants,” Mema exclaimed, “ Oh 1 the fate of my daughter I 
Wliat must the person himself be, of whom these are but the fol- 
lowers 1” Afterwards, when Brahma and tlic Rcyshees arrived, 
Nared agam pointed out her error Next came Shrce-Vceslmu, in 
colour like a black cloud, conspicuous mth his four arms, and the 
pcctambcr, i e the yellow robe, which is his peculiar dress, and tlic 
bhrcegoolela on his breast, and the chank, tlie ehakra, geda, and 
padma, in caeh hand, and the mookout and other ornaments all in 
order , the eight Siddhycs were with him, and he shone radiant in 
beauty as the star of the morning Smiling, he advanced, in the ple- 
nitude of his power. Ilia eyes beaming like two lotuses, sublimely 
exalted on Garoor, and attended mtli all his Dcvalas Mcina’s doubts 
were now instantly changed into certainty tliat this was Sccda-Sccva 
himself Nared assured her of the contrary Mema then uttered a 
thousand cxtmsagant commendaUons on her daughter, wondenng 
what figure it could be tliat was supenor to tbi«. Then arrived Brecgii 
and the other Rej ihces, w ith their disciples Ganga and Kam-dc«, the 
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milch-cow, who affoids whatever each person desires. Out of these 
she selected Veseeshtoo, employed in the dhyan, or devotion, of Bha- 
gavat, and in reading the Vedas, as the bridegroom of Parvati. 
Naied, again setting her right, now pointed with his hand, and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Behold there comes his ai my ; regard them with fixed 
attention, and obseive Iliniself in the midst of tlie crowd.’^ This 
multitude was composed of Jins and other impure beings, on behold- 
ing of whom, no sensation arises but that of fen or; some of them 
with heads and some without, of a black colour ; others witli mouths 
upon their bodies ; armed widi bows, and beaiing mooshels, whicli' 
are their propel weapons, in their hands ; frightful in figure, horrid 
in voice, and sounding instruments of direful harmony. In the cen- 
tie they beheld Seeda-Seeva himself, mounted on a cow, having five 
heads and tliree eyes, his body rubbed with ashes, the hair of his 
head tied up in knots, after the fashion of tlie Saniassis, with a moon 
upon his head ; in one of his ten hands holding a cup, made of a < 
human skull, in another a begging-dish, in anotlier a bow, in an- 
other a chank, and all the others beaiing the symbols of penitentiary 
devotion ; an elephant’s hide coveied his back, and he seemed, as it 
were, besotted and half asleep* Naied whispered her, “ This is 
Seeda-Seeva.” The words had scarcely escaped from his mouth 
when Meina fell senseless to the ground ; but, soon after recovering, 
began to utter a thousand imprecations and abusive terms against 
Paivati ; crying out, “ Is this tlie sort of peison you long for ? Is this 
a person to be in love with ? A thousand cuises be on tliee, and a 
thousand on myself too for this due calamity.” Scarcely had she* 
uttered these rash words, when the deity thought proper again to lay 
aside his disgusting ' appeal ance and penitentiary habits, shining forth 
in all tlie goigeous array of silk and gems ; the golden diadem again 
embraced his temples, and bracelets of the finest pearl again deco- 
rated his arms and ankles. The astonished Mema fell prostrate at his 
feet, Parvati flew with transport into his arms, and tlie nuptials were 
immediately celebrated with the utmost pomp and splendor, amidst 
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the sound of the most melodious instruments, and the loudest accla- 
tnations of the adoring crowd 

The Devatas soon began to grow impatient for their promised, their 
mighty, deliverer fiom the giant Tarekee to be bom , and, it is added, 
in the Pooraun, that Seeva, to gratify their impatience, redoubled his 
caresses of Parvati Their impatience, however, sbll increased uitli 
the oppressions of Tarekee, and, in the end, they sent Fire, nho is 
a mighty Devata, as well to state the hardships they endured, as to 
animate his exertions The flammg elementary herald, to avoid ap- 
pcanng tcmlic, invested itself widi the gentle external form of a 
doi e , and, on its amval at the celestial palace of Seeva, found that 
ParvaU had just been delivered of a gigantic cluld, ohich was im- 
mediately consigned to the charge of tlie dove to be nursed The 
dove. With all its efforts, could not hold tlie mighty infant, but let 
It fall from the sky on the Ganges , the Ganges aim, unable to sup- 
port It, cast It up among tlie thick reeds on its banks , and tlicncc, 
presently, a boy, beautiful as the moon and bnglit as tlie sun, whoso 
liigh extraction and origin were visible in his countenance, arose , 
and to him were assigned tlie several names of ParvaU-Kanda, and 
Agnee-Bboo, and Gunga-Pootrec, and Scrj cman, and Scanda In 
the mean time, six rajah’s daughters, (tlie Pleiades,) nho happened at 
tliat season to come and batlic in the Ganges, each of tliem, as she came 
and vieued die boj, named him/irrson Pan-ati-Manda, assuming to 
himself six moudis, sucked milk from each of dinr breasts, and, on 
diat account, one of Ins names is Klianc-Matra, i e liaiing six 
modicrs Another of his names also is CarUcej-a, (the bull, on uhosc 
shoulders arc placed die Pleiades,) and he has manj more • Eacli of 
those rajah s daughters, alternately taking him for her own son, be- 
came cxcccdinglj delighted Narcd brought the glad tidings to tho 
Devatas, that a son had been bom to Sceda Seem after this manner 
Tlicj immcdiatclj set off m a bodj to his palace on the Mount 
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Kilas, making very gieat rejoicings, and congratulating Seeda- 
Seeva ; repiesenting that, if he would consent, young Seiyeman 
should become their leader and commandei. Bhagavat permitted 
them to act in that lespect as they might think most suitable to their 
own advantage. — The Devatas, thus assisted by Scryeman, came in 
warlike array to Sheevnet, the kingdom of the Ditye Tarekee, 
and, for ten days together, the lines of the two armies were opposed 
jto each other ; the combating waniors, with their mighty efforts and 
redoubted blows shook the eight quaiteis of the univeise. Innu- 
merable Dilyes and Rakshas wcie levelled with the dust of death by 
tlie strokes of the biavc, and vanished into air. On the tenth day, by 
the irresistible assaults of his all-conquering sword, added to tlie intre- 
pid bravery of the hero, the gale of victoiy blew on Seryeman ; and, 
by the assistance of Omnipotence, and the flashes of his victorious 
cimeter, he severed the head of that impure monster Taiekee from 
his execrable body, and libeiated the woild from the fiend that had 
so long tormented it. Most of die Dityes in his tram were also sent 
to the bottomless pit by his fiiends, and the harvest of existence was 
cleared of multitudes of Rakshas by the lightning '‘of the sword and 
die dagger ; those who escaped from die cimeter, esteeming defeat 
itself an advantage, made their submissions. In fine, neidier enemy 
nor Raksha dared to remain a moment longer in that countiy, from 
fear of this conqueiing hero. 

The Devatas, in die height of their joy and exultation, bearing 
Seryeman to Seeda-Seeva, and peifoimmg nemeskars widiout num- 
ber, addressed him, “ O chief of die Devatas ! O Mahadeva ! O 
guaidian of thy devotees ! thou who ait Sumeru among mountains^ 
who art the Moon among Nakshatias, and Vaseeshte among Rey- 
shecs, and Eendra among Devatas ! the three-lettered Mantra 
is diy awful symbol ! For die good of the world, ivhat is it thou 
dost not contrive ? Good and evil have then establishment by 
thy command; diy foim, which is more splendid than a ciore 
of suns, extends beyond the reach of thought and imagination T 
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"WTiat shall we do to perform duly thy worship ? and what power 
have we to perform thy pooja ? Venly, what means hath an atom, 
without head or foot, to open its mouth in praise of the all-illumi- 
natingsun f The hardships to whicli we have been exposed have 
tlieir remedy, as far as is possible, in thy compassion and goodness , 
now, therefore, we here oflfer to perform whatsoever thou shalt com- 
mand ” Seeda-Seeva said, m return, “ Whensoever any difficulty 
shall beset you, think upon me, and it shall be made smooth ” The 
Devatas then, having taken leave of Bhagavat, retuYned, vntli Uic 
utmost satisfaction, to enjoy themselves in their own habitations 
The three sons of Tarekce the Ditye, the eldest of whom was 
called Veedhenmalce, the second Tarckakshe and tlie youngest 
Kemalakshcjivho had fled for fear of Seryeman, employed tlicmsclvcs 
in praycis and austcnUcs in honour of Brahma, and tormented their 
existence with a i-anctyof mortilicaUons, such as no counter-devices 
could otcrcomo , as, for instance, standing for one hundred ycais on 
one foot, they continued absoihcd in prayer, and for one hundred 
years tlioy stood wntli their arms lifted up to heaven, and for one 
thousand years they subsisted altogether upon air, and anotlier thou- 
sand years tlicy remained in the act of prostraUon, with tlieir fore- 
heads to die ground When flicir devotion had thus exceeded all 
limits, Brahma, taking compassion on them, informed tlicm, that 
since, by extraordinary penances, they had acquired his goodnil), 
tlic cloud of mercy was fully distended, and tlic »oa of benevolence 
otcrllowcd Its banks, and that whatsoever tlicy should demand was 
not far from being granted Tlic Ditj'cs tlicn requested that Ire 
would bestow upon tlicm three cities for their abode , wath tins con- 
diUon, that tlicy might take their ciUcs witli them whithersoever they 
should choose to go, and that whcncicr tlieir cities sliould be nigh 
togcilicr, tlicn, if anv victor in tlic womb of time should rise, of 
sufficient i>owcr to overcome them, he might, with one arrow, dc- 
ttroj them all tlircc and tlieir cities Brahma returned, “ Tlius shall 
It be’" and immediately disappeared Tlicn he oidcrcd Meje the 
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Ditye, on whom depended the construction .of the houses of the 
Raksheses, to found three cities ; the fiist of gold, tlie second of 
silver, and tlie thiid of iron. Meye the Ditye, in conformity to the 
command of Biahma, constructed tlie said three cities accordingly; 
and the government of the golden city was conferred upon Taie- 
kakshe, tliat of the silver city on Kemalakshe, and the city of iron 
on Veedhenmalee, and himself was established protector of the tliree 
cities. In each city tlie chambeis of the houses weie ornamented 
witli jewels, tlie height of each house was equal to the mountain 
Rilas, and their roofs reached up to tlie highest heavens. Each city 
was adorned with beauties glorious as tlie sun, the deceivers of hearts, 
the exciters of ti ansport ! witli Ghandarves, and Siddhyes, and Cha- 
, renes, innunieiable, and musicians and singers excelling beyond all 
imagination ; with Brahmins, many performing the Agnee-hotra, 
many reciting the Vedas and Sastras, and devotees in perpetual effusion 
of prayer. Everywheie were to be seen temples of Seeda-Seeva, and 
wells, and tanks, and Paradise-trees, and drunken elephants, and 
chariots, and palankeens, and foot and horse without number in each 
of tlie cities ; and Dityes, mighty and powerful, learned in the 
Vedas, and deep in the Smritis ; with heroes, broad in tlie chest and 
strong in stature ; their shoulders like those of the mad bull, eager 
for battle, and their force of fist such as might tear the famished 
lion’s whelp from his prey. Even Eendra, the Sun, tlie Moon, and 
other Devatas, could not find in tlieraselves the means or force to 
resist them. Some widi blue eyes and hyaciiithine hair; some gentle, 
and some violent of speech, and prone to anger ; otliers, again, 
hump-backed, and others dwarfs ; every one of a different com- 
plexion ; but all eniployed in pooja to Seeda-Seeva and Brahma, and all 
perfectly ortliodoxin the doctrine of the Vedas, Sastras, and Poorauns ; 
and tlieir religion was far more fervent tlian that of any otliers of the 
habitable quarters of the world. The imagination has not beholden, 
even in a dream, ought in heaven or on earth that could equal the 
beauty and delightfulness of these cities. In short, the three sons of 
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Tarekee ruled in them respectively, and became so potvcrful and 
migbtj, that all the Devatas u'cre reduced to evccss of difficulty from 
tlieir tjTanny and oppression , so that, out of terror and apprehen- 
sion, their aggneved spints left tlieir bodies empty, and, addressing 
themselves to Veeshnu, poured forth the exclamations of distress 
Veeshnu heard them mth compassion, and promised tliem specdj 
and effectual redress i 


OF THE CREATION OF MOONDBS, THE FALSE PROPHET, BV 

VEESHNU, FOR THE PURPOSE OP SUBVERTING THE RELIGION 

OF TREEPOOR, OR THE THREE CITIES 

After dismissing the supphant Devatas, Veeshnu produced from him- 
self, fortlie purpose of subverting tlie orthodox religion of Treepoor, a 
certain person, iihosc hair was close cut, inth clotlicsall liltliy, after 
tlic manner of a dcmscs garb , upon liis back a copper pot, and a 
linen chavTy in his hand, and his month bound up inlh a 'uhitc 
cloth I Him Veeshnu named Moondec, and tins Moondcc, imme- 
diately performing nemeskar to Vccslmu, stood up, and said, " O 
lord of vorship, what is tliy command, and for what purpose was I 
created?” Veeshnu answered, “ Attend and hear that purpose! 
V hercas I have given tlicc existence immcdiatclj from mj-sclf, tliou 
must be prompt and firm in die execution of m) design , in reward 
of which thou shah be ctcmallj worshipped, and obtain exaltation 
I base fabricated, by mj own majTi, (tlic word propcrlj means 
tlluswnj sixteen thousand slocas (texts of Scripture) cnurely false, 
unwortli) of belief from one end to the other, and contrarj to the 
X edas and Smrcctcc llicsc lliou must commit to memoiy, that tlij 
mind ma) be consistent in tlicm, and wliom'ocicr thou shall dmu 
to thee, the same shall be converted to dice willi dl liis heart and 
soul moreover, if thou shouldst base an inclination to compose 
other books, thou shall be enabled to do it Make ihvsilf, llitrc- 
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fore, master of these, and get tliee to Treepoor, and, instinct the 
- inhahitants theie in thy new doctrine, that tlieii oithodoxy may he 
overturned and tliis may be the cause of their destruction. After 
that, thou shaft go to Meioosthelle, and theie,' by my command, 
disseminate thy doctidne, in all which no ciime whatever shall be 
imputed to thee, and thou shaft at length be leunited to me.” 
.Moondee, bowing with a look of obedience to the command, pro- 
mised to perfoim it. After tliat, he foimed four otliei disciples after 
his own figure, and taught them his own lying sastia. They also 
performed nemeskar to Veeshnu, and piostrated themselves before 
him. 

Shoidy after, Moondee, with his disciples, ai rived at tlie city of 
Tieepoor, and instructed the inhabitants theieof m the new doctrine. 
'Whosoever communed with them took lessons in their science, and 
almost in tlie instant performed their woiship with entire attachment^ 
and fell utterly into their delusive snaie. Nared, also, after a time, 
by tlie command of Veeshnu, arriving in that city, gave up his soul 
to their pupilage, and applied closely to their doctiine, that the in- 
habitants might be fully satisfied, since Nared, a truly-enlightened 
doctor, submitted to their instructions. In fine, the three cities were 
entirely and completely filled with this baseless doctiine, and there 
remained no vestige of goodness, of tlie Vedas, or of the sastras. 


OF THE -DESTRUCTION OF TREEPOOR. 

/ 

V 

Such being the situation of those devoted cities, and tlieu destiny 
being arrived, Veeshvacaraia, in obedience to tlie urgent command 
of Seeva, the avenging deity, now put in order all die brilliant ar- 
ticles belonging to his war-chariot, which itself shone like gold. 
The arrangement of the furniture belonging to his war-chariot was 
as follows : in the place of die right wheel blazed the sun, m the 
place of the left was the moon ; instead of die brazen nails and bolts, 
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which firmly held the ponderous wheels, were distnbuted Brahmins 
on the Tight hand and Reyshees on the left, in lieu of the canopy 
on the top of the chanot was overspread the vault of heaven , the 
counterpoise of the wheels was on the east and west, and the four 
semordres M ere instead of the cushions and bolsters , the four Vedas 
were placed as the horses of the chanot, and Sarasivaty was for tlie 
bell , the piece of wood by which the hoises are driven rvas the tlircc- 
Icttered Mantra, while Brahma himself was the chanoteer, and tlie 
Naeshatras and stars were distnbuted about it by way of ornaments 
Sumcru was in tlie place of a bow, the serpent Scschanaga was sta- 
tioned as the stnng, Veeshnu instead of an arrow , and fire was con- 
stituted Its point. Ganges and other nvers were appomted to the 
office of pnccursora , and the scltmg out of tlie clianot, witli its ap- 
pendages and furniture, one woiUd aflirra to be the year of twelve 
montlis gracefully moiing fonvards. 

"When Shrcc Mahadeva, witli his numerous troops and prodigious 
army, was mounted, Brahma drove so funously, tliat thought itself, 
which, in its rapid career, compasses heaven and earth, could not 
keep pace widi it By the motion of the clianot lieavcn and cartli 
w ere put into a tremor, and, as the earth was not able to bear up 
under tins burthen, the cow of tlie cartli, or Kam-dc\a, took upon 
Itself to support tlie weight. Sceva went willi intention to destroy 
Trcciioor, and the multitude of Devatas, and Rcj-shecs, and Apsa- 
ras, who waited on his stump, opening their mouths in transports of 
joj and praise^ exclaimed, “ Jayc ' Jaj c I” so tliat Parvati, not be- 
ing able to bear his absence, set out to accompany Sceva, and, in an 
instant, was up watli him , while the light, whicli bnghtened on his 
countenance on the arm-al of Parvati, surpassed all imagination and 
description Tlie genii of the eight regions, armed with all kinds of 
weapons, but particular!) with agn)astra, or firc-darts, like moving 
mountain*, advanced in front of the arm) , and Ecndra, and other 
Desatas, some of them mounted on elephants, some on horses, others 
on chariots, or on camels, or buffaloes, were stationed on each side , 
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while all ilic oilier orders of Devatas, to the amount of some lacs, 
foimed the centre. The Munietuvaras, with long hair on their 
heads like Saniassis, holding their staves in tlieii hands, danced as 
they went along ; the Siddhyes, who revolve about the heavens, 
opening their mouths in praise of Sceva, lained flowers upon his 
head ; and the vaulted heaven, which is like an inverted goblet, be- 
ing appointed in the place of a drum, exalted his dignity by its ma- 
jestic resoiindings. 

The historian here relates, that, if Bhagavat should choose, lie 
could, in one moment, with one glance of his eye, annihilate the 
universe, and hatli no occasion for destructive instiuments and war- 
like pieparations ; but the equipment of his chariot for his conveyance, 
his taking with him the Devatas and others, . and his prepaiing the 
unconqueiable bow and arrow, with the arrangement of the army, 
and ceiemony of the tiiumphal procession, all this circumstance and 
pride of war are not displayed witliout a proper motive, viz. that his 
enemies may know his power and feel their own ; that he may get 
himself renown, and that both high and low may be convinced of 
this tiuth, “ that I, Seeva, am master of all, and that all tlie infe- 
lior deities, &c. conceive tliemselves honoured by obedience to me, 
since I have composed my chariot of all the Devatas.” 

"When Seeva advanced his august maich nearer to Treepoor, the 
diiee Dityes before-mentioned met him with a mighty anny. The 
D^evatas, with conscious satisfaction, exultingly cried out “ Jaye ! 
Jaye !” Brahma, also, and Veeshnu, exclaiming “ Jaye ! Jaye 1” 
lepresented that the present auspicious moment was to be taken- ad- 
vantage of, and die inhabitants of Treepoor dispatched at once to the 
lowest pit. Seda-Seeva grasping his weapon pashoopete, with an ar- 
row, fitted it to the bow-string, and watched his- opportunity when 
all the three Treepoor should be arranged in a line, that he might 
finish their ivork with one arrow. When, therefore, diey were 
once formed altogether in that line, Seeda-Seeva let loose his arrow, 
like death, and transfixed them all in the twinkling of an eye. In 
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fine, immense multitudes of Dityes were biimt with fire, and innu- 
merable Rakshas were put to death , and such of the inhabitants of 
Treepoor as had employed themselves m pooja to Seeda-Seeva, and 
"had remamed firm m their faith, were preserved in health and safety 
fium that calamity, were enlisted m the roll of his servants, and re- 
ceived under his protection The Devatas performed nemeskar 
to him for some crores of Dityes who were burnt, and were also 
aniious to present addresses for their own salvation uhile his an- 
ger thus funously burned Seeda-Seeva and Parvati, out of their 
manifold love and kmdness, fastened the seal of silence upon tlieir 
tongues, but they broke out every moment into praise and tlianks- 
giving , exclaiming, “ O chief of created beings and Devatas I O 
lord of paradise, from whom nothmg is hidden I O Seeda-Seeva ! O 
Maliarajah ! O thou that art the type of all good ! O tliou tliat art 
without quahty ! O thou that yet art the possessor of all qualities ' 
O thou that art the destroyer of Treepoor and of all the Rakshas I 
the protector of the distressed and unfriended ' since tliy majestic 
Roop IS the thrcc-lottered Mantra, O quickly afford security to thy 
devotees, and in mercy ordam that faith in thee may ever be firmly 
rooted in our hearts, and that we may be blessed and exalted witli 
tliy favour 1” Seeda-Seeva, out of bis merej', graaously rephed, 
“ 'Whatever is your request, speak, and it is granted ” The Deva- 
tas humbly ansivcred, “ We pray that, whenever we arc put to 
strciglits by the Dityes, thou wouldst be our preserver ’* Sceda Sceva 
returned, “ Thus it shall be, and I wall ever be compassionate to 
>our situation ” On tins the Devatas, hanng respectfully taken 
leave of Sccda-Sccia, departed to their own habitations amidst shouts 
of joy and songs of triumph He who thhll read this adhyayc (chap- 
ter) wnth punty of heart will attam to all his wishes • 
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CHAPTER I. 


Containing (he Jlistoiij of (he hivasion of India by Osiris, King of 
Egypt, accoiding to (he Grech JFiitcis; by them inoic genei ally 
denominated Dionysius, oi Bacchus. 


As Egypt may justly contend for the palm of superior antiquity to 
every kingdom out of Asia, and, indeed, fiom the Sansercct writeis, ■ 
whose accounts we have been reviewing, seems to have been an- 
ciently considered as a part of Asia itself, our eye, during this survey 
of the transactions of foreign nations with India, is natuially hist 
directed thither. 

In the preceding book we have seen that one' of the numerous, 
and, indeed, one of the most ancient, of the Sanscreet appellations 
of Egypt was Misra-Sthan ; that name by which it is constantly men- 
tioned in Scriptuie from having being first peopled by Misraim, the 
son of Ham. The name is, m fact, pieserved to this day in the ca- 
pital of the empire, for Misra is the domestic appellation for Cairo. 
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It IS possible that Menes, the name of die first regular acknowledged 
sovereign of mortal race who reigned in that country, maybe only a 
variation of that of the great legislator of India, the father and sove- 
reign of the renovated earth. Menu, or Satyaurata It is also possi- 
ble that a veneration for so respected a name might lead them to re- 
tain It long as the fade of their sovereigns,* m die same manner as 
there are reckoned fourteen Menus m India, all refemng to, and 
centring in, Satyaurata The mode after which Diodorus Siculus 
wTites the name, Mnebves, adding that his symbol was die bull 
Aptt* strongly mclmes us to bchevc the identity of these personages. 
But Menes and Osins, both of whose names signify die sun, arc, by 
the period in which cacli is said to have flourished, proved to be die 
same person, and that penod is fixed to be about die 2220di year 
before Chnst, die very penod which wc haie assigned for die com- 
mencement of the Indian empire under Bolus Osins is said to have 
liiid die foundation of his Capital of Thebes 2215 years before Chnst , 
ho IS recorded to have reclaimed the Egyptians from that state of 
barbanty and ignorance, that cannibal ferocity, in which die Poo- 
rauris, ated before, desenbe them to have been immersed , to have 
taught them to cultivate that land of mud where the great terpent 
reigned, (an emblem of the chaouc state of Lower Egj’pt, since ani- 
mals of that class arc gendered amidst accumulated slime and filth,) 
to dram the marshes, to sow vanous kinds of gram, to plant nnejards, 
and to have promoted among them the worship of the gods, and 
die pursuit of those arts diat sweeten and meliorate man’s con- 
diUon 

Such was the character of Osins, and hence the Greeks, affixing 
to the name certain determinate ideas of supenor dignity and worth, 
have unanimousi} conferred on him the honour of haiing been die 
onginal Dion}'sius, or Bacchus, of Egj-pt, but how far the} arc jus- 
tified in dertennimng that the same renowned soicrcign was the 
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Bacchus of India is also a point tliat will remain for discussion after 
we have lecapitulated from those miteis the exploits, whether real 
or imaginary,, asserted to have been perfoimed by him in that coun- 
tiy. We shall fiist, however, summarily state a few general obser- 
vations concerning tliis rfncient Bacchus himself, whose name has 
been thus undistinguishingly confeiied on sovereigns, eminent for 
dispensing wise laws and performing beneficent and biilliant acts, 
and whom all the classical wi iters of antiquity have, with one con- 
sent', joined in asseitmg to have been the first conqueror, and not 
merely the conqueror, but tlie reformer and legislator, of India, 

In trutli, deeply as the history of this personage is involved in tlie 
fables of mythology, various as are the characters which Bacchus is 
said to have sustained, and multifold as are the allegorical forms under 
which he is represented; yet it is highly probable, that some illustri- 
ous character, (whether Egyptian, Assyrian, or Indian, whether we 
denommate him Osiris, Sesostris, or Rama, whetlier we derive tlie 
woid itself, with Jones, from Bagis, a Sanscreet title of Seeva,*^ tlie 
generative god of India, whence Bhagavat, or, with Bochart, from 
Bar-chuSj'J) eminently endowed witli tlie important qualifications 
ascribed to Bacchus in the earliest ages, actually did exist, not only 
a great hero in war, but a powerful patron and zealous promoter, 
in peace, of tlie liberal and useful arts. He seems to have been 
known' and adored, under one or odiei of his numerous titles, m 
every region of the earth: some of those titles are enumerated in the 
subsequent ancient epigram ; 

Ogygia meSAccHUM vocat, 

O s I R I N ^gyptus putat, 

Mysi Phanacem nominant,_ 

Di o N y s o N 1 ndi exis timant, 

Romana sacra Liberum, 

Arabica gens Adoneum, 

Lucamacus Pantheum. 


« Asiatic Researches, vol, i. p. 250. f Bochart’s Plialeg. hb. i. cap. 2, p ij. 
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Conjecture has weaned itself to discover who, among the pruniUvc 
race of mankind, this person really was , and, while some authors 
have dcnved him from Egypt and others from Greece, there arc 
those, who, with no small portion of probabihty on their side, refer 
us to the Sacred Wntings themselves for the tnie dcvclopement of his 
Jiistory, in the character of Noah, the prototype of all beneficence 
after the deluge There is a passage in Arrian which has been often 
quoted as decisive of the contest Wc are informed by that wnter,* 
that, when Alexander approached towards Nj’sa, an ancient and ce- 
lebrated city, in about the tliirty-second degree of nortli latitude, on 
the western frontiers of India, with intention to reduce it, he was 
waited upon with a deputation from the principal citizens, who im- 
plored his protection for its inhabitants, and diat he would Icaic them 
in the free possession of those laws and that bberty which thej had 
immcraonally enjoyed Tliey trusted tliat he would grant them this 
indulgence from his reverence to the memory of Dionj’sius, (they 
must therefore have meant the Grecian deity of tliat name,) who, 
after his conquest of India, and on his retreat from it, erected that 
city as a monument of his tnumphs, and as an asylum for those vete- 
rans in his army who were worn out in his service and unable to re- 
turn with him, that ho called the surrounding temtorj Nj’sea, and 
tlic city itself Nj'sa, in memory of his nurse of that name Tlie de- 
puties from Nysa farther informed him, tliat, to tlic neighbouring 
mountain, which hung over the city, Dionj'sius had given the ap- 
pellation of Meror, from tlic circumstance of his hanng been clic- 
nshed m tlic thigh of Jupiter , and that, of the sinccnt) of this 
their declaration, one demonstrable evidence remained, that tlic ny, 
sacred to Bacchus, which grew no where else in India, flounslied in 
a peculiar manner, the boast and ornament of Njsa 

It IS possible, that this story might have been artfully fabneated by 
the citizens of Nj'sa, witliout having anj real foundation, on purpose 
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to screen themselves from danger and flatter the piide of Alexandei ; 
and, as I have, upon tliat supposition, purposely neglected to insert 
this address at lengtli in my historical account of tlie Macedonian in- 
vasion, I should not have admitted it in this place but for the following 
very curious infoimation .to be found in the Asiatic Researches. 
“ I had almost forgotten,” says the president, “ to remark, that 
Meros is said by the Gieeks to have been a mountain of India, on 
which their Dionysius was born ; and that Meru^ tliough it generally 
means the north pole in tlie Indian geography, is also a mountain 
near die city of Naishada, or Nysa, called by the Grecian geo- 
graphers Dionysopolis, and universally celebrated in the Sanscreet 
poems ; though die birth-place of Rama (who seems to have better 
pretensions to be considered as the real Bacchus of India) is supposed 
to have been Ayodhya, or Audh.”^' 

The vanity of the Egyptians and Gieeks, in transforming to their 
own deified heroes whatever they had learned by tradition, or heard 
from report, concerning die illustiious exploits, in war or peace, of 
eminent men in the neighbouring kingdoms, is the fruitful source of 
nearly all die difficulties that attend die investigation of ancient cha- 
racteis, celebrated in tlie page of history. That a very strict inter- 
course, commencing even m the earliest post-diluvian agi as, existed 
between die Indians and Egyptians, has been indisputably proved ; 
and, as die Egyptians multiplied their theological fables by ingrafting 
upon them those of tlie Indians, so there is ample evidence to de- 
monstrate, that die greatest part, if not the whole, of tlie Grecian 
deities derived their origin from Egypt. To such a height, indeed, 
had their fondness for Egyptian ceremonies and customs arisen at 
Athens, that one of tiieir most celebrated comedians upbraided tlie 
Athenians, that their city was no longer Atiicns, but Egypt. 

Without entering, at present, into any minute discussions, wlie- 
tiier tlie Indian and Egyptian, and, consequently, the Grecian,' 


* Asiatic Researches, vol i. p. 259. 
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Bacchus were really the same person, a circumstance, however, 
extremely jirohahle from the foregomg and a variety of other colla- 
teral evidence which will be hereafter adduced, it is my province to 
record, m this place, the parUcuIars that have descended down to us 
from the ancient writers, whom we distinguish by tlie name of clas- 
sical, relative to this first memorable mvasion of India by Osins, un- 
der the more general name of Dionysius, or Bacchus , an invasion, 
which has, through successive ages, been equally the tlieme of the 
enraptured poet and tlie grave, but credulous, lustonan It is from 
Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, and Strabo, who were all three in 
Egypt, and denved their information from the phests of the country, 
as well as from Plutarch, who, however, it should be added, ex- 
plains away die nliole m an allegory, that die following gcncnl ac- 
count of this extraordmary person and this memorable eient is pnn- 
cipally extracted Osins, nhom, as before observed, all die wnters 
of antiquity consider as the ongmal Dionysius, and a real character, 
rotmdistanding the suspicion that arises from a tide signif) ing the 
SUN, this Osins, acknowledged to have flourished in penods long 
before Greece emerged from barbanty, is recorded to have been die 
son of Saturn, timf, and Rhea, the eaeth, nliile Nonnus, in liis 
Dionysiacs, relates that he was nursed by the Hours all which is 
evidently an allcgoncal genealogy , and, it hen intended to be ap- 
plied to a human being, can only be true of the first post-diluvian 
mortal Tlie story of his being nourished in the mens, or thig/i, of 
Jupiter, and educated at Nysa, in Arabia, properly belongs to the 
Grecian Bacchus, and, nc shall presendy sec, was founded on their 
misconception of a Hindoo legend, and dicir mistaking diat moun- 
tain for Nj-q, in India — When amved at an ago to take upon liim- 
rclf die cares of empire, he became at once the first and greatest mo- 
narch of Egsqit , and, after liaiing reclaimed his oini subjects from 
the state of ignorance and barbanty in which Ihc) were immersed, 
after has ing taught them the method of cultivating the ground, and 
diQu'ed among them the blessings of the harvest and the \ intage, after 
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having collected diem Into cities, made them acquainted with the arts 
of social life, and enfoiced upon them the worship of the gods, to 
whose lionom* he elected many magnificent temples : after all these be- 
neficent acts at home, this father and sovereign of his people, this mu- 
nificent friend of the human lace, left his lecently-erected capital of 
Thebes, and the nation he had tlius reformed, to extend his empire 
over the otlier kingdoms of die east, and confer on foreign nations 
die inestimable benefits he had bestowed upon the Egyptians. He 
was accompanied in this expedition not-only by heroes of high mili- 
tary fame, as Anubis and Macedo, his mail-clad sons, but by men 
renowned in the paths of inventive science, as Apollo and Pan ; by 
Triptolemus, skilled in husbandry, and Maio, the planter of vines. 
Nor was he destitute of tiiose who were skilled in the dance and the 
song; for, die nine Muses* are said constantly to have attended him 
in his progress, and die wanton fawns and the jocund satyrs spoited 
ill his Uain. 

To a conqueior, approaching with such benevolent intentions, at- 
tended with such powerful, as well as agieeable, associates, with 
force to compel, widi music to suodie, and widi oracles of wisdom 
and science to instruct, what nation could long refuse submission ? 
Having passed tiirough ^Ethiopia and Arabia, which he is said to have 
subjected and impioved by a vaiiety of useful institutions and stupen- 
dous works in architectuie; paiticularly, in the former kingdom, ha- 
ving laised vast dykes to confine die Nile, whose overflowings had 
desolated the country, within its' proper bed ; Osiris hastened to that 
nobler theatre of his glory, the Indiam empire. According to the 
above-mentioned authois, he found the Indians wandeiing among 
their mountains and plains in die simplicity of pastoral life and the 
innocence of piimasval man ; unacquainted^ with the principles of 
agriculture, and stiangeis, if not to die use of arms, to the piinci- 
ples of regulated war. The forces of Dionysius entered India, from 

* In many of the ancient relievosj Bacchus is drawn attended by the whole choir of the Muses j 
and, in honour of him, the name of Nysa was given to one of the two summits of Parnassus. 
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the Persian frontier,! in a magnihcent procession , and all the pomp 
and splendour becoming the monarch of a great and cinhied em- 
pire were displayed upon this occasion He did not, however, en- 
ter It enhrely unopposed, however ineffectually, by the jealous inha- 
bitants An immense multitude, armed with such weapons of de- 
fence as either accident supphed or infant science could fabneate, 
tumultuously flocked together from all the distant distncls of India 
to oppose die progress of the mvadmg army , nor could the benefits, 
likely to be obtained by emancipation from barbantj , in their opi- 
nion, atone for the irreparable loss of their hbeities 

Already exalted into a divmity by the prostrate adoration of diosc 
who beheld the wonderful effects of power, united mth clemency 
and wisdom, soothed by the flattering appellaUon of deity, and con- 
vinced perhaps of the necessity of contmuiiTg the delusion for the 
more rapid advancement of liis projects, Diopj’sius retained among 
the attendants of his court a certain number of female devotees, nho 
acted as priestesses to the new-made god, and a ho, by their frantic 
outcries and extravagant gesticulations, exhibited the appearance of 
divine inspiration These, under ibc impulse of a holy phrcnsj, 
rushed funously up and down the mountains, and made the forests 
resound with reiterated acclamations of “ lo Bacchc, lo TnumplicI” 
Each of these, as well ns the soldiers of his army, were fumishcil 
nith a /Aims, that is, a kind of lancc or spear nrapped up in vinc- 
Icaics, to amuse the unpractised Indians, and induce them to be- 
lieve that no hostihucs vcrc intended IVlicn, therefore, tlic rude, 
but innumerable, host, assembled to defend all that was dear to them, 
prepared for tlic assault, and had arranged tlicir elephants in order 
of battle, tlicsc funous Bacchx, considcrablj increased in tlicir num- 
bers by others ivho joined SMlh them in tliat disguise, and who af- 
fected the same tcmfic appearance, flew m a transport of uild en- 
thusiasm among the affnghicd Indians, and, brandishing on high 
tliLir tliirsi, and loudlj smiling the sacred cjmbals of iheir god, 
spread dismay and havoc uherever tlic> came Tlicir homd ihncks 
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and hideous yellings at the same time so terr^fifed the elephants, ,tlaat 
they fled in haste and confusion from tlie fleld, leaving the Indians^ 
who had placed upon those elephants their principal dependance, in 
consternation not to be conceived. A vigorous attack upon their 
broken ranks fiom the disciplined legions of Dionysius Soon ended 
flie unequal contest, and left him in possession of the glory of being" 
the first foieign victor on tlie plains of India. 

We have no paitiCulais of the route through India which the con- 

/ 

queror pursued ; but, as we are informed he stayed tliree years in 
the country, (from which ciicumstance the feast of Bacchus conti- 
nued among the Thebans dining the space of three flays,) Subjuga- 
ting it by his aims and improving it by his wisdom, it may reasona- 
bly be supposed that his autlioiity was absolute, and his dominion 
^ extensive, if not nniveisal. In all the countries Which Osiiis sub- 
dued, he is said to have left monuments of his tiiumphs, and to have 
erected pillais descriptive of his victoiies, even at tlie sOuices'of the 
Ganges, which some of his historians assert him to ha-^^e reached, 
while others of them insist, that he pushed on his conquests quite to 
the eastern extremities of Asia, and was only stopped in his career by 
tlie bounding ocean. 

Such is tlie substance of the vaiying accounts of tliis iiiuption'by 
foreign historians ; let us now attend to the opinion which, accoidmg 
to Diodoius Siculus, the Indians themselves entertained of tliis ex- 
traordinaiy chaiacter.*^ They acknowledged, indeed, he tells us, 
a Bacchus, to whose skill in legislation, in agiiculture, and in plant- 
ing vineyards and the laiger species of Indian fig-tiees, they weie 
much indebted ; that he was a great conqueror, that he erected ma- 
ny noble cities, and instituted sacred rites in honour of the gods ; 

' but, at tlie same Ume, they insisted tliat he was no foreigner, but a 
native of India. Dioflorus, however, oi his infoimers, must have 
mistaken when they lepiesented this Indian Bacchus as having 


* Diodorus Siculus, lib. in. cap. 4. 
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tailght the culture of the vme, however he might hare encouraged 
the growth of the ivy at Nysa , for, it is a notonous fact, equally 
the result of ancient and modem observation, that no vmeyards were 
eier generally cultivated m India before the tune of Akbcr, and, 
m fact, we can have little to do with Bacchus, as god of wme, where 
the Brahmms are positively forbidden to taste fermented liquors. A 
few wdd grapes, we are told by Strabo,* grew m the country of tlic 
Musicam, totally Imfit for use, and never improved by culture , hut 
those are the only grapes on record that ancient India e\er produced, 
though they certainly were no strangers to a kmd of mead, made 
from the expressed jmce of tlic sugar-cane , nor to a hqiior extracted 
from nee, which they drank at tlicir sacrifices In more recent 
times, Hamilton mentions a simdar extract, which, he sajs, tlicy 
called bang Tlie tnitli is, that tlie Greeks, who chose to call tins 
Indian hero by tlic name of tlicir own god Dionysos, were willing 
likewise to invest him with all the atUibutcs by which he ivas distin- 
guished in their own country 

It must not be omitted, tliat the Indians related farther of thetr 
Bacchus, that, so far from residing only tlircc years in their country, 
he reigned over all India (if Arrian, as cited above, truly states 
their relations to tlie officers of the army of Alexander) dunng tlic 
extended penod of fifty-two years, and died in a very advanced age, 
Icanng a numerous family of children, who continued for many gc- 
ncrauons to sway the impcnal sceptre. After having been absent 
from his EgypUan tcmtoncs three years, the iictonous monarch di- 
rected Ills course towards Greece, crossed die Hellespont, and, land- 
ing in Tlirace, added new glory to tlic Egyptian arms, by tlic con- 
quest and death of Lycurgus, its king, who opposed his progress. 
To Maro ho gave in charge to cultivate that ns yet unciiilced re- 
gion, bestowed upon Ins son Macedo tlic kingdom which, from him, 
was afterwards called Maccdon, and left Tnptolcmus in posjcnion of 
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Attica. At lengtli, he led back his tioops to their native countiy, 
and enteied Thebes in tiiumph, laden with all the choicest pioduc- 
tions and various wealth of the diffeient countiies which he had re- 
claimed and subjugated. 

These discoidant accounts seem to prove tlie existence of two he- 
roes of die name, oi at least chaiactei, of Dionysius, the one a na- 
tive, die other a foreigner ; and, in tiudi, the Indian annals, as will 
be seen hereafter, record die events of an Egyptian sovereign, deno- 
minated Deva-Nahusha, whence Dionysius was doubtless formed, 
and his feats have probably been confounded with those of diaL 
Rama, who we are about to piove was the tiue Indian Bacchus, after 
having liist finished the narration of what is to be found m the clas- 
sics conceiniiig this invasion and die memorials of it. We have it 
on the authority of Plutarch, in his treatise of Isis and Osiiis, diat, in 
honour of Osiiis, and jirincipally with a view to commemoiate his 
famed expedition into India, those games weie established which, in 
Egypt, were called Pamylia, in Greece, Dionysia, and, in Rome, 
Bacchanalia; and he asseits the Egyptian Isis and Osiiis (without 
doubt die Isa and Eswaia of India) to be the Grecian Ceres and 
Bacchus.’*' The kings of the Oxydraras, who inhabited the north- 
western paits of India, in which die irruption commenced, are also 
said by Curtius-f to have imitated, even till the period of the invasion 
' of Alexander, in dieir military excuisions, the order of march ob- 
served by that conqueior on Ins entrance into India ; while their 
priests continued to celebrate the orgies of Bacchus, which they pro- 
fessed to the Macedonians to have learned fiom himself when m their 
territories. Cmtius is a water upon whom so little dependence is to 
be placed, that, unless his account admit of confirmation from the tes- 
timony of otheis, no great stress can be laid upon the asseitions of so 
ciedulous and flowery an historian. Sir Thomas Heibeit, however, 
a travellei possessed of great learning and fidelity, confiims this state- 
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ment, as to those regions of the peninsula which he visited , and, 
after affirming, that he saw in many pagodas images exactly re- 
sembling those of Pnapus and Pan, as described by Semus, adds 
that the feasts of Bacchus are Etdl celebrated in those parts , for, that 
they cover themselves with skins, adorn their heads and tresses with 
ivy, in one hand holding a javelin, and in the other cymbals of brass 
and timbrels , attended by youth of both sexes, who ramble like so 
many distracted people up and down, and rend the air with their 
continued clamoun * Whatever opmion we may entertain of Mr 
Hollwell’s mode of mterpreting the mythology of India, m many 
instances doubtless erroneous, from the small advances made m his 
time by Europeans m the knowledge of Sanscrect and m the myste- 
ries of the Brahmms, yet his veracity, when he relates what he per- 
sonally beheld m India, cannot reasonably be doubted , and he con- 
fidently affirms, that rites, very sinular, if not exactly the same, 
witli those celebrated m the ancient feasts of Bacchus, arc even at 
this day exhibited as well in tlic mountainous regions as in the penin- 
sula of India f, On his return from India, he favoured the public 
with a very particular account, accompanied with engranngs, of 
some of the festive representahons in honour of the Hindoo deities, 
at which he was present m Bengal , and, according to him, the mys- 
tic dance, the exulting chorus, and tlic drums and cymbals, arc still 
m use In the dramatic entertainment, exhibited at one of their 
feasts called tlic Ram-Jattra, or dance of Ram, v/hosc resemblance 
to Bacchus we have before inUmatcd, that great idol is represented 
on his plate mvested with the crown of nctoiy, as the protector of 
empires, states, and property, encircled w itli a serpent, the emblem 
of imniortalit) , and riding upon a monkey, the known emblem, he 
observa, throughout Hindostan, of caaft, polity , and stratagem but 
wc shall presently 'cc that is by no means the reason why Ram » 
thus pouriraycd in his left hand he holds a bow, and is represented 
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in the attitude of having just discharged an aiiow fiom it. Mi. 
Hollwell has accompanied his engraving with a shoit histoiical ac- 
count of Ram’s exploits in India, as i elated to him by the Brahmins 
then present, which, liaving better authoiities, we have no occasion 
to copy, but he very justly adds, “ Undei these, tlie ancient history of 
Hindostan and its lajahs is obscuiely couched.” In this gioupe are 
united with Ram, Lacksmi, the goddess of giain, ci owned with ears 
of coin, and encircled by a plant bearing fiuit; Seeva, sitting on a 
white bullj an animal peculiarly sacred to Osiris, enviioned also with 
a serpent, holding in one hand a dumboor, or small drum, and in 
the otliei a singee, or musical horn, instiuments in use at all their 
festivals ; and Saraswaty, tlie Gentoo goddess of arts, letters, and 
eloquence. 

There is no occasion for our piolonging these accounts from infe- 
rior souices of infoimation, when we can at once ascend to the 
fountain-head of intelligence. I shall, therefoie, without farther 
delay, add the substance of what Sir William Jones has related con- 
cerning' tlie history of Ram, as the prototype of Bacchus, from 
* tliose genuine records in tire original Sanscieet to which he has had 
access. 

He commences the important information, for which tire public 
are so much indebted to him concerning tlris long-debated subject, 
who tire Indian Bacchus actually was, by obser^nng, that on the ce- 
lebrated topic of Rama land his atchievements both in Egypt and 
India, tire Hindoos have a great number of beautiful compositions, 
historical and dramatical, at least two tliousand years old ; that tlrere 
^is, in particular, an epic poem on the same subject, written by Val- 
mic, tlreir most ancient poet, called the Ramayan, which, in 
unity of action, magnificence of imagery, and elegance of style, far 
surpasses the learned arid elaborate work of Nonnus ; witli which, 
he is of opinion, if an accurate comparison were made, tlrere could 
haidly a doubt arise that Dionysos and Rama were tire same person ; 
and he inclines to tliink that he was Rama, the son of Cush, who 
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nuglit have estabhshed the first regular government jn thu part 
of Asia. 

After jnfontung us, that Ram (that ij, the second who bore that 
distinguished name, and whose more extended history will shortly 
he detailed) is an incarnate daty of the first rank m the Indian sys- 
tem of mythology, or, m other words, that he is an appearance 
upon earth of the preservmg power , he adds, that it is hu behef, 
that this incarnate deity was the Dionysius of the Greeks, whom they 
termed Eleuthenas, the delwerer, and Dithyrambus, the tnumphant , 
and that he was the same person whom the Romans, adopting the 
Greaan titles, called laber and Tnumphus, Sic &.c because botii 
nabons had records or traditionary accounts of his giving laua to men 
and deciding their contests, of his improving navigation and com- 
merce, and, what may appear stdl more observable, of his conquer- 
ing India and other countacs with an army of tatyrt He adds, 
that, m fact, Ram, or Rama, was the sovereign of Ayodhya, or 
Auhh, a city in the most anaent times of wonderful extent and 
magnificence, as may be inferred from the present Luenow’s having 
been, according to the Bralimm accounts, only a lodge for one of 
Its gates , that he is celebrated as a conqueror of the highest renown, 
and the deliverer of naUons from tyrants, as well of his consort Sita, 
from tlic giant Raran, king of Lanca , that he was comraandcr-in- 
cliicf of a numerous and intrepid race of those large monkeys, uhich 
some of our naturalists have denominated Indian satyrs, that the 
name of his general was Hnnumal, flic jinncc of satjTS , and that, 
by thenonderful activity of such an army, a bndge of rocks was 
nised o\er tlic sea, a part of uliicli the Hindoos suppose still to re- 
main, and he thinks it is probably tliat senes of rocks, uhicli, by 
Jitussulmcn and Portugueze, is mistakcnlj called Adam’s, for it 
should be Rama’s, bndge “ Might not," subjoins Sir \\ illiam, 

“ this army of satjis haic been only a race of mountainccrr, «hom 
Rama, if such a monarch ever existed, had ciiilized 'Wcmu'l 
not omit, that the father of llanumat ivas tlic god of wind, mined 
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.. improved tlie pipe by 

Pavan, one of tire eight genu ; and, as Pan i^ ^ 

adding six reeds, and played exquisitely on tli,^^ 

ments aftei his biith, so one of the four systi^^^ nominative, as its 
bears tlie name of Hanumat, or Hanuman, jn 
inventor, and is now in geneial estimation.”-'- 
These remaiks of Sir William Jones conce^j^^ 

Bacchus and Rama are much stiengtliened by 1 , PamarbanHm 

that, as theie were tivo incainate Ramas, Paras^fJ^^^^ 
so Osiiis is asserted by ancient mythologists to 

whence he was denominated In fact, p creeshna, and some- 

direeRamas; die last being the eldei brother 01,^^^^ 

times numbered among the Avatars; yet even 

rallel fail; for, in the hymns attiibuted to 

r^iyovog, or tlirice-born, •zs-^coroyovov, r^iyoi 
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phic Hymns, v. 29. 
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CHAPTER IL 

Contmumg the Invettigation of the Subject dtsnused in the preceding 
Chapter, with Strictures on the History of ancient Egypt, as con- 
nected with India, tn which the classical are compared with the 
Hindoo Historians 

As I conceive the history of Egypt id these early periods to bo 
closely connected mth that of India, and as Mr 'Vrilford has 
investigated at far greater length than Sir Wlham Jones the 
history of Osins and its first monarchs, I think myself obligated, 
notwithstanding the evident mixture of allegory mth tlic events of 
almost every reign, occasionally to notice them ns I proceed, since 
they not only mutually illustrate the history of each countiy , but 
throw light on the general histoiy of mankind in their infant 
state. 

The result of the mquiry, insUtuted in tlic chapter prcccdmg, 
concemmg tliat celebrated, but obscure, character in antiquity, deno- 
minated Osins, if in fact he were not Noah himself, seems to be, 
that" the EgypUan pnests, from whom Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, 
and Strabo, obtained their information concerning him, ham in- 
grafted upon tlic history of tlic actions of that pnnee (whether true 
or fabulous) that of more than one of tlic Ramas of India , the first 
of whom, )?arasu Rama, we have seen, in the account of his Ava- 
tar, IS by the Sanscrcct liistonans recorded to have combated watli and 
crushed the Sanchalas, or savage cannibal race of Upper Egypt, 
who liicd in shells, or the hollows of rocks formed by the accumula- 
tion of sliclls, exactly after tlic manner in which the Troglodylcs of 
the Grcaan geographers arc said to have hied Tlicsc latter were, 
doubtless, the first rude inhabitants of Egypt, to whom the exact re 
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veise of tlie story is more ti*uly applicable, since tliey were the fe- 
rocious people whom our Indian Osiris first civilized, restrained 
from rapine and blood by the just seventy of salutary laws, and 
taught to reside in habitations, better calculated to be the abode of 
human beings tlian tlie gloomy caveins and fiightful precipices of 
the mountains of the Thebais. The idea of these gigantic comba- 
tants hurling locks at one anothei forcibly brings back to our recol- 
lection tlie fable of the Titans warring against the gods ; tliat is, tlie 
Dityes warring against the Dcvatas, die most probable source of that 
Grecian legend. 

/ 

Ter sunt conati imponcrc Pelio Ossam ; 

Ter Pater extructas disjccit fulminc montes. 


The Grecians, indeed, armed with thunder the hand of their 
Pater Omnipotens ; but our omnipotent Rama, die father of the 
Indian nation, defeated his Titans by darting at diem huge serpents, 
“ which enfolded die giants in an inextricable maze, and dien de- 
stroyed diem.” The serpents here mentioned may allude to the 
uncultivated and marshy state of the lower lands of Egypt, which 
were probably in those early periods little better than a vast stag- 
nant lake, die proper place for serpents and other venomous reptiles 
to engender in. On tiiat account, doubdess, die gieat serpent San- 
CHASURA is said to have dominion in the Lower Egypt ; for, ac- 
cording to the Sanscreet books, translated by Mr. Wilford, “ On the 
banks of die Nile, there had been long contests between the Devatas 
and the Dityes : but, die latter tribe having prevailed, dieir king and 
leader Sanchasura, who resided in the ocean, made fiequent in- 
cursions into the country, advancing usually in the night, and re- 
tiring before day to his submarine palace. Thus he destijoyed or 
made captive many excellent princes, whose territories and people 
were between two fires ; for, while Sanchasura was ravaging one 
side of die continent, Cracacha, king of Crauncha-Dweepa, used 
to desolate the other ; both armies consisting of savages and cannibals, 
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■nho, when they met, fought together with brutal ferocity, and tlius- 
changed the most fertile of regions into a barren desert ” This is a 
just picture of die ravages of the sea and sea-monsters on an inunda- 
ted Delta , and, by the conflicts thus mcessandy tinged, may be 
meant the contests of adverse colonics, struggling against each odicr 
for the possession of the -country 

Two odier monsters are also said to have desolated Egj’pt in these 
remote •eras, Sani and Rahu by the first of which they mean the 
planet Saturn m his most mahgnant aspect , by Rahu diey must 
mean die Typhon iihose combats widi Osins are so renowned m an- 
cient fable , for, dius Mr Wllford “ Rahu is represented, on ac- 
count of his tyranny, as an immense nver-dragon, or crocodile, or 
radier a fabulous monster indi four talons, called Gralia, from a root, 
implymg violent ttiiure , and, in the Purauns, it seems to be die 
creature of poetical fancy The tyrant, however, m his human 
sliapo, -had -ax children, all -equally mischievous indi their fadicr 
In his allcgoncal character, he was decapitated ]jy Veeshnu , (dial 
IS, Veeshnu incarnate in Rama,) his lower extremity became the 
Cctu, or dragon's tail, and his head is sUll cdllcd Rahu, the ascend- 
ing node." Concerning Sam, a tyrant perhaps constellated in Sa- 
turn, dicrc -IS in die same record a most remarkable relation , for, 
he IS said to have been expelled Egy’pt when /iroma, a grandson of 
Salt/aurala, (plainly the eldest Rama,) died , which incontestably 
marks die idenuty of the character In truth, all diis must be con- 
sidered as history blended nidi physics, marking the gradual pro- 
gress of improvement that took place among men and in the coiin- 
tnes at first inhabited by them Tlic Typhon of the Egyptians is the 
Sanchasura of the Brahmins, the Python of the Greeks, (the Greeks, 
nho, emigrating from Egypt, under Danau', transported mtli them 
the enormous mass of her mydiological superstitions,) that tremen- 
dous serpent, breatbiiig deiounng flames, il, mdi the small allcra- 
uon of a letter, the Typhon of Egypt, liis being slam by the Pythian 
Apollo, n the one region, is the copy of liis de-tniction by Homs, 
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the son of Osiiis, in the other; and the whole may ultimately allude 
to tlie power of tlie sun drying up tlie stagnant lakes of Egypt, and 
consuming by his scorching beam tlie venomous reptiles concealed 
within their slimy bosom. 

The important particulars which I am enabled, by Mr. Wilford, 
to impait to the leader concerning Deo Naush, or Deva Nahu- 
SHA, tlie temporary sovereign of Meru, whence, doubtless, the 
title of Dionysius among the Greeks was formed, and the name and 
stoiy of the mountain Meros derived, are to be found in the follow- 
ing Indian legend, which 1 shall preface with what he has commu- 
nicated at more detail than Sir William Jones concerning that moun- 
tain. On the latter subject he observes : “ According to the orthodox 
Hindoos, the globe is divided into two hemispheres, both called 
Mei u ; but the superior hemisphere is distinguished by the name 
of Sumeru, which implies beauty and excellence, in opposition to 
die lower hemisphere, or Cumeru, which signifies the reverse. By 
Meru, without any adjunct, tiiey generally mean the higher, or 
northern, hemisphere, which they describe, with a profusion of 
poetical imagery, as the seat of delights ; while they represent Cu- 
meru as the dreary habitation of demons, in some parts intensely 
cold, and in others so hot that die waters are continually boiling. 
In strict propriety, Meru denotes die pole and die polar regions ; 
but it is the celestial nordi pole round wliich they place die gardens 
and meti'opolis of Indr a, while Yam a holds his court in the oppo- 
site polar circle, or the station of the Asoors, who warred with die 
Soors, or gods of die firmament.’* 

This geographical description is absolutely necessary to the eluci- 
dation of die legend itself, which, our audior observes, is manifesdy 
connected with the oldest history and mydiology in die world. “ In- 
DRA, king of Meru, having slain a peison of die sacerdotal class, 
was obliged to retire from the world, in order to perform the penance 
ordained for the ci iine of Brahmahatya, or the murder of a Brahmin ; 
his dominions were soon in the greatest disorder, and the rebel Dityes 
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oppressed ihe Dcras, who applied for assistance to NAHVBHa, a 
prince of distinguished virtues, "whom they ainatumously elected 
king of their heavenly mansions, rath the title of XtEVAifAmrsHA 
His first object was to reduce the Dityes and the sovereigns of all the 
Dweeps, who had shaken offuheir allegiance, for "which purpose 
he raised an immense army, and -marched ihrough the mtenor 
•Cusha-Dweep, or Iran and Arabia, through the extenor Dweep of 
Cusha, or Ethiopia, through Sancha-Dweep, /oriEgypt, ithrough 
yaraha-Dweep, or Europe, ithrough Chandra-Dweep, and through 
the oountnes now -called Siberia and Chma,' When he invaded 
Egypt, he overthrew the combmed forces of 'the iCubla-Ccsas and 
Syama-Muchas with so.temble a-camage, that thc'Cali (thehJile) was 
reported to have -swallowed up the natives of Egypt, tvhoee bodies 
were thrown into her stream JJunng iis travels, he huilt many 
.places of worship, andgavc each of them the tide of Dovanaliusham 
the pnnapal nvors of the countries ithrough which he passed were 
also distinguished by lus name, NAatosnA "being an iippellation of 
the hfilo, of thcfChacshu or Oxus, of "ihe "Varaha or Istcr, and of re- 
wcrnl others He returned through India to Alcni 

“ Tills fable of XtEVA-NattusnA, who is alwaj’s called Dco- 
hJaushlinldie popular dialects, is clearly the same m part-mlh that 
of Dionysus, whether it allude to any single penonage or to a whole 
colony, and we seem it the ongin of the Grecian fiction, that of 
Dionjsus being sewed up m the Alcros, or thigh, of Jupiter, ’for 
Mcru, on whicli iDcra Nahusha resided for a time, wni ‘the scat of 
Indra, die god of the firmament, and Jupiter of India ' • 

^ In the above Sansercot relation, wc sec, is exhibited a sw-cep of 
conquest far bejond what even the Greek writers Iiai-c assigned to 
Bacchus , for, it takes m the whole of the liabitahlc world, and m 
mj opinion, as Nahuslia is said to have been aprincc of dislrnguidml 
virtue, can onij allude to die Cm virtuous colonics of Slicmilc ex- 
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traction witk Satyamata-Menii,, or some: other patriarchal chief, at 
their head, conqueiing, tlie stubborn and' malignant race of Cuthite 
origin,, who opposed his, equitable laws, and aimed toi establish on 
the earth a system of sanguinary despotism or -involve all things in a' 
state oh boundless anarchy. If, however, we understand tlie passage 
just cited^only in, a mythological senses^; it may allude to tlie physical! 
evif that had. oveispread the face' of tlie^ earth, the ferocious savages,, 
tlie inundating waters, ^d the pestilentiah vapours, personified under 
the. form, of demons,, malignant in mind and hideous of aspect. 
Thus- far in the parallel Osins, or Bacchus,, has -been considered as a 
conqueror r his more particular resemblance to the Indian Eswara, as* 
well as his more honouiable character,' considered, as the patron of 
arts and letteis, is displayed, in the subsequent Indian, legend, in 
which is. clearly traced the ongLn of each of these celebrated- 
names. 

. “ We. read in tlie Maliad-Himalaya-Cbanda, that, after a deluge, 
from which very few of the human race- were preserved, men be- 
came ignorant' and biutal, without arts or sciences, and even with- 
out a regular Iknguage : tliat part of Sanclia-Dweep in paiticular was 
inhabited by various tribes,, who were perpetually disputing ; but 
that Iswara descended among diem, appeased their animosities,, and 
formed them into a community of citizens, mixed, without imfidious 
distinctions ; whence die place where he appeared was denominated 
Misra-Sthan : diat he sent his consort Vageswaii, or die goddess of 
speech,- to instruct die rising generations m arts and languages ; for 
which purpose she also visited die Dweep of Cusha. Now die an- 
cient city of Misra was- Memphis ; and, when die seat of govern* 

' ment-was transfer! ed to the opposite side of die river, die new city 
had likendse the name of Misr, which it sUll retains ; for Alkahirah, 
or the conquenss, vulgarly Cairo, is merely an Arabic epidiet. 

“ Vagiswara,' or Vagisa, commonly pronounced Baglswar and 
Bagis, means the loi d of speech ; but I have seen only one temple 
dedicaled to a god with that tide : it stands at Gangapur, formerly 
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Dehterea, near Benares^ and appears to be very ancient The 
pnests of Bagiswara offer to his consort a lower mantle with a red 
fringe, and an earthen pot shaped like a coronet To the god him- 
self they present a vase full of arrack , and tliey even sacnfice a hog 
to him, pouring its blood before the idol, and rcstonng the carcase 
to its owner , a ceremony which the Egyptians performed m honour 
of Bacchus Osins, whom I suppose to be the same deity, as I bc- 
heve the Bassandes to have been so named from Bassan Several 
demi-gods (of whom Cicero reckons five) had tlie name of Bacchus, 
and it IS not improbable that some confusion has been caused by the 
resemblance of names thus, Bagiswara was changed by the Greeks 
into Bacchus Osins , and, when they introduced a foreign name 
witli the termination of a case in their own tongue, they formed a 
nominative from it hence, -from Bhagawan, also, they first made 
Bacchon, and afterwards Bacchos , and, partly from tliat strange 
carelessness conspicuous m all their mquincs, partly from the reserve 
of the Egyptian pnests, they melted the three divimtics of Egypt and 
India into one, whom they miscalled -Osins ” 

It has already been observed, tliat some mythological wnters, with 
no small shew of reason on their side, refer us to the character of 
Noah for an explanation of the pnncipal arcumstances related Of 
Osins. Among these, the most eminent arc Dr Shuckford and Mr 
Bryant, but more particularly the latter gentleman m his often-cited 
Analysis of Anacnt Mytliology 

Throughout tliat learned and elaborate work, Mr Bryant consi- 
ders Osins as the great patnarch , and insists, tliat all the ntes insti- 
tuted in Egjqit and the East, m honour of tliat deified pnnee, haic 
an immediate allusion to Noah Among much other very impressive 
cndcncc, he mentions that remarkable circumstance of the ceremony 
of shutting up Osins in liis ark takmg place on the tncnticth daj of 
the montli Ath>T, “ the precise montli, and da) of tlic month, on 
nliicli Noah entered tlic ark ’ Tins name of Dionusos he denies 
from Dios-Nusos , for, h) tlic latter term, he argues, the word Noah, 
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OP wha, of the most ancient among the Greek writers, except 
Sanchoniathon, ever pretended to have obtamed a sight of them? 
Yet, that such books existed, and were solemnly home, by pnests 
appointed for that purpose, m the procession at the pomps of 
Isis, we have the concurrent tcsbmony of many respectable- wn- 
tcrs m antiqmty, and the names of them all, to the amount of 
forty-two, are enumerated by Fabneius in the first book of the 
Bibliotheca Gncca. The four Vedas themselves make as many 
large volumes m folio , and have been collected by the zeal, 
and are now rcposited by the munificence, of Colonel Policr, in 
diet Bnbsh Museum The great mcrease in die number, from 
four to forty-two, may be accounted for, by supjiosmg that the 
whole work might be-divided.intoso many books, or disUnct treatises , 
as, for instance, die first, consisting of hymns in honour of the 
gods , the second, containing rules for the conduct of kings in 
die government of empires, die third, on astronomy, the/ourdir 
on geometry , die fifdi, on medicine , the sixth, on music, i-c &c 
So htdc, therefore, being known to us of their contcnts,idicrc is ma- 
son to suspect diat the venerated ongmals have continued to remain, 
till very rcccndy, m sacred repose among the Btalimins of Casli- 
mere and Benares, and that the mystic volumes of Egypt, wluch 
Sanchoniathon translated into Greek, (if ever he did thus tramlatc 
them,) might possibly have been cither the Vedas, the Pooraiins, oc 
commcntancs on diosc Vedas, or, at least, tablets inscribed with 
doctnnes founded on the basis of the pnnciplcs in rcbgion and 
science contained in die sacred books of India These books, the 
Poorauns affirm, were earned out of India into Eg)pt bj a blame- 
less and persecuted nee of men, named Pallis, who emigrated thi- 
ther in the earliest penods of die Indian empire Tlic history of 
this migration forms so important a part of the larger hislor) of 
India, and is ultimately so connected with that of Va*aiia-Dw cet. 
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or Europe, that it becoraes --necessary for ^me to present 'tlie reader 
.with it, in considerable .detail, m Mr. Wilfoid’s own words, for it 
<3oes not admit of abiidgement, as it will prepare him for tliose more 
ihomentous exploits in which he will heieafter find them ^engaged 
.on die theatre of either continent. This legend again introduces 
to us the^giant Tarekee, (written, hy Mr. Wilford, with, -perhaps, 
stricter -confoimity to Sanscreet orthogiaphy, Ta-rachya, and 
who, at length, pioves to have been an impious and oppressive 
xajah, tlie ^eat of whose empire was on the high mountains nailed 
Vindhya 'by die 'Saiiscieet, and Vendian by the 'Greek, geogia- 
phers,) on account nf whose tyrannical -conduct the >virtuous Tace 
above-mentioned were compelled 'to fly from India, and seek shelter 
on ‘die banks ^of die Nile. 

ItsIiu, surnamed Pingacsha, the son of Ugra, lived in India to the 
south-west of Cashi, near tlie Naravmdhya river, which flowed, as 
its uame implies, from the 'Vindhya' mountams ; the place of his 
residence to the south nf diose hills was named Palli, a word 
now signifying a large -town and its district, or Pali, which may 
be derived from Pala, a herdsman or shepheid. He was a prince 
mighty ^nd warlike, though veiy religious ^ but his brother Tara- 
chya, who reigned over the Vindhyan mountaineers, was impious 
and malignant ; and the whole countiy was infested by his peo^fle, 
whom iie supported in all their enormities : tlie good king al- 
ways protected the pilgrims to Casi or Vaianes in their jiassagc 
over the hills, and supphed them witli necessaries for tlieir joui- 
ney ; which gave so great -offence to bis brother, that he waged 
-wr against Irshu, overpowered him, and obliged him to leave 
-Ins kingdom; but Mahadeva, proceeds the legend, assisted the fu- 
•gitive piince and the faithful Tallis, who accompanied him ; con- 
ducting them to tlie banks of the Call, (tlie Nile,) in Sancha-Dweep, 
where they found the Sharmicas, oi Shemites, and settled among 
them. In that country they built the temple and town Puny- 
avati or Punya-Nagari ; woids implying holiness and purity, nhicb 
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It imparts, » say the Hmdoos, to zealous pilgrims it is believed at 
this day to stand near the Cali, on the low hdls of Mandara, 
which arc said, in tlie Poorauns, to consist of red earth , and on 
those hills the Pallis, under their virtuous leader, arc supposed 
to live, like the Gandharvas, on the summit of Himalaya, in the 
^awful enjoyment of pleasures , rich, mnocent, and happy, though 
intermixed with some Mlcchhas, or people who speak a barbarous 
dialect, and with some of a fair complexion Tlic low hills of 
Mandara include tlie tract called Meroe or Merhoe, by tlic Greeks , 
m tlic centre of which is a place named Mandara in the Jesuits’ 
map, and Mandera by Mr Bruce, who says, that of old it was tlic 
residence of the shepherds, or Palli, kings. 

“ To the kmg of the Pallis, named also Palh from tliosc whom 
he governed, Maliadeva gave the title of Naunta, having appointed 
him to guard the naimti, or south-west , and, tliough he u'as a 
Pisadia by birtli, or naturally bloody-mmdcd, y ct ho i\as rcivarded 
for Ills good disposition, and is worshipped in India to tins day, 
among tlie eight Dic-Palas, or guardians of as many quarters, who 
constantly watch, on their elephants, for tlic security of Casi, and 
otlier holy places m Jambu-Dweepa but tlic abode of his descen- 
dants is declared, in -the Poorauns, to be still on tlic banks of tlic Cali, 
or Nila 

“ Tins account of -the Pallis has been extracted from two of tlic 
aghtcen Poorauns, cnUtlcd Scanda, or tlic god of war, and Brali- 
manda, or the mundane egg Wc must not omit, that they are 
said to have earned from India not only the Atliarva-Vcda, which 
they had a nght to possess, but even the three others, winch (not 
being Brahmins) tlicy acquired clandestinely , so that tlic four books 
of ancient Indian senpture once existed in Lgypt , and it is remark- 
able, that the books of Egy-ptian science were exactly four, called 
tlic books of Ilarmonia, orllcrmcs,* winch are supposed to have con 
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talned subjects of the highest antiquity". Nonnus mentions the fiist 
of them as believed" to be coeval with the world ; and the Brahmins 
asseit, tliat their thiee first Vedas existed before the creation. 

“ The Pallis, remaining in India, have different names ; diose, who 
dwell to the south and south-west of Benares, are, m the vulgar di- 
alects, called Pahs and Bhils : they are now considered as outcasts, * 
yet are acknowledged to have possessed a dominion m ancient times 
fiom the Indus to the eastern limits of Bengal, and even as far as 
Siam. Their ancestors are desciibed as a most ingenious people,' 
viituous, biave, and religious; attached paiticulaily to the woiship 
of Mahadeva, under the symbol of the Linga or Phallus ; fond of 
commerce, ait, science ; and using tlie Paisachi letters, whiqh they 
invented. They were supplanted by the Rajaputras ; and their 
country, before named Palisthan, was afteiwaids called Rajaputana 
in die vulgar dialect of their conqueiois. The history of the Palhs 
cannot fail to be interesting, especially as it will be found much con- 
nected with that of Europe ; and I hope soon to be supplied with 
mateiials for a fuller account of them : even then miserable lemains 
in India must excite compassion, when we consider how great they 
once were, and from what height they fell through the intolerant 
zeal and superstition of dieir neighbours. Their features are pecu- 
liar ; and their language is different, but perhaps not radically, from 
that of other Hindoos : their villages are still called Palli ; many 
places, named Palita, or, more commonly, Bhilata, were denomi- 
nated from diem ; and in general Palli means a village or toivn of 
shepherds or herdsmen. The city of Iishu, to die south of tire 
Vmdhya mountains, was emphatically styled Palli ; and, to imply 
its distinguished eminence, Sri-Palh : it appears to have been situ- 
ated on or near the spot where Bopal now stands, and to be die Sari- 
palla of Ptolemy, which was called Palibothiai by die Greeks, and, 
more correctly m the Peutingeiian table, Pahpotra ; for, the who;[p 
tribe are named Pahputras in the sacred books of die Plmdoos, and 
were indubitably the Palibotiiri of the ancients, who, accoiding to 
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rimy, governed the whole country from the Indus to the mouth ofr 
the Ganges 

“^■We have said tliat Irshu had tlie surname of Pingacsha, or yel- 
low-eyed, but, in some dichonanes, he is named Pingasa, or yellow 
at fine gold, and, in the track of his emigraUon from India, nn 
meet with indications of that epithet the Turkish geographers 
consider the sea-coast of Yemen, says Pnnee Kantemir, as part 
of India, calhng its inhabitants yellow Indians die pronnee of 
Glulan, says Texeira, has also the appellation of Hindu’l Asfar, or 
Yellow India , and the Caspian itself is by the Turks called thp 
Tcllow Sea.* Tins appears to be die origin of the Panchann 
tnbes in Arabia, Egypt, and Ethiopia, uhosc native country* was 
called Panchaa, and the islands near it, Panchaian 

“ Orus, flic shepherd, mentioned in ancient accounts of Egjpt, 
but of whom few particulars arc left on record, was, most proba- 
bly, Irshu the Palh, nhosc descendants, die Pingacshas, appear to 
liavc been the Phccmcian shepherds, who once established a go- 
vxmmcnt on the banks 6f the Nile Tlic Pliocniaans first made 
tlicir appearance on the shores of the Erythrcan (or Red) Sea, 
by which nc must understand Uic whole Indian ocean between 
Afnc and the Malay coasts , and the Poorauns thus represent it when 
they describe the waters of the Arunodadhi as reddened by the 
rcflccUon of solar beams from the southern side of Mount Sumcru, 
which abounds with gems of that colour something of this kind 
is hinted by Pliny -f- It is asserted by some, (and from several 
arcumstanccs it appears most probable,) that the first settlements 
if the Plurnieians were on the Persian Gulph, winch is part of 
the Erythrcan Sea Justin says, diat, basing been obliged to lean, 
their nauve countiy, (which seems from die context to hate been 
Ycry far eastward,) the) settled near the Assjnan lake, which is 
the Persian Gulph , and wc find an citcnsiie detnet, namcil P>- 
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Icstine, to the east of the Euphrates and Tigris. The word Pales- 
tine seems deiived from Palhsthan, the seat of the Pallis, or shep- 
herds the Samaiitans, who before lived in that country^ seem to 
have been a remnant of the Pallis, who kept themselves distinct, 
fromtheii neighboins, and probably removed for that reason to the 
Palestine on the shore of the Mediterranean ; but, after their ai rival 
in that counhy, they wished to ingratiate themselves with the Jew^ 
and Phoenicians, and, for that purpose, claimed affinity with them^^ 
alleging, sometimes, tliat they were descended from Jiicob, and, at 
other times, tliat tliey sprang fiom Pinkh as, a word pronounced also 
Phineas, and supposed (but, I dunk, less probably) to mean the son 
of Aaron. Certainly, die Jews looked upon the Samaiitans as a tribe- 
of Philistines; for. Mount Gaiizim was called Pahtan and Peltan. 
Tremelhus, in die wisdom of the son of Siiacli, writes Palischthasa; 
but, 111 the Greek, we find the Philistines, who leside on die mount 
of Samaua.-f* But let us return to Palestine in "Assyria. " 

“ Whedier the posterity oT Pingacsha, or the yellow Hindoos, di- 
vided diemselves into two bodies, one of which passed directly into 
Phcenice, and the other went, along the Arabian shores, to Abyssi- 
nia ; or whether the whole nation first entered the soudiern parts of 
Arabia, then crossed over to Afric, and settled in the countries adja- 
cent to the Nile ; I cannot determine ; but we have strong reasons to 
believe, that some, or all, of them remained a considerable time on 
the coast of Yemen. The Panchean tribes in that countiy were con- 
sideied as Indians ; many names of places in it, which ancient geo- 
grapheis mention, are clearly Saiiscreet, and most of those names are 
ibund at present in India. 

“ In die spoken Indian dialects, Palhta is used for Palli; a herds- 
man ; and the Egyptians had the same word ; for, their priests told 
Heiodotus that then country had once been invaded by Phihdus, the 
shepherd, who used to drive his cattle along the Nile, and afterwards 
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built'the pyramids The Phyllitas of Ptolemy, who are called Bnl- 
lom hy Captam R. Covert, had thmr name from Bhilata, which, m 
India, means a place inhabited by Palhs or Bhils The ancient 
shepherds made so conspicuous a figure m Egypt that it is needles* 
to expatiate on their history , and, for an account of the shepherds m 
or near Abygmia, I refer to the travels of ilr Bruce. ’• 

The above extract liom the Poorauns unfolds to us vanous circum- 
stances of great moment m this bistoncal inquiry In the first place. 
It mtroduces us to the anccstois of the Pai-ibothbi, or Par.i.i- 
POTSAS, the most numerous, powerful, and, accordmgjo classical 
and native writers, renowned, tribe of Indians, even till the days of 
Alexander, who^ domimon wc see extended from the Indus, or, 
at least, wc may assert, from the most .easterly nver of the Panjab, to 
the eastern limits of Bengal In the second place, it informs us, 
that they were, m religion, Seentes, for which they were persecuted 
and expelled , and imported the Scevitc orPhalhc doctnnes, and firc- 
worsliip, mto Egypt and Sjna, sailing thence from Phoenicc, as wc 
shall hereafter find, mtoBntam and the wcslem world In the third 
place. It discloses to us. the prunarml race who, under the name of 
tlie dynasty of shepherd-kmgs, conquered Egjpt fiom its fim pos- 
sessore, the Cushite sovereigns, and afibrds a more satidactory ansner 
to the question which Mr Bruce snppoes his readers to ask,.^- 
Whence did ihete thepherdt come, and at tchat time, into Egypt f" 
than he himself, unassisted by the knowledge irapancd by Sanscrcct 
books, has been able to return , while Ins very ‘ingular relation, in 
the same page, from the Axum Chronicle, of a seipcnt conquering 
tlic provmcc of Tigne, is, by preceding cstiacts from Indian chroni- 
cles, confirmed, and traced to its true allcgoncal loiircc EinalK, 
wc roust be convinced bj it of one or the other of these two pro- 
positions, either that the A edas of India, thus transported into Egipr, 
Iiare been appropriated, bv the Egyptian pncsti, to tbcmselvc*, and 
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Tcalled the backs of Heimes ; oi, on the. contrary, tliat the Her- 
metic books and philosophy have been' purloined and tianslated 
by the Biahmins, and are the foundation of all die boasted wisdom 
of the old Brachmans. 

While we are thus comparing die Samcreet widi the Classical 
History of Egypt, as connected with India, it would be impiopcr 
wholly to omit the curious account to be found in the Pool aims 
conceinmg that disputed fact, the origin and founder of the py- 
ramids. The quotation is peculiarly important, because it is die 
only place in which I find the name of the tyrant Nirmaii/ada, 
the Nimrod of Scripture, occurring; and it is not inelative to our 
subject, because the pyiamids aie generally allowed by mythologists 
to have been temples raised m honour of Osins, die Sun. 

“ An ancient king,” says our author, citing the Mahacalpa, 
“ surnamed Vatsa, because he was descended from Vatsa, a ce- 
lebrated sage, passed a hundred years in a dark cavern of Crishiia- 
Giri, or the Black Mountain, on the banks of the Cali, j^erform- 
ing the most rigorous acts of devotion. At length, Veeshnu, sur- 
named Guhasaya, or dwelling in caves, appeared to him, and 
promised him, all that he desired, male issue ; adding, diat liis 
son should be named Tamovatsa, in allusion to die daikness in 
which his father had so long practised religious austerities. Ta- 
movatsa became a warlike and ambitious, but wise and devout, 
prince : he peiformed austere , acts of humiliation to Veeshnu, 
with a desire of enlaiging his empire, and the god granted his 
boon. Having heard diat Misra-Sthan was governed by Nirmarya- 
da, (pidbably a direct descendant of Nimrod,) who was powerful 
and unjust, he went vith his chosen troops into that counti*)^ ; 
and, widiout a declaradon of war, began to administer justice 
arnong the people, and to give them a specimen of a good king : 
he even treated with disdain an expostulatoi y message from Nir- 
maryada, who marched against him with a formidable army, but 
was killed in a battle vhich lasted twelve days, and in which 
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iMovatsa fought like another Parasu-Rama The cohqueror 
placed himself on the tlirone of Misra, and governed die king- 
dom with perfect equitj His son, Bahj'avatsa, devoted himself 
to religion, and dwelt in a forest, haimg resigned Ins dominion 
to his son, Ruemavatsa, who tenderly loied Ins people, and so 
highly improved his country, that, from his just revenues, he 
amassed an incredible treasure His acalth was so great, that 
he raised three mountains, called Ruemadn, Rajatadri, and Rct- 
nadn, or die mountam of gold, of silver, and of gems the au- 
thor says mountains, hut it appears from die context that they weic 
fabrics, like mountains, and probably in a pyramidal form 

“ These three stupendous edifices, called mountains, from their 
size and form, dicrc can be little or no doubt, were die direc 
great pyramids near Misra-Sdian, or Mcmplm , which, according 
to die Poorauns and to Pliny, ucrc built from motnes of os- 
tentation, but, according to Anstotlc, ucrc monuments of ty- 
ranny Ruemavatsa ivas no tyrant to his otvn people, uhom he 
chtmshed, says the Mahacalpa, ns if diey had been his otvn 
children , but he might have compelled the native Egyptians to 
uork, for die sake of keeping them employed, and subduing dioir 
spirit. It IS no wonder dint authors differ as to die founders of 
those ixist buddings, for, the people of Egypt, says Herodotus, 
held their memory in such dcicstauon, that they would not even 
pronounce dicir names, they told him, however, diat dicy were 
built by a herdsman, whom he calls Philitius, and who was a 
leader of the Palis or Dliils mentioned in our first section Tlic 
pyramids might have been called mountains of gold, silver, and 
precious stones, m the hyperbolical stylo of the East, but I ra- 
dicr suppose that the first was said to be of gold, because it was 
coated with yellow marble, the second of silver, because it had a 
coating of white marble, and the third of jewels, because it ex- 
celled die oUiers in magnificence, being coated with a beautiful 
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spotted marble of a fine grain, and susceptible of an exquisite 
polish,”* ' 

The reader will, doubtless^ be of opinion, that it is now higli 
time to bring to a conclusion these extended strictures concerning 
Osiris, or Dionysius : tliis astonishing compound of fact and fable, 
attached, by Egyptians, Greeks, and Indians, to the history of that 
celebrated personage, who is now the Sun and Sirius, now an Egyp- 
tian god, and now an Indian king, Noah and Satyauiata, a con- 
queror and a chimera. My intention in presenting him with so pro- 
longed an account was, tliat he might have the whole that relates to tliis 
long-disputed character in one view before him, and determine for 
himself to which side of the Intricate question he should accede ; 
whether to Shuckford and Bryant’s opinion, tliatj, under this veil of 
allegory, Noah is disguised, as I own myself greatly inclined to be- 
lieve; with Jones, that it is Rama; or, with Wilfoid, tliat it is Es- 
. wara ; or whether, iii some degree, the character may' not exlnbit 
a combination of the leading features of all tlie three, tinctuied with 
tire prepossessions of their respective hlstoiians. Before we con^ 
elude, however, it is necessary, as I began with detailing the ac- 
counts of classical writers, that I should be C9nsistent, and conclude 
' with their details relating to the family whom he left behind ; a cir- 
cumstance which proves that those writers, at least, do not resolve 
the whole into allegory. After asserting that Dionysius founded tlie 
first regular monarchy in India, and that he was revered as tlie sole 
sovereign of the countiy during the tliree years he resided there, they 
add, that he left, established on the throne, Spartembas, one of the 
nobles who attended him, and most honoured witli his regard and 
confidence ; and that die latter worthily presided on that throne du- 
ring fifty-two years. According to Arrian, he was succeeded by his 
son, Budyas, whose reign did not exceed twenty years. His suc-^ 
cessor^was Cradevas ; and diis dynasty contmued to flourish, in rc- 
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gular lineal descent, for many generations The government then 
became elective among the native pnnces of India, and continued 
m this form till the invasion of Alexander * 

In all probability this remnant of Indian history u’as founded on 
what the Greeks had learned irom the natives in detached and broken 
fragments concemmg tlic Avatars On that supposition, if Dionysius 
were, in fact, Rama, die name Spartembas may be only a corrup- 
tion of Hanumas, the celebrated general of that Indian licro Bj 
Budyas, again, (BvJuof, in Aman,) they may mean, and it is pro- 
bably dicy did mean, Buddha, who appeared in a succccdmg Ava- 
tar , and by Cradevas, Creeshna, wdiosc surprising history wall pre- 
sently be detailed 

The probability aboic-statcd, of die Greeks having inserted in dieir 
accounts of India detached portions of the Avatars, is greatl) in- 
creased by what is expressly recorded in die same page of Armn, 
relative to the establishment of the kingdom and worsliip of Creeshna, 
under die name of Hercules, among the Surasem, in a region 
washed bj dicnvcr laCofif, (die Jomunes, ozJnmmiJ and the men- 
tion of MiSsfit, or Mathura, on its banks, where, in fact, to this 
daj, Creeshna is prinbpally worshipped, and where die ruins of his 
magnificent pagoda are sUll to be seen To die historj of that most 
ancient Hercules, who, according to die Greek classical wnters, was 
the second great iniadcr of India, our attention must be directed 
in die subsequent chapter 
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CHAPTER III. 

The Invasion of India Hercules, the Fhst of the Heroes of that 
Name, who was piobably the same Pei son with Belus, or Bali, 
the Founder of the Bahc Pynasty in India, and who is denomi^ 
nated, by Cicero, Hercules Belus. 

H AVING throughout this volume and tlie Indian Antiquities, for 
reasons repeatedly adduced, contended that tlie Assyrian, and, we 
may add, the Tyrian, Belus (for, they were evidently the same) was 
the original Hercules of antiquity, gigantic m strengdi and form, tlie 
dauntless explorer of land and sea, who cleared the forests and 
drained the marshes of tlie rugged earth after tlie incursions of die 
inundadon, who tamed die savage Nemaean monsters, combated 
die venomous Lemaean serpents, and chased away the dreadful 
Stymphalides diat infested die air itself ; the same Belus (that is, the 
BfjXog air Eucppijrao') mentioned by Nonnus, whose colonies, travel- 
ling to the remotest regions of the eardi, extended through every 
country, even to the extremity of Britain itself, the renown of die 
Belidae. and Heraclidse : after setting out with this hypothesis, I 
ought, peihaps, in the reader’s opinion, to have considered what the 
classical authors of antiquity have asserted concerning this celebrated 
lieio before I investigated die character of Osiris. But, since many 
cucumstances in diat history have an apparent reference to the cha- 
racter of Noah himself, undoubtedly die first univeisal sovereign after 
the flood, and as those authors are unanimous in asserting Osiris to 
have been the first conqueror of India, I did not think it proper to 
violate the order of time, and oppose the voice of antiquity, by 
earliest noticing die exploits of the Indian Hercules, diat Heicules 
whom Cicero, I have before observed, enumerating the various he- 
.voL. ir. X 
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roes who bore the name, denominates Hercules-Belus , Sltimtus m 
India, gin Beliu dicitur • There is scarcely a region of the earth to 
which his renown has not reached, and upon whose annals hu name is 
not engrafted The snows of Scythia and the sands of Lybia alike 
attest the toils which he endured and the feats which he accom- 
plished , and yet, amidst all this blaze of heroism, we too probably 
still wander in the vale of delusion, and the sun, m the constellation 
Hercules, or, in other words, the sun shming in mendian strength, still 
recurs the perpetual actor through the varied drama 

When men are identified with constellations, as is the case with all 
the numerous heroes of the solar dynasties of jVsia, how shall history 
perform its allotted task with order or gravity ? Yet would it be absurd 
entirely to exclude from its page the character and feats of Hercules, 
because the former is involved m allegory, and many of tlic latter arc 
wild and extravagant When we are informed by Diodorus that a 
Hercules, supenor m strength and courage to any mortal then hung, 
invaded India, at that period a beautiful desert, and the people 
plunged in ignorance and barbanty that ho conquered this savage 
race , that he divided the whole country mto separate kmgdoms, over 
which he appointed distinct sovereigns from die males of his outi 
fiimily, which are said to have been numerous, and tfiat many of 
diose kingdoms, as well as the descendants of diosc sovereigns, 
llounshed even dll the mvasion of Alexander, that he built 
many noble odes diroughout the country, and, among others, Bali- 
bothra, which, from both native and foreign records, we know to 
have been among die oldest, if not the most ancient, of all erected 
in the country, especially when that writer is so particular iii his 
narradon as to inform us that he erected in it a stately palace, con- 
slmctcd ramparts of great strcngdi, and fortified the uliole with a 
deep and broad ditch, into which, wath a ucw to render it unaji- 
proacliablc by an cncmj, he turned an adjacent nrer so ns enlirelj 
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to suiiound it;^ when we aie infoimcd also by Ariian, who had it 
fiom e5'-e-witnesses, that this city was, in fact, called tlie loyal or 
impel ial Palibothra, had on its walls foiii hundred and seventy tow- 
ers, with sixty-five gates, and had a piodigiousfosse, (s^aTrXsOpov,) six 
acies in breadth, and foity-five feet in depth; we are by no means in- 
clined to think such very paiticulai accounts the meie effect of inven- 
tion, but pioceed to examine the tiutli of the asseition in the writings 
of native Indian geographers, and to explore the dynasties of their 
ancient kings, foi such a distinguished character as is above de- 
scribed. 

Again, as wc know that the description of Pahbothi'a, or Pai7ia, on 
the Ganges, is geographically just, and can tiace the vestiges of 
buildings and walls of vast magnitude and extent, we aie naturally 
led, in the next place, attentively to consider to whom in par- 
ticular among the ancient-recorded heroes of India the charac- 
ter of such a conqueror is most applicable ; and the great war- 
riors, Bali, Rama, and Creeshna, who flourished in aeras when 
fable and history were inseparably blended, immediately rush upon 
our view- But, as the history and character of Osins seem to be 
absorbed in those of the tlrree Ramas, or ratliei of that one great 
deified prince known to the Brahmins undei three distinct represen- 
tations, our attention is necessarily turned towards Bah as the pioto- 
t}qDe of die allegorical Hercules, whose triumphs were the result ra- 
ther oi stiength than of wisdom zvid. prudence, as in the case of Osiiis, 
or Bacchus, and who is known ratlier as a subjugator of nations than 
as a reformer of their manners, as die founder of cities rather than as 
the institutor of laws. It must be added, however, drat in the life of 
Creeshna there are many prominent particulars very nearly re- 
sembling die wonderful events in the life of Hercules ; as his conflict 
widi the venom-breathing serpent Calya, sent to destroy him m his 
infancy, iind whose destruction he accomplished ; his vanquishing 
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giants by holding them up aloft and stranghng them m the air, as 
Hercules destroyed Antasus, his visit to Hades, with miny other 
similar adventures, which the reader will find inserted at length in 
the future pages of this volume, and which demonstrate, that the Her- 
cules of the Greeks, at least, if not the Egyptians, has been formed 
out of the combmed mcidents in both histones 

It IS therefore only with the Egj^itian, who was the same with tlic 
Assynan, Hercules, and was known to the Assyrians and Indians 
under the name of Belus, (the Zeus Belus of Sanchoniatho,) that 
we can have any concern, during our inquiry into the events of these 
very remote penods His rugged dress and uncouth armour, tlie 
tiger’s skin, and bis club, mark the high antiquity of the character 
who bore them, as well as the barbanty of the aira m which he flou- 
rished , his being accounted, also, the son of Jupiter implies a tacit 
confession in his liistonans of his supenonty to every otlier hero of 
the name, and his immediate connection with the first post dilunan 
race of deified mortals, on whom those lofty titles n ere conferred 
The Tynans did not exaggerate, by many centunes, when they told 
Herodotus, tvhdc he was admumg his superb temple in their city, 
that his ntes had been established there, and the aty founded by him, 
two thousand three hundred years prcviousJo the penod of his nsit 
It was probably one of the first cities built after tlic dispersion by the 
adicnlurous race, who, under tlieir dauntless leader, or at least a 
Icadcr'bcaring this title, first explored the deep, and sailed to tlic 
farthest west. Tlic Higher Egj'pt seems to base been the proper scene 
of his tnumphs by land, though we hear of him in his famous pillars 
at tlic very extremity of the Afncan continent In fact he was one 
of the dll majoTcs of Egypt, and, m Manetho’s djnasucs, succeeds 
Thoth, or Hermes, who was the fnend and secretary of Osins In 
the records of India, gnen us bj Arrian, the Indian Hcrciilc* is said 
to base worn the same habit as the Tlicban Hercules,* and to liaic 


* ArrUa hi Todtciff p*)*!, Orooov c£l 
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left a daughter named Pand-ea, which is a very remaikable^fact, as 
we shall heieafter find the lace of Pandu to be most celebrated in tlie 
earliest pages of ancient Sanscieet history f and there is a kingdom^ 
situated at the extremity of the peninsula, denominated the kingdom 
of Pandion. 

Again, Hercules, as stated in the last chapter, is said to have had 
his rites flouiishing in the time of Megasthenes among the Suraseni, 
whose two principal cities aie Methoia and Chsoboias, on the naviga- 
ble liver Jobares, which should doubtless be Jomanes, or the Jumna, 
as tlie cities alluded to aie indisputably Mathura, on that river, and 
Allahabad, known anciently by the name of Piyaug, at the con- 
fluence of the Jumna with the Ganges. This is an additional proof 
of what was before observed, that the Indian Hercules is a mixed 
cliaiacter, compounded out of the history of Bali and Cfeeshna; 
for, Mathura and its environs are tlie theatre of all Creeshna’s exploits ; 
his temple and memory are still venerated in that re^on, and his ex- 
ploits sung at two annual festivals, holden there on the 23d of Bhadun 
and the 15tli of Kartick,"^ by the virgins of Mathura; which, 'for 
forty-eight cose round, is considered as holy ground by its devout in- 
habitants.^!' If, however, tlie Theban Hercules be known in India,, 
not less is Creeshna known for his heroic feats on the plains of Pgypt; 
a circumstance which appeals to contradict the asseition, attributed 
to the Indians in Arrian, that their Hercules never cairied his arms 
out of India; for, among other passages that might be cited m pi oof 
of it, is the following relation of Mr. Wilford’s often-cited Disserta- ^ 
tion on Egypt and the Nile ; that Nile, whose very name, in Saii- 
screet books, is Cieeshna.. 

“ Creeshna was Veeshnu himself, according to the most oi- 
thodox opinion; and it was he who visited the countries adjacent to 
the Nile, destroyed the tyrant Sanchasura, introduced a more 
perfect mode of worship, cooled the conflagrations which had re- 
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peate3ly desolated those adust regions, and established the govenunfent 
of the Cuola-Cesas, or genuine Egyptians, on a permanent basis.” 
These exploits are detailed at large in the two subsequent extracts, 
composed m the usual romantic style of the Indian historians 

“ The other parts of Sancha-Dweep Proper, adjacent to tlie sea, 
were inhabited by the subjects of Sanchasura, nhosc palace ivas a 
shell m the ocean , but they are said to haio resided in shells on or 
ntar the mountains of the Afncan continent. They are represented 
as canmbals, and even as demons uicamate, roammg by night and 
plundering the flat country, from which they earned off men, no- 
men, and children, whom they devoured alive , that is, as ran flesh 
IS now eaten in Abyssmia Trom this account it should seem, that 
the Sanchasiiras lived m the caves of mountains along tlic coast, 
while their king resided in a cavern of the small island Suakem, 
where there still is a considerable town in the middle of a laigc bay 
He there, probably, concealed Ins plunder, and tlienco was reported 
to dwell in the ocean The name of that island appears to have 
been derived from Suldiim, the plural of Sukh, in Hebrew, and the 
Sanch of the Hindoos by the ancient geographers it is called botli 
Suklia:, and the Harbour of preserving Gods, from the preservation, 

I suppose, of Sanclia-Dwcep and its mhabitants by tlic divine assist- 
ance of Creeshna, who, witli an army of deities, attacked and 
defeated Sanchasura, pursuing him even tlirough the sea, where 
he drew the monster from liis shell, and put him to dcatli ” 

TIic aboic quotaUon seems to allude to tlic conquests of Creeshna 
in tlie Loner Egjpt, where the serpent-deity, according to the al- 
legorizing wa) of writing among tlic Hindoos, reigned amidst tlie 
desolation occasioned by inundaUons and jiestilcntial lapouis steam- 
ing from stagnant marshes, as jet undiaincd Tlic quotation following 
appears to mark the progress of liis tnuinph in tlic Tlicbaid and 
Ethiopia, where armies of elephants, or at least men nding on ele- 
phants, with tlicir elephantine soicrcign at their head, arc alone to 
be expected , because there, in fact, those elephants could alone find 
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food to support them, and shade to shelter their enormous bodies 
from die beams of the tropical sun. 

“ The smaller Creeshna was so denominated either because its 
wateis were bladv, or because it had its origin from an atchievement 
of Creeshna ; and its frame Asthimati was given on an occasion, 
which is lelated at large, in the Biahmanda. - AVhen Creeshna 
visited Sancha-Dwcep, and had dcstioyed tlie demon who had in- 
fested tliat delightful countiy, he passed along tlie bank of a river, 
and was chaimed with a delicious odour which its waters diffused fo 
dieir couisc. He was eager to view die -source of so fragrant a 
stream, but was informed by die nadves diat it flowed from die tem- 
ples of an elephant, immensely large, milk-white, and beautifully 
formed; that he governed a numerous lace of elephants; and that 
the odoriferous fluid, which exuded from his temples in die season of 
loYe, had formed the river : which, from his name, was called San- 
chanaga; diat the Devas, or inferior gods, and die Apsaras, or 
nymphs, bathed and sported in its waters, impassioned and intoxi- 
■cated with the liquid perfume. The Hindoo poets fiequendy allude 
to the fragrant juice which oozes, at ceitain seasons, from small ducts 
in die temple of the male elephant, and is useful in relieving him 
from the redundant moisture widi which he is then oppressed ; and 
diey even describe the bees as allured by the scent, and mistaking it 
for that of the sweetest flowers : but,, though Arrian mentions diis cu- 
rious fact, no modern naturalist I believe has taken notice of it. 
Creeshna was more desuous than before of seeing so wondeiful a 
phenomenon, and formed a design of possessing die elephant him- 
self; but Sanchanaga led against him a vast army of elephants, 
and attacked him with such fuiy that the incarnate god spent seven 
days in subduing the assailants, and seven more in attempting to 
seize their leader, whom at last he was obliged to kill with a stroke 
of his chacia. The head of the huge beast had no sooner fallen on 
the ground, where it lay hke a mountain, than a beautiful Yacslia, 
©r genius, sprang from the body, who prostrated himself before 
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Cheeshna, infomung him that he was VijATAVEanHA'NA, ' who 
had once offended Mahadeva, and ‘been condemned by him to 
pass through a mortal form , that he was supremely blessed in owing 
his dehverance to so mighty a god, and w ould instantl) , with hii 
permissiwi, return to his appeased master The victor assented, and 
left the field of battle , where, from the bones of the slam elephants, 
rose a lake, thence named Asthitaraga, from which floned the nver 
Asthimati, whose hallowed waters, adds die author of die Poorauns, 
remove sm and worldly affefctions ” 

These parallel accounts, I think, demonstrably prove not only die 
antiquity of Ihe character and the reahty of die invasion, under 
wTiatever name, but that the ancient records of both nations have 
been grafted on each other, and their dynasties confounded The 
Greeks, actmg with their usual mgenuousness, have adopted bodi 
accounts, have interwoven them with the more romantic i fables of 
then- own Hercules, and have thus mcrcascd the confusion and per- 
plemty tenfold 

I do not mean to travel over the old and well-beaten ground of die 
labours of Hercules, but there arc a few of them so connected widi 
the Sanscrcct narration of facts asenbed to Indian deities and heroes, 
that I cannot aioid mentioning them Thus, the origin of the story of 
die Grecian Hercules slaying the Lcmaian hjdra (if not merely as- 
tronomical, and alluding to the sun nsuig ns the constellation Hydra 
set, and consequendy cxUnquisliing die numerous stars in diat con- 
stellation, poetically called its flaming heads) is endendy traced 
m Creesuna, or the deity m die present instance incarnate in Her- 
cules, as formerly in Osins, or Dionj'sius, dcstro)ing die d-emon 
Sanchasura, or serpent king of Eg)pt, with his army of snakes, 
Ills drawing him from his shell or palaec, extirpating that numerous 
race of reptiles, clearing diosc worse dian Lcmxan fens, draining 
the marshes, and making canals to carrj off the waters from the 
inundated Delta Again, most of die circumstances in the story 
before alluded to, I mean dial of die two serpents attackmg Her- 
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cules in his infancy, are to be found in the adventures of the in- 
fant Creeshna with die serpent Caljya, who twined itself round 
his tender limbs, and would inevitably have destroyed him, had not, 
the portion of divinity with which he was endowed rendered him in- 
vulneiable bodi to his assault and die poison that issued from each of 
his diousand flaming moudis a remarkable accumuladon of resem- 
bling incidents, and certainly, from the great antiquity of the Indian 
fable, not borrowed by the Hindoo from the Grecian mythologists. 
The event of the combat was, that the divine child tore his thousand 
heads from his mangled body ; and, setting his foot on each of 
them, danced upon them in triumphant exultation. ’ The labours of 
conquering die wild boar of Erymanthus, diat desolated Arcadia, and 
of attacking and expelling, from the same , district, the Stymphalic 
birds, dreadful with iron beaks and leadiern wings, who fed on hu- 
man flesh, are again recognised in a legend of die Hindoos, in 
which die Varahas (whose leader was Varaheswara, or .the 
king of a race in die form of white boars, said to have first peopled 
Europe, called, in Sanscreet, Vara-Dweepa) made war on the 
Sarabbas, a sort of monster^, widi the face of a lion and 
wings like a bird. The legend on which diese tales are probably 
founded iias not been yet translated by Mr. Wilford ; but he promises 
it us in a future essay ; and, possibly, die boar of Erymanthus, die 
most formidable chief of his fieice tribe, was only some tyrant, who, 
like die Mohammedan sovereigns of die white and black ram, bore die 
symbol of that animal on his banners ; while the Stymplialides were, 
doubdess, cannibal or Troglodyte pirates, who infested the lake 
Stymphalus, in Arcadia, and the neighbourhood of the Peloponnesus, 
washed by die iEgean and Ionian seas. Mr. Wilford jusdy remarks, 
that the whole story of this war, according to Hesiod, was engraved 
on die shield of Hercules. 


* Manuscript Life of preeshna, from the Persian of Fyzeej m the possession of the anthor. 
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officiate at so homd a ceremony , though it is asserted by some, that 
the Panar nations, in different parts of India, disregard the prohibi- 
tion , and that the Carharas, who were allowed by Parasu-Rama 
to settle m the Concan, sacrifice a man, m the course of every gene- 
rabon, to appease the wrath of Renecu-Deva, his mother ” 

The fable of the earth-bom giant Antasus, whom Hercules de- 
stroyed by holding him up in the air, and squersong the breath out 
of his body, appears to be the exact counter-part of the engagement 
of the mfant Creeshna with the two giganuc Rakshas, sent by Cansa 
to destroy the chdd, who defeated them by digointing every hmb of 
one of them, and strangUng the latter while struggling together in 
the air ,* while that of his vanquishing Geryon, a tyrannical monster, 
with three bodies, or in other words tliree pnnees m alliance, reign- 
ing over three separate cities, but umted m mterest and blood, bears 
too near a resemblance to Seeva vanquishmg the three sons of Ta- 
rckce and Treepoor, thcir three cities, to admit a doubt of its being 
of Indian origin 

Before ne conclude this account of Hercules and his invasion of 
India, ftom classical writers, it is necessary again to remind the rea- 
der of that perpetual spint of allegonzmg which distmguishcd thenj 
scarcely less than tlic Indian fabulists, and which generally termmates 
in a comparative reference to the sun, its operations, and motions 
Thus the batdc of Hercules, who, I ought before to have men- 
tioned, IS, by some of tlio Greek wnters, recorded to have been ap- 
pomted general of Egypt durmg tlic absence of Osins on his Indian 
expedition, lus battle, Isay, intli Typhon, orTuphon, (a word in 
Arabic signify ing ddugc,J which took place after the death of Osins, 
may mean nothing more tlian tlic vigour of tlic solar heat, or Sol in 
Hcrculc, dry ing up tlie waters of the inundated Delta , also Ins ex- 
tensive travels and his vanous laboure may, in great part, be resolved 
into the progressive journey of tlie solar orb as it regards the zodwe, the 


• MavmcnFt Ltfr of CrtnliEi. 
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equator, and the two tropics, within which the most celebrated labours 
•of Hercules were peifoiined; while his pillars, situated at the western 
exUemity of the old continent, designate the supposed limits of his 
travels in that legion of tlie globe. This may appear to have, but, 
in reality, it has not, a direct tendency to destioy tlie credit of what 
has been historically related above; foi, it will be remembered that 
Crecshna is the Indian Apollo, and Bali, or Belus, the Phcemcian 
and Assyrian Baal-Samin, or lord- illuminator of heaven. The sun, 
in fact, seems to be the grand agent tliat opens and closes the 
scene of all Oriental histoiy whatsoever in tire earliest ages of tlie 
world. 

Hercules being tlie name or title generally assigned to that pri- 
mitive chieftain who led tlie first Asiatic colony by sea to Europe, 
dirough the Straits of Gades, where a superb temple was elected to 
his honour under die express denomination of the Phoenician Pier- 
cules, whom we have proved to have been not different from tlie 
Assyrian, and some important information relative to die name and 
first peopling of the Bridsh isles by an Indian race, having, through 
the unwearied industry of Mr. Wilford in investigating die Sanscreet 
records, been recendy discovered, it will not, I trust, be considered’ 
as an unpardonable deviation from die immediate concerns of the 
Indian empire if I here present the reader with the result: oft his in- 
quiry concerning that Indian colony who transplanted inta these 
islands the religious rites and civil customs of Asia, known 4o us un- 
der the name of Druid. The usual custom among the ancients; 
so often noticed in these pages, of a descendant of: a great family 
assuming die name and honours of its head^ will i-econcile every 
difficulty concerning the particular Hercules who, undertook this 
adventurous voyage from that Gades where die first Hercules had set 
up his renowned pillars. I had occasion in the sixth volume of 
Indian Antiquities (p. 197) to remark, that one of the most curious 
and remarkable of the mythologic feats of Hercules was his sailing 
in a golden cup, which Apollo, or the Sun, had given him, to die 
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Scotia However, in this sense, the word can have no affinity 
whatever with Scythia 

From the earhest penods Suvameya was considered as the place of 
abode of the Pitbis, (literally or Manes. 

There were two places where the Pitns might be seen and con- 
sulted, according to the Poorauns The first was on the summit of 
the highest mountain m the island (probably Croagh Patrick) The 
second is positively declared to be a narrow cave m a small island in 
a lake, the waters of which were bitter Tliere tvas the entrance of 
the Dugha, or long passage into the mfemal regions. This Dirglia 
IS often mentioned m the Poorauns. 

These two places arc called also Pitbisthan, or tlie place of tlie 
Pitns Pitnca is a dcnvative form seldom used m the Poorauns, but 
always m conversation and in the spoken dialects, for, every Hmdoo 
knows Pitbicasthan, though ignorant of its situation 

Now the words Pitnca, Patncius, Patnc, &c arc not only similar 
in sound, but have also the same etymological ongm Hence it lias 
been supposed that the Apostle of Ireland was tlie contnver of this 
mode of evocation of the Mana, or ancestors, at tlie place called 
lough, the purgatory of St. Patnc 

Here 1 must observe that the Hmdoos acknowledge only a tort of 
temporary hell, or purgatory Tlie legends rclaUng to tins place arc 
very numerous and ndiculous 

tVe arc informed in the Poorauns that the Pitns were at last 
obliged to leave tlicir favountc abode in Suvameja, but the reason 
of tlicir migrabon is not assigned I suspect, however, it was on 
account of tlie invasion of the Palli, or slicphcrds, for, before 
their arrival, tlie whole island was considered as lacred ground, and 
no mortal ever presumed to enter it wrtliout being previously qua 
hfied for his admission 

The Pitns fled mtli their leaders to tlie Dtveepa, or Pcnimula, of 
Aja, or Ajcya, where tlicj arc supposed to remain unmolested to 
this day 
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Though tlie Pltris were forced to abandon Suvarna-Dweep, yet 
the Maha-Dewa, or gateway, at the entrance of the Dirgha, or long 
passage, still lemains as it was, and every Hindoo supposes he is to go ^ 
through it after death. 

The gardens of tlie Hesperides are described in tlie Poorauns, where 
long and fulsome stories are to be found relatrng to them, and they 
are posrtively declared to be rn Suvarna-Dweep. 

Chandra-Dweep is generally used to signify the sacred isles in tlie 
west ; however, it belongs properly to Sueta-Dweep, or the White 
Island. 


LITERAL TRANSLATION OF A PASSAGE FROM THE BRAH- 

MANDA POORAUN. 

On the mountain of Suvarna, in Varaha-Dweep, or Europe, 
' was a king of tlie race of Palli, (his name was Cracacheswar'a, or ,tlie 
lord or king of Cracacha,) he constantly honoured the gods and 
Pitris. Having killed deer in the forests, he gave their full share 
of the flesh to tlie gods, to the Pitris, and to the twice-born men, 
(or Brahmins,) then to his family. He had peculiarly devoted him- 
self to the worship of tlie Pitris, and had fully conquered his passions. 
With fans made of the tails of lions he used to fan the image of Hari, 
' (Veeshmi,) and was constantly meditating on Chandra-Rupi-Blia- 
ghavan (or Veeshnu with the countenance of Lunus). He was per- 
fectly free from worldly affection. There, in Suvarnia, is the Stlian, 
or place, of the Pitris ; one road leads to Naraca, (or Tartarus,) tlie 
other to tlie abode of delight; every one according to his me- 
rits. 

The king died, and went among the Nacshatra-Locas, (or inha- 
bitants of tlie zodiac,) and there became die constellation of Mula. 
In her hand is a pure fan made of die tails of lions ; she constandy 
fans Sheshi-Rupi-Hari (or Veeslinu widi the countenance of Lunus). 

VOL. II. Z 
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The handle of the fan is embellished wth gold , m the fan are eleven 
stars She is the wife of Chandra , she is young, of a dark com- 
plexion, and irresistable are her charms 

N B The stars of the fen are y, «, S, p, t, r, e, », of 
the Sagittary 


LITERAL TRANSLATION OF A HYMN TO CREESHNAj OR THE 
SUN, FROM AN ANCIENT IRISH MANUSCRIPT 

Be auspicious to my lays, O Crcas, thou only god of the seven 
heavens, who swayest the umveree through the immensity of space 
and matter O umversal bnlhant sun ' O universal and resplendent 
orb ' Thou mighty governor Of the heavens , thou sovereign regu- 
lator of the connected whole , thou sole and universal deity of man- 
kind , thou gracious and supreme deity, my noblest and most happy 
inspiration is the praise of thy glory Thy power 1 mil praise, for 
thou art my sovereign lord, whose bright image contmually forces 
itself on my attentive eager imagination Thou art the bcmg to 
whom heroes pray in peril of war, nor arc their supplications vam 
when thus they pray, whether it be when thou illummcst tlic iMstem 
region with thy orient light, when in thy meridian splendour, or 
when thou majestically desccndcst in the west 


REMARKS BT THE TRANSLATOR, GENERAL VALANCEY 

In tins poem we find Crcas mthout an adjunct, and it is often 
wnttcn Crcasan, Creasna, Crusin, Crusna There arc many high 
places so named, and others called Gnan, another name of the sun 
In some poems I find Nion-Cnos, explained by Mac Grcinc j that 
IS, the son of the sun, and probably this mil explain the name of an 
Egyptian king, Nuncoreus, menuoned by Plmj Plutarch tells us. 
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Cyrus, king of Persia, was so named from Cores, the sun. We have 
many families in Ireland named Mac Greme, whose ancestors, 
without doubt, traced thpir origin to the children of the sun ; 
as we are informed the Indian Rajahs do at this day. We read, 
also, of the supeiiority of the Clanna Bhiosena, or children of Veesh- 
nu, who are certainly tlie priests of that deity. 

The ancient heathen deities of tlie pagan Irish Criosan, Biosena, 
and Seeva, or Sheeva, are doubtless the Creeshna, Veeshnu, Brahma, 
and Seeva, of the Hindoos. 

They had a deity named Caili. The altars on which they sacri- 
ficed to her are at this day named Xeaba Caili, or the bed of Caili ; 
this must have been the Cali of tlie Hindoos. 


The Irish deity Neit corresponds to the Hindoo Naut. 

— Saman Samanaut. 

Bud Bood. 

— Cann Chandra, 

Omh, 1. e. he who is, Om, or Aum. 

I 

— And Esar Eswara. - 


'i 


; 
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CHAPTER IV 

t i 

Concerning the Invaiion of India by Semieamis, &ueen of Assyhia, 
at detailed by clatsical Wntert , mth introductory Remarkt relative 
to the Hittory of that ancient Empire and Pehsia, at given in the 

POOEAUNS 

I 1 1 

I Shall commence jthi! chapter on the invasion of India by Scmi- 
ramis, queen of Babylon," in a similar manner mth those on tlic in- 
cursions by the sovereigns of ancient Egypt, with a few concise obser- 
vations, founded on Sanscrect documents, relahvc to the ongm of that 
monarchy, so intimately connected mth India The Poorauns, v,c 
see, evidently prove its supenonty in pomt of antiquity to tlic latter, 
nnee It was after the destruction of the first Padma-mandira, or sacred 
pyramidal temple, erected on the Cumudvah, whicli, in Mr Wil- 
ford’s opimon, was tlie tower of Babel on the Euphrates, (m other 
words, after the confusion of languages and the dispersion,) that those 
on the Nile were erected to the goddess on the lotos, tliat mnocent 
allegory of the more virtuous among Noah s descendants, for the 
spirit that brooded on tlic primordial waters. This is anotlicr inte- 
resting proof of the truth of tlic Mosaic statements. AVlictlicr these 
Padma-mandiras w ere the p)Tamid5 or not is of little consequence 
the massy pjwamidal mode of erecting them was conformable to 
Cuthitc ntes and customs, and the mydliolog), tliough corrupted, 
bore tlic Mosaic stamp I am in the present, as in former in- 
stances, inclined to assign the oldest possible date to the Clialdran 
empire, and for fully admitting the test adverted to before as the 
truest entenon of that antiquity, die account of die astronomical ob- 
servations rcacliing back to a period of ID03 before Christ, recorded 
by Porphyny to have been sent by CaJuthcncs from Babylon to 
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Aristotle"' at the lime of Alexandei’s conquest of tliat city. That 
sum, we have observed, added to the inteivcning 330 years between 
that conqueror and Christ, makes exactly 2233, another remarkable 
coincidence with the hlosaic wiitings. Neitlier religion nor the 
sciences can flourish till empires aie formed, and adequate protec- 
tion can be afforded. I considei, theiefore, that empire as tlius 
early formed, and that protection as thus early extended, to tlie 
picdeccssois of Berosus in the supeib temple of Belus, and, with the 
chronologers Petanus and Jackson, am induced to fix tlie age of 
Semirumis (whom I consider as a and not a fictiiious character) 
about 19(54« yeais before Christ. The early date here assigned to that 
science will not appear inci edible when it is recollected, that, in a 
passage of Eusebius, preserved by Josephus, that writer states Abia- 
liam to have taught astionomy in Chaldaea some ages before this pe- 
riod.-}- But let us take a cuisory letrospect of the history of a coun- 
tiy which may be called tlie mother of India, since from it the great 
Bali, early emigrating in an eastern direction, established tlie first 
dynasty of native sovereigns on the banks of the Ganges. 

Aftei die depaituie of Cush and his followers for Egypt and the 
countries nearer the rising sun, the splendid object of their idola- 
tiy, Nimiod, his youngest son, established himself m that empire; 
and, by die Sanscreet name of Nirmarvada occuiring among the 
ancient tyiannical soveieigns of Misra-Sthan, as previously noticed, 
it should seem as if his empiie included even that remote legion. 
Besides Babel, his capital, the Hebrew writer affirms Nimiod to have 
built diiee other cities, the first of which is teimed Ereck, a name 
which, according to Dr. Hyde, (a not less excellent Oiiental geogra- 
pher than astronomer,) may be yet Uaced in tiiat part of Assyria at 
present denominated by die Aiabian writeis die Babylonian Irak, 

* Simplicii Comment in Aristot. de Caelo, p. 123. 

f Antiq Jud, Iib. 1. cap. 7, Tor yuTctK^vcrfAo* SiKar*) ytre»^ iff the tenth race after the 

flood. 
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or ERak Of the immediate successors of Nimrod and his son Bc- 
lus (that Belus -who emigrated to India) on the Babyloman throne, 
history has recorded only the names and the number, which is six, 
and may be seen in Syncellus • The hordes of Arabia Petrasa, who 
must also have been Cuthites, for Cush is the Oriental name of that 
country, afterwards rushed m upon the cultivated temtones of Ba- 
bylonia, and, subjugating the country, that dynasty became extinct 
Their names, but not their history, are also enumerated m Syncel- 
lus After their extraction, the name and empire of Babylonia 
became absorbed in that of Assyna, of which Ninus, the founder of 
Nineveh, and husband of Semiramis, was the first sovereign on re- 
cord The above is the history of the most ancient Babylonian so- 
vereigns, as given by Diodorus Siculus fiom Ctesias, and tlieir reigns 
arc said to have taken up a penod of 440 years , but it must be 
owned that both their reigns and the extended penod of them arc 
considered as very doubtful pomts by tlie best modem histonans and 
chronologcrs, n ho arc more gchcrally mclmcd to consider Ninus, 
above mentioned, as the immediate -progeny of Belus, the son and 
successor of Nimrod If, hon ever, they arc to be admitted into tlie 
Eciious page of lustory, the penod of their reigns must be considera- 
bly abbreviated, since the aira which ne have above fixed upon for 
that of Scffliramis is the one most consonant to probability and the 
general current of anaent events 

The result of tins inquiry is, that, about the nineteenth cen- 
tury before Christ, Semiramis, queen of AssjTia, having, by the 
death of Ninus, her husband, succeeded to the sole sovereignty 
of the vast empue winch his arms and valour had acquired, under- 
took her celebrated expedition into India, an expedition wluch, 
from the romantic circumstances recorded to liave attended it, has 
been frequently ranked among tlie grossest fables of antiquitj, but to 
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the general ti'utli of which the annals of India recently investigated 
bear unequivocal testimony. 

But tlie ancient annals and history of India also bear witness to tlie 
truth of a most important fact, which is proper to be detailed before 
we enter on tlie immediate actions of Semiramis, since it not only- 
opens a new view of the subject, but, in some degree, accounts for 
the restless ambition, in die fiist place, of the Assyrian, and,- in die - 
second, of the Persian, monarchs, thcii successors, to subjugate the 
envied nation^ emigrated beyond the Indus. 

In his essay on the ancient Persians, Sir William Jones relates a 
discovery which he had recently made concerning the primaeval so- 
vereigns of diis region of Asia, for which he was first indebted to Mir 
Mohammed Husain, one of die most intelligent Mussulmen in 
India, a discourse which cast a gleam of light not only on the pri- 
masval history of Iran, but of the human race themselves in the 
earliest ages. By his means he obtained a sight of an invaluable 
%vork called the Dabistan, composed, from authendc Persian re- 
cords, by Molisan Fani, a native of Cashmere, containing the impor- 
tant informadon “ tiiat a powerful monarchy had been established 
for ages in Iran before die accession of Cayumers, that it was called 
die Mahabadian dynasty, and that many princes, of whom seven or 
eight only are named in the Dabistan, and among them Mahbul, or 
Maha Beli, had raised their empire to die zenith of human glory.” 

If this evidence, which to him appeared miexceptionable, can be 
relied on, die Iranian monarchy must have been the oldest in the 
world. 

In examining the trudi of this novel arid wonderful intelligence, 
our author set about comparing the oldest dialects of the Persian and 
Sanscreet languages, and, on minute examination, with confidence 
declared to die Asiatic Society, “ that hundreds of Parsi nouns are 
pure Sanscreet, with no odier change than such as may be observed 
in the numerous vernacular dialects of India, that very many impe- 
ratives are die roots of Sanscreet verbs, and tiiat even the moods and 
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Itenses of the Persian verb-substantive, which is the model of all the 
rest, are deducible from the Sanscreet by an easy and clear analogy 
On perusmg the Zend glossary, presented to the public by M An 
quebl m his famous ZEtmAVESTA, he was inexpressibly surprised 
to find that six or seven words in ten were pure Sanicrect, and even 
some of their mflexions formed by the rules of the Sanscreet gram- 
mar Now,” he observes, “ M Anquetil most ccrtaml), and 
the Persian compiler most probably, had no knowledge of Sanscreet, 
and could not, therefore, have mvented a list of Sanscreet words , 
It IS, therefore, an authentic list of Zend words whicli had been pre- 
served m books or by tradition , and it follows that the language of 
the Zend was at least a dialect of the Sanscreet, approaching per- 
haps as nearly to it as the Pracreet, or other popular idioms, which 
IS known to have been spoken in India tno thousand years 
ago 

“ If, however, it may be urged, a nation of Hindoos ever pos- 
srssed or governed the country of Iran, we ought to find in the very 
ancient rums of the temple or palace, now called tlic thsone or 
Jemshid, some inscriptions m Devanagari, or at least in the cha- 
racters on the stones at Elephanta, where the sculpture is unquestion- 
ably Indian, or m those on the staff of Fiauz Shah, which exist 
in the heart of India , and such inscriptions wc probably should have 
found if that edifice had not been erected after the migration of tlio 
Brahmins from Iran, and the violent schism in the Persian religion, 
of which we shall presently speak , for, although tlic popular name 
of the building at Istakhr, or Pcrscpolis, bo no certain proof that it 
was raised in the time of Jemshid, yet such a fact miglit easily 
base been preserved by tradition, and we shall soon haie abundant 
evidence that the temple was posterior to the reign of tlic Hindoo 
monarclis ” 

Another proof he finds in the pnmitiic religion of Persia previous 
to the Sabian superstition having been pcrfcctlj pure and patriarchal , 
but he subjoin*, “ a sjitem of devoUon so pure and sublime could 
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hardly, among mortals, be of long diiiation ; and we leaui fiom tlie 
Dabistan, that the populai worship of the Iianians, under Hushang, 
was puicly Sabian, a word of which I cannot offer any ceitain ety- 
mology, but which has been deduced by giammaiians fiom Saha^ a 
host, and pailicularly the host of heaven, or the celestial bodies, m 
the adoiation of which the Sabian litual is believed to have consisted. 
There is a description in tlie learned woik just mentioned of tlie se- 
veial Persian temples dedicated to the sun and planets, of the images 
adored m them, and of the magnificent processions to them on pre- 
scribed festivals, one of which is piobably lepiesented by sculpture 
m the ruined city of Jemshid. But the planetaiy woiship in Per- 
sia seems only a part of a far moie complicated religion which we 
now find in these Indian pi ovinces ; for, Mohs an assures us, that, 
in tlie opinion of the best infoimed Peisians who piofessed tlie faith 
of Hushang, distinguished from that of Zeratusht, the fiist mo- 
naich of Iian and of the whole caitli was Mahabad, aTwoid ap- 
parendy Sanscreet, who divided the people into four orders, die 
leligioiis, the militaiy, the commercial, and the servile, to which he 
assigned names unquestionably die same in their origin with those 
now applied to the four piimaiy classes of the Hindoos. They 
added, diat he received fiom the Creator, and promulgated among 
men, a sacred book in a heavenly language, to which the Mussul- 
man author gives the Aiabic title of Desatlr, or Regulations, but the 
original name of which he has not mentioned, and that fouiteen 
Mahabads had appeared, or would appear, in human shapes for 
the government of diis woild. Now, when we know diat Ae Hin- 
doos believe in fouiteen Menus, or celesdal personages widi similar 
functions, the first of whom left a book of RegulatiOiu, or Divine 
Oi dinances, which they hold equal to the Veda, and the language 
of which they believe to be that of the gods, we can hardly doubt 
diat the first coiruption of die puiest and oldest religion was the sys- 
tem of Indian theology invented by die Brahmins, and prevalent in 
those territories where the book of Mahabad, or Menu, is at this 
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hour the staudard of all rehgiom'and moral duties The accession of 
Cayumehs to the throne of Persia seems to have been accompanied 
by a considerable revoluhon both in government and religion He 
was most probably of a different race from the Mahabadians, n ho 
preceded him, and began, perhaps, the new sj'stcm of national failli 
which Hushang, whose name it bears, completed ” inr 'William 
concludes with expressmg his firm convicbon, “ that the rchgion of 
the Brahmins prevailed m Persia before the accession of Cayumebs, 
whom the Parsi s, fiem respect to his memory, consider as tlie 
first of men, although they beheve m an umvcrsal deluge before his 
reign ”* 

Prom the above authentic statement, it appears that tlic Indians, 
or, at least, a great part of the naUon, bemg ongmally emigrated 
Itanians, a'ere, m some degree, considered by the Assyrian soic- 
reigns subjects revolted fiom their power, and tins circumstance ac- 
counts for those repeated attacks made upon them by tliosc sove- 
reigns m every a:ra of that ancient empire. It docs not appear, 
honever, that they ever penetrated far beyond the Western fronnor 
and tile Panjab , at least it is evident, from the whole tcntiur of tlic 
account, that the scene of the exploits of tlic first celebrated invader 
Semiramis was the region bordering on the Indus Of that invasion 
the folloivmg are the particulnrs transmitted by the classics, and as- 
serted by Diodorus to be extracted by Ctcsias from the archnesof 
Babylon 

The vast empire of Assj-na, recorded at that period to base ex- 
tended from tlic Persian Gulf to tlic banks of the Tanais, and from 
die Indus to the Nile, being in profound peace, diat vain-glonout 
pnnecss turned her restless and ambitious thoughts towards the con- 
quest of a counirv distinguished bj its immense wealth, unequalled 
beauty, and luxurious fertility of soil Her preparations were, on all 
occasions, as formidable as her designs wxnc grand and comprclitn- 
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sive, and she, who elected the toweis of haughty Babylon from the 
dust, deemed it not impossible to level the loftiest cities of India* 
For tliiee yeais, we aie infoimed, the aimy appiopiiated for the in- 
tended iiiuption was foiming, and the bravest and most expert sol- 
diers, fiom all the provinces subject to Assyiia, weie enrolled in its 
numbei. They were to assemble by a certain fixed peiiod in the 
kingdom of Bactria, and tlience to descend, like a tempest that 
sweeps all befoie it, on the devoted country beyond the Indus.* 

Semiiamis had heard that the chief superiority of the Indians in 
any land-engagement lay in their elephants ; tliey boasted tliat to 
produce those animals was the peculiar piivilege of tlieir own coun- 
try, and tliought tliemselves inwncible whilst they had such formi- 
dable champions, at once to defend themselves and spread destruction 
through the ranks of the enemy. To destroy this source of confi- 
dence, she is said to have ordered a certain number of counterfeit 
elephants to be foimed out of the skins of beasts cuiiously sewed to- 
gether, and stuffed out in such a manner as to resemble the form of 
that imweildy animal. These enoimous fabrics were placed on tlie 
backs of camels, and had each a particular attendant allotted as its 
conductoi, after the manner of leal elephants. 

As the Indus was to be passed, and tlie passage might be disputed^ 
her maiitime prepaiations are repiesented as not less powerful than 
those by land. She collected, theiefore, from all paits those who 
weie skilled in the construction of vessels propei for the transporta- 
tion of her innumerable forces over that iiver, and artificers fiom 
Phoenicia, Cyprus, and all the sea-poits boi dering on her Syrian do- 
minions, awed by her menaces, or alluied by her bounty, flocked 
to her capital. In the mean time whole foiests were cut down to 
facilitate the project. Such expedition was used in tlie execution of 
her commands, that, in the third year fiom their commencement, 
these mighty efforts being completed, tlie immense army of the As- 
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sjmans assembled on the frontiers of Bactna towards India, while 
their naval armament darkened all the western shores ^f the ad- 
joiiung Indus i 

Staurobates is said, by the Greek wnteis, to have been at that pe- 
nod the reignmg monarch of India, and, consistently with the native 
accounts, he must have been of the dynasty of the Suryabans, or race 
of the sun, who sat-on the throne durmg the first ages of the Cab 
Yug 

According to Sir Wilham Jones’s chronological arrangement of 
the ancient sovereigns of India, he ought to be one of the immediate 
successors of Nandiverdhana, the fifth emperor of the Magadha, or 
Bahar, dynasty, and probably’ was one of the four' nameless sove- 
reigns whose reigns amount to the 138 years necessary to complete 
the sum of those that form the dynasty in quesuon • 

Staurobates, undaunted by the menaces of Scmiramis, and unmot cd 
at the report of her formidable preparanons, which seemed to threaten 
no less than the entire destruction of his empire, prepared witli equal 
vigour to defend himself against the incroachment of a foe, provoked 
by no insults, and inflamed by no wrongs, but urged only by the 
blmd fury of ambition to attempt the subversion of the ancient throno 
of India To ward off the cipected blow, it became necessary that 
the whole resources of the empire sliould be called forth, and all 
the forces it contained should be brought into immediate action An 
army, far superior in number even to that of the Assyrian queen, 
was m a short tunc collected, and ci-cry arm able to draw the bon or 
launeh the javelin was extended in its defence A more numerous 
tram of elephants than had ever yet assembled on her plains, and de- 
corated mtli every dreadful apparatus of offensive nar that could im- 
press an cncmj nith terror, nas brought together to support this im- 
mense arm), and to crush the enemy advancing in vain confidence 
of victor) But tlic uigcncy of so critical a situation required not on- 
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ly die most stienuous exertions by land, a maiine, proportionably nu- 
merous, was likewise indispensably necessaiy to die salvation of the 
empire. To obtain this additional security, 4,000 barks were, widi all 
expedition, constiucted out of those large bamboo canes with which 
the 'Indian rivers abound, and which are neither subject to lot or be 
eaten of the woini. These strongly compacted togetiiei foimed vessels 
equally calculated for swiftness and secuiity. In these vessels, without 
delay, a considei able body of the Indian foices embarked, and waited 
in Older and silence the appioach of the Assyiians. 

If any credit can be given to the exaggerated account of Suidas, the* 
army of Semiramis consisted, on this celebiated expedition, of above 
4,000,000 of infantiy and.cavahy, 100,000 chariots, armed ^vitii 

scytiies, 200,000 camels for various uses, and 3,000 vessels."^ The 

/ 

appointed general of this vast force was Dercetasus ; although the 
queen herself, when she arrived near the scene of action, took die 
command, and marched m person at die head of her forces* When 
diis vast train ariived at die banks of die Indus, and Semiramis ob- 
sei*ved the enemy’s fleet ai ranged along the opposite shoie, she gave 
orders for the immediate launching of the vessels she had constructed, 
and manned diem with die most determined and experienced soldiers 
in her army. The shock is recorded to have been terrible,- and the 
batde, for a long time, was obstinately maintained on both sides, but 
the greater experience in naval concerns of the Phoenicians and other 
maiitime adventureis, who attended the Assyrian army, and who had 
been judiciously blended v/idi the tioops, gave, at length, a decided 
supeiioiity^to hei fleet, and victoiy declared for die invaders. Above 
a diou^nd of the Indian vessels weie' sunk, and an immense multi- 
tude taken prisoners. The tiiumph of victory added new fury to the 
wild and boundless ambition which goaded .the mind of , Semiramis. 
She commanded her generals to let loose their fury upon the fiontieis 
of the invaded country. The whole coast of die Indus was desolated 
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for many leagues, and many nch and noble cities m its neighbour- 
hood were first plundered and then levelled with the ground in , 
The wary Indian monarch, although discomfited, disdained to de- 
spond under the difficulty that mvolved him , but, rail) ingrhis forces, 
retired to some distance from the Indus, and, idrawmg tip his troops 
in order of battle, invited the esultmg enemy to renew the engage- 
ment by land Semiramis, mistakmg tins i politic and cautiops re- 
treat fol precipitate flight,, immediately ordered a bndge,of boats to 
be constructed and extended quite across that wide and turbulent 
stream, on which, nnth her whole army, she prepared to pq?s lyith 
aU the arrogance pf a conqueroi' ' Having amved m safetyi on die 
eastern shore, and appointed a guard of 60,000 men to defend die 
bridge, she hastened svith far j more /celcnty than iprudcncc to the 
field of batde, disposing her counterfeit elephants in front to mtimi- 
date the enemy, who, at die sight of them, ivas seiacd \ndi equal bon- 
der and constemaaon ' That wonder, howe^cri,i was turned into just 
contempt, and that oonstemadon into i shouts of toumph, when, by 
some deserters from the Assynans, they ncre informed, that the ob- 
jects of their astonishment were only the artificial fabrication of the 
martial genius of Semiramis, and that the war-elephant still remamed 
the peculiar and unrivalled appendage of an Indian array To re- 
move every apprehension on that head, hcralds'n’crc commanded, by 
sound of trumpet, publicly to proclaim this intelligence diroughout 
the camp , and die van of cither army now meeting, commenced 
the important conflict that was to decide the fate of India 

At die first onset a circumstance occurred which gready contnbuted 
to heep nli\c the ardour of the Assjnans, and inspire dicm with die 
strongest hopes of a decisive victory The advanced legions of the 
Indian arm) consisted of cavalry and armed chanots, and the hones, 
to whom elephants were no novel objects, ruslied on to the conflict 
with dreadful impetuosity, but, when they npproaclied nearer die 
line of tliosc pretended animals, the strong and oflcnsn’C odour 
emitted b) the hides so temfied and scared them, that they were im- 
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mediately till own into the utmost disorder: the gi eater part tlliew 
tlieir rideis to the ground, oi hurried tliem amazed and nerveless 
into the very centic of the Assyrian army. The active exploring eye 
of Semu-amis, who was on fiie to finish the undei taking she had so 
successfully begun, soon discoveied the disaster, and tliat intrepid 
princess, instantly placing hciself at the head of a select body of her 
bravest veterans, rushed upon the disordered ranks of those advanced 
legions, effected their complete overthiow, and diove them back to 
tlic mam body of tlie Indians. Staurobates, unable to account foi 
this fresh malady, was equally confounded and astonished, but, 
quickly recovering from his confusion, exerted himself with resolu- 
tion proportioned to tlie emergency, and moved forward with tliat 
vast body of infantry which composed tlie centre. The elephants 
followed after in an immense train, and, in a shoittime, both ar- 
mies were completely and m every part engaged. Than such an 
engagement, if imagination has not had too great a share in its for- 
mation, notliing can be conceived more terrible and sanguinary; 
whetlier we consider tlie number of the contending aimies, oi the 
magnitude of tlie prize for which they separately fought. In fact, 
we are told, that the shock was beyond description idolent, that the 
action was long and obstinate, and tlie carnage terrible, as well from 
the number as ferocity of the leal elephants in the Indian army, 
who, ragmg through the field, spread havoc and dismay among tlie 
ranks of tlie enemy, while their monstrous and inanimate rejiresen- 
tatives, on tlie contrary, seiwed only to encumber the Ass3nian army ' 
and impede its motions. Haiassed by tlie resolute assaults of tlie 
Indians on tlie one hand, and tiampled by the eniaged elephants on 
the other, the fortitude of the Assyrians* at length gave way, and 
they were pursued with great slaughtei fi*om the field to the banks of 
the Indus. Towards tlie close of the engagement, themonaich of 
India and tlie empiess of Assyria met, and a personal combat ensued 
between these mighty competitors for fame* and empire. - Conspi- 
cuous thioughout the day on an elephant of uncommon raagnitudcy 
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tlie former (had fulfilled crery duty of an aptive'and wise cominandcr, 
and die latter had fought with that /romantic spirit of heroism which 
distinguished every action of her life She now hoped to bung the 
important pomt in debate to a speedy conclusion, and, by the death 
of Staurobafes, obtam the summit of her wishes All her efforts, 
however, were meffectual , nor was she fortunate enough to make 
her royal antagonist feel die force of any Weapon, hurled by her 
arm Staurobates, on die contrary, twice wounded the female in- 
vader of his realm , i the first time with an arrow that grazed her 
arm, and the second time with a javelmithat pierced her shoulder 
Stung with the- agony of her wounds, but still more deeply galled bj 
the rout of her army, whom she beheld flying on every side from 
the field in the utmost disorder and confusion, the distracted queen non 
turned the head of her horse towards the Indus, and arrived m time 
to supermtend the disgraceful passage ofihcr squadrons over tliat 
nver on which they had so lately been itnumphant. The passage, 
however, was not accomptished but with considerable liazard and 
witli the loss of the greater part of her remaining forces , for, so hot 
ivasithc pursuit of die Indians, that, to avoid their fury, thousands 
plunged into the stream, and were drowned, whiloithousands more 
were -trampled down in tlic /hurry of tumultuous debarkation, and 
received a far less honourable dcatli than tlicir companions who died 
bravely fighting m the field of battle Tlie enraged Scmiramis now 
prepared to take a severe revenge for the defeat of her troops Ob- 
sorvmg tliat llic gross of her army had gamed the sliorc, and that 
the Indians continued to pursue tlicm over the bndge which she had 
constructed, she commanded that bndge to he suddenly cut down, 
by which an immense multitude of Indians w ere instantly ingul- 
phed, wliilc others ivcrc humed down tliat rapid stream, or dashed 
to pieces on its rockj banks. — Tins is tlie substance of wliat Diodo- 
rus Siculus hath handed down to us on the aulhonly of Ciesias 
Other writers of antiquity represent flic sequel as still more fatal , 
for, we arc mformed by some that she jicnshcd m tlie expedition. 
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and, by.otlieis, that she made her escape with only twenty persons 
in her retinue."' 

On the whole of this piece of histoiy, it may be lemarked, that, 
though theie can scarcely be .a 'doubt of there having lived, in tlie 
early ages of the Assyrian empiie, such a person as Semiramis, (for, 
some authors, as we have seen above, have even doubted her exist- 
ence,) yet, tliat she ever performed such wonderful feats as aie 
ascribed to her, or in peison led even an army into India, much 
moie an army of such astonishing magnitude, in that infant state of 
die world, is a circumstance in the highest degiee suspicious. Sir 
"Walter Raleigh,*!' on this subject, has very propeily observed, no 
one place on eardi could possibly have nouiished so vast a concourse 
of 'living creatures as, on this occasion, are. said to have assembled in 
Bactria, “ had every man -and beast but fed on giass.*’ And die re- 
mark of a later wiiter,!: on die million which Xerxes is said to have 
conducted out of Persia into Gieece, is pointedly applicable to the 
imaginary myriads of Semiiamis; that die destruction of so mighty a 
host must have convulsed the whole of Asia ; diat- numerous as 
the sands 'of the shore” is an expression which, at all times, has b^en 
used by> Oriental, waters in legard'to defeated armies; and that the 
source of diese misrepiesentations exists in hie exaggeratlngdancy of 
poets, m die insatiable pride and .exorbitant ambition of princes, and 
in the servile adulation of their biographers; 

I have aheady observed, that, fiomjlie romantic' nature of - her 
exploits and the exaggeration of her historians, die whole histoiy of 
Semiramis and her triumphs has, by many judicious historians and 
critics, been considered as fabulous. Mr, Bryant contends, that no 
such persons ever existed as Nanus and Semiramis ; that, by die for- 

' ' V : 

* Consult Diod. Sic. lib ii. p 107, and Strabo> lib x. p 745. 

4 See Raleigh’s History of the World, p. 125 
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mer, we must understand the Ninevites coUecfively , and, by the lat- 
ter, a people called Samann, from their insigne, which itaa a dove, 
expressed Semaramas He is of opimon, that the actions of a whole 
dynasty have been ascnbed to two mdividuals , for, he admits that 
those people conquered the Medes and Bactnans , extendmg tlieir 
dominions' westward as far ‘as Phrygia and the river Tanais, and 
southward as fer as Arabia and Egypt. Under them, also, he con- 
tends, the kingdoms of Assyria and’ Babylon were united , and that 
this union of the two empires is allegorically termed the mamage of 
Ninus and Semiramis ' ' 

1 iThen it was, our learned and sagacious author adds, that the Sa- 
manmiperformed the great works attributed to them For, exclu- 
sive of what was done at Babylon, which they bmlt, “ there arc,” 
says Strabo, i 16, “ almost over the lace of the whole earth, vast 
mounds of earth, and walls, and ramparts, attnbuted to Semiramis , 
and in these arc subterraneous passages of commumcatioa, 'and tanks 
for water, I and stair-cases of stone There arc also vast canals to di- 
Tcrt the course of nvers, and lakes to receive them , together \Wth 
highways and bridges of a wonderfril structure ” They built the 
famous terraces at Babylon , and those beautiful gardens afEcbatana, 
after that city had fallen into their bands They found oat the 'ait 
of wcavmg cotton , nhich discovery has been gnen to 'those of their 
family who went mto Egypt, for, there ntro Samanm there loo 
The Samanm of Egypt and Babylonia 'were of the same family, 'the 
sons of Chus 

Although some liistonans have represented Semiramis as a woman, 
and a great pnnecss, who reigned in Babylon, jetotliers, of better 
intelligence, have menUoned her as a deity “ Slicuas,” says Atlie- 
nagoras, “ esteemed the daughter of Dercctus, and the same as the 
Sima dca ” Semiramis tvas said to hate been changed into a doic , 
because they found her always depicted and worshipped under tliat 
form Among the AssjTians, tlie dove was particularly held in ve- 
neration , fio KOI TiUf Acwfiiai Tw ■artfififos nfua ut Siar Ilencc it 
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seems plain, tlial Semiramis was an emblem ; and that tlie iiante was 
a compound of Sama-Ramas, or Ramisi; It signified die divine* 
token, the type of Pi ovidence. As a militaiy ensign, it may, :\^’;ithJ 
some latitude, be interpreted the standard of the Most High. It con-, 
sisted of the figure of a dove, wliich was probably encircled \<^ith 
the Ins, as those two emblems were often represented togedier.> . 

One of the gates of Babylon was called die gate of Semiramis, 
undoubtedly from having die sacred emblem of Sama-Ramis, ^ or die 
dove, engraved over it. Probably the lofty obelisk of Semiramis, 
mentioned by Diodorus, was named from die sanie hieroglyphic. 
The Cuthites settled about Cochin and Madura, in India ; and the 
great kings of Calecut were styled Samarim even in later times, when 
diose countries were visited by the Portuguese and English. - 

The image of the Suria dea was lichly habited, and upon its head 
was a golden dove. What is very remarkable, the image was by the 
people called Zijpfiov. Lucian takes pains to inform us, diat diis 
was not a Greecian but a Syriac woid, a term made use of by the 
natives. He writes in the Ionic dialect ; and what he calls T,v}y,v]lov 
was by the people expressed Sema-Ion, oi Sama-Ion, the token of the 
dove, the emblem of the Aikite lonah. - ' 

According to Hesychius and otheis, by Semiramis was particularly 
signified a wild pigeon ; and there is reason to diink, diat this intel- 
ligence was derived from some ancient tiadition ; and that Noah' did 
send out of the ark a dove of the wild species ; for, a tame one 
would have returned upon the least difficulty, perhaps of choice ; 
a wild one would not, but through necessity. Such a leturn plainly 
indicated, that the eaitli w^as not yet habitable, and afforded tlie 
intelligence required.*^ 

A very considerable portion of what Mr. Bryant has tlius sa- 
gaciously conjectured has been confirmed, by Mr. Wilford, in tlie 
fourtli volume of the Asiatic Researches, which has recently come 
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to 'my hands, and m which I am happy to find an express- 
dissertation on the subject of Semiramis, abundantly ' demonstra- 
ting the existence of that personage, and at the remote period 
-which 1 have'assi^edito her i It is, as usual, deeply, and al- 
most meitncably,! blended mth 'their mythology, and Sceva and 
Parvatu are again, broi^t rfbrward to act their parts on the his— 
tonci drama^n As farl as ifc is possible to analyze the story, < that 
analysis is hferc submitted' tor the candid reader it must be read, 
lifcermost of the forcgomgjmatter, as a legend founded on the basis’ 
of lustoncr trdthL ’ 1) r iml -• j jt ; 

Td exery exalted iperimage, m Asiatic antiquity, mentioned 
in Bindooiibooks, a divme ongm as mvanably assigned ' It is- 
an appearance 'of I Veeshnu 1 or Mahadeva It is an emanation 
df the almighty power, maiufest, for important purposes, among 
mortals In truth, Ninus and Semiramis arc those two deihes, 
under a, different name, but not form , for, it is- mosf remark- 
able, that form it a dovt On some disgust, taken by Parvati, 
at the hcentious amours of the generative god, she left hilass, 
his celestial palace, and went and took up her abode m Cusha- 
Dweepa The pemtent god pursued in vam To arm herself 
with direr power of vengeance, she practised severe austenues 
in Vahm-Sthan, a mountamous distnct of that kingdom, for 
rune years A. fire sprang from die head of the mcensed god- 
dess, which was nearly proving fatal to that whole region , and 
men and annnals fled fi-om it mth prcapitation Unwillmg to- 
mjurc animated nature, she repressed die rage of the fire, and 
confined it to the Sama-treb, where she thenceforth fixed her 
abode That tree she made the place of her dalliance Thence 
slie was denominated Sarm-Rama, or the who dallies m the Sama- 
iree. It is still diought to refcun die sacred fire, and Pooja is 
even yet performed, at certiun seasons, m India, to Sami-Rama 
and the Sama-tree, round uhosc fires the Devatas exult • 

* Aihtic Racarclm« toI ir p. 564. 
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Ma'hadeva, soon after assuming' the form of a dove^ ’ (a form 
certainly not the leist proper to legain his consoit’s - alienated 
affection,) accomplished his end; and she heiself, also,- being 
transformed ihto the same bii‘d,^ they travelled' iWnd the world 
togetlier.' With tlie fire tliat issued fiCto' them, tlie result of 
intense devotion, they eonsume’d the long glass fliat' had over- 
spread -the earth, (tliat is, cl'eaied it' of the ohstadesi of culture,') 
dnd ^vitli' it the imjiure tribes, Mileeclias and Ydmnd^^ or * bands 
of infidels and robbers, who Weie 'aGCnStom'ed' to Oonceat their 
spoils- under the covert of that long, grass, were' also destroyed 
in the general conflagration : a’’ very intelligible' fictiOn concern-^ 
hig the triumphs' of Nilius and Semirami's^ im thein' 'attempt' 'to 
civilize the fiist feaVagd rate of >men» , At their ' command,- the 
clouds, poilring down water,' qtienched the confla^ation, and 
left a- countiy proper to be - inhabited’ by tlie fou7' great tribes, 
who rushed, on every side, into Cusha-I)\veep'a^ ^nd who sOOn 
fotnied a powerful ahd wealthy ^ ' naho'ni After-" the conflagra.- 
tion, it is added, alt sorts of metald' and^ precious stones were 
discovered Which seems to prove, that' the dndiaiis believe what 
was asserted' in our former' volumes, tliat- tlieir- discovery was 
owing to the burning 'of vast forests, or to volcanioi^eruptionsj melt- 
ing the sftath near the surface of tlie-eattln ' " ' . .0 - / 

The four tribes, however, soon- deviated from,-' the paths of rec^ 
titude, and became like ^Mdeechas^;/ While the^ Yavahas- re-en- 
tered ‘ Cusha-DWeepa-, spoiling and ravaging the'^ Whole ' country? 
They complained to Sami-RamaV whotoame andlresided^amoiigthem';' 
while- Mahadeva received the addresses of tlie piotis' at^ Moellsa- 
Sthan, or Mecca, in Arabia', whence, in* tlie Poorauns, ' he is- styled 
Mocsh-Eswarax-"^Among the pions,- 'who came thither^' Was'a-priilce 
hamed^WirhWa,' tb' whorh, aftor a- long"^ Sfenes of ^ardent deV0-‘ 
tions," (without whieh', no' boon ftom- heaverf can^ he Obtained in- 
India,) Mahadeva appeared, and, m reward, constituted him 
king over Stliavaras, on the immoveable part of the creation,, 
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whence he w-as callea Sthavaeapati, wntten, by the Greeks, 
Staurabates, and the hills, ^trees, plants, and grasses, of ei'cry, 
kind, (that is, m fact, all the world,) were ordered to obey him 
His nabve country was near, the 'sea, probably the regions ad- 
joming the Indus , and nhe ^ began i his reign iWith repressing 
the (Wicked, jand insisting on all his ,• subjects walkmg m the; 
paths of justice -and recljtude. In order to make, |hiSj sovereignty 
acknowledged through all the icartl), he put himself at the head 
of a numerous army, and, directmg his course towards the, south, 
he amved at Mochsa-Sthan, jvhere he performed ntes in honour 
of Mocsh-Eswara,! nccordmg to the ntes prescribed m the sacred 
books From ^MoesheSha, ,|he advanced towards the -Agm-Par- 
vatas, jor fire-mountams, in Vahnisthan (Bactna perhaps), but 
they refused to meet him with presents, and ,to pay , tnbute to 
him Incensed at their insolence, , Sthavar-Pati resolved to destroy 
them r iThe officers on tlie part|Of,Sami-Rama, the sovereign of 
Vahnisthan, assopiblcd all,, their, troops, and met the , army of 
Sthavar-Pati , but, after la bloody conflict, they nerc put to, flight. 
Sami-Rama,' amaacd, inquired, who; tins new,, conqueror was,, 
and ^n , reflected, that , he pever could havci„prevailcd against 
her (Without a boon from] Mahadeva, obttnncdiby tlicj means of 
what, in India, is called Ugra-Tapasya, or a Tapasya performed 
with ■'mtense fervour She, therefore, , had , a conference with 
Sthavar-Pati, and,, as, ho was now, through Ins Tajinsj-a^ I be- 
come a son of Ma)iadcvn„(she, told, him she considered him m 
tliat light, and vyouldTallow-hun to, command overall the hill^ 
trees, and plants, in' Valinistlion The hills then humbled tlicm- 
sclvcs before ,Stliavar-Patiy and, paid tnbute to him ,, i ,, ; 

In this account,'] under , a deep icil of mjtliology, we have 
the history of tlic contest for empire , between Scminmis and 
Staurabates, witli this diflcrenct:, that the latter here is the ag- 

' II 1 
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grcssor, in the fil'st instance,' and^stilluhei'nctbr in the. last. It 

is not only in thfe similaiity' of the • name, hut in otlier cir- 
cumstances of her history, tliat we discover lhe ‘ identity of per- 
son between ^Sami-Rama and Semiramis ; for, ' Semiramis is said, 
by Diodoius Siculus, to have been born at Ascalon ; and ' the 
Pooiauns affirm, that the fiist appearance of Sami-Rama, in Sy- 
ria, was at Aschalana-Sthan.^' Semiramis, we- have seen, is repre- 
sented, by the classical writers, as hawng ' beeh fed by doves ' in 
a desert, and retiring from eaitli in the form of a dove.' Ac- 
cording to the Poorauns, Capatesi, or the dove, was but a ma- 
nifestation of Sami-Rama. It was equally' tlie'.' wailike insignia 
of Assyria, and the emblem of peace .and" harmoiiy. One of 
the names of this Syrian goddess, of deified princess, 'is' Maha- 
Bhaga, or die prosperous goddess, which is no otlier than the 
name of Hiefapolis, where stood' her temple^ The Syrian name 
of Mabag iS an evident contraction ' of that term. There is, 
“also, in the same learned essay, a romantic stoiy concerning tlie 
origin of Ninus, under the name 'of Lilesa, but not sufficiently 
decent for the eye of ail European ' reader, ' The characteristic 
circumstances perfecdy correspond : he is said to have conquered 
the universe ; to have been married to Sami-Rama; and both to have 
passed their lives in a seiies of voluptuous pleasures.-f Many Ba- 
bylonian names are, in this essay, ■ traced ta a Sanscreet source. 
Ninus, the Assyrian,' who btiilt' Ninevoh; is, properly; Ninus- 
Esivara, i, e. Ninus, the lord; or sovereign. The .Syrian appel- 
lative of Myhtta, applied to Semiramis, is, in Sanscreet, Mihtia- 
Devi, or, because, she brings people togedier, conmiha Nim- 
rod, from Nima-Rudra; because Rudra gave him half his strength : 
Vahmsthan means the same as Agmsthan,’ the region of fire; it is 
properly Azar-Bijian, in Sanscreet, the spring of fire .' — To conclude 
this article of Semiramis : " her festival 'is still observed, in India, on 
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ihe tenth Jay of itlje lunai: ijopth of 4*w«)a,i or aboutithe fourth -of 
•October i Itas aiesbysl of lanips Jighted dnder ihe Sama-tjeej jicc, 
flotvecs, and, sometmieSj-iostroDg liquor^, are [the ofifenngj. j fjhe 
praise of Sama-RamarDpvi rs isnng ,, and (herself and ier/frvpurite 
■tree receit^ ihe adorations of the transported nfuJlitude. u , 
tBeforp lyalquit Semitamis, sipce She hterary;,wprJdiha3 recently 
been agitated hy disputes poncenung tbetcvnfi/ Tm), it njay he use- 
ful to state, that (the colony lof T^caans, who settled ip pgyptjiac- 
•cording to ihe Poorapns, -vTcre brought thither by this( prrncess, and 
-the followingj/very,j6unous .legend, (translated by iMr,-’5Vilford, piay 
■possibly jndurx thcreadcr toisuspect/ that tljere- never ^ps/any other 
.Troja rhap'tbatiof Egypt, ifor, m it jate apparently traced tlie oijtr 
lines bf the holder Ic^nd df Hoiper > ir , , . i , 

, f' (The author of the Viiva-^racas gives^an account pfi an,(!xtraor- 
Jinaryipcraonagc, nanicd Dardanab.a, who was lineally descended 
item the great jAMjuiAom His father, jAbpayaK.m, Jived on 
Ihe hanks of the nicr Vitasta,. whpre he constantly pcrfonpcd, acts 
of devotion, ..(aplaincd the Vedas too mullihide of ppprls.oaijd 'vas 
clioscniyiDHiTaARAffHA,! who, 'though a Vai8)'a, ^<)r ode pf, tlic 
jtlurd (Class,) reigned in that -dounlry, as Ins g}ini, or spiritual guide. 
Young DABbA-NASA had free access to ihc secret aparlmenM of the 
palace, where the daughter. of tlie king bccnrac enamotirci pf 4iP', 
find doped until him tliroughfcar of detection, carrying away a)l llip 
jewels aqd otlicr y caltli iliat slic could collect i The Ipierh trpipUpd 
frpm hillito hill,i and from forest tbiforeit, pnlil ibcjjrCaclied dip 
banks of the Cali, m Egjpt, where Uicir property secured them C 
happj retreat .Ppamoda, a rirluous and learned Rrahrain of tliat 
countf), had a beautiful daughter, named PjLAMAPA,iiwhom Dab- 
PANASA, with the assent of die princess, foo^ l>y the hand, (hat P 
olarried, according to the rites prcscnlied in tlic Vddac and l(i> aipi' 
able qualities gamed him so many adherents, llial he was 'at length 
chosen sovereign of the whole region, which he gmerned with 
mildness and wisdom ^ l , 
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The livei, iiere iiamfed Vitasta, ^ aiid Vcilgaily' Jelain, 
Hydaspes ‘of the Greeks: 'a natioh^Siyhodived'onTts banks are called 
liaidaneis by Dionysius and ‘'the' Grecian Dard anus was proba- 

bly the', same with Dardanasa, ' who travelled iilto E^pt with 
many associates. We find a'race of' Trojans m Egypt : a mountain, 
called anciently Troicus, and now Tora, fronted Memphis ; and, at 
the foot of it, was a place actually named Troj'a, near tlie Nile, 
supposed to have been an old settlement of Trojans, who had fled 
from die forces of Menelaus. But Ctesias, who is rather blamea- 


ble foi credulity than for want of veracity, and most of whose fables 
are to be found in the Pooiauns, was of a different opinion ; for, lie 
asserted, according to Diodoius of Sicily, diat Troja, in Egypt, was 
built by Trojans, who had come from Assyria under the famed Se- 
MiRAMiSj-j- named Sami-Rama by the ancient Hindoo writers. 
And this account is confiimed by Herodotus, who says, that a race of 
Dardanians weie settled on the banks of the river Gyndes, near 
the Tigris ;:j: where, I imagine, Dardanasa and his associates first 
established themselves after dieir departure from India.|| Eusta- 
thius, in his comment on the Periegesis, distinguishes die Darda- 
neis from the Dardanoi, making the first an Indian, and die second a 
Tiojan, race ;§ but it seems probable, diat both races had a common 
origin. When Homer gives the Trojans the title of Meropians, he 
alludes to dieir Eastern origin, from the borders of Meru ; the very 
name of King Merops being no other thati Merupa, or sovereign 
of that mountainous region.’* 

Such a multitude of legends, nearly consonant with die Grecian 
fables, are discovered in the Poorauns, as incontestably prove, that, 
thiough die medium of Egypt, die Sanscreet sages of Greece, dunng 
their travels in the formei country, or their residence in the colleges 
of tlieTliebais, must ‘have gained a sight of the sacred volumes, which 
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record them, for, the farther advance, the mofe neoessaryil stdl 
find It to adhere to the ma^un ontwhichrl originally set out, as a sort 
ofJbasis for future argumentj'ithat, rof two inations, professing a 
system of mythology m its great outlines mtimatfely corresponding, 
the elder /loj an undmibted. Tight fo the palm ef origmaltly n< n 
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CHAPTER Vi' 


‘Of ‘the Invasion of India by Sesosiris, King of Egypt. ' 


i 5 > J 




The character and history of Sesostris are involved in obscurity 
scarcely less penetrable than tliat which envelopes the persons and 
exploits of ‘ his predecessors on the plains of India. Not inferior in 
wisdom, iii ' valour, and in magnificence, to Osiris, with whom Sir 
Isaac Newton improperly confounds him; nor exceeded, in the vast- 
ness of his projects and the wildness of his ambition, by Semiramis 
herself, Sesostris flourished on tlie throne of Egypt, according to 
Eusebius, in tlie eighteentli century befoie the Christian asra ; but, 
according to that great chronologer, far later in the history of tlie 
woild. ^ These weie in fact two-celebiated kings of this name, who 
reigned in Egypt; a circumstance which has occasioned great confu- 
sion and warm- contentions among tlie various chronoldgers. * Without 
entering in this place iritoi^minute and uninteresting discussions on 
that head, we shall in general observe, that' Sesostris, the invader of 
India, is represented by Diodorus, the Sicilia, to have been nO 
less gigantic in person tlian in* the comprehensive grasp of his mind ; 
to have been' equally pdWeffiil by land ahd^by sea ; the disperiser of 
wise laws at home, ^ and tlie irresistible "'disposer of sovereignty - 
abroad. ' ^ ^ ' - . * < . - 

But, before I enter upon the particulars of tliis celebrated invasion 
of India, since ' Sesostris- belong^ to a^dynasty of Egyptian sovereigns, 
during ’the’ CxisteriCe of which the“ most stupendous event, recorded 


'i 
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* Diodorus asserts, that he was in height four cubits and four hands breadth, which is six feet 
ten inches. Lib. i. p. 5 1 . " f 
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m the annals of the world, was transacted, the hypothesis, upon 
which this work has all along proceeded, will not permit me to ad- 
vance farther, without paying that due consideration to it nhich^m 
event of such infinite moment demands ( Its connection too with tlic 
Indian history, Jfrom the Pallu, or shepherds, being the pnnapal ac- 
tors in the early part of the scene, as well as the strong and irresisti- 
ble hght, which many circumstances m the subsequent relation, 
some of them entirely new to the English reader, throw on the sa- 
cred Scriptures, are ferther inducements with me not to pass unno- 
ticed the foUowmg interestmg details r if' 

The repeated and positive proofs, collected fiem the Brahmin re- 
cords, in the preceding pages of the raigraboniof, the Pajc-XIs from 
India to Egypt, at a very early penod of those respective empires, added 
to what we know from other ancient authors concerning the dynasty 
of shepherd-kings that ruled in Egypt, lead to consequences cAtrcrac- 
ly important, with regard to a people, whose peculiar desuny and 
wonderful history , (though, mounUng up to the highest post-diluvian 
antiquity) have purposely not yet been discussed in the present 
volume , 1 mean the people so parhcularly favoured of the true God, 
the Hebbew nation They, also, were a race of shepherds , and, 
if they were not ongmally of the same stem ^ with the Pallis, 
they ■were at least first staUoned m Egypt under that celebrated dy- 
nastj It IS a circumstance, too, that cannot fail of forcibly im- 
pressing the attentive mind of the Christian reader, when 1 inform 
him, that Goshon, m Sanscrcet, means, a shepherd Gosiiana, 
in tlic same dialect, means tlic land of shepherds, and thataicomi- 
dcrablc Indian tribe at this day remains distinguished by the name of 
Gosivani , i i 

The elemaf decrees of Providence had determined, for purposes 
cicr vise but ever inscry tabic ,10 man uiUiout revelation, that this 
race should undergo a bondage of many toilsome j cars in that king- 
dom , that tins bondage and their signal delivery by Jus o«n interpo- 
sition diould sene as the basts of a stupendous scheme of sublime 
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theology, to be inviolably treasured and preseived among tliem 
tlirougb a seiies of revolving centuries, till the pioper asra should 
airive for unfolding that scheme to man in all its puiity and splen- 
dour. From various circumstances it should appear, that this arrange- 
ment was made by Pi evidence on purpose to fulfil those decrees ; for, 
it is peculiarly deserving notice, that to the native inhabitants of 
Egypt, both in the eaily and late asras of theii empire, shepherds were 
ever an abomination. The Pallis seem to have emigiated from India 
before the propagation by the second Rama and Buddha of the doc- 
trine of the transmigration of the soul into the bodies of inferior ani- 
mals, and, like other shepherds, fed upon the fiesh of the animals 
. which they leaied ; or, perhaps their habit of living, entirely diffe- 
rent from the generality of tlie Hindoos, might itself have been the 
blameless cause of their expulsion. At all events, by observing the 
accustomed regimen of shepherds, and by banqueting on the flesh of 
cows, sheep, and goats, they grossly insulted the aboiigmal Egyp- 
tians ; diey eat their gods ; for, the cow was the sacred symbol of 
their second great deity, Isis ; tiieir devotion to astronomy had sanc- 
tified the RAM as the chief of the zodiacal asteiisms ; and the flesh 
of sheep was therefore prohibited them either to feed upon or to sa- * 
crifice. The flesh of goats was in like manner forbidden them, 
as being die symbol of dieir mighty Pan, venerated under that form, 
as Hanuman was m India under that of the ape. The genuine Egyp- 
tian mbnarchs would nevei have suffered die pastoral race of Israel to 
bung their flocks and herds in multitudes into Egypt, settle among 
the Phoenicians, or Palli, in die land of Goshen, and pollute their 
• tables widi their flesh and their altais with their, blood ; and die ne- 
cessary result IS, that Divine Providence, for the accomplishment of 
his own wise purposes, ordained and brought about die subjugation of 
its native sovereigns by a dynasty of shepherd-kings, to facilitate the 
introduction of die Israelitish shepherds, and their settlement in Go- ’ 
slien under dieir protection. This assertion may by some be thought 
to be die acme of supcistition ; but, m every dispassionate view of 
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things, the operation of that Providence iii this business must appear 
distinct, manifest, and decided ,, for, when the object intended was 
fully accomplished, when, in the course of their long abode m 
Egypt of 215 years, that is, frdm the birtli of Levi to their departure, 
tlie Hebrews had become, under their protection, a great and nume- 
rous people, the shepherd-kmgs, uho themselves only enjoyed tlie 
throne of Egypt 259 years, were expelled by a general msurrecdon 
of the native princes It was under this new dynasty of Egyptian 
kmgs, tiho knew not Joseph, and to whom thepherdt were an abomina- 
tion, an abomination not only because they reared cows, sheep, and 
goats, (tlie gods of Egypt,) for the purpose of feedmg upon them , 
whefcaa fish, gram, and some kmds of birds, formed the principal 
part of the provision of the native Egyptian , but because the Phoeni- 
cian shepherds were the donquerors of their country, and ruled tlicm 
1 « 0 centuries and a half with n rod of iron , it was under tins dynas- 
ty, I say, that the Israelites were so gnevously oppressed from a spi- 
nt of deep-rooted revenge in their new sovereigns, and of jealousy 
of tlioir incrcasmg numbers , and it was also on one of tlie Pharabhs, 
who constituted it, tliat tlicir Almighty Deliverer got himself glory 
by overwhelming the tyrant and his host in the waters of the 
Red Sea 

The scry existence of tins thcpheid dynasty has been the subject 
of debate among tlic learned , and all the history tliat wo have con- 
cerning It IS given in a solitary passage in Josephus against Apion, 
extracted from Manctho s account of the Egyptian dynasties That 
authonty might still be suspicious, were it not for this important and 
indisputable relation from the Sanscrcct books of the conquest of 
Egypt by the Palh, who, it a remarkable in Josephus’s account, arc 
called men from the Eastam regions That account being extremely 
valuable, and intimately connected with the subject of this history, is 
here inserted, as it may prose useful to those persons, who arc at this 
time in India, makmg fartlicr invcstigaUan into the history of tlir 
celebrated race of tlie Palh 
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Were not, indeed, the genealogy .of the race of Abraham so mi- 
nutely detailed to us in sacied writ fiom a variety of resembling cir- 
cumstances, the puiity and sublimity of the piimasval devotion of 
tlie Hindoos, as given us in the Bhagvat-Geeta, where the most su- 
blime notions of the Deity are tin oughout inculcated, the similar ac- 
count exhibited in their respective recoids of the intoxication and 
prophetic curse of Satyaurata, and many corresponding .paits of the 
national code, as may be seen in Mr. Halhed’s prefatory pages to 
tliat code, and Sir William Jones’s Institutes of Menu, were it not 
on this account, and that tlie supposition involves in it a kind of im- 
piety, I should be induced to consider tlie Jews as a tube of tlie 
Pallis, and join with Josephus in determining them to be' the same 
race with the Phoenician shepheids themselves. For stich, ' however 
wonderful it may appear, was tliat histoiian’s decided opinion in re- 
gard to the ancestors of his nation, and it is urged by him, in an- 
swer to Apion and others, who leviled tlie Jews as no better in their 
origin than slaves to the Egyptians ; whereas his aim,, however un- 
successful and, injudicious die attempt, was to aggrandize his nation,, 
by proving that at one' period they .were their lords and their con- 
querors, and wielded the powerful sceptre of that splendid dy- 
nasty.. 

“ In the reign of our king Timaus,’’ says Manethoj cited by Jose- 
phus, “ God was, on some account, angry with us ; and suddenly an 
arm^ of men from the Eastern region^ who were of obscure original, 
boldly invaded our country, and easily subdued it widiout so much as 
fighting a batde. These men, having got the ruleis of it into their 
power, afterwards barbaiously burnt die cides and demolished the 
temples of die gods. They likewise treated all the inhabitants in a 
most hostile manner ; slaying some, and reducing others, with dieir 
wives and children, into slavery. At length they made one of their 
leaders king, whose name was Salads. He fixed his seat at Mem- 
phis, and made the higher and lower country {pi Egypt) tiibutary 
to him, and left garrisons in the most convenient places. But he. 
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fortified most strongly the-eastem^ffontiers of tlie country, foreseeing 
that the Assynans, who werei-tlitfn grown potent, hould probably, 
at some future period, mvade that kingdom Therefore, having ob- 
served, m the Sethroite Nome, a city convemently situated on the 
east side of the Buhasbc channel, > called Avans in the ancient thco- 
logical books, he repaired it, and bmit a Strong n-all about it, and 
placed m It a garrison of two hundred and forty tliousand men 
He used to come thither in summer to distnbute among his soldiers 
their allowance of com and to pay their wages , at tlie same tunc to 
renew them, and examine if they were expert in tlie exercise of 
their arms, that they might be a terror to foreign nations. He died 
after he had reigned nmetecn years. 

“ After Salatis, anotlicr king called B-con reigned forty-four ycais 
After him, Apacnas reigned tliirty-six years and seven montlis Af- 
ter Apacnas, Apophis reigned sixty-one years then Jamas reigned 
fifty years and one month After all these, Assis reigned fortj -nine 
jears and two months- These six were their first kings, who were 
continually at war witli the Egyptians, hanng nothing more at heart 
than the utter extirpation of tlicm This people ncrc all called 
Hvesos, I e shepherd-lings for Hve, in the sacred 'language (of 
the Egyptians), signifies a kmg, and*Sos, in tlie common language, 
denotes a shepherd or shepherds , and of these two the word Htcsos 
IB compounded Some say they were Arabians." 

Manctho fartlicr related, “ that the before-mentioned kings, 
called shepherds, and their postent), ruled over Egjpt 511 jears 
After nhicb, the kings of Tbcbaisand of the LoncrEgjpt associated 
against tlie shepherds, and had a dreadful and long mir mtli tlicm 
But, in the reign of Misphragmutliosis, the shepherds were conquered, 
and, being dmen out of all the rest of Egjpt, ii'crc shut up in Ava- 
ns, nhich place contained m circuit ten thousand arouras This 
place,” Manctlio adds, “ tlie shepherds had surrounded vvilli a high 
and strong wall, to keep llicir po<scssions and the plunder ■nhicli 
tlicj got out of tlie country in sccuntj , but Thummosis (Tcthmosii, 
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or Amosis,) the son of Misphragmuthosis, besieged them with an 
army of ,480,000 men, and endeavouied to take the city by storm- 
ing the walls ; but, despairing of success by siege, he sUpulated 
with tliem that they should leave Egypt, and go whither soever 
they pleased without molestation. Upon this capitulation they 
marched witli their families and all their effects, to the number of 
240,000 pe-rsons, out of Egypt, through tlie wilderness, into Syiia. 
But, being afraid of the power of the Assyrians, who then luled in 
Asia, they built, in the country now called Judaea, a city laige 
enough to contain all their families, which they named Jeru- 
salem.”'^ 

Concerning the incomprehensible woid Hycsos, used “above by 
Josephus, Mr. Bryant has the following very ingenious conjecture. 
“ The original term which Josephus probably copied was 
or, with the Greek termination, '"TnKoua-og, i. e. the great Cush, or 
Lord Cusean. It is true "TKKova-og^ or, as it had better be written, 
'T;c%ou(rof, relates to a people who were shepherds, but that profession 
is not necessarily nor oiiginally included in tlie name. Josephus, 
having said that signified a shepherd, induced Eusebius to re- 
tain it, and to write the word ^TKicovcrug, a mistake that is easily le- 
medied. The term then 'Txjcouo-w?, which should have been 
or Ou^c^oua-o-o?, signifies the Lord Cusean, and it might 
easily have been mistaken for a shepheid. For, as the Egyptians 
hated the memoiy of tlie sons of Chus, who were of tliat piofession, 

- it was natural for them to call every shepherd a Cusean ; so that a 
Cusean and a shepherd might have been taken for sjmonymous teims : 
but the true meaning is as I have represented it-’’^* 

However leproached by the Egyptians with sanguinary cruelty in 
this invasion, no criminality piobably adequate to so heinous a charge 
as is heie brought against diem may attach itself to die shepherds 
who subverted their temples. It was against diose temples, erected 

* Josephus contra Apion, lib.i. p.445* t -Analysis, vol.u. p. 25 ** 
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to th6 basest faf divuuUes, eveh the gThTelmg bestial herd, that their 
rage was kindled and their vengeance pointed , it was against a race 
involved in the grossest idolatries, that, according to Manetlio’s own 
confession, they were made the instruments of the terrible vengeance 
of the Most High and it should not be foigotten that an Egyptian, 
with all the partiahty and prejudice of his country, relates the cala- 
mitous evdnL 

There are also other circumstances plamly indicaUve of the di- 
rect interference of Providence on this momentous occasion Tlic 
shepherd-kmgs, who had never been able to accomplish the entire 
subjugation of the Thebais, though its pnnccs were tnbutary to them, 
had theit residence, as we have seen above, at Memphis, and it was 
m that capital, and m the reign of the fifth monarch of that dynasty, 
named Pharaoh Jamas, m the 18th century before Christ, that Jo- 
seph entertamed his five brethren and his father Jacob on their ar- 
nval m Egypt. In the fraternal fondness of bis heart ho told Ins bre- 
thren that they and his aged father tliould dxctll near him, and ho 
placed them with Pharaoh's own sliepherds in the Heliopohtan 
nomc, which bordered on the Red Sea, and of which the metropolis 
was On, or Heliopolis, the City of the Sun, a daughter of one of 
the pnesta of which deity, according to Genesis tli *$, Joseph mar- 
ried This country, bemg situated some leagues distant from the 
banks of the Nile, was not subject to the annual inundaUons of that 
river, and therefore wais a more proper place of residence for slicp- 
licrds and tlic pasturage of flocks than any other of flic Egj’ptian 
nomes , It was sanctified by the previous residence of the palnarcli 
Abraham, who had taught astronomy to flic priests of Heliopolis, 
and it was a situation most coni'Cmcnt for their Exodus, when, at the 
call of Jehovah, they were to pass through the suspended billows of 
flic Arabian Gulpli , those billows, that became a wall to them on 
flic nglit hand and on the left Tlicir situation, therefore, on flic 
Arabian side of flic hilc, which river, in consequence, tliej had 
not to pass on flitir flight from their proud opjnessors, and m Goshen, 
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the district nearest to Phoenicia, aie ciicumstances that must be con- 
sidered as ordered by an all-seeing Providence. 

In evidence of the migration itself of the Hebrews, Palemo, an 
ancient Greek writer, who composed a history of Egypt in the reign 
of Ptolemy Philadelphiis, and who could have no interest in mis- 
representing, IS cited by Eusebius as affirming, “ that, in the reign 
of Aprs, son of Plioroneus, part of an Egyptian army retired out of 
Eg}^pt and settled in Palestine, a district of Suiia not very l emote 
from Arabia;”^ which is a palpable, though pardonable, mistake, 
by a Greek, of an Egyptian for an Hebraic army, as the Egyptians 
equally detested and dreaded the Phoenician pastors, and were also 
utterly adverse to them both in then civil institutions and their reli- 
gious ritual. Apion, also, a learned Alexandrian and a determmed 
enemy of the Jews, who flourished in the reign of Tiberius, and 
was the antagonist of Josephus, is brought, by the same author, to 
attest, that he was expressly informed by Ptolemy, of Meiidez, in his 
Egyptian history, tliatthe Jews, under Moses, their leader, went out of 
Egypt in the reign of Amasis I'f a circumstance confirmed also by He- 
rodotus, in the second book of his history ; and though there the He- 
brew nation is degraded by being represented as if expelled' foi the 
leprosy, yet, by this veiy evidence, the fact itself is placed beyond 
all doubt. Again, Artapanus, who lived about a century before the 
Christian sera, expressly affiims, in Eusebius, that “ tlie Hehopo- 
litans relate, that their king, with a great army, at the head of which 
were borne the sacred animals, pursued tlie Jews, who had carried 
away the goods which they borrowed of tlie Egyptians. But Moses, 
by a divine command, smote the sea witli his rod, upon which tlie 
waters gave way, and their whole army marched tlirough upon dry 
land ; and, whilst tlie Egyptians went in after tliem and pursued 
them, lightnings flashed m tlieir faces, and the sea letuined into its 
channel, and overwhelmed them ; so that the Egyptians, partly by 

< lEusebu Prsep. Evang. lib. x. cap. lo 
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Lghtmng and partly by the surges of the sea, penshed to a man, 
while all the Hebrews escaped unhurt.”* The circumstance here 
menboned of hghtnings flashmg upon the Egyptians u likely to have 
been traditionally remembered, and is almost a hteral translation of 
those words, that the Imd looked upon them through the pillar of 
fire and the cloud, and troubled the host of the Egyptians 

With respect to the scandalous story relative to the cause of the 
departure of the Hebrews, as if they were afflicted with a leprous 
distemper, it probably took its rise from either or all of these causes , 
some perverted account of the grtevotu murratn. With which Egypt 
was punished on their account , or from the circumstance of Moses s 
hand havmg become leprous at God’s command , for, when taken 
out of his bosom, it was at white at tnow , ExoduSiv 6, or tlie 
slaughter and destruction by the sword of the destroymg angel of all 
the first-born of Egypt In respect ,to their miraculous passage 
through the Red Sea, we have the additional support of Diodorus, 
who acquaints Us, that the Ictliyophagi, a people who inhabited the 
southern borders of the Rod Sea, had an immemorial tradition rela- 
tive to an extraordinary pbcenomcnon that took place in very ancient 
anas, m regard to tliat sea, — the reflux of its waters, by which it was 
dried up to the very bottom ,-f- for, to use on this occasion tlic ex- 
press words of Strabo, who also records the solemn fact, “ There is 
an ancient tradition among the Icthyophagi, who live on the borders 
of the Red Sea, which they had received from tlicir ancestors, (rr 
^(irroren,) who inliabited tliat shore, and was presen cd to that time, 
that, upon a great reeCss of the sea, every part of that gulph became 
quite drj , and tlic sea, falling to the opposite part, the Iiottom of it 
appeared green , but, returning with a mighty force, regained its 
former place Tlic rude Icthyophagi remembered this calamity the 
Egyptians chose to erase the memory of it from their minds and 
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their annals.* With respect to that ancient' subject of sceptical 
objurgation, their right to invade the region of Syiia, and the oiigi- 
nal curse of Canaan, I must remark, that no longer can it, with any 
shadow of truth or justice, be urged, that Moses artfully represents 
Canaan as cuised by Ham, for tlie purpose of animating the children 
of Israel to invade that country, and attempt tlieir subjugation. It is 
not only Noah in the Mosaic writings tliat curses Ham’s posterity ; for 
we find Satyaurata, in the Hindoo records, also, cursing the postenty 
of Charm ; and even tlie effrontery of modern scepticism will scarce- 
ly allow tliat Satyaurata, the universal monarch of India, cursed 
Charm’s posteiity to favour tlie invasion of Canaan by a race to whom 
his nation, through every past age, have been, and are, to tins day, al- 
most entire strangers. The blasphemy may become such a superficial 
writer as Bolingbroke ; but, after this clear proof of tlie genuineness 
of the prophecy, and of its being generally known by tradition all 
over the East, no scholar or liberal commentator, even of a sceptical 
description, will venture to renew tlie objection, an objection so fu- 
tile, and so utteily unfounded. 

To letutn fiom this digression on the Israelites. in Egypt to the in- 
vasion of India by Sesostris, the proper subject of tins chapter. — Not- 
withstanding Osiris and Sesostris, as was before observed, are con- 
founded by even so great a chronologer as Sir Isaac Newton, the two 
characters are as perfectly distinct as the aerasin which tlieyflouiished 
are remote. The former was the great legislator of Egypt and the 
founder of that ancient monarchy^; while the latter greatly extended 
, the bounds of that empire, adorned Egypt with many noble edifices, 
and emiched her code- of laws with many wise institutions. It ha- 
ving been predicted to Anienophis, the father of Sesostris, while he 
was yet unborn, that* he should one day be lord of the whole eartli ; 
with a view to verify the flattering prediction, and to ^provide him 
with faithful ministers and affectionate soldiers of his own age, he 


*• Eupolemus also in Eusebius asserts this, hb ix. cap. 17.^ 
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Collected together all the male infants throughout his kmgdom that 
were bom on the same day withiSespstns, and ordered them to be 
trained up m the same liabits, instructed in the same arts, and ac- 
customed to the same athlete , exercises - , After a long and severe 
course of disaphne and study,, the accomplished .band of youthful 
statesmen and wamors were summoned fromj the seats- of science to 
the field of active exertion To mure them at once to every hazard 
and toil of mihtary life, they were sent on ad expedition into, the hi- 
therto unconquered region of Arabia , ^berc, amidst barren deserts, 
venomous reptiles, and a subtle and mtrepid foe, they "found full 
scope for the exertion of all tlieir patience, skiU, and fortitude. They 
returned victonous fitim tins tlieir first campaign, and their success 
was looked upon by Amenophia as the certain presage of future and 
more brilliant triumphs i i 

Resolved, however, tliat their ardour for glory should not cool, 
nor the expenence they had acquired become useless through inac- 
tion, ho soon sent them with a larger army towards the west, witli 
which they penetrated into the remotest regions of Africa, conquered 
many savage nations, ravaged many powerful kingdoms, and, ha- 
ving gamed a sight of the vast Atlantic, its boundary, relumed once 
more to Egypt, Croiracd intli laurels and laden with spoil 

The death of Amenophis, which happened shortly after, seemed to 
be the signal given by fate for the commencement of tliosc splendid 
events, which were to dignify Scsostris with the promised sovereignty 
of the cartli He determmed, therefore, without delay, to begin liis 
new career of glory, and attempt tlic subjugation of all Asia An 
army, adequate to tlic accomplishment of so grand a design, was 
immediately collected togctlicr from the most distant quarters of liii 
dommions, consisUng only of tliosc who were m the flower of tlieir 
age, and m the vigorous possession of their matured faculties AVlicn 
assembled for the renew of the king, tins force consisted, according 
to Diodorus Siculus, of 600,000 foot, 2'l-,000 horse, and 27,000 clia 
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riots of war.* The chosen cdmpanions of his infancy and sharers of 
his foimer gloiy, who were near 1700 in number, were appointed to 
various posts of honour and eminence in this vast armament ; and 
every breast throbbed with the high and sanguine expectations of 
tlieir eommander. That no inferior consideiation might diveit their 
minds from pursuing with vigour the grand object of this expedition, 
before this faitliful band left Egypt he settled upon each of them and 
their families for ever a portion of the royal domains, adequate to 
eveiy puipose of maintaining that distinguished rank among their 
fellow-citizens which tlieir sei vices entitled them to expect, and of 
which their viitues finally proved them to be deserving. 

The politic lessons he had in his youth learned did not permit Se- 
sostris to leave Egypt without other wise precautions, which were ne- 
cessary to keep his kingdom during so long an absence as seemed ne- 
cessary to accomplish his views m undisturbed subjection to his au- 
tliority. He, tlierefore, in die first place, divided the vast kingdom 
of Egypt into thirty- six nomes or provinces, and appointed able and 
faitliful governois to command them.. A lavish distribution of wealth 
and honours, a general amnesty of all crimes, and an absolute re- 
mission of all debts, followed that cautious measure, and operated m 
tlie most forcible manner to fix tlie loyalty and attachment of his 
subjects. 

There remained, however, one great obstacle to his views. An 
army, however formidable, without a fleet to co-operate with it on 
tlie coast of the invaded country, seemed to him by no means com- 
petent to eflect its complete subjugation; and unfortunately tlie 
Egyptians, at this early period of their empire, had, from certain 
superstitious motives, an utter aversion to the sea. In their allegori- 
zing style tliey termed it tlie monster Typlion, the evil genius and 
determined enemy of Osin's, whose capacious jaws swallowed up 
their venerated Nile. Sesostris was indefatigable in his efforts to pio- 
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Vide one He succeeded m conquenng their rooted antipathy to 
naval concerns , for, Herodotus, when in Egypt, vv as infonned hy 
the priests, that Sesostns* was the first who fitted oilt a fleet of long 
ships, witli which he sailed down the Arabian Gulph into the Red 
Sea, and reduced the inhabitants of the coast under his dominion , 
till his farther progress w^ stopped by tlic shoals and tlic danger of 
the navigation, when he returned to Egypt The Red Sea, or Marq 
Erythneum, as we have before remarked, was that w hicli we now call 
the Indian Ocean , for, how otherwise could Sesostns have saded 
througli the Arabian Gulph into the Red Sea, unless tlic present Marc 
Indicum anciently went by tliat name? Diodonis,-j- who is more par- 
ticular in regard to the number of vessels, says, that Sesostns had a fleet 
of four hundred long ships, with which he sailed into the Red Sea, and 
conquered all tlic islands of it, and all tlic sea-coasts as far as India, 
The latter autlior adds, likewise, tliat, probably witli a view towards 
reconciling the Egyptians to naval concerns, he constructed a most 
magnificent vessel of cedar, two hundred and eighty cubits long, 
richly ornamented on the outside with dcnccs in gold, and witliin 
beautified with plates of silver, which ho consecrated to Osins 
Manetho, who, as we have aircad) intimated, compiled an kgjp- 
tian history from inscnptions on the pillars in Upper Egypt, has- as- 
serted, that Scthosis, or Sesostns, had, at tlic same time, anotlicr 
powerful fleet acting in the Mediterranean, with which he conquered 
Cyprus, Phccmcia, and the neighbounng coasts. 'Whctlicr or not tins 
fleet ever existed any where but in that imaginauon which fabneated 
the ante-diluvian dynasUcs that bear his name, it is not so much our 
business to inquire as to pursue tlic operations of tlic Indian nav), 
which, sailing bc)ond the Persian Gulph, traversed the southern 
coasts of the peninsula of India , reducing, in its progress, the cities 
in those parts, and probably establishing colonics of Eg)pUani, wlio 
.might long remain in subjccUon to the soicrcigns of Egypt Tins 
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latter ciicumstance seems not to be mere Conjecture, but derives con- 
siderable weight from the knoXvn custom of conquerors in those days, 
and fiom what is expressly reported of the conduct of Sesostris in 
peopling the cities he took ; especially in his having established 
a colony at Colchis, who, says Herodotus, from ocular observa- 
tion, 'bear in their appearance the distinguishing features, the swarthy 
visage, and short curly hair, of' tlie 'Egyptians. It is farther 
strengtliened by a consideration of tlie intimate connection that for 
many ages subsisted between the two countries, united, as they were, 
by commerce, infliienced by congenial customs,' and at least not 
very dissimilar in the rites of religion.^ ’’in a Persian^ histoly quoted 
by Ferishta,*^ and - said to be ■ written by an author of good au- 
thority, if is related, that the Afghans are of the race of the Cibthi, 
(Copts, or Egyptians,) who weie ruled by Pharaoh ; and, being ex- 
pelled about the time of MoseS, took Up their residence in the 
mountains of Hindostan. ' To. this remark- rtiay be added another of 
Sir William Jones, “ tliaP'the mountaineers of Bengal and Bahar 
can hardly be distinguished in some jof - their features, particularly 
their lips and noses, from the modern Ahyssinians.” After coasting, 
with' imminent hazard,- the peninsula, the flOet' airived near the 
mouths of the Ganges J where, • as Dionysius at its sources, so SeSoStris 
is said to have erected triumphal pillars, inscribed with his name, that 
of his country, and a recital of his victories. This was tlie extreme 
eastern boundary of tlie expedition by sea ; and it is not impossible 
that the words of Herodotus, above cited, may allude to tliat peculiar 
danger of navigation to inexperienced seamen,’ in this part, of which 
Captain Hamilton speaks, and those innumerable sands and shoals 
that block up tlie entrance of tins celebrated nver.-f 
' Having taken this cursory view of the operations of the naval ai-- 
mament of Sesostris, which,' though cursory, is as ample as can be 
collected from ancient Greek writers of lepute, and, indeed^ consi- 
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dering the 'niter uncertainty -of the subjectfias ample as at merits front 
an histonan, riot, wholly deyoted to the, fabulous, we liiust direct our at- 
tention to those oftthciinVadmg army , and here,we haVe a detail of 
great and siupnzmg events ijoiii the sober pen bf classic llistory,',|that 
must startle every rcflectmgmmd, and is scareely credible even fortliose 
•pcnods of romantic daring thb vast armyj before enumerated) 

Sesostns, ojyScthostS, as^the.Qreek wnteils mbrCjComitionly denomi- 
nate hun, (though, on thoiEgypdan obelisks that record his tnumphs, 
he 13 styled by a name not ivcry dissimdar from that bf the great (In- 
dian hero, — RAMESES,)jwith this vast army, thatmo^ celebrated of 
the Egypban sovereigns, -left hisipapital dfjMemphis, and fiist shaped 
lus course towards the,piantimejregion of Phoenicia aud ^yfia,i which 
he expeditiously subjugated He then directed his progress towards 
die Upper Asia, and bent beneadi lus yoke die monarch of, Assyria 
thence, pursumg hiS victonouS career, die entered the more northern 
distnct of Media, which he completely anbdued In diis part of die 
narratton a circumstance very deserving of nobcc should not be omitted , 
for, from diesc t\yo lattcr,kmgdom8 being thus separately mcntibned, 
w e have evident proof that' the event took place before die hicdiah 
was swallowed up in die Vortex -of (the vast Assynan empire,, and an 
important point in Chronology, is thus mcontrovortibly setded It 
was probably after his conquest of Media tliat he led his arm) by die 
usual rout into the Nordicm India, w hose iremotest mountains he pe- 
netrated, and thence, conbnumg Ins progress i eastward, he crossed 
die Ganges, nor stopped, if wc may believe Diodorus and die geogra- 
pher Dionysius, till he had reached die ocean that forms the boun- 
dary of Asia on diis quarter * In this secluded region he is siid by 
these authors to have erected pillars dcscnptivc of his conquests, 
which, as in every odicr part, were engraved with -a -singular species 
of B)mbol, expressive of the fortitude or cowardice of die inhabitants 
of the conquered countries , the former quality designated by the 
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male organs of generation, the latter 'by the female. Some of these 
pillars were remaining in tlie time of Herodotus, who saw them in 
Palestine-Syria, while others were 'seen by Strabo in ^Ethiopia-and 
Arabia."^ - In addition to tliese memorials of his piowess, he also 
caused gigantic statues of himself to be erected, beaiing in one hand' 
a javelin and in the other a botv, witli inscriptions lliat sufficiently 
mark the arrogance of this haughty conqueror. 

Sesostris was now the Imdisputed lord of the whole continent of 
Africa : the spacious provinces of tlie Higher’ Asia had experienced 
the desolating ravages Of an army, animated by ’principles far less no- 
ble than those which led the benevolent Osiris ‘to the same held ; the 
south and the east had' fallen befoie diim, thenoith andwek Weie yet 
to ffie subdued. Witli an ardour that-defied the rigour of hyperbo- 
rean climes, he passed tile eternal sno-ws of Caucasus in-puisuit of 
glory, amid the wilds of Scythia and the forests of Thrace. Among 
the Scytliians, according to Diodorus,’ hi^ arms were crowned with 
equal success ; for, heds' said' to 'have conquered that nation as far as 
the river Tanais, altliough if must he confes^d the event is very diffe- 
rently related by Justin^' who mforms'us, that his troops were defeated, 
at the’ river Phasis, bye a- Scythian -monarch of tlie name of-Tanaus, 
and driven back to the very frontiers of Egypt. -f The former relation, 
however, is more generally admitted by ancient historians as repre- 
senting the truths and, in proof of it, may be alleged the information 
contained in Herodotus,' concerning his having founded.a colony and 
fixed a kingdom at Colchis, on the river Phasis, at the eastern extremity 
of the Euxine Sea. He asserts, tliat, down to his own time, the inhabi- 
tants of tliat region acknowledged tlieir descent fiom an Eg}^ptian 
foundei ; and /that, m tlieir aspects, persons, and habits,, both civil and 
religious, they ' carried very evident testimony of that descent ; that, 
in particular, they used one remarkable rite in common with the 

♦ 

* Herodotus, lib.ii cap. 166, and Strabo, bb xvu. 
f Compare Diod. Sic lib i. p. 491 mth Justin, lib u. cap 3. 
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EgypUaps, — that of circuippijipp^tthat their language bore a sinking 
affinity to tlie^ Coptic j apd tljat, among the .archives of jEa, the capi- 
tal of Colchis, were reposited the maps of their journey, performed 
dunng their migration 'from Egypt, with accurate designations upon 
them, descnbing the limits of sea and land, whence geography took 
itsrnse* After this, ha iS represented as crossipg otel; the^Hel^es- 
pont into Europe, and subjugating Thrace , but, in this ejtpedibon, 
he ,was so obstructedrby the, natural difficulties of a country ns yet 
unsubdued by tlicjarm of mdustry, and, aftudst its ruggedjriiountaim 
and steep defiles, iwaspil such imminent danger offtosing his ar- 
my and, perishing by fatninc, that he, was compelled to hiako the 
Tliracian jkingdomj , after dcfcdting and slaymg Lycmgus,[its sOre- 
reign, the utmost limit of his conquest on ,thc west Thdat discou- 
raging circumstances, added to tht treachery of lus brother Armais, 
the supposed Dtinitus of the Greeks, Ubo had usurped his tlironc and 
lus bed,! induced this great conqiici^r to qommcncc his return to- 
ivards Egjqit, whcrcjie, arrived iwith can mnumcrablc band of eai>- 
tiies of all nations, and fvith an imiacnsc booty obtamed m tlio plun- 
der of Asia, after an absence of nine yiiars- , He returned only to 
encounter -new dangers fromtho base practices of , his Unworthy bro- 
ther, who, feigning rdpcntance and submission, . would liave sacn- 
ficed himself and all his farruly at a banquet prepared fop him, at 
Daphne, ncarPelusiura, but the good fortune of 5cso5tns triumphed 
over tlie designs of tliat traitor , who, bang exiled into Grcdce, gave 
birtli to a new power m tliat region , a power whicli, rising by slow 
degrees, in the end, gave law both to Egypt and Asia- 
Thc reign of Scsostns, known m India, as a conqueror, bj the 
name of Sacya, and supposed, but vnth much violauon of just chro- 
nology, to be the Scsac of Senpture, forms a memorable epoch of 
magnificence and glory m the Egjqitian history Finding himself 
incumbered watli an immense number of capUics, and watli proper- 
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tionate riches, he made them both subservient to the aggrandizement 
and decoration of his native country. The foimer he employed in 
erecting a vast rampart of stone, that extended from Pelusium, 
through the desert, fo Heliopolis, with a view to fortify that legion 
of Egypt against the incursions of the Arabian and Syrian lobbers; 
in raising temples in every city of his empire to the peculiar deity .of 
tire place ; in digging, in some places, extensive canals foi tlie moie 
equal distribution of the wateis of the Nile ; and, in others, thi owing 
up mounds, to secure them from the devastations of that river in tlie 
period of its inundation. The latter he expended in adorning the 
inside of tliose temples, in lewarding meiit, as well in the mihtaiy 
as 'in ' the civil line; and promoting Useful aits and manufactures. 
Among tlie more stupendous monuments of his magnificence should 
not be forgotten tliose two majestic obelisks,' erected at Thebes, 120 
cubits in height, with intent to eternize' his triumphs: It is to one of 
these obelisks tliat Pliny alludes, when he infoims us,- that, in the 
cutting of it from the quarry, no less than twenty thousand 'men were 
employed ; and, when it was erecting, the king, apprehensive that 
the machines were not sufficiently strong to raise sO vast a weight, 
or that tlie workmen might sink under tlie undertaking, ordered 
his son to be tied to the top of it, to engage the artificers, from re- 
gard to his safety, to take the utmost precaution that it should not 
fall or break. When Carabyses took tlie city of Thebes, and set it 
on fire, and the flames, spreading to the temple, reached to the base 
of this obelisk, whicli was erected in tlie area of it, he was so struck 
with the amazing grandeur of the column, that he ordered the flames 
to be extinguished, which were ready to destroy it. One of these 
obelisks, probably tlie only one tliat remained, bearing the name of 
Ramesssean, from Rameses, the builder, was hi ought to Rome by 
order of Constantius, and placed in the great circus. The same, 
having been tlirown down and broken by the Goths, was, in the, 
pontificate of Sixtus the Fiftli, found buried- six yards deep in 
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mud, and was, by that pope’s order, erected close by the church of 
St John de Lateran, in the year of our Lord 1588 

With respect to India, the more immediate object of considera- 
tion, the mundaUon of foreigners, and the change of theological 
opimons, the natural result of extensive conquest, introduced by tlus 
irruption, seem to be mdehbly recorded m the annals of that coun- 
try , for, in' the Asiatic Researches, discoursmg on the antiquity of 
the Indian zodiac. Sir William Jones acquaints us, tliat he has per- 
fectly satisfied himself, that the practice of observmg the stars began 
wth the rudiments of civil society m the country of those whom wc 
call Chaldasans, from which it was propagated into Egypt, India, 
Greece, Italy, and Scandinavia, before the reign of Sisac, or Sacya, 
uho, by conquest, spread a neiv system of religion and philosophy 
from the Nile to the Ganges about a thousand jcars before Christ.* 
At tins period, probably, were first dilluscd m India tliose pnnciplcs 
of materialism which the followers of Buddha, whose name was 
Sacya, arc accused of propagaung This Buddha, I mean the se- 
cond of tliat name, (for, it is not to be supposed that an Avatar could 
inculcate principles leading to atheism,) menUoned byiKaerapfcr 
under the name of Sacat Budia, the great god of Japan, is recorded 
to Imcbccn of Egyptian ongm, though he assigns his appearance 
to a far later penod , nz that in which Cambyscs ravaged Egypt, and 
tlrmc Its affrighted priests into all the ncigbbounng regions of Asia -f- 
But the Chinese approach much nearer the truth when they fix tlic 
birlli of the great Xa Ca, thcirXoc, (for. Toe is only Budli softened m 
a language uliich has neither B nor D in its alphabet,) to about the 
thousandth year before Christ. Of tins great saint probably Scsostris 
uas the protector, and llic war, in that case, as usual, onginaled in 
religious feuds, the name of the conqueror and the patronized saint 
being incorporated 
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Various others among classical wiiteis dubiously and in detached 
fiagments record an ancient invasion of India by an'army of iEthio- 
pians ; and, since Ethiopia is said to have been first conquered and 
civilized by Sesostris, it is natuial to conclude it was eficcted, if ever, 
by an army of iEtliiopians, collected together undei the banners of 
tliat chief. There is a passage in the Dissertation on Egypt' and the 
Nile relative to this subject too important to be omitted. “ The 
people named Cutila-Cesas are held by some Biahmins to be the same 
with the Hasyasilas, or at least a branch of them ; while others sup- 
pose that the Hasyasilas are the lemnant of the Cutila-Cesas, who first 
settled on tlie banks of the Nile ; and, after tlieii expulsion fiom 
Egypt by Devanahush'a, weie scattered over tlie African deserts. 
The Gaituli, or Gaityli, were, of old, the most powerful nation in 
Africa, and I should suppose them to be descendants of those Cutilas 
who settled first near the Cali rivei, and were also named Hasyasilas : 
but they must have dwelt foimerly m Bengal, if there be any his- 
torical basis for the legend of Capila, who was accustomed to per- 
form acts of leligious austerity at the mouth of the Ganges, near old 
Sagar, or Ganga, in tlie Sunderbans. They weie black and had 
curled hair, like the Egyptians in tlie time of Heropotus. It is 
certain that very ancient statues of gods in India have crisp hair 
^nd the features of negroes ; some have caps, or tiaras, with curls 
depending over their foreheads, according to the precise meaning of 
the epithet Cutilalaca : others, indeed, seem to have their locks 
curled by art, and braided above in a thick knot, their faces weie 
black, and their hair straight, like that of the Hindoos who dwell on 
die plains. They were, I believe, the straight-haired Ethiops of the 
ancients, and their king, aurnamed Mahasyama, or the great 
Hack, was probably the King Arabus, mentioned by the Greek 
mythologists, who was contemporary with Ninus. As to the ’first 
origin of the Danavas, or children of Danu, it is as little known as 
that of the tribe last-mentioned ; but they came into Egypt from tlie 
west of India, and their leader, was Beli, thence named Danaven- 
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DBA, who Iired at the tune when the Padma-Manthra was erected 
on the banks of the Cumudvati, or Euphrates.” ' 

In the Cutila-Cesas, who thus invaded India from the south, the 
reader cannot fed again to recognize the sons of Chus, whose pecu- 
har allotted distnct was .Ethiopia , and, in the Danavas, we sec the 
Behdat pouring in through the western frontier of Persia from the 
overcharged regions of Mesopotamia. "Whosoever attentively consi- 
ders the above authentic attestation, together with the tanous and for- 
cible evidence before produced in honour of the Mosaid histOry, of 
which we must soon finaUy tale our leave, must be convinced that the 
hypothesis of the Hebrew legislator is no artful contrivance of a pro- 
found politician to aggrandize himself and keep in due subjecticin a 
blinded and turbulent people, buta system founded on truth as its ba- 
sis, and corroborated in all its material parts by the annals of the inost 
■maent kingdoms of the Gbeatbk Asia 
U, 1 ■ ■ 



CHAPTER VI. 


Concerning the Invasion of Assyria and India by the' ancient <S cy- 
THIANS, as detailed in classical Writers, compared with , the Ac- 
' count of the Irruption, into the same Countries, of Oghuz Khan, 
by the Tartar Historians, 

np 

X HE great Hercules, upon whose exploits and character we have 
already dwelt in such detail, is reported, by Herodotus, in a very 
wild tale, to have been die, progenitor of the Scythians. In his pe- 
regrination through Asia, having arrived at that desolate, and then 
uninhabited, region of the globe, ^he is said, during a sleep occa- 
sioned by his incessant rfatigues, to have lost the mares that drew his 
chariot ; and, it is added, that, in his search after the strayed animals^ 
he met with a monster compounded of a woman and a serpent, and 
that, from his embrace with that monster, sprang three sons, of 
whom Scydies, in strength most- resembling his father, because able 
to bend his bow, became the first monarch of the Scydiians. This 
romantic legend concerning the woman and the serpent is here only 
mentioned as one of tiie numerous marked mutilations of the great 
primasval tradition, which, under various modifications, we have 
traced through the whole circuit of tiie Greater Asia. In Eendra’s 
paradise,* at the beginning of time, serpents engendered of a wo- 
man guarded the Amreeta, or water of immortality: add to this, 
that the figures of Narayen, or the supreme deity moving on the 
waters, Lachsmee (a beautiful woman) and a serpent, according to 
Mr. Forster, are frequently found combined, and are a prominent 
symbol in Indian pagodas.-f; Indeed, with all the Eastern cosmogo- 
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mes, 13 interwoven an infinity of serpentine emblems and alluaons 
Mithra has his serpent , Osins combats with the serpent Python , 
Syna has its egg and serpents , Phoemcia has its serpents entwmed 
round pillars and chmbmg up trees In Greece, and m the Orphic 
theology, Hercules himself was represented under the mixed s)Tnbol 
of a hon and a serpent, and sometimes of a serpent only M D’An- 
camlle derives all this ficm a Scythian soiuce, and, m part, from 
this very legend for my part, I cannot but persevere in'refemng 
the whole system to the higher and more sacred ongm mtimated 
above. 

A fondness for estabhshlng a new hypothesis led the same wnter 
to -exalt the TScythians of ’remote penods to the first rank of conque- 
rors and philosophers Their arts -extendmg with their arms from 
the polar to the southern regions of Asia, according to that hypothe- 
sis, -gave sovereigns 'arid 'letters to the infant imgdoms of Assyria, 
India, arid Egypt, then gerierally considered as part of Aria Tlie 
system of H’Ancarville at first surprised and dazzled his readfers, hut, 
at present, has few advocates, smce whatever bunsclf and Mi Bailly 
have asserted concermng the saences, -especially the astronomy, -of 
the ancient 'Scythians isnow'known to'bt tree only of a northern 
race of Brahmins situated near the great range of Caucasus These 
Brahmins, ongibally emigrating fitmi the grand school of the Chal- 
daxm Magi, at Babylon, earned with them letters and the arts north- 
wards as far as tlic borders of the Cnspiah and Euxinc; 'and, min- 
gling afterwards with the learned colony of Egyptians, before inti- 
•tnated to have been established at Coldiri, diffused the liallowcd 
flame of science, and caused it for ages to flourish through all the 
provinces adjoining on the north and cast to Iran, or Persia, Bactna, 
Media, Sogdiana, Tibet, and'Cathaia If they are to be denomi- 
nated Scjthians, 'tlicir proper name should be Indo-Scylhiaiis, but 
•these are, in every respect, far different from the savage hyperbo- 
rean race, alluded to by M Bailly and D’Ancamlle, ulio tenant the 
dreary wilds of Sibem, in the labtude of Selinginskoi, near tlic COtli 
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degree of nortlicrn latitude. The attestations, however, of Diodorus 
Siculus, Justin, and otlier classics, whom tliose writers have produced 
as tlicir vouchers, prove a very extended influence of the Scythian 
power over the regions of the Higher Asia. That tliey established 
any regular empire in die conquered, or rather plundered, provinces, 
over which their hordes had spread themselves, can scarcely be 
credited ; much less tliat they continued sovereigns over them, or 
retained them tributary during fifteen hundred years, when tiieir 
expulsion from tlie southern Asia, under Ninus, took place. Quitting 
these far-fetclied ideas of their wisdom and prowess, wfe find no ge- 
nuine memoirs of any grand irruption, in tliose ancient times of the 
Scythian or Tartarian tribes, into tlie southern Asia, till the reign of 
Oghuz Klian, whom Abulgliazi Bahadur, die only audiendc historian 
of that nation, records to have been contemporary with Caiumeras, 
the first regular king of Persia, of the Pishdadian family ; but die 
aera of whose reign it is impossible ’with certainty to fix, though Sir 
William Jones, in his short History of Persia, inclines to diink him 
the same monarch with the king of Elam mentioned in Scripture.-j- 
A very remarkable statement, in favour of the preceding assertion, 
is to be found in the same author^s Essay on the Tartars, viz. that die 
genuine traditional history of the Tartars, in all the Oriental books 
which he had inspected, begins with Oghuz in the same manner as 
diat of the Hindoos commences with Rama; and, he adds, that they 
all place , dieir miraculous hero and patriarch four thousand years 
before Jengis^ Khan, who was bom in the year 1 of the Christian 
asra. :j: So little was really knovm of Ogyges by the Greeks, and his 
aera ascends to periods of such liigh antiquity, (every thing ancient 
being called by them Ogygian^) that it is not impossible but they 
might have formed the Greek from tlie Scythian term ; collecting 
'^t tlie same time, from their neighbours, the Scythians of Colchis, 
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the portion of Scythian history relating fo fhe conquests of this 
prince. In feet, that tera 'reaches nearly up to the Noachic deluge 
Itself, for, even the Tartar historian states him to have been the grand- 
son of Mogul, or Mung 1 Khan, the immediate descendant of Japhet, 
through the Ime of Gog and Magog, the Yajuj and Majuj of the 
Arabian historians Magog was the second son of Japhet , and, m that 
word, the ongin of the name may be clearly traced 

Accordmg to Abulghazi, this war of Oghuz began,- like all the 
Indian contests in the &st ages, on the score of religion His own 
subjects and those of all the neighbounng kmgdoms had deserted 
the feith of their ancestors, the true patriarchal rehgion After a 
senes of domestic and foreign contests, wluch contmued during 
seventy-two years, he re-established the rehgion of Japhet m his 
own dominions, and m those of Thibet, Tangut, Kitay, and other 
states more Immediately adjoming Enjoying a very prolonged life, 
he afterwards made tvar on Iranj or Persia, conndered in the most 
extended sense of the word, dunngithe minbnty of Husheng, grand- 
son of Caiuraeras, while that country was distracted by the divisions 
of Its nobles, m consequence of the infency of its monarch He is 
said fiist to have besieged and taken Chorasan, ithe capital of the 
provmce of that name The provinces »of Irak, or Dabjlon, Azer- 
bigian, and Armenia, were next subdued and made tributary Re- 
turning thence, Oghuz advanced with an innumerable force towards 
the northern, and at that time probably the most powerful, provinces 
of India , Cabul, Giizna, and Cashmere 'The first two provinces 
were speedily subjugated , but, at Cashmere, he found an obstinate 
rcsutance from Jaoma, the rulmg pnnee, (possibly Jamadaoni, 
the head of a great Hindoo family in the north of India, and of 
royal descent,) who, by fortifying all the avenues of the stupendous 
mountains that form the natunl bamer of that pronnee, and by 
lining with soldiers of determined bravery the banks of the numerous 
nvers tliat intersect it, retarded his progress for an entire year 
At tlie completion of tliat penod, the perseverance of Oghuz sur- 
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mounted every obstacle ; tlie opposing army was routed witli, great 
slaughter; and the troops of the conqueror, pouring down on all 
sides into the city, massacred the greatest part of the inhabitants. 
The brave,but unfortunate, Jagm a himself, being too dangerous a rival 
to be suffeied to live, was devoted (though certainly not in the spirit of 
Japhet’s religion) to destruction ; and Oghuz returned to his hereditary 
dominions by way of Badakshan, the territory of the ancient Mas- 
sagetje and Sogdiana. This last-mentioned circumstance proves those 
hereditary dominions to have been situated far beyond, and to tlie 
nortli of, these provinces, in tlie vast regions that lie between the 
domains of tlie Czai of Muscovy and tlie Emperor of China ; and it 
is far from impossible that the teiritoiies of both those potentates were 
originally peopled by colonies, laterally branching out east and west, 
from tlie mass of this ancient and hardy people. There are other 
invasions into die southern regions of Asia recorded of Oghuz, in one 
of which he is said to have penetrated even to Sham, or Damascus, 
die capital of Syria, and to Misser, or Cairo, the capital of Egypt ; 
but that above related is the principal, and the others may be die 
invasions of the chiefs of the race called, from 'him, Oghuzian, a- 
tide which the Ottoman Turks, who boast their descent from this 
monarch, are still fond of assuming. ' . . 

By die course of the Hydaspes, one of the noblest rivers of the 
Panjab, an immediate descent lay open for the invaders into the more 
southern provinces of India, which we cannot suppose would be 
wholly neglected by a race whose object probably was plunder ; ’ and 
this will account, in some degree, for, that great mixture of Tartarian 
manners and customs which diligent observers of India have disco- 
vered to be interwoven with die sacred and civil institutions of India ; 
for, the date of the* invasion is so remote, as to allow diis mixture 
before the full establishment of all die wise and various laws by 
which that vast empire is regulated. On his return, Oghuz enter- 
tained his sons, who were six in number, at a most magnificent 
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banquet, under tents adorned with pomegranates of gold, nchly set 
with precious stones , and, with the peculiar prepossesion of the 
Tartars for ihe number ntne, he ordered nine hundred horses and nine 
thousand sheep to be killed on the occasion, with such a proportion-' 
able allowance of fermented liquors, of which the Tartars were 
always extravagantly fond, served up m leathern bottles, whose amount 
was regulated by the same sacred numeral, and mares’ milk, alike 
their ancient and present beloved nutriment, as m those days was con- 
sidered in thd highest degree sumptuous. 

It has already been noticed from Diodorus, cited by M D’Ancar- 
ville in support of his Scythian hypothesis, that the Scythian power, 
m the south of Asia, met ivith a final overthrow from the arms of 
Ninus , but, unless we admit Caiumetas to a much higher station 
in antiquity , unless we allow him to have been m reality, as the 
Persians presume, one of the earliest sovereigns after the deluge, and 
of the Maliabadian, or Bclmc, dynasty , Ninus, though, doubtlcaj, 
recorded by Diodorus to have driven back the Scythians of Bactna 
from their predatory incursions, coiild never have put a penod to tlic 
Oghuzian tyranny, which, according to Abulghazi, took place at a 
period so much later than that m which Ninus flourished The 
attack made by Ninus on Bactna, at that time the frontier provmcc, 
towards Persia, of the great Scythian or Tartarian empire, abounding, 
if Ctcsias may be credited, with noble cities, and fortresses not Idsi 
impregnable by art than by nature, is one of tlie most celebrated 
exploits in the anuqmues of Asia. Tbo reigmng sovereign was 
Oxyartes, a chief of great cxpcncnce in war, and commanding in- 
trepid subjects, of whom he is said to have collected 400,000 in the 
field to oppose the invader, nhosc force, according to the usual 
exaggerated accounts of Asiatic armies, a said to have consisted of a 
million and a half of infantry, 200,000 cavalry, and 10,000 armed 
clianols. Cxj-artcs drew, witli all ha forces, towards the lugh range 
of mountams, a part of the Paroparaisus, that separate Bactnana fiom 



Persia and India, and form its boundary on that side. The Tery su- 
perior numbers of his army allowing the Assyrian monarch to divide 
' his forces into tliree columns, each of equal magnitude to the whole 
army of the Bactrians, he attempted and effected an entrance at 
different parts tlirough the difficult passes of those mountains ; but, 
before any considerable body had penetrated tlirough them, or could 
be formed on the plain, the latter began an impetuous assault upon 
them, while fatigued with their march through those rugged defiles, 
and put tliem to flight. Fresh battalions, however, successively and 
resolutely rushing forward to support tlieir comrades, the scale of 
victory became soon turned in favour of tlie invaders ; and the Bac- 
trians, overpowered by numbers, were compelled to betake themselves 
to their fortified cities and castles. From tliese cities they were driven 
by the victorious army, and compelled to take refuge in the capital 
of the province itself, denominated from it Bactria, which held out a 
tedious and obstinate siege. It was during the attack of this city, 
that the martial talents as well as beauty of 3emiramis excited the 
attention and admiration of Ninus, and prepared the way to the im- 
mediate participation of his bed and tlirone. That heroine, dressed 
in military attire, was dally seen and conspicuously active in every 
part of die works. She animated the besiegers as well by her voice 
as her example ^ and, observing their time and attention to be prin- 
cipally engaged, not on the fortress itself, but on the bastions of the 
city, where even success would scarcely have gained them any 
decisive advantage, she, with a select band of assailants skilled in 
escalade, pushed forward to the citadel itself, climbed up the steep 
rocks on which it was situated, and, hoisting her victorious banners 
on its summit, invited the Assyrian troops to make the assault where 
victory waited for them and gloj*y was certain. The attack was 
instantly made ; and ffie capital of Bactria, and the power of Scythia, 
bowed its head before the superior genius of Ninus and Semiramis. 

It should be noticed, tliat Ninus is expressly said, by Diodorus, not to 
have made any impression upon India, during either tliis or his 
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former campaigns , the glory, or rather disgrace, of that enterpnzc 
was left, we have seen above, to his partner and successor • 

The next important irruption of the Seythians at all connected with 
Indian history, and therefore alone necessary to be mentioned here, 
took place under Cyaiares, the first sovereign of that name who satq 
on the throne of Media. Media was, at that tune, one of the most 
powerful empires of all those that sprang up fiem the ruin of the 
great Assynan monarchy, subdued by Arbaces This is probably the 
grand irruption alluded to by the wnteis cited by D’AncarvilIe , but, 
unfortunately, it took place only about the middle <5f the sevendi 
century before Christ, and could not, therefore, possibly have been 
attended with any important consequences to the arts and sciences, 
except their retardation and subversion among the people whom tlicy 
visited. History records not the precise cause of their invasion, 
though Herodotus mtimatcs that it arose m distracuons among them- 
selves, and that the nation properly termed Scythians, under their 
Kmg Madyes, by Strabo called Indothyrsis, pursuing their Cimmenan 
enemies tlirougfi southern Asia, over-spread, with their innumerable 
forces, the nch and fertile empire of Media -f- Cyaxares ntis at that 
time absent from his kingdom, on an expedition against Nmeveh, 
whose utter extermination he had vowed, and had already sate down 
before that dcclmmg capital in regular siege , but tlio instant 
dcstrucUon, which now menaced his own empire, induced him hastily 
to raise the siege, and march with the utmost expedition to endeavour 
to sai c the capital of Media Every exertion n hich the sliort interval 
allowed was made by a prmcc whose wisdom was equal to his 
bravery , but in vain did he advance with the utmost force he could 
collect together against tlie deluge of barbarians that inundated 
his kingdom though every tiling was accomplished which a con- 
summate general, at the head of undaunted soldicn, could perform, 
all their efforts were rendered ineffectual by the crowds of human 
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savages that rushed down from all the heights of Caucasus and 
its neighbourhood, and Media, as well as the greater pait of Upper 
Asia, including the region of India bordering on the Sind, was 
compelled to submit to tlieir yoke. But the sei2nire of the immense 
spoil, which this irruption produced to them, was far fiom satisfying 
tliese insatiable marauders. They extended their depredations to 
Syria, and were rapidly advancing to the banks of tlie Me, where 
Psammitichus, who then reigned in Egypt, came out to meet them 
on the frontiers of his kingdom ; and, partly by submissive entreafy, 
partly by munificent presents, he prevailed upon them to desist from 
their intention of plunging Egypt info the horrors of firat unbounded 
desolation which involved the lest of tlieir conquests. Departing 
hence, a consideiable pait of their ai*my broke info' Palestine, and 
seized upon tlie district and city of Bethsham, on the River Jordan, 
where they settled ; and that city was thenceforth called, from them, 
Scythopolis. From their new possession', however, they Were after* 
wards expelled by Nebuchadnezzar, when he ravaged this part of 
Syria. The remainder of the Scythian aimy returned itt triumph 
to the undisturbed enjoyment of their conquests in Upper j^sia, of 
which they continued the sovereign disposers during twenty-eight! 
years, when a successful stroke of policy, executed by Cyaxares, 
enabled him' m free his burdened empire from the farther oppression 
of those northern tyrants. On a certain appointed d'ay, a great feast 
was prepared, in every family of the Median empire, for the enter- 
tainment of all the Scythians of distinguished rank resident among 
diem. The latter, lulled into fatal security by the apparent civility 
and afieeted submission of the Med'es, mduiged'in the licentious joys 
of the banquet, and suffered tliemselves to be overcome with tlie ge- 
nerous wines, for which Persia was> always famous, and with wliich 
they were abundantly plied. In tliis denfenceless situation, they fell 
a prey to the' smothered vengeance of tlie enraged Medes, and all 
the men of rank and distinguished officers were massacred, while 
the great body without was vigorously attacked by the Median 
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soldiery, and pursued beyond all the fronUers of Media. By this 
politic measure, Cyaxares regained, with great slaughter, the sole 
sovereignty of his invaded realm , and thus was he left at hberty to 
pursue those projects of vengeance which, m concert <with Nebu- 
chadnezzar, king of Babylon, he afterwards manifested, m tlie 
destruction of Nineveh and the conquest of Egypt. The Scythians, 
thus precipitately driven away through every outlet of the Median 
empire, endeavoured to ohtam a settlement m the neighbourmg 
regions , some of them entered mto the armies of the kmg of Ba- 
bylon, and were instrumental to the subjugaUon of Tyre and of 
Egypt, others fled towards the iCoast of the Mediterranean , whence, 
accordmg to the probable hypothesis of the indefatigable explorer 
of Hibenuan anUquiUes, they emigrated towards the n estem islands 
of Europe, their very name being preserved to this day in ScoUa, br 
Scuthia, (equally apphed m anaent time to Ireland and Scotland ,) 
but the greatest part marched northwards, to their own proper do- 
main, where they had a new war to wage "with their slaves, who had 
seized upon their property and married their wives 

Although we have no express authority, from Sanscrcct writers, 
for affirming that any considerable porUon of this routed army sdttldd 
in the Indian provinces, yet, from what wc know of a race of 
Nomadcs, actually called Nomardy, who at this Umc inhabit many 
of the western banks of the Indus,* and travel, after the old Scytliian 
mctliod, in their wooden houses, ftom place to place, as pasturage is 
more or less abundant , as wc know that the whole tract in quesuon 
was anciently denominated Indo-Scythian , and as the Massagetw, 
(or Great Getes, as tlicy arc called by D’Ancarvillc,) who inhabited 
the more nortliem distncts adjoining India, not only ranked among 
the noblest tnbes of tlie Scythians, but are know n to be the ancestors 
of tlie Getes, a formidable race of robbers, situated, when Timur 
invaded India, in the very heart of that country, -j- and from whom 

• Set Major Rrarf 1 1 Mcmw, p X9l,ci!tt.l7B8 f Set Hart, of Tunw Bcc.Tl)t. B. f 
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tlie modem Jauts are sprung ; from all^ these ciicumstances com- 
bined^ we must be convinced tliat India, dn its western frontier, ht 
leasts if not .in its internal domain, , severely felt the- shock of this 
repulse of .the Scythians. That violent contests had long'^^subsisted 
between .the Indians and tlie Hunns, the most savage of the Scythian 
tribes, who were. originally inhabitants of Asiatic Sarmatia, is farther 
evident, .from an inscription, in the most ancient Sanscfeet dialect/ 
found on a pillar near Buddal, translated by Mr. Wilkins"; and to* 
which that gentleman cOuld not assign a date less early than that- 
engraved on die copper-plate found at Mongueer, which was twenty- 
three years before Christ; "an inscription ^ in which, among^ the ex- 
ploits of the mighty monarch to whose honour it was erected, and 
whose kingdom is said to have extended - from the Cow’s Moudi to 
Ceylone, is particularly mentioned the defeat and ’ humiliation of 
that ferocious tribe. The passage is here given verbatim, togethef 
with the explanatory notes of the translator : 

Trusting to his wisdom, the king of Gowr ^ for a long time 
enjoyed the country of tlie eradicated race of Ootkah-f- of tlie 
Hoons J of humbled pride, of the kings of Draveer || and 
Goorjar, § whose glory was reduced, and the universal sea-girt 
tiirone.” ^ 

The passage above- cited exhibits to us a magnificent picture of 
the Indian empire at that period ; for, by the expression of “ the 
universal sea-girt throne,” we must infer, tiiat in addition to the whole 
country lying between the Ganges and Indus, on the former of which 
rivers stands Gowr, and on the latter of which stretches Guzzurat, 
he possessed the sovereignty of tlie whole peninsula, which is on all 
' sides surrounded by the ocean. Whoever considers the beauty and • 

^ I 

* The kingdom of Gowr anciendy Included all the countries which now form the kingdom 
of Bengal on this side the Brabmpootra* except Mongueer. 

f Orixa. { Huns. H A country to the south of the Carnatic. 

§ Guzzurat. ^ Asiatic Researches, vol. i. p. 136. 
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nches of the provujces included m the circle, of this' vajt empitc, 
and compare? them with the bleak, harren, ancLmountamous, region 
to the north of Candahar, the proper residence of the ancient Mas- 
aagetas, ivill tcarcely wonder at the fiequent attempts of the latter 
to obtam the possession of them, or the vigorous defence of them, by 
the former, against the attacks of a sanguinary banditti. In fact, >it 
was from the very same region, m any centimes after, that- those 
resistless conquerors descended, whose succesnvc armies spread de- 
solation through her fertile valleys, and on the mm of Indian Ubeity 
and glory raised an empno, the proudest m wealth, and the most 
formidable in power, that the sun. ever beheld. Till wc amve at 
that momentons penod of onr history, we must take leave of these 
northern inraders , since the account of their celebrated conflicts, 
with Qyrus and Danus, properly belongs to the page of Persian 
history 
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CONCLUDING THE HISTORY OF pTHE FOUR REMAINING INDIAN 
f.’ AVATARS, OR DESCENTS OF DEITY. 
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CHAPTER I. 

^ / » w 

> 

The seventh Incarnation of Veesknu in the Person of Ramachandra, 
the great Legislator and Reformer, supposed to be the Osins of Egypt 
and Grecian Dionysius, , 

a very considerable portion of the ancient history of India 
is couched under that of the tliree Ramas, if all thtee are not, in 
fact, what seems to be extremely probable, only different repre- 
sentations of one sovereign chief, eminent in aits and brave in arms; 
and that the achievements of the first Cuthite colonies, iii conquering 
and civilizing the southern regions of India, over-run, as. the Lower 
Egypt in preceding pages is depicted to have been, with monsters 
ahd dasmons,' are 'shadowed out in this particular Avatar, by Ravan 
and his army of associated giants ; are intimations already submitted to 
the judgement of the reader. Whether this hypotliesis, of their 
personal identity, be true or not, it is certain tliat, in tlie belief of 
the Brahmins, the same transmigialing spiiit is supposed to have sue- 
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cessively passed into and animated the bodies of the two first of 
those wamors , for, m their system, intended duectly to incidcate, 
on their di^cipleS, the fanojful doclnna of the J^etempsychosis, the 
souls of Jamadagmi and Renecu, the parents of Parasu, are repre- 
sented to have passed mto the bodies of Dassaratha and Causelya, the 
pTOPts-of Ramchandra — Bassaratharhowcver, wasnot only theTio- 
mmal lather of this mighty Avatar, he was also, by another wife, 
the imm ediate progemtor of the great Bharat, the acknowledged 
sovereign of all Hmdostan, in periods not wholly emerged from fable , 
and from whom we have observed the whole country is generally, 
m Sanscreet records, denommated Rhapata^ Bharat was the father 
of Judishter, whose exploits, with those of his brothers, are the sub- 
ject of the Mahabbarat, whence the first ray of genume Indian 
history emanes, amidst die ten-fold obscurity of its intricate mj'tho- 
logy But this subject will be discussed more at large- hercafier 
our present business is wldi the hero of the seventh Avatar , who, 
as just observed, was the Son of Dassasatha, monarch of Owdh, 
in Bahar, and of Caoselta, a prmcess of royal descent , a name 
\\luch. It has already been observed, is a denvaUvo of Cushala, 
and therefore marks her for the mother of this renowned Cutbitc 
The father’s exploits seem to fail httle short of the son's m lustre , 
for,, his name stgnifi^cs xoltpsq tar had. borne- lam to ten regttmt, or 
tq thif^ eight poipts of the worlds the 3:opith7 and the nadit^ tmd, ac- 
cording to the Brahmanda PoQrauri, that father jv’as descendsd from 
Surya, Qr K(ebj. whiqh is equally a namu pf die Sun, an Greek and 
m Sanspreet . a circumsttnco whjpli proves that they could go no 
farther back in his genealogy, since Uiesc genealogies always end in 
planetary progemtors One of hia ancestors, the great Rbflgu (ce- 
lestial dragon) had conquered the seven Dneepar, or the whole 
earth, and Veeshnu became incarnate m die person of his son 
Ramaciiandra It happened, in (be reign of Dassaratha, that 
Sani (tho planet Saturn) having just left the lunar mansion, CnUica, 
or the Pleiads, was entenng die Hj-ads, winch the Hindoos call 
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Rohinl ; an universal drought having reduced the country to the 
deepest distress, and a total depopulation of it being apprehended, 
the king summoned all> his astrologers and philosophers, who ascubed 
it solely to the unfortunate passage of the malignant planet ; and 
Vasistha added, that, unless the monarch himself would attack 
Sani, as he strongly advised, neither Eendj^a, nor Brahma himself, 
could prevent the continuance of the -drought for twelve years. 
Dassaratha that instant ascended his miraculous car, of pure gold^' 
and placed himself at the entrance of Rohini, blazing like his pro- 
genitor the Sun, and drawing his bow, armed with the tremendous 
arrow Sanharastra, which attracts all - things with irresistible violence. 
SanI, thd doiu~moi}i7ig child of Surya, dressed in a blue rob^^ crowned 
with a diadem^ hai)ing four amis, holding a bow, a spiked weapon, and 
a cimeter, discerned his formidable opponent from the last degree of 
Critica, and rapidly descended into the land of Barbara, which buVst 
into a flame, while he concealed himself far under-ground. ^ The 
hero followed him ; and his, legion's, marchings to his assistance, 
perished in the burning sands ; but Sani was attracted by the mag- 
netic power of the Sanharastra ; and, after a vehement conflict, was 
overpowered' by DASSARA-nHAy'who cUmpelled him- to promise, that 
he' nevei more would attempt to pa^ through the wain of Rollini. 
The victor' then returned toliis palace,* and the* regent of tlie planet 
went to SANi-STHAN^’in Barbara^' while the ground, on which hef 
had fought, assuriied^ a* red huel^ ' ''' ^ j ■ 

Thiis renowned/' according'^to" the 'PoOraunsi was'^the‘fatIier-of our 
heroi the ‘great- R^mfchandra; who ^-was^- born ^n' the Treta-YUg, and 
had the great' Hindoo priest and‘^prof>het Vasishta, in his earliest youth, 
appointed for his guru, or tutor. Under that venerable sage, he sooii 
becahie profoundly* Versed in. *aiUarts*aiid 'scienceS';‘'but''Still more 
^iheVif fbr hisYigid^^'a'Ustehtie'S-'^'and -llldessant devoflonVde'a-^^ihg tlie 
paldce^of-his father Tdl^'thd dese'rf^^' and' Spinniffg the ease aiid^ de- 
lights df *a"codrt,' 'f6i-dong*knd^ vVdaftsbme^ jhlgrimag'es to "the* rndst 
holy and distant pagbdas of ‘Hindosfam' In consequence^ th'e" events 
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of no pi;e^edmg Avajar engage a larger portion' of thciw-alls of those 
pagoda^ than those Of [the present n The pnests ere, impressed with 
the remembrance of rhis peculiar protection of their order, and bis 
feats arc blazoned by them pnlh more than common pomp ' The 
cause of the appearance of, the Deity, in every, fresh Avatar, shouhl 
ever (be borne in,mmd by the reader, which is^the humdiation of 
pndej-and the subyemon >of gigantic nvipc > m jDityas , or, m Other 
^Or^ tyrants in miquity tesembling demons, vyho have bpen origi- 
nally elevated to thrones by Ineans of disscmbledl piety and bodily 
austerities, alvyays intense, and often in the highest degree sanguinary- 
This^copstantly rectirntig mrcmnstance, added, to their certam -doivn- 
ffill, affff they had relaxed vin their, spintual vigour, and had grown 
insolent, arbitrary, and cruel, iwere, doubtless, intended ns 4o many 


direct proofs of a presidmgrPrOyidence, to whonvthe loftiest poten- 
tates arc equally laccouhtable Tor their actions , as ithc humblest of 
thfcir vassals, and, that,, our futurfe good or adverse fortune, in a great 
measure, depends upon ounjustior^imptoperiuso K5f,tbc gifts of that 
Providence The tyrant of the sevenths Avatar, nvas Rastm, iwho, 
according to the , Aycen Ahbery,- “ .having iten heads and as^many 
hands, spent jten tliou5and)(lHnar),ycars,)-on the mountain of Kylass, 
in, -worshipping God,, and devoted ,tcn of his [heads,, one after tlio 


other, m hopes of obtaining, for JirS[ final, jrCwairlj file monarcliy of 
the fiirec regions , He obtained hjs desire , [but, intoxicated, as was 


usual wnlli fins order of Ditjas, when dhor, aiqbition was gratified 
with the ipflux of power, i^o, greatly jabused, jt, as, to render his .re- 
moval necessary to tlic .-wqlfarc, not' less of, Devataj thaq of .human 


beings, and, on fins occasion, Ilamchandta,\Y“,appo)ntcd the agent 
of the diiinc s-cngcancc t , ^ , d -i ini , , I 

Every circumstance coipbmcs to 'prove tliat tlie first great empire, 
in Hindostan, pas founded on or near its greatest fiver, in that vast 
fertile vallc), tbrougli the centre of which it. pins , an empire 
stretching .northward to tlic feet of the mountains that hound it on 
that quarter, and westward to the Panjab Tins empire, probably 
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fifst established (by the fAtlici of Rama, ^vas enlarged, ’by his soiiy 
in its eastern, limits, 'and .extended southward, over the peninsula; to 
the great island bver which Ravan is ’said to have reigned. Indeed 
the immense scale on which it was erected 'may be 'judged -of by 
the magnitude of; its capital, .which, say the Brahmin books, extended* 
over a line of ten yojans, or foitymiilcs; the present city of liucnow 
being' only a lodge for one of its gates,! called Laclmmiadwara,"^ or 
the gate‘ of Lachsman, a brother of Rama, 'i It probably continued, 
to be so tdl the time of Alcxandcr''s iiru])tion ; for, these were exactly 
the limits of tlie empire of the Prasii and Gangaridic ; and it is remark- 
able, that, within tlie.same level tract, arc discovered the Hastinapoor/ 
or Place of Elephants^ of the old Biahmin romances; tlie Pallibotlira 
of the Greek historians ; tlie Canougc of the Mohammedans ; and the 
Patna, ,thoiiglit to be on the scite of Pallibotlira, of more modern in- 
vaders; all, in their turn, flouiishing capitals in that legion of . India. ^ 
Over this great empire, destiny appointed Ramchandra the future 
potent sovereign ; and, for the propei government of the kingdom, he 
-was trained in youth by a long scries of voluntary seventies, in which 
he first learned to govern himself, and subjugate his own passions to 
the control of reason. Having punctually pci formed all tlie ordi- 
nances of} the Vedas, and gone through the whole .circle of the 
sciences with Vasishta, his leiiowned guiu, at the usual eaily age he 
was ^spoused' to the famous Sita, the. daughter of a neighbouring 
rajah, whom he Obtained in a .trial of fekill with other young piinces, 
his rivals, by his superior dexterity in. the use of the bow. Ram, 
however, wasted not his, youth in the enervating pleasures of love/ 
Being at once a great prophet and a poweiful piince, he setoff from 
his father’s capital, witli his beloved and beautiful wifey accompanied- 
by. his brother Lachsman, and, ‘ciossing the Ganges, commenced his 
travels ^tlirough'Hindostan ;j.traTels, , like , those of Osins, intended at 
once, 'to reform and subdue* • The steepest mountains and tlie most' 

, [ - ji b rr. j ^ ' ’ ' ’ 
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(Jrcary descftsfarerpassed-'wjthi eijiial -facility, andieVery whete, m 
ho pfogretS(fhe ficLeres the ojjpressed, liberates the captive," Irouts die 
Dityas, and succours the Devatasi i Sometimes iwcuiind i hira in his 
herViutSceU, engaged (Ui mtense dcvobonj surrounded with discipIcS 
On whom hO mCulcatOs the Metempsychchu^ithatipcciiliar doctnne 
which lustAvafar seems, to have been mventcd on pnipoSc to impress 
with enefgy onithe mmd of the Indianr, at other tinles, xirc h nd him 
advancmg, mtOrror, at the ihedd ' oFi an armjpicreatedf by his com- 
mand and obedient to ho nod The air swarms with Dovatas, evet 
ready toi assist; hnn, and the most muaculous prodij;iCE arc incetsantl^ 
pcrfbnncdi throughout the (varied drama 'I Icis Raibai fcivihtibg and 
cariqubhng the, world; coUetding into icities the' savages of tile 
mountains, and restrfuning. By laws 'and ’ discipline, the predatory 
bandittLof the desert Such'wd have teen, m a formir page, is tlio 
decided idcaiof Sif 'William Jones, in respeht to this honddrful pcN 
sonage and ho martial eaploitsj and, by tins rule of argument,' he 
must form our judgement of ins cclebraitd edntest with the gianr 
Ravan, king of Lanca, or Ceylonc, into Which alone It is necessary 
to enter at any lengdi "I ' i ■ i ! i i ■ , 

In inSmt states, not wholly cmeigcd ' from barbansm, end of the* 
pnnapal sources of mutual contention, amOng the 'aspiring cliicf- 
tuns, has ever been females of superior beauty, or other commanding 
attrarlions , nor must wc wonder, if the rapture of Helen, by Pans, 
caused the ten years war and destruction of 'Troy, tliat tlic senture of 
the more beautiful Srta, by Ras-an, should convulse the continent of 
India The conflict, between Rama and Ravan, forms the leading 
feature in the character of tins Avatar, which displays to us, on the 
one liand, valour, when firmlj connected mth Virtue, as invinciblt 
by anj human power, and, on the other, conjugal affection, equally 
impregnable to the allurements of tcmpUlion and the menaces of 
despotism, as raing m bnglilcr splendour and punty from the rc- 
finmg fire of adremly It appears, from the Brahmin books, whicli 
describe this Avatar, lliat Rama and Ravan had been ns-als m tlic trial 
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of skill by wliicli llic fomicr obtained Jiis wife. Tiie sticcess Of thO 
Ibntici, who was tlicn but a yoilth, slung the jealous Ravan to the soul, 
and he burned for an opportunity to revenge the insult. An outrage 
ofTcred by Lachsman, the brother of Ram, to the sister of Ravan, in- 
flamOd in a high degree liis thirst for vengeance. But the tyrant too 
Well knew, and too much dreaded, the vigorous arm of the inOarnatc 
god, (o think of attacking him by open violence : he meditated, by 
fraud, the accomplishment of (hat \cngeancc; and determined to 
wound him in (he tcndcrcst part, by robbing him of Sita, his beloved 
wife. To effect his purpose, by the tiaiismigrating power Which hiS 
former penitentiary life had obtained him, he assumed the body of 
a beautiful stag, and remained eontinually biOwzIng about the hut, 
erected near the Ganges, in which Rama, with his wife, performed the 
austciilics of Indian anclioritcs. His spoitivc gambols, and the beauty 
of his shining skin, particularly attracted the notice of Sita, and shO 
requested Ram to shoot (he animal, and picscnt her with its skin for 
an ornamental \cst. Rama, by his omniscience, being no sfiangerto 
the turbulent spiilt tliat animated the stag, at first opposed her desire, 
and warned her of the probable danger that would attend the act ; 
but Sita persisting in her rOqileSt, he consented, cm condition that 
both herself and his brother Xachsman should, during hrs absence 
on that exploit, confine themselves within the limits of three circles, 
which he immediately drew, with chalk, aroitnd the hut. To those 
conditions she readily assented ; and Ram, taking vVith him fhe un- 
erring bow, after a chase of many cose, shot the devoted animal to 
the heart. The liberated spirit of Ravaft immediately enteied the 
body of a mendicant Yog^e, stationed near the hut of Ram, who,, 
with loud and doleful lamenfations, bewailed the lof of Ram, about 
to perish under the superior might of his assailing enemy ! Alarmed ’ 
and terrified at the sound, Sita immediately besought Lachs'man to 
fly to the relief of his brotliei ; but he, suspecting tieachery, and con- 
fiding in' the power inheient m an incarnate deity, who had already 
triumphed over numerous arid powerful armies sent against hrin by 
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the allies and relatives of Ravan, jefuied to pass the ptescnbpd hmits 
jjf their temporary pnson A repclinon.-honercr, of the dreadful 
tidings, added to the renewed entreaties, andiStiU more eloquent tears, 
of his sister, at length prevailed on lachsman to quit the hut, and 
seek his brother It was now that the artful mendicant, with a talc 
of well-feigned noe, approached the deluded princess, and, for 'the 
love of.Veeshnu, besought that relief which no Yogec ipiplore$__of 
the pious m Hmdostan in vain Although, regardful of her hus- 
band’s injunction, Sita at first dcclmed complying "mth his wants , 
yet, afterwards, as he grew more importunate, plie thought the pious 
occasion might justify herpassmg over at least the first prohibited circle, 
imordcr to rchci e hu hunger with sucli homely ijirc as an 'anchonte s 
cell afforded She did so , but, on her extending her arm, to present 
him witli the icgetable boon, , the royal impostor caught lioJd of her 
hand, and, gently dramng her over the two other lines, dissoUcdthc 
charm that formed her sccunty, and boro her tnumpbanlly awaj, 
through the regions of tlio air, to his palace at Lanca Tearing, honever, 
to mcense Im queen, if he brought her witJim tlio walls, he erected for 
her a panhon, under one of tlic largest trees of tlic garden of tlic pa- 
lade, where she was watched, day and night, by a guard of giganUc 
females, and had daily the moruficaUon of receiving tlic nsits of her 
ravishcr, though ncitlicr threats nor persuasion could hend her intrac- 
table mind to consent to the graUficaUon of the criminal passion mth 
wliicli he burned 

In the mean Umc, Lachsman had not advanced far in his search 
after Rama, before he met him reluming, loaded with the ckin of 
the flam deer, intended as a present for his beloved Sila Their 
ngon\, to find her gone from tlic hut, was incxprc^sibk, and in- 
finitcl) increased hj their ignorance wluthcr she was fled Tlicj set 
out, therefore, to ransack canli and Hades for tlic Aigiliic beamy , 
and, in tbcir traiels tlirougli a sublcmncous casem, arc informed by 
a penitent ogee, at Ins devotions, dial he Iiad rcccnllj beheld a 
Ditj’a fljing through the air with a female, m a southern direction. 
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'Rhich Rama immediately knew must be his enemy Ravan and the 
object of his loscarch. In the same direction tliey immediately 
shape tlicir course ; and, as they tra.veisc the mountains of the 
peninsula, meet with Hanuman, king of the Apes, (that is, a race of 
savages inhabiting the Gnuts, whose forests abound in that animal,) 
of whom they make farther inquiries, and by him are shewn a ring, 
which fell from the ear of some unfortunate female huiricd through 
tlic air by a malicious daemon. Rama instantly recognized the ring 
for Sita’s; and now, knowing they must ha^c gone to Ceylone, en- 
gaged Hanuman, w'ith a vast army of Iiis subject apes, to ’assist him 
in the rccovciy of his wife. Of this army, Hanuman was appointed 
generalissimo, and many of liis courtiers suboidinatc commanders. 
They march on till they come to Madura, on the sea-shore, and here 
a natural phaenomcnon, wdiich picscnts itself to the view of the asto- 
nished spectator, gave biith to the romantic story of their raising, at 
the point of Ramancoil, a bridge of rocks from the continent to that 
island. But, during the delay which this stupendous undertaking, 
occasioned, Ram, being exceedingly anxious to know^ how Sita 
was treated by Rav^an, and whether she retained her connubial 
fidelity invdolable, prevailed upon Hanuman to use the pow^ci, con- 
ferred on him by Veeshnu, of transporting himself tlirough the air 
to the palace of Rav^an, and resolving his anxious doubts ,on this 
interesting subject. Hanuman accordingly commences his aerial ex- 
pedition ; but, arriving in the region above Ceylone, finds his progress 
opposed by ten gigantic dajmons, whom Ravan had appointed 
guardians of the entrance into the island from tliat quarter. The 
prominent feature of this Avatar, the Metempsychosis^ here again., 
forces itself upon the recollection of the reader; for, to avoid their 
fury, Hanuman migrates into the body of a fly, and^ descending on the 
shore ^in that form, enters the island ; bbt he- had now a land-enemy 
to encounter,rin the person of an enormous. Ditya, placed sentinel on 
the coast. The fly might easily be crushed, but the ape, endowed 
with that peculiar portion of immortal vigour supposed in tlie Hindoo j 
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romance! to be attached to Hanuroan, (for, in their m} thology he u 
the son of one of their chief deities,) might be a match for the ter- 
rific 'Ditj’a Returning, therefore, his natural form, he engaged the 
dfemon with such courage and eneigy, that, not less astonished at his 
bravery, than apprehensive of his own defeat, his gigantic adversary 
desired a parley, and inquired hia errand on that island Hanuman 
njplied, that he uaia come thither, for no otlier purpose than do ex- 
plore Sta, the wife of Ram, hia sovereign and master Tlic Ditya, 
witliout hesitation, ipformed him, that he would find her in the garden 
of tlic paladc of Raran, his potent lord, under a sysom-trec upon 
nhich they parted in tolerable good humour Pursuing liis journey, 
under vanous disguises, Hanuman at length reached tlio palace, and, 
taking 111! station, in the form of a cat, on the bittlemcnts, he there 
observed the captive princess under the desenbed tree He immo 
diately descended from the cmmcncc on uluch he sat, and hastened 
towards the pavilion, whicli ho reached, unobserved, at tlio instant 
Ravan himself entered, and thus became an car-witneas of tlic ardent 
protestations which he poured forth to the disdainful prmcdss Every 
flattcnng tribute that could gratify arabihon or avance, Im potver, his 
kingdom, bis revenues, were oflered m profusion, in case ihe would 
consent to share hia nuptiai hed Unwrought upon by all his artful re- 
prosontauons, she sternly answered, that she was Ram’s alone , that to 
Ram, her heart, while it continued to beat, would remain innolably 
faithful , and, in consonance with the rccoiiod notions, in llindostan, 
of tlic mighty power attaclicd to wedded purity, she added, that, if 
he persisted to torment her witli his loathed addresses, she umdd an- 
sume htm wUh fire On tlic tjTant’s departure, Hanuman, mounting 
in tlic air, dropped into the lop of Silo the nng ho bad icccncd from 
Ram, which she eagerly screed, and instantly knew to bo her own 
After a moment's rcllcclion, iho burn into a flood of lean, con- 
jecturing (bat It could onlj have fallen from Ram, who. Combating 
with some of the malignant genu of the air, had been defeated and 
ilaiiu Tlic faithful llamiman immediately became vmblc, and 
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throwing himself at JieirJFeeti'transpoitedUier widi .'the -tidings’ of her: 
husband being in ^perfect'healtli and security, and of his having dis-^ 
patched himself for the' express purpose ‘of seaiching ' out hen place 
of conhnement,,and of consoling her m her exile from all she held’ 
dear. Accustomed to the insidious designs of her ravisher, Sita, for 
a time, doubted tlic huth'of all he asseited ; but Hanuman ’again' and 
again piotestingriii^ sincerity,iand tliat he h'ad received tliat ring fiom 
Ram himself, to be conveyed to' hei as a pledge of his unaltered 
aftection, prorided she preserved her connubial vow unviolated, hen 
sorrowing tears were - converted into tliose^of heart-felt rapture ; and 
she charged him 'to hasten ' to' :her Ibrd .witli renewed protestations , of 
her duty and eternal regard,, as well as witli her ardent entreaties.tliat he - 
' would exert his utmost to rescue her from' tliC' daily jinsults -and out- 
lages of her tyiant. . .She then .took; one -of the bracelets from -her 
arm,’ and gave it to' Hahuman.for 'iRam, iiuproof, of his having been 
successful in ’discovering her, ^and^asa pledge of her unaltered affection, 
Hanuman ' promised ‘faithfully toffullil' her.corh’mands, -and respect^ 
fully, took leave, of tlic-pimcess ;j biit:.Vasi so exasperated .'against 
Ravan, that,] asJie passed; throughctherheautiful gardens, he tore up 
the stately trees, sCatteied -about the delicious fruits, and , turned the 
giant’s paradise into a desolate wilderness.’ The gardeners,' observing 
the dreadful ? havoc made .by .this mischievous* ape, went with loud 
complaints to Ravan, who, -enraged at die treatment, i sent armies of 
giants, to attack him/'all of whom Hanuman successively defeated, 
being enabled, by the imparted 'eneigy pfrRam, ,to rend up -tlie 
largest tiees by. the roots, which he made-tise of as his weapons of 
offence; tearing to pieces hie ariows,. coiiveited into serpents, that 
weie darted ' against liim, and annihilating hie combined efforts of 
sorcerers and ’ magicians. - The page of history would be degraded 
by entering rinto a minute detail of .^uch^ pueiiliUes ; we, .^tlierefoie, 
return witli him to tlie, continent, where the innumerable battalions 
of apes, oi.nnountameeis, have already coiistiucted a bridge of .rocks 
one hundiedMeagues in'lengtli, and where Rani rimpaUently waited 
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the amvalr of hwJbetald i The tidings brotight by Hamnnair at once 
consoled and animated the scut of Dassaratha., and he rapidly passed 
the mnaculons btidge, at the head of no lets formidable, a^body 
tban 360,000 apes, commanded by eighteen tings, each having 
under him 20,000 ' / 

Here it should, be remacked, in -respect to this- vast army, that, m 
thebehef of the snpentitima Hmdoos, the£eapes,^wha -were doubt- 
less men collected together under the hanners-of a great conqueror, 
fixun all parts of India, bnt particularly the higher legtonsi of the 
peninsula, hardy, resolute, and accustomed to range the forest like 
the fabuloils satyrs, till reclaimed, by "Rama 6om then savage slate, 
are feujipoitd to have been, so many Devatas mhabitmg human bodica, 
united under the command of that second greatest Avatai, to ac- 
complish the utter destrucUorL of an ovcigrown tyrant who oppressed 
them , a monster of injusUce, cruelty, and Jcwdncsi It seems to 
have been the origin of the famous Egyptem legend, that, fat a par- 
ticular ana, when all kinds of unpicty and crimes abounded, tlio 
temfied gods were compelled to take refuge under the form of 
terrestrial animals. In relation to the hndge recorded to hmc been 
built by thu army of satyrs, part of it, according to the Hindoo bc- 
hef, exists at this day, being that senes of rocks to which the Mo- 
hammedans, or the Portuguac, (alluding, perhaps, to tlic famous 
Pica d Adam, or pniU. of Adam’s foot> on the highest mountain of 
Ccylonc,) have given tlic name of Adam’s Bndgc , but this wc have 
seen, from Sir 11 illiam Jones, is a rulgar error, since it should be 
«jlcd Rama’s Bndgc Tlic Missionary Bouchet, an the “ Lettres 
Edifianics,” desenbes this bndgc as composed, not of arches, but of 
prodigious stones, nsing about three feet abore the water, many 
eighteen feet in diameter, and others sull more, mill spaces of from 
three to ten feet wide between c\ cry stone In the same book wc 
are informed, that these remaining masses of rock, whether (ongi- 
nall)) artificially or naturally deposited here, haic been abio- 
hiiciy used, in modem times, as a bndgc, by the rajali of Marava, 
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who, when pursued hy ihehingof Madura, actually p&ssed o^r it 
•to CeyJone with all his .ar'my, treasures, and elephants, upon gi eat 
beams thrown across thoir surfacO.'^ 

To resume our naiiativc: — Ram, having passed this mighty bndge, 
marched on with all expedition to the capital of his .^determined 
enemy, the whole island of Ceylone being stiuck widi tenor .at the 
immensity of the invading army, the brightness of their armour, and 
'die loud clangor of their war-hke instiuments, all but the hardened 
tyrant himself, who, from the turrets of his palaoe, surveyed with 
composure rthe vast cavalcade advancing >to his destruction. Ram, 
though yet at a great distance, espying the tyrant in that elevated 
situation, took .aim at Jiim with his never-fading arrow, and at'once 
shot off all the ten crowns from liis ten heads. His wife, who had 
frequently remonstrated with him on the subject of Sita, beihg ,at 
diis juncture with liim, seized the oppoitunity to renew her repre- 
sentations, and urged him to remember, that he, who was able 'ditrs 
dexterously, with one arrow, .to sliootnff 'the (ten crowns from hisiten 
heads, -could also with equal .facility, in the same manner, separate 
die ten heads from his mangled trunk. Ravan turned a deaf earfto 
all her entreaties, and was rather confirmed .dian shaken .in rdie ob- 
stinate resolution he had .taken, not to lestoic Sita to Jier injured 
husband. That husband now advanced in all the avenging fuiy of 
an irritated prince and of an insulted god. Amidst fthe denuncia- 
tions of vengeance, like a true -deity. Ram exalted the ^arce of 
mercy ; and one of the chief .generals an Hanumau’s .army was dis- 
patched to inform Ravan, that if he would; even at diis late ■preriod, 
consent to deliver up his captive, .the horiois of idesoladon, by fire 
and the sword, .might be prevented, and the lives of tlrouSands .of his 
peaceful subjects be saved. The ambassador, however, was received 
at Ravan’s court with accumulated insult, and the dreadful pre^ 
parations for. battle began on both 'sides. Jbeviousto its commence* 
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nlentj flie brother of Ravan and tome of- his most espenenccdttvar- 
nors, coyecturmg whk must be the infalhble event, and lam.enhng 
the fetal obstinacy of their sovereign, Caine over-loftlic 'Camp of 
Ram, and, making their tubmission,- after proper proofi of ttlieir 
smcenty, were received' mto favour and honoured Witli his' con- 
fidence Indeed the' legend makes these ren'egadot to be ofigreat 
importance to their new sovereign, by developmg the projects 'of 
iR.avan, and l counteracting his mah^anCdesighs o 'A’telect body of 
len diousand veteran ‘Dityas, on whom Raian placed a 'firin' rcliancC, 
began the assault , hut, by the might of Ramiabd 'Lachstnany Were 
-quickly hiuted and slam ' Other bodies ofigianis Successively fol- 
lowed, bf greater number and not less'courago6hs,i but were dclcatfed 
by the desperate valour--of 'Hanuman and Ills tijics - 1 Above one 
hundred thousand of Ravarl's army soon lay dead on the field , li 
■became now necessary to exert those powers of magic which arc 
aievcr wanting,' on grand emergencies, )ini an 'ancient 'Indian tchm- 
ipaign , but the detail of-which I shall generally decline,- as not at all 
likely to entertain tlio rational rcidcr,ior instruct the modem vamor 
■On tlie present occasion, the ingenuity of the EUjMUnaturol machiticrjt 
made use of, entitles it'to' some lioticc hi i i i. . ii i i' 

^ Havan’s eldest ton, by name Indcrsct, omiig td intense austerities, 
was in high'fevour Sidtli Rrahma, Mhodiad'inipartcd'to bun 'energies 
more than human, ■nhen engaging an cncmj J This dcmi-god now 
led on to the combat the remainder of Ravan’s exhausted forces, and, 
by the most t animating dddretscs, 'mated them to rush on the foe, 
d-S'cngc tlibir tlaUghtcrcd I comrades, i retrieve the sullied honour of 
tlicir king, and, bj ' one desperate and united attack, retneve the 
fortune of the das IVhilc these men were fightmg with a valour 
bordering on desperation, Indcrsct himiclf mounted into the air, and 
darted upon the apesatrowt, sshlcli, the insbnt they readied the 
earth, were converted into serpents. These enfolding the bodies of 
the aitonuhed apes, and confining tlicir arms and legs, left litem, 
thui entangled, an caiy prey to the swords and battle axes of the 
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■gigantic soldiers of Ravan. And, now, victory seemed on the point 
Cf deserting even the divniQ Ram i who, utterly confounded at the 
disaster, applied to Veeshnu for his aid against the abused powei of 
Brahma. The reader has been informed, in a preceding page, that 
the food of Gaiooii, the eagle on which Veeshnu iides through the 
vault of heaven, consisted of scipents; and that favouied bird was 
immediately dispatched, by his master, to the assistance of Ram. 
Pouncing down upon his devoted jDrey, the majestic biid of the skies 
stalked over tlie field of battle, and soon cleared it of the new species 
of foe that had taken possession of it ; and now the apes, disentangled 
from their serpentine chains, renewed die contest with ledoubled 
fury, vhile Lachsman, inspired with a portion of Ram’s divinity, 

, ascended the retheiial legion on die back of Hanuman, and waged 
along and dubious conflict with Inderset, m a poition of the^sky 
immediately above the palace of Ravan. In die end, the formei of 
those mighty champions pioved completely victorious, and the head 
of Inderset, cloven from his body by the swoid of his antagonist, 
fell dovni to earth on die very spot whence the obdurate king had 
anxiously beheld the bloody conflict. As, die goiy scalp i oiled at- the 
feet of the obduiatc fathci, the disti acted Mandoia, in a jiaroxysm of 
rage, upbraided die unfeeling tyrant widi all his unheaid-of crimes, 
unbounded lust, unprecedented barbarity, and shameless injustice, 
denouncing to him his own instant destruction, unless he instantly 
sued for peace and released from the power of enchantment the 
incarcerated Sita. In vam she stormed ; hi vain she entieated ; the 
adamant’ of his heart was not to be softened, and he now resolved to 
try the last, the only, resource which his obstinacy and madness had 
left him.. — Of his slaughteied family, theie yet lemained to him a 
brother, 'elder than that which had fled to Ram. He is represented 
as, a Ditya of enormous strength, but so devoted to slodi, that he was 
buried in sleep th^ greatest pait of the year, only waking occasionally 
, to swallow ’down an immense quantity of provisions for the support of 
existence :'runder .Which character is, doubtless, meant to be por- 
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itraycd -some aieighb oinit ig /prmoe of Ceylone, Sn andolefat and luk- 
nmoiu ghitton. Sut from ^y deep, ^ava that of death itself, the 
thundering exclamations of -his iiothcr giant could not fad to awake 
Jiim, -for, -suddenly entenng -his palace, he hcllowcd oilt bu com- 
plaints against an mnumerahlc army of meredess apes, headed hy 
•one -Bam, that iverc on -all sides ravaging his -dommions. He m- 
formed him, that already two of .his sons, seten of Ins generals, an(l 
nearly 200,000 of his best soldiers, had pcnshed m the conflict, and 
that he himself, ^Ravan,) -with the remamder of his ftmdy, must 
inevitably meet the same fiite, if not immediately succoured by his 
powerful arm , an armidiat was accustomed singly to crush lembitded 
myriads. This Indian Morpheus, (arrnthar StltToa, Jbr, he is -said, 
.m the Indian legend, to have been trangiortcd about, nhen awake, 
m a car drann byi four tara, 11000101 rcmailcablc ci mrms tanne of 
Eiraihtudc with the Greek hiblcs,) this drowsy giant, I -say, thus 
aroused from his deep repose, inTetumToarcdoutjthathis brother had 
engaged himself in a most unjust war, that no assistance which lie 
might bring could protect him from the certain -vcijgcancc of that 
Ram, who was no less than Veeshnu m human shape, and that, m a 
recent dream, he had beheld the utter destruction of himself and lus 
arm). Ravan, appalled at the bomd denunciation, was at first -so 
■confounded he knen not what to -answer, but, soon Tciiimmg his 
natural confidence, and conccinng that his formidable brother was 
a match for -even Veeshnu bimsclf, in a firm tone replied, that, if his 
dcstm) were fixed, it would be m ram for him to ■fly from it , that 
It did not bcoomc a great monarch, like himself, tnmclj to resign 
his kingdom to an usurper , and lie once more conjured him at least 
to attempt lus cmancipauon from the horde of barbarians that imin- 
daicU hit dominions Tlic Ditj-a replied, that, though iho eflort was 
hopeless, he would still make that effort, and that lus life was at the 
command of his sovereign and brother And, now, dm teinCe com- 
batant moling onwanis, like a mountain, towards the Add of battle, 
struck with dwmnj the bravest of the cnemj nil but tlic mlrrpid 
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Rain aiid Hanumaa ; wRo immediately dispatched some tliousaaife of 
the stoutest apes, accustomed to climb mountains and steep declivities, 
to tear domi die rocky eminences tliat surrounded tliem, and hurl 
them upon him as he passed. These, however, made no impression 
on the Ditya, who warded them off with his shield, and pierced the 
ponderous masses through witli his arrows. Arrived in the field, a 
most dreadful slaughter of the apes, from that moment, commenced ; 
and, had not Ram descended from his chariot to succour tliem, tlie 
whole race must have been exterminated. "With all his might, 
drawing the immortal, bow, he aimed an arrow that instantly shot off 
his unwieldy head, which made tlie eartli tremble as it fell, while 
his agitated tiiink continued to make sad havock among the af- 
frighted apes. As fast, However, as tliey fell, th6 victims who thus 
perished were, by die power of Ram, restored to life ; and die con- 
vulsive motion sliordy after ceasing, they were thus effectually deli- 
vered from their most dreaded enemy. ' 

The accomplishment of his brodier’s awful prediction now ap- 
peared to Ravan to be rapidly^ approaching. Despair gloomed upon 
his face, and remorse wrung his heart ; yet not ' tiiat despair Which 
unnerves for enterprize the palsied hand, nor that remorse winch pro- 
duces lepentance anfrieformation. No; in this last and 'dire extre- 
mity, his soul seemed to acquire new ardour and energy; he rushed 
on to the field, at the head of his few remaining tioops, witii such 
irresistible fury, tiiat Ram himself was constrained to admire his 
undaunted fortitude : but, it befcoming necessary to check tiiis deso- 
lating progress, and let him feel the entire superiority of his enemy, 
he levelled Ins bow and shot off nine of his heads, calling out to him 
to desist from provoking farther tlie power that could in an instant 
overwhelm him, and promising, if he would, even now, lay-dowTi 
his arms and give up Sita, he would heal Ins wounds and lestore to 
liim his forfeited empire. The tyiant, though coveted with* blood, 
and frantic with pain, declared, that if tlie hour of his destiny was 
arrived, he must submit to its stern decree, but that he would rather 
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part with lus tenth head, also, than relinquish Sita At this answa'. 
Ram, greatly incensed, shot olF his rcmainingi head, i and thus cx- 
termmated the determined foe that had caused him such accumulated 
labour and affliction , iThciperturbed spmt, however, of this dread- 
ful monster, seemed for some time reluctant to abandon the headless 
trunk , and the numerous hands, each graspin^-somc deathful w eapon, 
still continued, Jiinously to brandish them and mow down whole bat- 
tahons ofi infcnor wamors- An exertion lof magical power, by his 
conqueror, bbcame absolutely necessary to disarm their undisUnguish- 
ing fury, and stop the progress of destruction i i 

I The instant that the death of the tjrantiRavan ^md tlic rout of lus 
army were iknown imliis capital, his'mjured and iinsultcd queen 
hastened to prostrate herself at theiect of; Rama, deprecating his ven- 
geance, and denyingiallcacquiescdiicc) m the gmity conduct of her 
husband towards the unfortunate,Sitn Jlanj rcccivfcd her with great 
kindness and commiseration , and,nftcr commandmghcr to undergo 
the accustomed I ordeal of fire, by Tvalkmgiovcr plates ofnron healed 
red hot,;gavc,hcr in marnagd to tljc tyrant’s brother, his donfddcratc 
and'fncnd, accordmg to an ancicnl law pf Hindostan, whichvnot less 
than thcXcTitical code, allodcdihc nuppal unionpnth the wadow of 
a deceased brotlicr- Rut now lus whole soul hiimcH walli impaUcrit 
ardour to liberate and embrace Ins beloved, his faithful, Sila lie was 
immediately transported, in. Ins Tbte-Uner, to the fatal tree under 
which she had -*0 long languished m the ndamantmc bonds of en- 
chantment, now butrt asunder by tlic dpath of Rnvan , and tlieir 
mutual rapture at meeting, afler st> protracted a penod of separation, 
can be conceited but not cxprcfscd Ram, Jiowevcr resolutely re- 
fused all cohahitaUon with Ins charming wafe, till she had gone 
through the most drchdful ordeals of umulhcd virtue , till she had 
trampled, unhurt, the glowing embers , dared the bite of the en- 
venomed serpent and, in tliCTmdc and fortitude of conscious inno- 
ccncc, exposed liersclf to the rage, of goaded elephants and ligerr, 
cxpinng m the pangs of faminfc 



Having fiimly Cstaljlished the broth ei of Ravan on the tlirone of 
.Ceylone, Ram prepaied to leturn to his lieteditary'dohiinions; but, 
as an immensfe slaughter had been made of Hanuman’s army, and 
as, without their restoiation to life, he must hencefoith have reigned a 
king without subjects, Ram, exeiting die omnipotent power of an in- 
carnate deity, 1 e-animaied their lifeless bodies : another glaring proof 
tliat die Metempsychosis was the doctrine principally intended to be 
inculcated by this distinguished Avatar. The resuscitated army then 
urged back their couise, to the continent, over the bridge erected by 
dieir labour ; and die legend relates, that, at the command of Ram, 
the piincipal stones diat formed it were cairied back, by the apes, to 
the mountains whence they had been hewn ; but, unfortunately for 
its veracity, diose stones, of the vast dimensions stated above, still re- 
main, and incontestably piove, what I have all along asserted to be the 
basis of the Indian legends, the history of some stupendous convulsion 
of nature, or odier physical phasnomenon, blended widi die detail of 
some great historical fact, such as is likely to have taken place m the 
infancy of die world, when half mankind, inflamed by religious feuds, 
or animated by the diirst of power, was embatded against the other half, 
Atdiat period when the daring Cuthite genius was in its full career 
of glory ; for, as I have elsewhere expressed myself,*^ and the reader 
will, I hope, paidon the insertion, in this page, of a passage so re- 
markably apposite ; it was die peculiar delight of that enterprizing 
race to erect stupendous edifices, to excavate long subterraneous pas- 
sages from the living rock, to form vast lakes, to ^extend over the 
hollow of adjoining mountains magnificent arches for aqueducts and 
bridges ; in short, to attempt whatever was hazardous and difficult 5 
and to carry into execudon whatever appeared, to the rest of man- 
kind, impracticable. Assyria and Egypt were covered widi these 
wonders in sculpture, and prodigies in art, which their bold invention 
planned and their persevering industry executed. It was they who 
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tuiltlhe tower of Bclus, and raised the pyramids of Egypt, it was 
they who formed theigrottoes npar.the Nde, apd scooped the caverns 
of Salsette and Elephanta. Their skill in mechanical powers, to this 
day, astonishes postenty, who ate unable to conceive by ,what means 
stones, thirty, forty, and even sixty,' feet in length, and from twelve to 
twenty feet m breadth, could ever be reared to that wonderful point 
of elevation at which they were seen, by Pocock and Norden, m the 
nuned temples of Balbec and the Thebais. Those, that compose tlic 
pagodas of India, are scarcely less wonderful m magnitude and cle- 
vaUon, and they evidcndy display the bold architecture of the same 
indefatigable artificers.” , 

Ram, having refieshed his native forces m the kingdom of Hanu- 
man, and restored to that depopulated realm its former mhabitants, 
marched on to his capital m Bahar in all the majesty of a god and 
all the splendor of a conqueror He also prevailed on Hanuman, 
after making Suckendge, the prince of apes and his oldest general, 
his yiee gerent dunng his absence, with a select band of those moun- 
tameots, to accompany him thither , and it was, probably, m tlicir 
progress to Owdh, that the ntes adopted afterwards m the Greek Uis- 
nj/sia, or feasts of Bacchus, (in other words the Indian Bhagavat,) w ere 
fiist celebrated Harnessed tigers (an animal, it should be observed, 
abundant in India, but not known in Greece) dragged the chariot of 
tlic tnumphant Ram, the spnghtly notes of the Indian pipe and tabor 
were heard responsive to the wild airs of the Indian Bacchic, at- 
tendants on the recovered Sita, and the louder cymbals poured their 
melody in unison widi the antic dance of tlic jocund satjTS Ram, 
at some distance from bis capital, was met by Ins enraptured parents 
and relatives, who brought him, in profusion, all tlic ncli and splendid 
offerings usually made m India at die shnne of royalty crowned with 
conquest , showers of rose and oUier svseet scented waters were 
sprinkled over liimscif and Ins faithful band, who had shared his 
toils and Ins glorj , the social betel was lavnhlj dutnbuted, and die 
choicest perfumes of Asia were burned to their honour, refreshing the 



languid spirit, and filling the air with ambrosial fragrance. Ram flou- 
rished, accoiding to tire Hindoo legends, eleven thousand lunar years 
on the throne of Owdh ; at die end of which, he retired with his wife to 
die Vaicontha, or paradise of Veeshnu, leaving two sons behind him, 
Chus and Lavan, who inheiited his virtues and joiiitly shaied his 
regal honouis.'^ Widi Ramachandra expired the TRETA-YuG,-or 
second age of die world ; in which, one-third pait of mankind be- 
came reprobate ; a period containing diree Avatais, consonant to 
dieir gradual decrease in every Successive age, and consisting of 
2,400,000 years : diougli I must again lemind the readei, that these 
exaggeiated calculations are nothing more than astronomical cycles, 
founded on the basis of the precession of equinoxes of fifty-four 
seconds, more or less times repeated, according to the number of 
Avatars in each Yug. 

The Epic poem of the Ramayan, in which diese facts aie re- 
corded, is stated to be the noblest pioduction of the Indian muse, and 
the Iliad of that country ; and is said to be highly distinguished for 
die unity of its acUon, the magnificence of its imageiy, and die ele- 
gance of its style.-f Not having that poem before me, I have been 
obliged, from secondary sources, to diaw that information which I 
would gladly have imbibed from the fountain-head. Those sources, 
diough secondaiy, are authentic ; and perhaps the European reader 
may be better pleased with the geneial detail presented to him -above, 

dian widi minute accounts of those incantations that fill the Indian 
— » 

legends, and the combats of giants; which, however they may 
delight and astonish the Oriental hteiati, have no charms for the 
polished scholar of western ' climes, and are jusdy consigned .to 
puerile reading. Enough of diis species of romance has been ' in- 
serted to justify our suspicion, that from this Indian history the Greeks 

1 . ' . > ' f ' 

* Roger p. 166; Sonnerat, vol 1 p z6 , Baldaeus apud Churchill, Tol, lu. p 865, .-and 
Sir William Jones, in Asiatic Researches, vol.u. p*iz 3 , , 

Asiatic Researches^ vol 1 p Z58 
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took thor accoimts o£ the war earned on hy Jupiter (Veeshnu, Seeva^ 
Eendra, for, allresejnUcJimi5n dieiraftnbufe?) agamst theHtanj, or 

earth-bom gianto, from whose blood, when slam by the arrows of 
Apollo, sprang up serpents armed with deadly venom At the rame 
tana there cannot possibly be any greater resemblance imagmed, 
than what Eavan and his gigantic brethren bear to Typhon, Bnareus, 
and the rest of them. With their mnumemble heads breathmg fire, and 
their hundred arms tearing up moimtains and hurlmg rocks at the 
Pater Omnipotens and the opposing deities The very same kmd of 
conflict IS reported, m p 99, precedmg, to have been mamtamed by 
Parasu-Rama with the giants, his opponents, m Cusha-dweepa , in 
which, mountains and rocks were reciprocally hurled, and darted 
serpents enfolded the darmg rebels combating against the incarnate 
Veeshnu , but, ns wo have already stated it to be our decided opinioOr 
that Parasu-Rama and Ramchandra are only varied representations 
of one person, the great Culhite, our hypothesis is greatly confirmed 
by this striking comcidencc of facts The physical appearance, 
also, of Ccylone, warrants a conjecture, that volcanic eruptions have 
been numerous, in anaent tunes, in that island, and bare aided the 
inflamed imagination of the subbmc Valmic, in composing the Ra-* 
mayan It is unnecessary to enter into a minute comparison of 
Rama with the Grcaan Dionysius it it the general feature of re- 
semblance m the two heroes which is here contended for, yet should 
not the two remarkable titles, assigned llic latter, of Dilliyrambur, 
or twice entering the gate of life, and Bimatcr, or having two mothers, 
be forgotten , which doubtless allude to Rama’s having been twice 
bom, conformably wath tlie doctnne which his Avatar lliroughout 
inculcates, — theMclcmpsjchosw As J hare no exact data b) which 
to ascertain tlic length of time which the war of Lanca endured, 
wc may fairly infer, from another of the Greek titles of Dionj-sius, 
that It lasted three yean, since the feasts of the Tnetcrica were 
csprcnlj imtitutcd because he relumed from his Indian expe- 
dition after three yean absence , which mfonnaiion might have been 
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conveyed to the Greeks from India by written documents, or by tra- 
'ditions relating to the war of Lanca. His title of Nisaus, from Nisa, 
of Eleitthenos, tlie deliverer, and of Thriambos, the triumphant, are 
all' peculiarly connected with the character of this Indian Avatar, and 
forcibly call to our recollection tlie exploits of Rama. 


GENERAL REFLECTIONS ON THE HISTORY OF THE RAMAS. 

Having repeatedly intimated that the events, lecorded in the lives 
of the three Ramas, are probably the actions of one man, named 
Rama, the son of Cush ; and that the whole of these wars are tlie 
contests for dominion of the first colonists, inflamed by religious feuds; 
I rejoice in having it in my power, in part, to confirm each assertion 
by the authority of tlie sacred books themselves : for, in regard to Pa- 
rasu-Rama, we find this Avatar originally founded on a domestic dis- 
pute between the families Of two renowned sages of the patriarchal 
race, whose names and actions are recorded in the Dissertation 
of Mr. Wilford. 

“ Violent feuds had long subsisted 'between the family of Gauta- 
ma, on one side,’ and those of Viswamitra and Jamadagni, oil 
the other ; the kings of Cusha-dweepa witliin took tlie part of Gau- 
tama ; and the Haihayas, a very powerful nation in that country, 
(whom I believe to have been Persians,) were inveterate against Ja- 
mah agni, whom they killed after defeating his army. Among the 
confederates in Cusha-dweepa were the Romacas, or tliose dressed in 
hair-cloth ; the Sacas, and a tribe of them called Sacasenas ; the Hin- 
doos of the Khettri class, who then lived on the banks of the Chac- 
shus, or Oxus ; the Parasicas, a nation beyond the Nile ; the Barbaras, 
or people of Nubia ; the inhabitants of Camboja ; the Ciratas and 
Haritas, two tribes of the Pallis ; and the Yavanas, or ancestors of tlie 
Greeks. These allies enteied India, and defeated the troops of Vis- 
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WAMiTfiA in the county called Yudha-Bhurm, or the Land of War, 
now Yehud, between the Indus and the Behat.” ' 

rrom. this immense force, assembled together from every quarter of 
Asia to revenge a domestic insult, we may collect to what a wide extent, 
and iMth what relentless fury,' these conflicts m the mftnt world were 
earned on, as n ell as the vast hmits of the empire of Hmdostaa m 
those very ancient penods , for, the hostile forces we see pour into 
India from the distant Nile, on the one hand, and the frozen Oxus, 
on the other , on the banks of which latter nver the Khcttn tnbe arc 
expressly said at that penod to have dwelt, a circumstance which fully 
justifies all that has been previously urged concemmg the residence 
of the Hindoos havmg formerly been in a more northern situation, 
and at the same time explains General Vallancey's account of the 
Southern Scythians and dicir early matunty m arts and sciences; for, 
there can be no donbt that those Southern Scythians were Brahmins 
Parasu-Rama n recorded ro have been the son of Jamadagni, and it 
was to repel and subdue this pouerfiil junction of half the forces of 
Asia tliat die dactnt of the deity in his person became necessary , for, 
no other arm was able to exterminate -so numerous a host Con- 
sidered in this, which is the true, light, all the mj-diological difficulty 
vanishes, and die Avatars become pirfcctly intelligible , for, it is the 
Deitj interposing to prevent the anniliilaUon of an oppressed and 
liolj family, and, hence, he is said to base issued forth to mortal 
nen in that of Jamadagni Tins race, it should also be considered, 
though eminend) holj, was also roj-al, the genealogical arrangement 
of Its sovereigns being inserted, by Mr iniford, m die iVsiaUc Re- 
searches, and dlls circumstance incontestably proics, that die mo 
narchs of the fir«t jVsiatic dj nasties exercised the tuo fold function 
of xito and prophet 
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CHAPTER ir. 

.Intended as introductoiy to the subsequent Histoiy of Creeshna, in’- 
carnate in the eighth Avatar, and containing a summary Account 
of all the distinguished native Sovereigns of Hmdostan, fi om Saty- 
aurata-Menu to JuDiSHTER, wlio IS considered by the Biahmms 
as cotemporary with Creeshna, 

The Bhagavat, from which the subsequent life of Creeshna is 
taken, is one of the most distinguished, for sublimity and beauty, of 
the eighteen Puranas, or Poorauns, written by the holy sage Vyasa, 
whose celebrated pen composed the great poem of the Mahabbarat. 
It lays claim, therefore, to the highest antiquity tliat any Indian com- 
^position can boast ; and, though we may not allow it to be four tliou- 
sand years old, which is the date assigned to the Mahabbarat in 
Mr. Wilkins’s Bhagvat-Geeta,^ yet there is ample evidence to prove 
its existence not many centuries later than that aera. The Geeta itself 
is an Episode of the Mahabbarat, and it is tlie divine Creeshna that 
inculcates the precepts it contains on the mind of his friend and dis- 
ciple Arjoon. But, tliat the reader may be able to form a better judge- 
ment concerning both the wonderful being whose history is about to 
be detailed, and the authenticity and age of tlie book whence it has 
been extracted, I shall here present him, by way of introduction, 
with an extract or two from Sir William Jones’s celebrated Disser- 
tation on the Gods of Greece, Italy, and India, There is exhibited, 
in tlie life of this Indian deity, such a strange- mixture of the sublime 
and the puerile, as for a long time excited in my mind a great degree 
of doubt whether I should publish it in this collective form, or give 
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an abndgement of it, inserting only the most remarkable facts An 
impious parallel, hoirever, having been recently attempted to be 
drawn, by a celebrated French writer, between the life and miracles 
of Creeshna and those of Chnst, behveen which there are certainly 
to be traced very striking lines of resemblance , and well there may, 
if, as Sir William Jones was of opmion, and as I sincerely believe, 
diere are, in the JBhagavat, interpolations fitim the tpunoUt gotpelt, 
which might, m the earhest airas of Chnstiamty, have found their 
way to India, I conceived myself bound by duty to give it una- 
bridged, to avoid the suspicion of puiposed mutilation to serve a fe- 
vounte system _ , 

“ Their great divimty Creeshna,” says Sir William Jones, “ ac- 
cordmg to the Indians, passed a life of a most extraordinary and m- 
comprehensible nature. He was the son of Devaci, by VAsnns- 
VA , but his birth was concealed through fear of the tyrant Cansa, 
to whom it had been pfcdictcd that a child, bom at that tunc m that 
family, would destroy him He was fostered, therefore, m Mathura, 
by an honest herdsman, sumamed Nakda, or happy, and hit 
amiable wife Yasoda, who, like another Pales, was constantly oc- 
cupied m her pastures and her dairy In thar family 'were a mul- 
titude of young Gopas, or cow -herds, and beautiful Gopias, or milk- 
maids, who were his play-fcllows dunng his infancy, and, in his 
early youth, he selected nine damsels at his favourites, with whom 
he passed his gay hours in dancing, sporting, and playang on his 
flute Doth he and the three Ramai arc described as youtlit of per- 
fect beauty , but the princesses of Hindoslan, as well as the damsels 
of NA^DA’t farm, were passionately in love watli Cbebshna, who 
continues to this hour the darling god of tlic Indian women The 
rcct of the Hindoos, who adore him with enthusiastic, and almost 
exclusive, devotion, have broached a doctnne, whicli tlicy main- 
tam with eagerness, and which teems general in tliese pronneet, 
that he was distinct from all the Avatars, who had only an anm, or 
portion of his divinity , while Cecesiina was the person of ^ ecsii- 
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NU himself in a human' fohn. Hence they considered the third 
Rama, his elder brother,' as the eighth Avatar, invested with- an 
emanation of his divine < radiance ; and, in the' principal Sanscreet 
dictionaiy, ' compiled aboitt two thousand years agos, Creeshna, 
Vasudeva, Govinda; and otlier names of tlie shepherd-god, are 
intermixed with epithets of Narayan, or tlie Divine Spirit. Creesh- 
na.was not less heroic than lovely; and, when a boy, slew .the ter- 
rible, serpent Calija, with a number of giants and monsters : at a more 
advanced age, he putto death his cruel enemy Cans a ; and, having 

taken under his protection tlie king Jtjdhishthir and the other 

» 

Pandoos, who had been grievously oppressed by the Gurus and'tlieir 
tyrannical chief, he kindled the war, described in the great Epic 
Poem, entitled tlie Mahabbarat; at the prosperous conclusion of which 
he returned to his heavenly seat m Vaicontba, having ’ left the 
instructions, comprised in the Geeta, with his disconsolate friend 
Arjun, whose grandson- became sovereign of India.’* ^ 

In another place die observes "as follows. - That ih 'e name of 
Crishna,- and the general outline of his story, were long anterior 
to the biitli of our Saviour, and probably to the time of 'Homer, 
kndw very certainly; yet the celebrated poem, entitled Bh'agavat, 
which contains a prolix account of liis life, is filled with narrativesr 
of a most extraordinary kind, but strangely variegated and inter- 
mixed with poetical decorations. The incarnate deity of the San- 
screet romance was cradled; as it informs us, among herdsmen ; but 
it adds, that^he'waS educated 'among them, and passed his youth 
in playing with a party of milk-maids. A tyrant, at tlie time of 
his birth, ordei'^d all new-born males to be slam ; yet this wonderful 
babe was preserved by -*biting dhe breast, -instead of sucking tlie 
poisoned' nipple,’ of a nurse^ commissioned to kill him. He per- 
formed amazing, but -ridiculous, miracles m his infancy; and, at 
the age'-of seven years, held up a mountain on the tip of his little 
finger ; he saved multitudes, partly by his ' arms and partly by his 
miraculous powers ; he raised the dead, by descending for that pur- 
VOL. II. L 1 
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posd'to the lowest regions, he"Wa3 }he Sneekest and best-tempered 
of beings, washed the feet of Ithe Brahmins, and ^ preaehed ivery no- 
bly, mdeed, land suhlimelyi rbut alwaj^im their favour, he was 
pure and chaste m reahtj, but exhlblted^aIi appearance of excessive 
libertinism, and had wives or mistresses too numerous to be counted , 
lastly, Jie was benevolent and tender, yet fomefated and conducted 
a temble war iThis mqtley story i must induccian op'ihion tliat the 
spurious Gospels, which abounded m the first age of Cbnstiamty, 
had been brought to India,( and the wildest parts of tlicm repeated to 
the Hindoos, who ingrafted them on the ,old fable of CxiAVA, tlic 
Apollo of Greece ” i o i > 

In my opmion the story of Creeshna contains a great deal of tlic 
ancient mystic theology tof Hindostan, intern oien mth no small 
portion of its early history, for, it mtroduces to us Judishtcr, the 
first acknowledged soicreign of the country, and enters into consi- 
derable detail concerning the acUons of the diird Rama, his elder 
brother, who, in fact, is often considered as tlic eighth Indian Ava- 
tar, but whom I throughout consider as only a different representa- 
tion of the great hero and conqueror of that name i Some traditional 
account of the fall is manifestly displayed in the combat of Creeshna 
with the great envenomed serpent Calija the serpent’s twming hii 
enormous folds around his body, at the same time biting Ins foot, 
and Creeshna’s finally trampling xsnth his foot on the crushed head of 
the serpent, arc incontrovertible proofs of tlic truth of this obsena- 
tion Tlic nliolc appears to me to be written in tlic itry same ipint 
wth the mystic poctrj of Hafez, the devout sensualist of Persia, in 
which tlic mind, wrought up to a high degree of enthusiasm, recks, 
in the most dclighlful tcrrcstnal objects, images by which to repre- 
sent the Doitj himself, and to express the raptures of religion. Tor 
instance, Hafez frcqucntlj uses the romantic phrase, the tcine of 
devotion, and speaks of the happiness arismg from the loic of hii 
Maker with the same transport, and ncarlj in the same language, as 
he talks of the yruit/on ^ hn mistress However tins mode of ex- 
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prcssion may shock the feelings of European divines, except, indeed, 
the sect of the illummali, it is very prevalent among Asiatic theolo- 
gists, whose devotion ^seems to want the assistance of external objects 
to animate and invigorate it. 

Having finished, in the foimer chaptei, tlie history of Ram- 
Chandra, and now approaching near to the age of Judishter, who 
was contemporary with Creeshna, and the first regular acknowledged 
sovereign of Hindostan after the age of fable, I will attempt to pre- 
sent the reader, as far as my resources enable me, witli a short sum- 
mary of tlie genuine histoiy to this period of the sovereigns of Hin- 
dostan of presumed mortal biith. I have already declaied my 
opinion, in general, of the solai and lunar sovereigns; that tliey are, 
for the most part, imaginary, and their dynasties the artful fabri- 
cation of astronomical priests, yet are not all to be indiscriminately 
rejected. Of the names enumerated below, although they also ar- 
rogate the distinguished title of Siirya-Bans and Chandra-Bans, and 
are ranged in order under those respective dynasties; and, among 
them, although Bharata, in particular, is recorded,, in the Brahmin 
annals, to have reigned during the enormous period of twenty-seven 
thousand years (the supposed long revolution of the celestial bodies) ; of 
these and tlieir history some scanty glimmering of in formation has been 
obtained, and that shall not be withholden from the curious reader. 
Vaivas^vata, or Menu, we have seen, is tlie fountain of both dynasties.' 
Who Avere Ichswacu, Vicuchsa, Cucutstlia, and tlieir descendants, 
amounting in number to,, fifty-five princes, down to Rama' in the 
solar . line, their name and history under the title, of Cush* and Cu- 
thites, given, as^far as was practicable, in tlie preceding pages, have, 

I trust, satisfactorily evinced.^^ They were the moie immediate and* 
noble descendants in the direct male dine of the ' great ' Satyaurata,' 
They were tlie first colonizers of, the .world, though their exploits 


* The reader is requested to look back with attention to the lists in pages 58, 59, and 6q, 
preceding. r, , • ' ' , 
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are detailed in the Poorauns in a Btyle^thdjhost'esaggerated, and in 
a manner the most romantic. It is those Of the luhar dynasty mth 
whom we are noWj pnnbipally concerned , thosei ndio were, the 
ofispnng of Buddha, the planet Mercuiy, by dla, the daughter of 
the personage who was saved in the bahitrm^ or^rk , Noah, called 
Hus by Sanchomathon.* lOf the third in this dynasty, NahIjsha, 
(if, indeed, he were not the same as^Rama Jiiiiiself,)/the exploits liave 
already been amply described, o Yayati, the fifUnin order, rs said to 
have obtamed the sovereignty of the world, to have Jiad hvc sons, to 
have appomted Du8hmanta,-(- the youngest of them, also said to have 
been the sovereign of the whole earth, 'td succeed him in India, and 
to have allotted inferior kingdoms to thei 'other Ifour, who hadmf- 
fended him part of the Decdn, or the sou A, lo ,yADtf, Ac ailces- 
tor of Ceeeshna , Ae north to Anu , Ae east to UaunvA , and Ao 
west to TuavAsu ^ i > uoj r ) lO i j 

^ r I / T 1 ) 1 S II' ' ' 

or THE YADUS, TADOOi,^ OR TAdAvXs '' 

, Of all Acsc enumerated above, Ac posterity of Yadu became Ac 
most considerable and most honoured ) for, in tins Imc Orceshna 
himself ivas bom A part of Aar history shall presently be given by 
Mr Wilford , Ac "morciintacstlng part, Widi 'tlifc account of tlio 
total cxUncUon of Acir race in India, Mill dtxiur m tlio life of 
Crccslina. The Yadaras, situated in Ac souA, Brc recorded 16 have 
been Ac first emigrants who, on account of At Oppressions 6f Cansa, 
a sanguinary tyrant of Acir owm tacc, fled from India, colohiscd, 
and gave Aar name to Ethiopia * they vrctc pnor in emigration 
lo the Pallis, mIio conquerH Egypt m later'limes, and whose 
history has been giicn above nt great length Tlicy were sometimes 
called lATus, in contempt, by Acir tyrant, and tlit reason assigned 
IS as followi 
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“ The origin of >the Yatus, or Yadits,” says Mr. Wilford, “ is 
thus related in the sacred books. Ugrasena, or Ugra, was father 
of Devaci, who was Creeshna’s mother. His son CansA, having 
imprisoned him and usurped his throne, /became a meiciless tyrant* 
and shewed a particular animosity against his kinsmen, > tlie Yadavas, 
or descendants of Yadu, to whom, when any of them approached 
him, lie used to say ! or begone, so repeatedly, -that diey. acquired 
the nickname of Yatu, instead of the respectable patronymic by 
' which they had.been distinguished. Cans a made several attempts to 
destroy the children of Devaci ; but Creesnna, having been pre- 
served from his machinations, hved to kill the tyrant and restore 
Ugrasena, who became a sovereign of tlie world. Dpring the in- 
fancy, however, of Creeshna, the persecuted Yadavas emigrated 
from India, and retired to the mountains of the exterior Cusha- 
Dweepa, or Abyssinia : their leader Yatu was propetly entitled Ya- 
davendra, or prince of Yadavas, whence those mountains ac- 
quired the same appellation. Those Indian emigrants are described 
in the Poorauns as a. blameless, pious, arid even a sacred, race; 
which is exactly the character given by the ancients to the genuine 
Ethiopians, who are said, by Stephanus, of Byzantium, by Euse- 
bius, by Philostratus, by Eustathius, and otliers, to have 
cOme originally from India under the guidance of Aetus, or Yatu ; 
but they - confound him vrith king Ait, who’never was there. Ya- 
UaSendra (for so his title is generally pronounced) seems to be the 
wise and learned Indian, mentioned in the Paschal Chronicle by the 
name of Andubarius. The king or chief of the Yatus is correctly 
named Yatupa, or, m the western pronunciation, Jatupa, and 
tlleir country Would, - in a derivative form, be called Jatupeya. 
Now it is known that the native Etliiopians give their country, even 
at this day, the names of Itiopia and Zaitiopia. There can be little 
or no doubt tliat Yatupa was the king iETHiops of tlie Greek my- 
thologists, who call him tlie son of Vulcan ; and it will be shevim, 
m a subsequent part of tliis essay, that the Vulcan of Egypt was 
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also considered by the Hindoos as an mantara, or subordinate incar- 
nation, of Mahadeva ” ' 1 ' r I 11 ! I I, 

_ In another part of his Dissertation the same 'wnter dbscrves, “ the 
most venerable emigrants from India ivcrc the Yadavas , they were 
the blameless and pious Ethiopians, whom Homer menbont, and 
tails the remote of mankmd Part of them, say the old Hin- 
doo writers, remained in_thi3 country, and hence "we read of tw'o 
Ethiopian nations, the 176310171 and the Oriental some of them hved 
far to the cast, and they are the Yadavas who stayed m India , nbde 
others resided far to the west, and they are the sacred race who settled 
on tho shores of the Atlantic.i We arc posiUvely assured, by Hebo- 
DOTUS, that the Onental Ethiopians were Indians, and hence we 
may mfer, that India was known to Greeks, m tho age of Homer, 
by the name of Eastern Ethiopia ” ' 

To leave, for the present, tlie oppressed \ adavas and return to our 
examination of the lunar dynasty — the most disUngnishcd of all its 
puissant sovereigns was Bharat, the great ancestor of Judishtcr, more 
generally considered and recorded as the first umversal sovereign of 
India of mortal birth He Bonnshed m the early penod of the 
Duaapar-Yug, and, in testimony of his extensive power, the whole 
country was, in very ancient periods, denominated, from thispnncc, 
Bharata-Versb Bharata-Versh, according to Mr Wilkins,* at 
that remote period, included all the countnes tliat, m the present di- 
vision of the globe, arc called India, extending from the borders 
of Penia to the extremity of China, and from tlie Snowy Mountams 
to the soutlicm promontory , an empire vast and magnificent, in- 
deed, if the descnplion be accurate, and well dcsenmg of the mighty 
contests for its dominion described in the Mahabbarat The deno- 
mination of a countrj from a great monarch proves at least that such 
a monarcli existed, and Sir 'W'illiam Jones has, in pan, accounted 
for the extravagant assertion of his having reigned twenty-seven tbou- 
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sand years, by the inability of the Biahmins to fill up a-consideiable 
inteiv'al of time that elapsed between his reign and that of his son and 
successor Vitatha. “ This,” adds Sir William, “ they are, in some 
degiee,> compelled to do ; for, if we suppose his life to have lasted no 
longer than that of other mortals, and. admit Vitatha and the rest 
to have been his legular successors, we shall fall into a greater absur- 
,dity ; for, tlien, if the generations in both lines were nearly equal, as 
they would naturally have been, we shall find Judhishthir, who 
reigned confessedly at the close of the brazeil age, nine generations 
older than Rama, before whose birth the silver age is allowed to 
have ended.” After the name of Bharat, therefore, in the chrono- 
logical table,' he has set an asterisk to denote a considerable chasm in 
tlie Indian history, and has inserted between brackets, as out of 
their places, his twenty-four successors, who reigned, if at all, in 
die following age, immediately before the war of the Mahab- 
barat, . ' j 

Bharat is renowned In the Indian annals for justice and his love of 
his subjects, and heaven is said, in reward, ,to Jiave, jn reality, 
granted him a very extended reign. Vitatha, we have seen, suc- 
ceeded him in die kingdom, the capital of which, in those ancient 
times, was Hastnapoor, ox the place,of elephants, 

f I 

» , 

i 1 

.OF' THE GURUS, OR KOOROOS, AND OF THE PANDOOS* 

j .1 ' 

The mighty Guru, or Koor, the ancestor of the Kooroos, was 
.the sixth monarch in descent from Bharat* and, according to the 
Ayeen Akbery,* conferred his name on the venerated lake Koorket, 
in Upper. Hindostan, to which sacred reservoir, at certain seasons of 
the year, multitudes of devotees flock fi*om the remotest quarters of 
the empire : it may also derive an additional sanction from its-being 


* Ayeen Akberj, vol.u p. io8. 
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the Scene of tlie War -of the Mahahbarat Earliest dutinguished a- 
mong these, after six descents from Koor, flourished a pnnco named 
Veecheetraveerya, who hhd two celebrated sons, the first "Dreetba*- 
raShtra, and the second Pandoo Droctrarashlra had one hun- 
dred and one sons, the eldest of whom was X)ooi]oodhen tlie hun- 
dred and one brethren are tliosc properly denominatedtthe Kooroos, 
nhose oppression of their'rclabons, the descendants 6f Pandoo, and 
subsequent conflicts with them for empire, fofm 'the basii 'of tlie his- 
tory of the Mahahbarat The eldest of these btethren, Dooijoodhen, 
contnred to ascend the thrdne during the hfe-time of his father, who 
was rendered jncapable by blmdncss of goTommg,'an3 laboured to 
exclude the Pandoos from every hope of -lucoceding to if, although 
Pandoo, his uncle, had actually held the Indian sceptre for a coni- 
aidcrablc period during the incapacity of hit brotlior, through that 
accident which had, m 'fact, deprived himself and his postenty of 
all nght to the tlironc Pandoo himself had five sons, nho arc 
meant by 'Indian histonans when they ipcai. of the five Pandoos. 
Their names arc Judiihter, Bhecma, Arjoon, Nacul, and Sahadova 
Dooqoodhen, Hctcrmmcd to keep possefeion of his ill-gotten power, 
used every possible clTort to subduo, and even extirpate. Them He 
attempted to destroy them by settmg fire to the palace which Drce- 
trarashtra, their uncle, had built in a remote city for their more se- 
cure residence they, how ever, escaped unhurt. He then perse- 
cuted them from province to provmcc tliroughout Hmdostan , but 
their fortitude and gcncrositj every where procured them friends, 
and enabled tlicm to triumph over lus perfidious designs. At length, 
dcspainng to cflcct their destruction, Dooijoodhcn aflcctcd to relent 
and be reconciled to them, and offered to share wath them the king- 
dom His proposals wxae accepted, and Judulitcr, at the eldest, 
had die kingdom assigned to him, of which Indrapoor, or Delhi, 
was the capital, wdiilc Dooqoodben continued to retain that of 
Ilastnapoor B) his judiaous laws tlic former greatly imjiroved hiv 
own kingdom, while, by his valour, lie comidcrably enlarged its 
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bounds. Doorjoodhen was inflamed with envy at the renown of 
his rival," and more particularly as multitudes of his own subjects, 
even the Kooroos themselves, disgusted with his tyranny, had taken 
shelter under tlie moie just and mild government of Judishter. He 
daied not, however, in any public manner manifest -the latent ran- 
cour tliat burned in his heart ; but, skilled in perfidious stratagems, 
he invited Judishter, his brothers, and their whole couit, to a 
great banquet, at which he put in practice a project more fatal than 
any which tlie sword could have promoted. The ancient Indians 
were devoted to games of chance; and chess, among others, is 
known. to have been a game of Indian origin : at one of these games, 
by means of false dice, Doorjoodhen contrived to win from the Pan- 
doos all their property of every kind which tliey possessed. In the 
ardour of play, such was tlie infatuation of the latter, that not only 
the kingdom of Judishter was staked and lost, but their very freedom 
of agency was sacrificed, and they submitted to the hard terms of 
going for twelve years into voluntary exile ; and, such was their high 
sense of honour, such fheir undeviating probity, that they punctually 
fulfilled tlie compact tocwhich they had so rashly agreed. . 

On . their leturn from, that exile, the unfeeling despot relaxed not 
from ^ the _ severity vof his. oppressive conduct towards the Pandoos; 
and,-, so far was hetfrom again bestowing upon tliem any part of his 
vast domain, 'that he would not even grant them tlie trifling dona- 
tion,, of five villages, , which tliey solicited for their .respective resi- 
dence.. Resentment at this unworthy treatment roused the sons of 
Pandoo' and their adherents to open rebellion, and they. took the field 
with a determination as well to recover their birth-right as to exact 
ample vengeance for their accumulated wrongs. Their claims were 
supported by their friends : their excellent character and tlie justice of 
their, cause, added to the general abhorrence in which the usurper was 
holden, -armed in their favour many of the most distinguished rajahs. 
Creeshna, also, at the head of the formidable tribe of the Yadavas, 
fought on their side. Bheeshma, the aged brother of Veecheetra- 
voL. II. M m 
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Yeerj'a, -vvas the supreme commander, under Dooi]oodhen, of the 
h-poroos, and Bheem, uPder Judishter,) of (the ■Eandoos.' /iThe 
Kooroos were far aupenor to theiri adversaries an pomt of jiurahers 
they are said to have brought intottho plains of Koorket an army of 
such immense magnitude as exceeds all belief mithatmfimt state of 
mankind, and concemmg which,itli6refore, it would bcidleito enter 
mto any rmnute detail — By those exaggerated accounts thfeJustonan 
certainly meant to impress his readers with an idea that all the! great 
powers of Hindostan were engaged m' the; war of the Mahabbarat, 
and it 18 probable that tlicy all u’crc more or less concerned m it , 
but, when he adds, that, out of the immense multitude thus 'assembled 
in arms to deado thei fate of India, , after a battle that lasted, with 
only short intermissions, during eighteen days, tn elve persons alone 
escaped the general slaughter, he forfeits all claim to senous belief , 
outraged humanity I shudders at the homble tale , In e immediately 
lose sight of the grave histonan, and, with joy, recollect that tlie 
Mahabbarat is properly an hutoncal poem Among the twelve sur- 
vivors, we are not displeased to find the five virtuous tons of Pandoo, 
nor arc we surprised to meet with the name of the mcamate deity 
Creeshna, whose potent arm is presumed to have been the principal 
means of accomplishmg the destruction of the Kooroos. The result 
of the conflict was, that, Dooijoodhcn and Ins hundred brethren be- 
ing slam, Judishtcr, without opposition, attended the throne which 
by right of mhcntancc belonged to him , and, after a peaceful reign 
of thirty SIX years, was induced, by his religious turn of mind, to 
relinquish it to his brother Aijoon, and retire from the splendour and 
pleasures of a court to practise the rigid duties of prayer and morti- 
fication in the solitudes of the desert This great battle is re- 
corded to have taken place near tlic dote of the Divaapar Yug,* 
after which tlic Avatar of Creeshna terminates m tlic manner related 
m the following account of his life To the proper undentanding of 
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•that life, and many of tlie events and characters occurring in the 
course of tile narration, tlie above historical sketch of the succession 
^)f native sovereigns of India, in those elrlier peiiods, when history 
,was emerging, but had not yet wholly emerged, from romance-, 
however concise and imperfect, is absolutely necessary. The pro- 
mised translation of tlie Mahabbarat, by Mr. AVilkins, when it shall 
appear, will doubtless dissipate"^ much of the darkness tliat shades 
the remote period of Indian histoiy above alluded to-; in, the mean 
time some detached fragments of it, by Mr. Halhed, from the Per- 
sian version, by the brother of Abul Fazil, may not be unacceptable 
to tlie curious in Indian researches, and will be found in the subse- 
quent pages. ' . ■ ' ... ' - ' . . 

To return to the more particular consideration of those parts of the 
life of Creeshna which ire above alluded to by Sir. A^illiam Jones, 
which have been paralleled with some of the leading events in the 
life of our blessed Saviour, .and are, in fact, considered by Trim. -as 
interpolations fi-om.the^ spurious Gospels; I meah more particularly 
his miraculous birth at midnight ; riie chorus of Det^atas that saluted 
with hymns tlie .divine .infant as soon as bom;, his being cradled 
among shepherds, to whom were’ first made knovm those stupendous 
feats that stamped his character with divinity ; his being carried 
away by night and concealed in a region xemote from the scene of 
his birth, from' fear of the tyrant Cansa, whose destroyer it was pre- 
dicted he would prove, and who, therefore, ordered all the male Ghii-» 
dren born at tliat'period to be slain ; his battle, in his infancy, with 
the dire envenomed serpent Calija, and crushing his head' with his 
foot ; his miracles in succeeding life ; his raising the dead ; his 
descending to Hades, and his return to Vaicontha, the proper para- 
dise of Veeshnu ; all these circumstances of similarity are certamly 
Very surprising, and, upon any other hypothesis than that offered 
by Sir 'William Jones, at first sight, seem very difficult to be solved* 
But should that solution, from tlie allowed antiquity of the name of 
Criskna, and the general outline of his story, confessedly anterior 
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to the birth of Christ, and probably as old as Homer,* asAvell as the 
apparent reluctance of the haughty self conceited Brahnun to bor- 
row any part of his creed, or ntuals, or legends, from foreignera 
visiting India, not be admitted by some of my readers as satisfactory, 
I have to request their attention to the followmg particulars, which 
they will peruse with all the solemn consideration due to a ques- 
tion of such high moment ' t 

And, — 'l", with respect to the name of Cruhna, (for, so it must 
be wntten to bear the asserted analogy to the name of Chrut,) 
Mr Volney, after two or three pages of unparalleled impiety, in 
which he resolves the whole life, death, and resurreebon, of the 
Messiah mto an mgemous allegory, allusive to the growth, dechne, 
and renovation, of the solar heat dunng its annual revolubon , and 
after assertmg that by the Viigin, his mother, is meant the celesbal 
sign ^'irgo, in the bosom of which, at the summer solsbcc, the sun 
anciently appeared to the Peman Magi to nsc, and was thus depicted 
in their, astrological pictures as well as in the Afrthrattc caverns , af- 
ter thus impiously attempbng to mythologize away the grand funda- 
mental doctnnes of tlie Christian code, our infidel author adds, that 
the SUIT was somebmes called Chru, or Conservator, that is, the 
Saviour, and hence, he observes, the Hindoo god Chns-en, or 
Chnstna, and the Chnsban Chru lot, the son of Mary -f- Now, what- 
ever mgcnuity there may be displayed in tlic former part of this 
cunous invcsbgabon, into which I cannot now enter, I can confi- 
dcntlj affirm tlicre is not a syllabic of truth in the orthographical 
denvabon , for, Cnshna, not Chns cn, nor Chnstna,| (as to serve 
a worthless cause, subversive of cinl society, he artfully per- 
verts tlic uurd,) has not the least approach in significauon to the 

• S« Sir WHEara Jeoct died tbore {n f*, »J7 who wrftei tJje word Criilma tKoojli 
b/ Bf Utroogbogt wrftteo Crreihu, In coofonnltT’ to Mr iHdoi • ottbopnplijt wbch *l 
die e o mrTKocce x tt ef tbe Indian Afitte^durf I pro&i>ed to fcCvw, «od eilArrtt]/ 
•dcy*trd. 
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Greek word Christos, anointed^ in allusion to the kingly office of the 
Hebrew Messiah ; since this appellative simply signifies, as we shall 
presently demonstrate, blacky or dark blue, and was confeired on the In- 
dian god solely on account of his black complexion. It has, tlierefore, 
no more connection with tlie name of our blessed Saviour, supposed, 
by tins writer, to be derived from'it, tlian the humble Mary of Beth- 
lehem has with tlie Isis of Egypt, the original Virgo of the zodiac ; 
or Joseph, as ffiiere asserted, has with the obsolete constellation of 
Prassepe Jovis, or stable of Jove, as, in his rage for derivation, he 
ridiculously asserts. — 2. Let it, in the next" place, be considered 
that Creeshna, so far from being tlie son of a virgin, is declared to 
have had a father and mother in the flesh, and to have been the 
eighth child of Devaci and Vasudeva. How inconceivably different 
tliis from the sanctity of tlie immaculate conception of Christ ! — 
3. That it has been, from the earliest periods, tlie savage custom of 
tlie despots of Asia, for the sake of extirpating one dreaded object, 
to massacre all the males born in a particular distiict, and the history 
of Moses himself exhibits a glaring proof how anciently and how re- 
lentlessly it was practised. — 4. In his contest with the great serpent 
Cahja, circumstances occur which,'since the story is, in great part, my- 
thological, irresistibly impel me to believe, that, in tliat, as in many 
otlier portions of this surprising legend, there is a reference intended 
to some traditional accounts, descended down to tlie Indians from 
the patriarchs, and current in Asia, of the fall of man, and tlie con- 
sequent well-known denunciation against the serpentine tempter. — 
5. In regard to the numerous miracles wrought by Creeshna, it 
should be remembered, that miracles are never wanting to tlie deco- 
ration of an Indian romance ; they are, in fact, the life and soul of 
the vast machine ; nor is it at all a subject of wonder that the dead 
should be raised to life in a history expressly intended, like all other 
sacred fables of Indian fabrication, for the propagation and support 
of the whimsical doctrine of the Metempsychosis. — The above is 
the most satisfactory reply in my power to give to such determined 
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sceptics as Mr Volney, who resolve the whole life of Creeshna into 
a history of the operations of the sun, on pnrposei to degrade to 
mere mythology the character and miracles of Christ, to 'which, m 
some parts, an obscure resemblance anay be traced. , , i 

It 13 not, however, to wnters of his cast that this work is prmci'- 
pally addressed To the devout Christian, who, in humhle 'confi- 
dence, exalts his retrospective glance through the darkness of past 
ages, and there traces the vestiges of Providence, I will venture to 
unfold what appears to me to be the genume truth m this obscure 
busmess, and the explanation which I propose will turn most fbra- 
ibly against the fsceptic the tide of his own arguments. The life of 
Creeshna, m fact, is not merely mt/thological, no more than it can 
be considered as purely liutoncal It is an evident mixture of both 
It appears to me that the Hindoos, idolizing some eminent character 
of antiquity, distmguisbed, m the early annals of their nation, by 
heroic fortitude and exalted piety, have apphed to that character 
those anaent traditional accounts of an incaenatb god, or, astlicy 
not improperly term it, an Avatar, which had been dehvered doivn 
to them from their ancestors, the virtuous Noachida:, to dacend, 
amidst the darkness and ignorance of succeeding ages, at once to 
reform and mstruct mankind Wc liavc the more sohd reason to af- 
firm tins of tlic Avatar of Creeshna, because it is allowed to be tlic 
most illustnous of them all , since wc have learned, that, in tlic stven 
preceding Avatars, the deity brought only an ansa, or portion of his 
divinity , but, in the eighth, he descended in all the plenitude of 
tlie godhead, and was Veeshnu himself m a human form • From 
what other source than tins could onginalJy liavc sprung tlic fanciful 
doctrine of Avatars, or heavenly descents, a god incarnate, a deli- 
verer of the oppressed earth from the joke of tj rants, and the rage 
of demons, armed for the destruction of mankmd ? Tlic path upon 
wlucli I am about to enter, contrarj to mj original intenuon, which 
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was to pass rapidly over a subject of great appaient hazard and deli- 
cacy, is somewhat devions and perplexed ; but I will not shrink from 
the moie extended investigation of this important question. An af- 
fected delicacy heie would be a criminal desertion of the station 
which I have taken, as the hutorian of the antiquities of India and 
the Higher Asia, inost Interesting to mankvhd. The field, however, 
is so wide, that I riiust solicit, tlie'pktieiit attention 6f the public to a 
second introductory chapter to > the life of ' Creeshna \ and, if it 
should appear to some of my readers a deviation from the direct his- 
torical tract, I have, in the subject itself, to plead at least as ample, 
many of them will think a far better, apology than could be urged 
by the most elegant historian* of the present century, for a digres- 
sion artfully intended to imdermine the national theology, and sub- 
vert the hope of immortality, founded on the benevolent Christian 
code, its firmest basis. 

. . . . ’ ' ‘ ' ' ' 1 

* Mr. Gibbon, in the two protracted chapters of his Bonian History, which contain his inquiry 
into the causes of the progress and establishment of Christianity. 
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CHAPTER in 

Immemonal TradUtont diffuted over all the East, and ^enved from a 
patnarchal Source, concerning the Fall^tf Man, the Original Pro- 
mise, and a future Mediator Pradi^^its, recorded on the engraved 
Monuments and lonlten Documents of Asia, and confirmed hy the Pa- 
gan Orailes themselves, had taught the whole Gentile JVoj-ld to expect 
the Appcarancf of a sacred and illustrious Personage about the Period 
of Christ's Advent — The Avataks themselves to, be considered as 
the Result of the Predictions of -Jhf Noachidit, concerning the In- 
carnation, m due Time, of the Saviour of the IFofld — Jos’t early 
and remarkable Prediction concerning the promised Redeemek — 
The Prophecy of Balaam, that a Stak should rue out of Jacob, 
considered and compared with the Conduct of the Maoi who visited 
the Infant Jescs in Bethlehem — The Probability stated that 
ZosoASTER, who, if uot an apostate Jew htnuelf, was certainly 
well acquainted with the Hebrew Doctrine and Scriptures, and had 
conversed at Babylon with the Prophet Daniel, then a Captwe at 
that Metropolis, did, when he visited the Brachmanes in Company 
with his Patron Darius Hystaspes, impart to those Sages the Notions 
entertained, at that Day, by the Jews themselves, since to material- 
ly altered, concerning the Meuiah, his humble Birth, and the 
Miracles he was to perform — The Responses of the heathen Ora- 
cles, as the Times of the Messiah approached, and the Sentiments of 
heathen IVnters, founded upon the Sibylline Oracles, detailed — 
The Mission of St Thomas and hts Disaples to Parthia and the 
Dastem Regions of Asia, combined with the Report of the JIfagt 
on their Return, cotfirmed, beyond all Doubt, the Truth of the pri- 
mitive Traditions, and induced the Brahmins to interpolate the an- 
cient History of Crteshna, the Indian Preserver, either from Con 



biciion, or with a View to evalt the 'Character 0 / that Tteity , ' ioitU 
Extracts both from the real and the spurious Gospels. 


? ' i 


From the earliest post-diluvian age to that in which tlie Messiah 
appeared, together with the traditions which so expressly recorded 
ike fall of the human race fiom a state of oiiginal lectitudc and feli- 
city, til ere appears, from an infinite variety of hieroglyphic monu- 
ments and of written documents, (some of which have perished in 
the lapse of time, but many of which lemain incontestable proofs of 
tlie fact here asserted,) there appeals, I say, to have prevailed, from 
generation to generation, thioughout'.all the regions of *the Higher 


Asia, an uniform belief, that, m the couise of 1 evolving ages, there 
should arise a sacred personage^ a mighty delivei er of mankind from the 
tliraldom of sm and of death. In fact, the memory of the grand 
original promise, that the seed of the womaiv eventually ciush 

the serpent, was carefully preserved m the breasts of fhe Asiatics ; it 
entered deeply into their symbolic supeistitions, and was' engraved 
aloft amidst their mythologiO sculptures. -Every where was to be 

t t 

seen a god contending with' his adversary, an enveribmed' serpent 
Osiris, ’ Hercules,' Creeshna, and Apollo, are' beheld alternately to 
aim’ at the slimy monstei the victorious javelin, or wield the destroying 
club. The astronomers of Assyiia exalted to the sphere the myste- 
rious emblem, bn the nortliern division of which conspicuously may 
be seen tlie foot of the celestial Hercules about to trample on the 
head of the dragon, while- the Brahmins of India consecrated the 
image in the noblest of their Avatars. 

in the ages immediately succeeding, the Chaldagan Job, induced 
by the same conviction, and doubtless animated by the spirit of pro- 
-phecy, exultingly exclaimed, I know that my Redeemer liveth 
and that he shall stand at the latter day upon the earth ; and though, 
after my skin, xvornis destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall I see 
God. Job xix. 25. The country of Job, it should be remem- 
bered, and that of the diviner Balaam, whose prediction follows 
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next m order, in the pagan ,^orld, >to that of Job, are bot|i on the 
confines of the region m which these expectationa of a future Messiah 
were first indulged That of the latter was Pcthor, upon the Euphra- 
tes, a city which both sacred and profane geographers place in Uppa 
Mesopotamia. He himself, m hisiprophccy, declares he came from 
the mountamt of the eatt, those- veiy mountains whence tlie 'Magi, 
pupils of the same school, issued, many centunes after, to adore the 
star which Balaam predicted, then riten tn Jacob The age m 
ryhich Balaam flourished runs back very high into antiquity, n^ly 
as high as that of Job ^himself, for, his benediction of Israel, 
against the bias of, his oiyn depraved heart, took place, ,nccording to 
Usher, in the year 1451 before Christ,* which is neatly 300 years 
before tbe Trojan war, and aboi'o 500 before Homer flounshed J 
about which period, we have seen. Sir William Jones, spcakmg 
with great latitude, thmks tlic,Bhagavat was composed , that is, the 
original parts of the poem, previous to its intcrpolabon by, the artful 
policy of the Brahmins, ilo make thtirfavountc deity jthc prototype of 
the Christian Messiah The Mesopotamian diviner, and tlie author 
of the Pooraun, jenved from, the same source, vii the traditions 
preserved in tlie virtuous line, of Shem, the general notion of an in- 
carnate deitj to spring from, the bosom of Ume,i,but the peculiar 
and appropnatc prediction of the Jewish Messiah, by the former, was, 
the eficct of intpiratwn by that Power whose providence can make 
the basest in*tniment lubscnicnt to the noblest purposes. Those 
ttriking particulars in the historj of Creeshna, that seem to bear sd di- 
rect a similitude to some parts of the life of Christ, were, in all pro- 
bability, added, parti) from the nccounls arculaicd oi'cr tlie East b) 
ibe Magi, who, followang the traditions of their country, and guided 
by tlie appearance of the risen star, nsitcd the Saiiour of the world 
in Bcthiclicm, and partis from die spuatous Gospkls, which, in tlm 
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first ages of Christianity^ Weffe widely diffused over the East by nu- 
merous channels which wn shall heieafter point out. * 

-Thfeie is ho occasion for my entering into disfcussions relative to all 
tlie difficulties that • occui in tlie history and character' of Balaam 
himself: the general answer to the piincipal objection has been -gi- 
ven above : that he was selected by Providence an unworthy instru- 
ment to acGOUiplish' a grand design ; and, as, this is one of the ear- 
liest, SO' it is'byuio' means- one of the- least animated, 'predictions of 
the gieat Personage prefigured by it. Suihmoned by Balak, the so- 
vereign of Moab, and amply bribed by that monarch, according to 
an audient superstitious practice of the Gentiles, solemnly to devote 
to> slaughter the Israelitisli army, assembled m superior multitudes to 
sGl^e upon his dominions,' after many vain efforts to curse the chosen 
people of Ged, the avaricious priest of Baal at lengtli declared that no 
enchantment could piev^il against Jacob, nor any divination against 
Israel. After three times' extolling and blessing them, he propheti- 
cally breaks forth into the following lapturous exclamation: I^ear 
whdt BalU&iU, the divinei , ^aith ; I shall hivi, (tlie Messiah,) but not 
now, J shall behold hiM, but not nigh ; there- shall comt a star out of 
Jacdbi tifid U SCEPTRE shall rise out of Isiael. The light of this star, 
now faintly glimmering, and now transcendently luminous, beamed 
through all the succeeding ages that rolled On from Moses to Malk- 
chi, the last of the prophets. During die four hundred years, how- 
ever-, which intervened between that prdphet and its complete emer- 
sion, Ged left not himself without a witness fin the pagan worldi 
The ancient traditions began to be' more widely diffused tlirOUgli 
Asia, and the hCathen oracles themSelves, - as wfell those tiiat were 
written, as those that were vocally given, gave tlieir decided testimo- 
ny to the oracles of tiutk . — --The' written' oraCles claim our first no- 
tice. ' . 

The . most distinguished "of diC 'oracles, written in the ancient 
World, Were those' attributed to* Zoroaster, whose history, whose 
place 'of residence, and -whose doctrines, So^ similar, ^in many re- 
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spects, to those of the Bnihmms, demand partidular notice m tins m- 
vestigation , smce it was probably, throilgh the medium of the cele- 
brated Aichimagus of that name, who is known to have visited 
India 520 years before Christ, that the Brahmms first amved at any 
knowledge of the true character, or any particulars of the history, 
of the REAi. PERSONAGE to whom the ancient traditions, immemo- 
nally flounsbmg among them, pointed , and, by a comparison of 
■which ■with those traditions, they were afterwards induced to inter- 
polate their sacred books with passages extracted not only from the 
gaueme, but the tpunom. Gospels But, before we proceed farther 
in the discussion, it will be necessary to obviate a difficulty which, I 
see will be urged, arising from the presumed improbability that the 
haughty and self-conceited Brahmins would erer condescend to bor- 
row any part of the religious creed of other nations, or blend it with 
that sublime, and, in their opinion, pttfect, theological code given 
them from heaven by the voice of Brahma himself It is, indeed, 
a question of considerable importance, and ments very minute and 
circumstantial inquirj It is the more incumbent on me to enter 
fully into It, because it will probably be farther objected, tliat I, 
myself, while contending for the antiquity of the Indian doctrines 
and sciences, liaic, in vanous pages of this work and tliat introduc- 
tory to It, repeatedly hinted at the absurdity of supposing that the 
Brahmms of Casi, or Benares, in Upper Hindostan, would ever de- 
scend so fir from tlic conscious supcnority of mental distinction 
to which they lay claim, as to receive instruction cither in regard 
to the ntes of religion or the principles of science from aliens, who 
might, from curiosity, commerce, or otlicr moUves, hare been in- 
duced to visit the coasts of India 

■When such sentiments have been avowed by me, they generally 
alluded to the disputed claim for pnority in certain religious dogmas 
and scientific attainments between the Greek and Arabian philoso- 
phers and those of India The general route of the former to India 
was by llie ports of the peninsula, and, wlialiocvcr influence their 
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conversation and manners might have on the Brahmins of the sputii; 
(a race at all times tlie most corrupted both in principles and practice 
from this influx of foreigners,) it is not probable that many of them 
reached the distant colleges of tlie Indian literati in tliose moun- 
tainous heights of Hindostan Proper, where, in ancient periods, tiiey 
principally flourished,' secure from tlie effect of those irruptions 
which in every age the envied riches of India brought upon its more 
southern provinces from successive conquerors. That, from those 
elevated regions, and in particular from "Naugracut,. on the moun- 
tains of Lahore, tlie whole stream of Indian tlieology and science 
originally flowed, is not only probable from the circumstance of their 
being a part of India nearest to the great Tauric range that runs 
through Asia, where the patriaichal schools, were first instituted^ 
and whence science was propagated by various channels through 
the world, but is proved, froih the fact related by Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, that^ from the neighbouring mountains of Bactria, in whose 
capital of Balk, Zoroaster, or Zaratusht, had his school and principal 
fircrtemple, that venerable sage, together with his patron Hystaspes, 
paid a visit to the Indian Magi, in the secluded regions of Upper 
India, whom he found buried in the deep solitude of their native 
forests, exercising their lofty genius in profound astronomical specu- 
lations and celebrating the awful sanctities of their religion. The 
solemn and mysterious rites and doctrines, which he there saw and 
learned, he afterwards taught his disciples, the Persian Magi, and 
they were delivered traditionally down to their posterity for a succesr 
sion of ages.* This visit of Zaratusht to the Brachmanes evinces 
the intimate connection and correspondence between tliese two cele- 

- . V • ‘ 

\ 

» Hystaspes, qoi quum supenons India? secreta /identius penetraret, ad nemorosam qiiandam 
venerat solitudinem, cujus tranquiUis silentus prajcelsa Bracmanbruin ingenia potiuntur ; eorumque 
momtu rationes mandani moms et siderum, purosque sacrorum ntus, quantum colhgere potuic, 
eruditus, ex his qu» didicit, ahqua sensibus magorom infudit qu$ lUi cum disciplmis' prassen- 
tiendi fatura, per suam quisque jprogemcro posteris tetatibus tradunt. Ammiam MarcelJini, 
lib. 13. ' 
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bfatcd -eebts "Df East^rti f hildidfihfetj, tt’hich sifeinS'to have dhntlHUed 
firoift that ’{jSn'rttij’ Shfiilt fiVe tienttihes befoi'e Chnst, tibt\'n td the 
WVehtK dbhtUly dftfer the Christian an^ , whefl, oh the ifnipfion of 
the Atobiati' rdBbfei^ uhder the plfea 6f establishing d ptirer religion 
in Eetsiai the miserable remdins of the Maglan sect, uHder the 
namh 6f PAKsEESj’ fled for security mto the domainl of their Indian 
brethren/ and settled,' n'hcre they' now remain, in the wcttfern dis- 
tncts Silpenoru Tndtcc m fact, to that very coudtiy in Ivhldh, 
above a thousand years beford, the great Abchimagus had both im- 
parted ahd uhbibad 'i 'fconsidetable portion of his’ myshC Hevbtion 
It IS rdniarkable that, p'feviously to bit cntenng on the'public fUnc- 
tioni which, under Ib^ patronage 6f Danus Hystdspet, htafeumcd, 
tile residince of Zoroaslfer had heen in Media , (for, according ti 
Porphyry, it wat in 'thd Median niountains adjoining to Persia tlial 
Zfaroaster first conscckitdii a dideni'to Mithra, ottlie solar i?lRE,*) 
tuid td 'Azirb\pak, b hi6h hltfinV thU region of firi, and n dnly imoi 
theb naifafc fot Mddia itself, > the Hindoos,' and all the anciCijt firet 
uorshippert of Asid, have been itiimcmonally iccilstotncd (6 make 
pilgnmages ’It tvat bn Elbors, a mountain of that proVbhfcb, ^thal 
the iftost anaenb PttniiA berb dtected in hondlir df 'the bnght and 
most perfect sjmbol of daty/ and there they iicrc bight imb diy 
guarded by pnests stationed near lllcm for the pibus piltposc 'it 
was not, however, on the heights of Flburs that tlid fita firc-fiimpics 
blared! the penerted philosophy bf Chaldaia, deserting its pWpdf 
object, the sourct itsdf tf light ami hnit, had Idng bcfdrc' induced 
Its infatuated votancs to brcct stupendous cnABrANiiis to tliat ele- 
ment, as the primary all poidcrfui dgebt in nature, in “llr. Of Chal- 
dea , an act of insane iinpiclj, which, attended as it was with the 
concomitant Sabian supcrstiUon of fabricating and adoring images 
made under supposed planctarj intliicncc«, drove the virtuous \bra 
ham into voluntarj exile 


PcTr*tmai it ABtreVjrnrKuwn j4 
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The Indian sacred books, still leading us back to tlie parent-coun- 
try of tlie world, pointedly confirm this statement also ; for, Mr. Wd- 
foid, after informing us, by way of introduction, that Lucian de- 
scribes, pilgrims in his time resorting from India, to Hieropolis, in 
Syria ; and that Hicropobs appears to him to be tlie same city with 
the Mahabhaga of the Poorauns, that is to say, the station of the 
goddess Devi, (or spirit that floated on the primordial waters, seated 
on the lotos,) with that epitliet ; adds the important intelligence, that, 
even at this day, the Hindoos occasionally visit, as he is assured,, the 
two Jwalamuchis, or springs of Naphtlia, in Cuslia-dweepa within, 
the first of which, dedicated to the same goddess with the epithet 
Anayasa, is not far from the Tigris; and StrAbo mentions a temple, 

on tliat very spot, inscribed to the goddess Anaias : the second, or 

« 

great Jwalamuchi, or spring with a flaming mouthy is near Baku, 
from which place some Hindoos have attempted to visit the sacred 
islands in the west’^ Baku, the reader scarcely need be told, is si- 
tuated on the Caspian Sea, to which it gives its name, and I mention 
its distant situation merely to jshew how wide through the East the in- 
fluence ' of tlie Magian superstition had spread 500 years before .the 
Christian asra, and how numerous tlie disciples of the Zoroastrian 
school. . Its doctrines seem at thatpeiiod to have pervaded the whole 
of tlie Higher Asia, and to have been diffused through all the ci- 
ties where the -Persian power, tlien at its height, was acknow- 
ledged, . . 

Without degrading tliis gieat reformer of ,the Persian religion, as 
Hyde has done, to tlie situation of a menial slave, in the family of 
Ezekiel or Daniel, we may yet allow it to be extremely probable, 
and we are justified by chronology in supposing, that, m his youth, 
hbi might have familiarly conversed at Babylon, during jthe Jong re- 
sidence of the Jewish captives at tliat city, with one or the other of 
those holy men ; at least his writings anddiis precepts, .so far as they 


i 


• Asiatic Researches, vol. m. p. 9, oct. edit reprinted at London. 
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are known (ons, dfemomtrafe an intimate acquamtance witli the prin- 
cipal ntes of tlie jemsh religiopi and 'a diligfent perusal of die ancihnt 
scriptures of ' die iHebrew nahon Tlie same abtive curiosity, /(he 
same ardent thirst of knowledge, that led him to the woody, rhcfeSes 
o'fi the iBrahmins, tvould naturally, had he no other motives, impel 
him ngidly to scrutinize mto a system of rehgion so far exalted, m 
tubhmity and purity,'' above the grovelmg systenis of idolatrous wor- 
ship that polluted the altars of surrounding nations To diis'itn'jiclr- 
tant acquisition of knowledge fiom its divine source, 'he doilbdess 
added all the stores of traditional wisdom of the Noachida:, that had 
descended down to him through the corrupted channel of the pagan 
phdosophers of Asia. Thus distinguislied by the sovereigns, and dius 
familiar^waUi the literati, of Asia, equally known to the prophets of 
the true God, and tlie mmistcrs of that false •■rehgion whicli had 
erected itself on its rums, was 'it possible for tlie friend of Danus 
and tlid disciple of Daniel to be ignoraht of that sublime passage, in 
the 7 th cliapter of Isaiah, which 'predicts in such express terms tlie 
miraculous birth of the Hebrew Messiah, Behold, a Viboin shall 
CONCEIVE, AND BEAR A son! or tliat in the Stli, which, in so 
decisive a manner, distinctly designates his cxalicd character, and 
denominates him, 'Wonderful, Counsellor, the Miohty God, 
THE Everlasting Father, the Brince of Peace! I Cobid 
he possibly be ignorant of all that long chain of astonishing prophecies 
successivelj , and at that lime rcccntlj, uttered by the same prophet, 
by Jeremiah, and oilier inspired men, concenung the dcsiruciion of 
Jerusalem and the captivity of the jeux by tlie Babylonian sovd- 
rcign? or of the subicrsion of 'the Babj Ionian empire itself by the 
Modes and Persians? tliosc prophecies in which Ctrub himself was 
twice mentioned by name 150 jears before he was bom Could 
he be ignorant of the solemn decree of C)Tiis for the return and rc- 
mitatemcnt of the Jews in Iheir ancient domains, religious tiles, and 
aid pnvilcgcs? or, on the retardation of that eicnl by their deter- 
mined enemies, of die confimtaiion of the decree of Cyrus, by hi- 
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patron Ily^la'^pcs, in the fourth year of his reign? These important 
national cnenls, befalling a people of so peculiar a theological cast, 
could not liavc passed unnoticed under the veiy eye of one who 
united in his character at once the com tier and the theologue; and 
it is probable that he even bcfiiendcd them in tlieii second applica- 
tion hr icncwcd pci mission to rebuild then temple. The conspi- 
cuous lank and station of Zeratusht in the Persian empire and on the 
great tlicatre of Asia, added to tlic celebrity of his learning, gave hini 
an unbounded influence and authority over all tlic subordinate classes 
and colleges of tlic ancient Xoipoj, dispcised over the Eastern world, 
among whom tlic Brahmins must be cnumciated; and an author of 
high icputc, from Oncntal souices, informs us, that he absolutely 
predicted to his disciples, that, at no very distant period, a sacred 
V'Eia^o'i^ KG'S, should issue from the toomb of an immaculate virgin, 
and that his coming raould be pi eceded bp a brilliant star, tvhose 
light would guide. them to the place of his nativity.'^ 

' Whatever truth there may be in this relation,* which I would not 
insert from an autlior of less respectability than Abulfaragius, it is 
certain that the Jews themselves, either grounding their belief on 
the prophecy uttered by Balaam against the secret malignant purpose 
of his heart, and therefore justly '.supposed to be put into his moutli 
by the Omnipotent Power tliat watched over ’Israel, or induced by 
patriarchal traditions, firmly expected Jthe ■ prophetical allusion,' not 
perhaps intended to be understood! wholly in a' metaphorical, nor 
absolutely in ajiteral, -sense, to a biillitmt appearance in thedieavens; 
to be literally fulfilled^ rand tliat a star -should, in fact, precede the 
coming of the Messiah. It.is in vam that the ittebrewcommentators 
fly to every subterfuge to avoid the imputation ^ofl> indulging -this no- 
tiohi ^ since flieir, conduct, on a.grfeat national 'occasion,-’ incontrover- 
tibly establishes Jthe fact. I Thecimpetuous.‘'^al ' with which,- in tlle- 
130 tli year of the Christian a^ra, they rushed to tlie standard of a mi- 

, 1 T . ' - ' j ij c r _ " ^ _ 

• Vide Abulfaragu Historia DjTiastiaruni, p. 54, edit. Oxon, X673. 
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hury impoetor, j^^hom theal-iperverted >maginatioiis,had exalted in- 
to the true Messiali, demonstrates that they thus mtcrpreted the pre- 
diction , At that time there flourished in Judccaja most celebrated 
Rabbi of the name of Akjba, a bitter enemy of tlie Christians, who, 
guided by ambition, or actmg from the convichon of his mmd, 
sanctioned the danng fraud J allude to jthe famous impostor 
“ named Bae-Coched as, whose rapid success and sangmnary devas- 
tations through all Palestme iuid Syria filled Rome itself mth asto- 
nishment In this barbanan, so well calculated by his cnieltj to be 
the Messiah, accordmg to the perverted concepnons of the Jews, 
Akiba declared that prophecy of Balaam, a star shall rtse out of 
Jacob, was accomplished Hence the , impostor took his title of 
Bak-CochEbas, or son of the star, and Akiba not only pubhely 
anointed him king op the Jews, and placed an imperial diadem 
upon his head, but followed him to the field at the head bf four- 
and twenty tliousand of his disciples, and acted in the capacity of 
master of his horse. To crush this dangerous insurrccbon, which 
happened in the reign of the Emperor Adrian, Julius Sovertu, pre- 
fect of Britain, one of i the grcalcst commanders of the ago, was re- 
called and dispatched from Rome, iwho fetook Jerusalem, burnt 
that metropolis to tlic ground, and sowed the ruins with salt ”• The 
prediction, therefore, tof Zeratuibt was in unisbn -mtli the Jewish 
faith and traditions , and, thraugh hismcans, the hope and promise of 
a Messiah, whose diameter dind office ivcre but darkly conceived, 
were diffused widely over all (he Eastern -world, confirming the 
traditions immcmonally cherished among tho pagan nations, and 
obsciirelj recorded in the venerable dogmas and writings of'ihe 
oldest hcatlieil pliilosophcn mi ' i 

Jn fact, I cannot coufrder, whatever ma} be genume (and, doubt- 
IciP, eomo portions ere genmnt^ smcc aU false corns have been pre- 

I 

Tbt i>ieT« pAiact bclottt] la lamtcd ii U locTaa Aatiqoluf* roLU. 
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ceded by oiiginalspf steiling \yeig|it'aild value) in the mystic thoo- 
Ipgy contained in tlje Zoioastrian pr Cliald^gii oracles, the Oiphic 
mystermus verses, the '^viitiilgs pf Heripcs Trjsmegist, ^and the Si^hyh 
line bpoksj tyith all that ^ye read ip jthe Pytjiagoiic and Platonic re- 
mains concpining a gicat, secondary cause, or principle, the celestial 
and Zevg‘ BcttriKsy^ pf the >wotld, designated in the last of 
those books by flip remarkable expression of M^gna Deinn Sobolc^y 
Jgpis Inciejncniiun, in any ptjicr light than aS mntilations of those 
primitive traditions for, fipm ^yhat other sopree could have oiigi- 
nated the peculiaily stiong and pointed pxpies$ions that so frequently 
occur in those ancient compositions concerning^ a ^Burepo^ Qeo$, or 
second god, a.'S'Eurepo^ or §ecpnd mind, a bpog Kqyog, or divine 

woid, tlieir Mtbpuq or mediatorial Mithra, and T^mrog <bEog^ 

or generated god? The conceptions which gave biith to these cx~ 
piessipns s^lioidd doubtless be lefeued to the same origin with their 
notions concerning a Koa-ptif, oi soul of the woild, and the symr 
bphpal theology -which -represented Brahma, or Osiris, m loto ai hoi c 
''sedentem super aquam, which are only corruptions of those primieval 
accounts that flourished in the patriarchal ages in respect to the func- 
tions and energic operations of the Holy Spiiit. Hence, probably, 
tl;e, altar erected Jby the Athenians to the unlmown God ; lienee that 
most remarkable but illrunderstood piOphecyof the venerable Con- 
fucius, Si fam yeu xim gin. In the west, the Holy One shall apr 
pear,"^ Judasa being situated, in point of longitude, directly west 
from China. Hence, in many of the most sacred legends of pagan 
antiquity, a mode of phraseology seems to have prevailed, and sen- 
timents have been adopted, apparently founded on some obscure idea 
of the incarnation of die Word, and exactly consonant to the asser- 
tion pf the Scripture, that the JVord was made flesil. Nor will it, 

I hope, be considered as a conjecture 'Utterly incredible and ina^dmis- 
eible if I presume, to intimate that, the procession of Christ, from the 


* Consult Conplet Sniejit. Sin. Jxb.ii.^p. 78, and Mardmi fin. Hist, ,Iib iv." p. 149. 
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great AuToStcf, liy an etertal f^eneration, appears to ‘be the latent 
meaning of the ancient dreek allegory, that Minerva, used sj Inboh- 
chlly forfthe wisdom ov God^ 'sprang from the head 6f {Jupiter ( ' 
Having already. In the Indiahi AnbquiUes, > when discoursing 6n 
tlie Oriental Tnads of Deity, produced m order the most stnkmg 
passages in the above-mintioned oracles and stfcred and philosophical 
treatises of pagan antiquity,' that apparently had reference to the sel 
cond Hypostasis and his'divinelcmanation, 'there is no necessity for 
my ranging 'agam over tlie same wide field 'Since, however, the 
ancient books of the Sibyls, dfcpositcd *m the Roraaii capitol, 'are not 
there particularly noticed by me, betause less Relevant to tlid lending 
point under discussion than' the ‘Others,’ yet,''smee thfeyi'arii, in the 
present” case, 'extremely iniportant, aS fbmungnfribnsiderSble link in 
tlie great chain that urates together the'ijcwish and piigan traditions 
concerning the future Mediator, a more than cursory retrospect, upon 
those poruons of them that’ arc' considered as most ‘ancient and aU- 
thenbe, may be graufying to the reader and scniceablc to ihc' cahsc 
which 1 am endeavouring to illustrate ' 

If the fourth eclogue of Virgil, menboning, in terms so very 
remarkable, that a new ago of jusbeo and fehaty i\as about to com^ 
mcnce among men, a new order of tilings, and a new senes of 
years, under tlie auspices of a personage of heavenly celcsbal cx- 
tracuon — 

Magoai tb tntfgro txclonim nuotiir ordo, 

Jam rcdit ct Virgo, irdmat Sitaima irgna 
JtmooTa progcski cxio dlmudtsralco 

if that celebrated eclogue really be founded, as is affirmed, on the 
predicbons of the Sib) lime boohs, existing long before the birth of 
Christ, the sentiments on this subject of the ancient world arc from 
them clcarl) manifest. Those venerable fragments probibly con- 
tamed the treasured snsdora of'tlio first ages, carefully dtliicrcd 
donn to portent) , and it should not be forgotten, that the genuine 
poruons of llicm arc allowed to be of Onental ongin, nor that the 
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most celebrated (tlie Cumseati) Sibyl, according to Justin Martyr, was 
the daughter of Berosus, the priest of Belus, who composed the Chal- 
daic history from the archives of the temple of his god. I am aware 
that the stigma of forgery has been affixed to the greater part of tlic 
collection of Greek verses, which at present go under tlie name of 
the Sibylline Oiacles; yet, tliat all are not the fabrication of impos- 
ture, piOiis fraud, as is generally presumed, of some credulous 
and superstitious Christian in the second century,) is proved, among 
other circumstances, from their containing the very passage descrip- 
tive of the catastrophe at Babel, quoted by Josephus, in his Antiqui- 
ties, eighteen centuries ago, though not in the exact words used by 
him ; and long previous to that writer they were appealed to, and 
detached verses copied by Plato, Aristotle, and other Greek writers of 
repute. A still more just idea of the high antiquity of the Sibyls 
and their oracles may be founded on the circumstance that Virgil, 
who could not but be acquainted with tlie opinion of the learned of 
his time on this subject, in his sixth book, introduces iEneas consult- 
ing tlie hoaiy prophetess on his coming into Italy, which at once 
caiiies us back to the Trojan war, a period the remotest in human 
history. As those parts of the Sibylline oracles, that have reached us 
through the medium of the Roman bard, arc of a date superior to (he 
supposed aira of the fabrication of the collection at this day in exis- 
tence, I shall principally confine my remarks to passages occurring in 
the Pollio. 

Jam nova progenies cxlo dimitdnir alto. 

In this line, though intended by a high-fiown hyperbole to fiatier 
a human being, if our author was faithful to his original, there i^ 
apparently a direct allusion to the incarnation of the V'ord, the only 
rreninne Avatar that descended from hea\en. It is rcmarkalik, 
that, wheresoever mention is made of this great Personage m the re- 
cords of pagan antiquity, \\c always find some subsequent alheioii 
to the snpc7itinc ianpta. 
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, I am. tensibJe lliat Semua and, other commentator? refer these and 
all amilar cxpicsnont, occurring jin thij eclogue,! to the cogimenco)- 
ment of tlie magnut annur, or h-vixarrcumurti of the Stpic phllosor 
pliers, end, doubtjess, Virgil hid that celebrated epoch ip inewtihcn 
Jie tlius complimcntedihisihcro.fhut die original prediction had > 
■deeper allusion, and was the result of the prupitivc traditions on die 
•subject The following lines, hoiyerer, cannot he said to have jan 
aitrtmomtcal, but a ■moral, allusion, nor couldi they, bo apphcable 
-either to Polho or Augustus — , , 

1 ' Te doce n qn nuaest ^eria ootti?.’ 

J ^ Jmt» pCTp«w Kirtat iof Tff d jTO fern^ ^ \ c- j ^ 

hy the poet’s afterwards mentioning so particularly pructe vtsbgia 

fratldis I > > I ’ , 

— El ilteni qp* rrhit ArgOj 

, BclfcTDivhertni — 

1 Jiff 

, AVo hate a farther insight snto the latent meaning pf (Iipsp original 
xraclcs, from which the Pollio js allowed to -be copipd, for, die 
former has a? manifest on allusion tp the ongmal defeepon of man 
from pristine innocence and virtue through the frapd of the begui- 
ling serpent, as the latter has to the pcrvprtcd story of die Noacliic 
deluge It is scarcely -necessary to point opt the repjarkabje simi- 
-larity nhicli that nell-lcnawn passage, 

- Nec migoot jsaxaal msenu Icooo* 

bears to a verse in die chapter of Isaiah sacred to the same subject , 
for, thej bodi have allusion to the peaceful reign of the good thep- 
herd, the shepherd of Israel, die mighty Pan, to him nho it to ctn- 
phaUcally designated m a subsequent verse by the majestic tide 
of 

Candcom icbolci. BafBWn Jorl, iDcmueurtm- 
Such arc the tolcmn attestations borne to this unknown but illus- 
trious personage in one of the noblest compoiitions of the Homan 
muse, gcncrallj allon-cd to consist of a selection of passages, from 
die Sibjlbnc proplicc), most suitable to die artful purpoics of die 
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poet. From the same source are also supposed to have Been derived 
three other prophetic sayings, in very geiieial ciiculation, about the 
period of 'oui Savioui’s advent, at Rome, though generally applied 
by theii abject ilattereis to their impeiial tyrants: the first men- 
tioned by Suetonius, Regeiii popiih Romam Nahiram paituiire, 
oi, That Nature iierself was about to bung forth a Son that should 
be kmg ovci tlie Roman people.'^ The second in Tacitus, P In- 
hibits pcisuasio vierat, says that histoiian, aniiquis saceidoium hte- 
iis coniincri^ eo ipso tcmpoie foie, ut valesceiet Oriens, piofeciique 
Judaea rerum pothenlur, or, Tliat a film persuasion had seized 
tlie minds of very many of die citizens of Rome, that it was 
predicted, in die ancient sacerdotal books, that, about this time, die 
East should resume its ancient sceptre, and a Soveieign of the woild 
issue from Judjea.-j- The diird, in the above-cited Suetonius, Pei'cie- 
bverat Oiienie toto veins ct const ans opinio, esse in Fatis, ut eo tempo? e 
Judeed piofecti icrum potnentur, or. That over the whole East diere 
had prevailed an ancient and pennaneiit belief that it had been de- 
cieed by the Fates, that, about this period, Palestine should give a 
King to the Roman empire.:}: The above quotations, and that from 
authors in other respects not veiy fiiendly to the Jewish nation, are 
all so many direct proofs thaf eidier the Hebiew prophets had found 
their way among die pagan pliilosopheis of Asia, or that very forci- 
ble impressions remained on their minds of the great oiigmal pro- 
mise, diat a royal Deliverer fiom the bondage of sm and death, mis- 
taken by them for a great temporal piince, should, -in God’s ap- 
pointed time, spiing from the line of David, and spiritually reign 
upon the throne of Judah. 

It was not. only, howevei, by the testimony dead oracles and 
traditional dogmas diat the awful tidings of God, descending to 
sojourn with man, were corroboiated ; die living oracles that 

• Suetonioi in Octavio, cap. 94, p. 114, edit. Bipont. f Taciti Hist, lib.v. cap 13. 

r Suetonins in Vespasiano, cap 4, p. 348, edit. Bipont. 
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existed in those days affoWcd also tlieir attestation to the solemn 
fact We are informed by Suidas, that, while Jesus was yet an in- 
fant, r Augustus, sendmg to the great oracle of Apollo, at'Iieljihi, td 
inquire who should be his successor, iwas answered by that oracle, 
“ Jhat a Hebrew child. Lord of the Gods, was come into the world, 
M ho had dommanded him to depart to hell, -and that no mord ansn en 
u ere to be expected from Delphi ’• Upon thiij we are imformcdj 
Augustus erected an altar an the capital with this mscnption, PAr- 
MOGENITO Dsr, to thc rirst-bom of God i 

Both Eusebius and Athanasius hare recorded die followmg fact 
that, nhen Joseph and Mary amved in Egypt, they took up their 
abode in Hermopohs, a city of die Thchais, in ndiich was a superb 
temple ofSerapis Conducted, by J’rovidcncc or induced by curiosity 

to visit diiB temple widi thc mfiint Saviour, nliat rvas their nondcr 
and consternation, on dioir very entrance, to find not only the great 
idol itself, but'all die-dii mtnaret of thc temple, fall prostrate before 
them The priests fled away widi hofror, and thc whole city wai 
in die utmost alarm -f- Tlie spunoUs Gospel of thc Evangclium In- 
fantia: also relates diis story , wliidh is not, on diat account, thc less 
likely to be true, smcc it is probablcithc spurious Gospels may con- 
tain many relations of facts traditionally remembered, honever dis- 
honoured by being mmglcd mdi die grossest forgcncs and puenh- 
tics It IS not probable that Euscbitis or Athanasius denved their in- 
formation from this source In this relation i\ c have a remarkable 
completion of that prophecy in Isaiah, The Lord thall cwiie rnto 
LgypI, and thc idols of Lgypt shall he moved at Ins presence Isaiali 
XIX I 

thc pagan oracles had borne sucli dccisire testunonj to thc fu- 
ture appearance, and to the actual descent and existence, of die 


• Sudit io voce DcIpU. 

\ UtEmcUi Detnoettnt Eru£ Cb »L op >30 df lecvuu \ rrtn rol t p I9 

ft Enfx lafiat-ipcdCoJ-ApocTTplu voLL p 176 
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Messiah, so did they not wholly remain silent at the awful pe- 
riod of his dast suffetjjngs and Ins crucifixion ; for, we aie in- 
foimed, by ' no Jess a person . in , Pagan antiquity than Plutarch,' 
from whom it is copied by Eusebius, that, in the reign ^ of Ti^ 
berius, about the period of the crucifixion,, certain, persons, em- 
baikmg from Asia for Italy, towards the evening, , sailed by the 
Echinades,' (islands in the ^geamSea,) whence an unknown voice' 
called, aloud on one, .Tliamus, an Egyptian' manner, and com- 
manded him, when j he '.came to the Palades, to declare, that 
the gi eat Pan' was ^ dead. , On the arrival of the ship ^ at that is- 
land, the , mariner did.iiot neglect the command of the oiacle; 
but, ca dead' calm favouring the delivery of the message, die, 
with a loud voice, .exclaimed, f^syex.^ Xlar reSvTjtcB, the ^g? eat Pan 
IS dead. Immediately an innumerable multitude of voices was 
heard echomg tliose ' woi ds, accompanied with bitter howling and 
lamentations of the deemons who uttered them, for the subver- 
sion of that kingdom rwhicli Satan had set ,up, and the, annihi- 
lation of his power,’ by the deatli of Christ.^ 

Having now, 1 flatter myself, in the course of this investiga- 
tion, by^'a tram of very impressive evidence,' deduced from va- 
rious' and .'distant quarters, established, as far as the. nature of that 
evidence . would allow, three important .points ; fiist, tlie exis- 
tence of certain, primieval traditions relative to a future Medi- 
ator, widely .dispersed over all the Gentile world ; secondly, 
that, if tliere be trutli in .history, ^.the Persian Zeratusht, the dis- 
ciple of Daniel, 520, years before the 'Chnstian asra, visited tlie 
Brachmanes, in their woody recesses, fraught with all tlie trea- 
sures of the Jewish learning, and acquamted witli the express 
predictions, , on the , same subject, of their most venerated pro- 
phets ; and, , thirdly, . that the Pagan oracles tliemsclves, both 
dead and ^living, were ifi perfect ^unison, with tliose predictions; 
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1 might beijastiRed in here cloang tlie present chapter, and 
leaving it to -the reader’s candid decision how far I have been 
warranted by facts in concluding,! that, from these various sour- 
ces, combmed with certain histoncal fragments concemmg the 
feats of some ancient hero of their nation, equally celebrated for 
bravery and piety, the Brahmins formed the motley character 
and history of Creeshna, and, in feet, on that ground, founded 
the first idea of a heavenly Avatar This is the ‘broad i and, 
indeed, the only safe and solid basis for (the argument respect- 
ing Creeshna’a life and( miracles to rest upon , for, hoiverer happy 
and ingcmous, as it certamly is, may be the conjecture of Sir "W il- 
ham Jones, concemmg the mterpolation of the Brahmin records 
from the Apocryphal Gospels, it still affords but a i partial ex- 
planation ofi the difficulty Many of the mytliological sculp- 
ture* of Hindostan, that relate to the events in the history of 
tills Avatar, more immediately interesting to tlic Christian world, 
bemg of an age imdoubteflly anterior to the Christian mra, while 
tliose sculptures remain unanswerable testimonies of the facts 
recorded, the assertion, unaided by these collateral proofs, rather 
strengthens than obviates the objection, of the sccpuc. Thus ,the- 
sculptured figures, copied by Sonnerat from one of their oldest 
pagodas, and engraved m (this volume, the ono df which repre- 
sents Creeshna danemg on the >cruthed head of tlic serpent, and 
the other tho same pcisonago entangled in its endrmous folds, 
to mark the arduousness of lhc contest,' while tho emaged rqi- 
hlc IS seen bitmg hu Jeot, together with the history of tlic feet 
annexed, could never derive their origin from any informahoa 
contained In the spuriotu Gotpelt, but exhibit an illustrious proof 
of the truth of the Christian religion from a more ancient and 
autlicntic source For the same reason, I do not fctrenuously in- 
sot upon It, although I think tho ' conjecture extremely proba- 
ble, and approaching nearly upon ccrtaintj, lliat the murder oC 
the infant children at hfathura, by dio tyrant Cansa, and tlic 
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rapid conveyance of Creeslina by his father Over the Jumma, 
under cover of the night, to bathe the fuiy of the tyrant, were’ 
direct imitations of the massacre of the innocents' by Heiod, and^ 
the flight of Josepli into Egypt with the infant Jesus; Allu- 
sions to this fact are frequent on the sculptured walls of their temples, 
and in tlie picUires that emblazon their mytholog)'- ; of what antiqui- 
ty It is impossible precisely to' say -; but, if that prominent and fe- 
rocious figure in the Elephanta cavern, bearing a drawn sWord^ 
and surrounded willi slaughtered infants, be, in reality, as some 
Indian antiquaries have thought, allusive to tins Avatar, (fliouglv 
it is far more probable to be a representation of the Evil Piin- 
ciple,) the matter is decided on tlie opposite scale. That sum- 
mary mode of extiipating a dreadedi enemy was, we have seen 
in the instance of Moses and his Hebrew brethren, anciently! 
practised in the East : and, should the passage in question ■ nof 
eventually prove ta» be an interpolation, o?ie solid advantage; aC 
■ least, will, result fiom this inquiry, — ^ that what has appealed,- 
even to some Christians, most- incredible in tlie affair, the san- 
guinary mandate, itself of the enraged Herod; is^ explained- at* 
once, to^ the satisfaction of the -reader, and the honour of the^ 
veracity of the Evangelist who records the shocking fact. It 
must, however, be allowed to be a wonderful coincidence, as 
doubtless will appear many otliers which will' occur in- the life 
of Creeshna, the vestiges of which I can only dubiouslyWrace- 
to any part of Sacred Writ. Altliougb, tliereforej I cannot 
but consider my own hypothesis as tlie more satisfactoiy- of the 
two proposed, because, it ascends to^a remoter source, yet, that 
mode of ^ solving the difficulty having Been referred to, I do not 
think myself at liberty to pass over tlie question in a transient, 
manner ;i -and, having- procured -tlie spurious Gospels, in- various 
languages^ and of various editions, I have' made the desired in- 
(piiry, of whickflie following stricture^ are the lesult. 

■ P p 2-. ' 
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r The Mar that was (o'^anse t>ul Jacob and -^ilJuminei Pales- 
tine,.- (and not ohly Palestine, but the a hole earth,) at. length made 
Its appearance in the eastern honaon The Peisian hlagi, ad- 
dicted to the Sabian superstition, and not unmindful of tlie pre- 
diction of, thpir great master Zeratusht, (a prtidiction which, as I 
enlarge my inquiry, I find motei widely difiuscd than 1 at first 
supposed through Asia,*) from the heights of the mountainous 
regions where they resided, and watched the motions of the heavenly 
bodies, had long fbecn anxiously sohntous for tliO manifestauon 
of tlie bnlhant prodigy .The wonderful cofadescension of Di- 
vine Providence, in announcirig this sttipendOus event to the iGcn- 
tilc world; by a sign thei most iintdUigiblfe to tlieir coiiiprehcn- 
sion, and after a mode the moM consonant to tlie habits and pre- 
judices of a race ilivolved m the depth of astronomical supersti- 
tion, at once, excites admiratibn and impresses grabtude.on the 
TcScctmg mind The physical 'phainomcnon ordained; to precede 
tliat appearance, the vwmtng-ttar to tl)e Sun of Rjghteoutnea,. 
bad already blazed forth, durmg the space of nearly two years, 
to the astonished disciples of Zoroaster, who, i impatient to be- 
hold the Detire of all Natiom, dost not' a moment m obcjnng-ils 

I 

• It occofi u tie rery opeomg of s prodoetjoe rrhkh I itaH promJ/ iare oasiFon to mentloB 
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summons and in submitting themselves to its .g-uidance. We shall 
not stop here, to examine tlie philosoplhcal perplexities that ap- 
pear to envelope this subject, of the star that appeared to the 
Magi : It- has already been often and ably investigated, and tlie 
magnified difificulties in great part removed, . by the efforts . of 
learned and pious wi iters. But it should ever be remembered, 
that this was a miracitloiis display of omnipotent power, for the 
most glorious of purposes, and tlierefore cannot piopeily be brought 
before the tribunal of human reason ; a display woitliy of the 
immortal object to which it pointed, and one the truth of which 
is equally attested by sacred and profane writers of antiquit}''.- 
Whether, therefoie, the phenomenon in question was, as I am in- 
clined to think, the light of an occult star blazing suddenly forth 
in the heavens, (resembling that of superior effulgence which ap- 
peared in Cassiopea in 1572, and which continued visible about 
sixteen months in our hemisphere,) and afterwards, to human 
eye, apparently extinguished; a doctrine in peifect unison with 
the astronomy of the present day;*^ or whether, as seems to be 
determined by the generality of commentators, only a fiery meteor of 
an appearance unusually luminous; its uncommon lustre, and its- 
punctual appearance at the time predicted, confirmed the ancient tra- 
ditions, and animated the illustrious immediately to under- 

take a journey of 'many hundred leagues, ,over unknown moun- 
tains^ rivers; and deserts, to adore the bright oiigmal of which 
that refulgent orb was the emblem and mdex, I am aware,,' 
that the generality of Christian writers, on this subject of the 
journey of tlie M^gi to Betlilehem, make it to have taken place 
from Arabia. To this opinion they have been principally in- 
duced by the proximity of that region of Asia to Palestine, and 

The ancients themsfelves were not wholly inattentive to the changes that took place among 
the fixed stars. It was the appearance of a w^<a; in the heavens, about 120 years before the ' 
incarnation, that induced Hipparchus to form the first catalogue of them, in order that posterity 
might notice any future changes that took place among them. 
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by a laudable desire to demonstrate the completion, on tins oc- 
casion, of that prediction m the aerenty-second Psalm, that tbs 
kings of Sheba and Saba shall offer gifts to the new-bom Jlfcs^ 
stah It IS not, however, clear to me, that, at that period, the 
Arabians cultivated astronomy, and watched the nocturnal hea- 
vens, with the zeal of. the more bastem astronomers, at least, nn 
have no proofs of the fact from history at all approaching to 
those nhich record tlic unweaned dihgenco of the Persian and 
Indian hlagi Allowing, therefore,' tliose wnters all tlie credit so 
justly due to their zeal and their erudition, 'since it is more con- 
formable to tlie general hypothesis adopted m tins vblume, ' I am 
rather inclined to coincide' ih 'opinion with the learned Hydcj 
who determines that journey to have commenced ' from Persia, 
the original scat of tlie Magian school, and residence, of tlie Ar- 
chimagus , and tlie Senpture itself ccrtamly justifies llie conjec- 
tutt, since, on tlicir amval in JudaM4 as is supposed on tlie tnoIfUi 
daj after the birth of our Saviour, and on their being interro- 
gated by Herod concerning the time of the first appearance in 
(he East of the star tliat guided tliem thither, tlloy tetumed hint 
such an aimver ns induced die enraged kmg to order the im- 
mediate massacre of all the children in Bethlehem, and. the coasts 
thereof, from two years old and under, a period in less than 
which their journey could scarcely have been accomplished Al- 
though the number of the Mdgi has' been fixed, by unacnt tra- 
ditions, lo three, jet, as no particular number is specified in Scrip- 
ture, and as their direct route to Judxa lay tlirough Arabia, it 
IS not impo'sible but that, on making known their errand, they 
might liaic been also joined bv «omc of the Cmfoi of that coun- 
trj alio, bearing the tributary frankinccn'c and mjTrh m which 
Arabia so much abounded, in addition to lliat gold uliicli sms 
the peculiar produec of the sscalthj regions Ijing still nearer the 
nsing sun llic station of the star, used as the secondary imtrumcnt 
b) Diiinc Providence to manifest to the GentUo world the birth ot 



Christ, though splendidly conspicuous as fai as the northern limits of 
' Persia, was probably in that portion of the heavens which lies di- 
rectly over Judasa. The predonainant, and perhaps peculiar^ light 
emaning from that star was tlieir unerring guide to Bethlehem, at a 
period when travellers by land as well as by sea were accustomed to 
guide themselves by the light of particular stars : for, what otlier 
guides could they have to direct them by n^ht, when only journeys 
could be performed in that scorching region, over the vast sandy and 
tractlcss deserts of Asia. If it should be objected tliat the remote 
light of no star in the firmament, however brilliant and powerful,, 
could point out to the Magi tlie particular habitation of die holy 
family, the hypothesis here adopted by no means excludes the moie' 
immediate exertion of divine power, in causing an -inflamed meteor, 
or a radius of glory, to illuminate the spot ; and this in all probabi- 
lity was the case. It is impossible for the human mind to con- 
ceive, and, tliough tlie most renowned masters in science have 
attempted the sketcli, for the powers of human genius accurate- 
ly to paint, the august and affecting scene which,, in mockery of 
all the pageantry of human magnificence, now took place in 
tlie stable of tlie humble inn at Bethlehem; — tlie ^ astonished pa- 
rents, the prostrate Magi, the. divine child, receivmg, iwith a 
smile of ineffable benignity, the proffered treasures of die East : — 
Nature never witnessed such an awful .scene but once and li^ 
berated man, , for whose emancipation these amazing scenes Were 
transacted,! ought to cherish the 'remembrance wiA pious rapture 
while thought and existence remain..; - ' 

The scriptural account of tlin .sidereal herald that -announced 
to the Oriental world die advent of the Saviour of the "World, 
and of the subsequent journey , and adoration )of -the Magi,, wants 
not the collateral tesdmony of an eminent philosopher of diose 
times-; and, had the science of asUonomy been then more gene- 
rally cultivated, many others would undoubtedly have still re- 
mained,.. 
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ChaJcidius, -a wnter who flounshed not long after Christ, in 
3 commentary upon the Timmiu of Plato, discoursing upon por- 
tentous appearances of this Kind In the Iieavens, jn dificrcnt 
ages, particnlafly Speaks of tins wonderful star, 'which, he obi- 
serves, presaged neither diseases nor mortahty,* butf the descent 
of a God among men — Stella, quam a Chaldau obscrvalam 
•futste tesianlur, qtii Deifntniiper natum viutieribiu veneYati tunt f — 
a star, which is attested to have been observed by Choldican hstroi 
nomers, who immediately hastened to adore and ’present witli gifti 
tlie new-born Deity ' " ! 

It would be an unmanly line Of conduct, and argue a disin- 
genuousness totally unworthy the exalted subject we arc engaged 
in discussing, to -conceal from the-readcr that the two first chap- 
ters of St Matthew, relauog tliese solemn facts, and tracmg back 
the genealogy of Christ have themselves, by certain writers not in 
other respects sceptical, been attacked as tpurtout The circumstance 
has ansen principally fromisomc magnified difficulties in tlic genea- 
logical 'history in tlic first chapter, and from tlic astonishing na- 
ture of die facts recorded in the second, — the journey and ado- 
ration of die Magi, and the subsequent massacre of the infants 
byi Herod These writers found the argument for their spurioui- 
ncss on a very absurd and chimerical basis They anume, (and it 
IS mere assumption, wadiout any kmd of proof,) that St Matthew 
WTotc his Gospel m die Hebrew or SjTiac language onlj, and diat 
die audior of the Greek vcreion added the iniUal chapters m question 
It IS an opinion, howeicr, sanctioned by very high audionty in 
anUquitj, dial the apostle was die audios of both Gospels, and was 
induced to write them in two different dialects for the more ex- 
tensive propagation of die sacred truths contained in them the 

* Mtrttpit ta 0)6 ongmil* ihoaU, dogbdfti be tKrtrtfu acd to I bort Tenfuml to m 
da U. 

f Qjkltirai ta Ttfaxca PUtom) 
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first, written, a very short time after our Lord’s ascension, for the 
benefit of tlie Jewish converts; the latter, somewhat later, for tlie 
iiislructioii of the Gentile proselytes. Those holy and conside- 
rate persons who admitted the Greek Gospel, which has descended 
dow'n to us among tlie canonical books, had, in all probability, 
seen tlic Hebrew Gospel of St. Matthew also, and could easily 
have delected the forgery, had it leally been one; and no doubt 
can he enteilaincd but that all the sacred books thus admitted 
underwent a most ligid sciuliny, and that their authenticity was 
first incontrovertibly established. 

Although I conceived it would b? disingenuous wholly to omit 
noticing a ciicumslancc so well known to the learned as the 
spuriousncss attempted to be fixed on these chapters, yet this is 
not the place for entering into any extended discussions on the 
subject. Indeed, it is rendered in a great degree unnecessary, 
as u'cll by the futility of the objections themselves as the labo- 
rious investigation of picceding writers, who may b'e consulted.^ 
What is heie offered is of a general natuie, and i ctrospective on 
corresponding events in the annals of India ; I shall, therefore, 
briefly observe, tliat, whatsoever difficulties tliere may be (as 
some theie certainly are, though none insuperable) in the for- 
mer of these chapters, that tieats concerning the genealogy of 
our Saviour, the stiong connecting chain of evidence pioduced above, 
both collate] al and positive, relative to the continued expectations of 
the whole Gentile world, and particularly of the Eastern 
with whom all the traditional wisdom and venerable predictions of 
their aneestors for ages had been treasured, renders the fact recoided 
in the second, of the journey and adoration of the Magi, extreme- 

* See two pamphlets on this subject ; the one entitled, " Free Thoughts upon a Free Inquiry 
into the Authenucity of thq First and Second Chapters of St Matthew’s Gospel,” the second, 
'' The Authentiaty of the First and Second Chapters of St. Matthew’s Gosjiel vindicated and 
that “ Free Inquiry” itself, all published about the year 1771. 
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ly probable, if not indisputable The savage custom, too, of Eas- 
tern despots, in destroying a whole generation to make tliemseircs 
sure of a single victim, demonstrated also above to have been some- 
times practised in Asia, wdl remove much of the improbability 
rcsultmg from the horror of the deed, especially nhen it is con- 
sidered, that Herod himself was at once the most profligate and 
sanguinary of tyrants, and, not long before, had jiut three of 
his own children to death, on the bare accusation of their ha- 
ving aspired to his crown, which drew from Augustus lint well- 
known sarcasm, “ that he would choose rather to be Herod's hog 
than his son ,” a reproach, which might also have an aspect to- 
wards tlie massacre of the infant-children at Bethlehem, proba- 
bly not unreported by liis enemies at the court of Rome Tor my 
omi part, 1 am inclined to think, that the relation of these circum- 
stances, with all the particulars by which they are accompanied in St. 
Matthew, has a far greater tendency to establish than to invalidate the 
genuineness of the chapters in question, as well as the reality of the 
events recorded , for, would, indeed, any person have had the auda- 
city, so soon after those events as tlie Gospel of St Mottlicw (I 
mean the Greek Gospel, nearly as old as the onginal in IIc- 
bren, and which, under tlie apostolical sanction, has descend- 
ed, unmutilatcd, down to our own times) is known to have 
been promulged, to insert a relation which, if not founded 
on real facts, could so easily have been confuted ? — Or, wa- 
ving for a moment all debate on tlie authenticity of these chap 
ter«, would the apostle himself, in tlie face of the whole jew- 
idi nation, m the most decided manner, have affirmed, that 
these amazing transactions took place, had they not been actu- 
allj performed ? — ‘Were there no Jews at that time living, 
who'c immediate ancestors resided in Jcnisalcm and Bcthlchcni, 
while these momentous scenes were acting, and who ccrtainlj 
wanted no inccnUvc to expose any false statement of tlie early 
ChriUians with respect to tlie Messiah? 
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But, faither, I am of opinion, - that an indubitable testimony, 
in favour of tbeir authenticity, may b,e- drawn born a quaitei 
inveterately bostde to Christianity. Celsus, the most learned and 
able of Its assailants, wiote his invective so early as the middle 
of the second century ; and would Celsus, with all the sources 
of genuine infoimation in his power, have alluded, to these so- 
lemn facts, as related in this Evangelist, which he evidenly does, 
if cited coirectly by Origeh,*^ with a view to subvert the doc- 

j 

time of Chiist’s divinity founded upon it, unless it foimed at that 
time a part, and tliat an undisputed part, of the said Gospel ? — 
It was extremely important to tlie purpose of the laboured argu- 
ment of this celebiated Epicurean philosopher, that, in his at- 
tack upon Christianity, he should accuiately have distinguished 
between the genuine and the imputed doctiines of its first pro- 
fessois. Any supposition to tlie contrary would be at once a 
degiadation of his understanding and a subversion of his hypothe- 
sis. But, in truth, there scarcely existed a possibility of error 
on subjects so public and so notorious. That publicity is in the 
Strongest manner intimated throughout the whole naiiation of St. 
Matthew. No part of this awful drama is represented as having been 
acted in the privacy of solitude, or in the shade of obscurity : every 
particular of the wonderful story is related with a dignified simplicity 
that bids defiance to the severest sciutmy. On the ar- 

rival of the Magi at Jerusalem, they speak of the star, and of 
the new-born King of the Jews, as things of public notoriety, 
as things known and seen by all : — Where is he that is bom 
King pf the Jews’, for, we have seen his star? — And the im- 
mediate convoking of the Sanhedrim by Herod, as well as his 
subsequent order to destroy the children, must have greatly add- 
ed to tliat notoriety. Again, Celsus, or, at least, the Jew in 
Celsus, reproaches tlie Christians witli the flight of their infant 


♦ Vide Ongen contra Celsum, lib.i. p.45, edit. 1658 
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God into Egypt, m if a God ■ were not able to protect himselt 
from the cruel perfidy of man,* which aigumcnt, however ab- 
surd and futde, yet, as referring to what is related in die second 
chapter of Matdiew, affords another proof that it then stood where 
it now does There are also other allusions in Cclsus to this 
chapter, which demonstrate that it must dien have been in ex- 
istence , and, as that learned writer was well informed m all 
marten relatmg to Christianity,, was not regarded in the light of 
an interpolation, but as die genumc wntmg of the Evangelist, and 
as containmg a fundamental part of the Christian code But the 
most importxmt and satisfactory result of the whole inquiry is, that 
diose events are only scoffed at and ndicmled by Cclsus and- his 
sceptical associates , they are not denied, nor arc they, any more 
than the miracles of Christ, attempted to 1)0 disproved The 
silence, therefore, of one of the most learned and determined 
adversanes of Chnstumity, on a point so momentous as die precc- 
dmg, may jusdy be deemed no ummportant additional testimony to 
the truth of die awful facts under consideration ' 

Although I should be sorry to degrade dicsc pages by intro- 
ducing into tlicm any of the legends of the Romish church, yet 
so much has been said by the Portuguese wnlets concerning 
the ancient ChrisUans of St Thomas, the ^poitle of the Indies, 
as he IS sometimes denominated by them, that it would be m- 
cicusablc, on a subject hkc the present, wholly to omit men- 
tioning what they assert relative to those people and that aposde 
From the traditions of the church, and the testimony of the fa- 
then, sufficient evidence may be collected to convince us, diat, 
on the distnbution made by the ajiosdcs of the several regions 
of the GenUlc world, in which they were respectively to exer- 
cise their ministry, the s-ast distncf of Parthia and the more 
eastern empues of Asia were allotted to St. Thomas, and that 


• Onftn c<wm Cdfuto, Ub«I. p.51 
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St. Thomas, by wliicli name it is often mentioned, and condemned 
by the fatheis as a ’base forger)'-, unwoithy of his name and cha- 
ractei. ' The number of the spuiious Gospels of which we have 
any knowledge, as they aie enumerated' by Fabricius, amounts 
to no less than thirty-nine ; of whiclV, those that have de- 
scended down to our own time will be found’ m that writer’s 
often-cited woik, the Codex Apocryphus. It is happy for us 
that they have so descended, since we are by this me&ns ena- 
bled to detect imposition, and vindicate the authority and dig- 
nity of the genuine productions of the Evangelists. There might 
also be another powerful motive with the Brahmins for making 
the asseited interpolations ; for, though the zealous disciple of 
Christ, and his doctrines, so congenial with many of the subhmer 
dogmas of their own religious faith, might be welcomed on his first 
arrival, yet, the number of proselytes daily and prodigiously in- 
creasing, they might be alarmed lest the total downfal of their 
superstition, and the' absolute loss of their enon-nous" gams -from 
the practice of it, should be the fatal consequence. We are jus- 
tified ill this conjecture by tlie accounts given , in Maffasus’s In- 
dian Histoiy,"^ and in the ancient martyiologies of his deatli, 
which is said to have happened after the following manner : — . 
This holy man, pursuing the successful career of his spiritual em- 
bassy, continued his progress probably by the route of the In- 
dus, from the northern to the southern regions of Iiidia^ where 
he gained still greater fame and more numerous- disciples. At 
Cranganor, then said to have been tlie capital of a kingdom of 
the same name, but now a miserable town* and' fort on the Ma- 
labar coast, ,he instituted that order of Christians^who boast his name; 
and, tliough, in succeeding ages, deeply infected witli dangerous er- 
rors, principally of the Nestodan sect, have flourished, in a continued 
.series, from the time of their great founder, and boast still to retam 
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the records of their institution, and an onginhl grant of land tt> 
their patron, St. Tliomas, from the reignmg lung of Ihdia, suffi- 
cient for the erecuon of church, engraved on tablets of brass. 
These tablets, for some cehtunes, were lost, but, during tlie vice- 
royalty of Don Alfonsa Sousa, one of the early governors of the 
Portuguese India, i,were dug up They have, or, at tlic begin- 
ning of the present century, had, for their spiritual head, an 
archbishop, resident at Cochin, on this coast, who is under tlie 
jurisdiction Of die patnarch of Babylon The apostle of the In- 
dies, having established this Christian colony at Cranganor, and, 
if his biographers may be credited, having visited, and sowh 
the seeds of die Gospel in, the great island of Taptobane, saded 
eashvard even to China itself, and laid die foundation m that 
empire of its triumph m future ages, a triumph, which would 
appear incredible, if not attested by such audientic writers as 
the Arabian Travcllcre in the ninth, and Marco Paulo in die ihir- 
tconth, century • Trom China, our aposdc returned to India, 
and BCtded at Mcliapoor, upon the opposite shore of die penin- 
sula, under die protecuon of a certain king, on the coast of Co- 
romandel, named Sngamo, who had been cdmericd by his mi- 
racles The Brahmins, howcicr, growing jealous of him, and 
dreading his supenor influence over the mind of that pnnee, re- 
solved to put him to death, aitd* pursuing him out of die cilj, 
to a tomb, at whicli lie used occa'ionallj to retire and jicrfonn 
Ins devotions, traiiffixcd him with lances while fcncnilj engaged 
in praj cr ' 

Prom this fatal event, Mcliapoor is said to Jiavc taken the 
apiicllatiit of die murdered saint, lianng been since gcncrall) 
known b) the mmc of San Thome, and a con'idcrablo cmi- 
litncc near the citj, windier ho was punued hj die Mndictii'o 

• ^*Du»cruiico nmaJot ootheOHgiB cftKe Ci^^ltUa RcD^lonln Cli»a 
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Brahmins, and where his tomb and a magnificent church were' 
afterwards erected by the Christians of his order, is called the 
Mount of St. Thomas. Their brethren of the Malabar coast were 
anciently accustomed to undertake toilsome and dangerous pil- 
grimages to tliis spot, though at the distance of 400 leagues, 
across die peninsula, to woiship the Vacred relics (his bones, a 
miraculous cross stained with his blood, and the lance' that oc- 
casioned his death) which are asserted by the missionaries to have 
been found on this mountain, and deported in the chapel of 
this the metropolitan church of India. Meliapoor is recorded to 
have been, in former times, the capital of the kingdom of Co- 
romandel, and the great emporium of commerce on- this coast. 
Whether this be tiue or not, it is certain that its name of San 
Thome is of very ancient date, having been known by this de- 
nomination when the two Mohammedan travellers visited India, 
nearly ten centuries ago. I am no advocate for monkish le- 
gends, tliough I think it necessary, on the present occasion, to 
insert the relations of Origen, Eusebius, and the early ecclesias- - 
tical historians. *But let us hear the opinion -ofr^he respectable 
M. “Renaudot concerning this matter: — “ Altlioiigh' this tradi- 
tion” (of Sf. Thomas’s preaching and death at Meliapoor) is 
not altogether ceriuin, it nevertheless carries some air, of autho- 
rity with itj inasmuch as the name' of San Thome, which is 
imposed on the city of Meliapoor, has, for* many ages past, been 
known, not'^ only among Europeans, but dso among the* Arabs, 
both; Christian and Mohammedan ; for, our two authors speak 
of Betuma,, or Batuma, as of a place known upon the Indian 
shores ; and this word signifies the same with Beit-Thomas, the 
Icome or ckwri^h- of St. Thomas,* just as the Arabs .and Syrian^ ' 
write and pronounce Bazbadt for- Bfeitzabdi, Bagarmi for Beit- 
garme^ and the like.*’* Such are the accounts^ partly tradi- 

} 
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tional and partly historical, that ihave been handed dorm to 
from ancient wnteiE concenung the preaching, travek, and death, 
of the Apostle of tlie Indies, accounts, Jo which erery one rnll 
give that proportion of credit which he may thinh due to the 
Teporteis , who are, some of the lathers, the ancient m ar t yr olo- 
gists, and the Portuguese historians, O=omis, Mafficus, and the 
author of the Portuguese Asia. 

There is no occasion, however, to test the aigument in favour 
of the conversion of a large portion of the Tudian nation, in the 
earhest periods of Christianity, solely on the mission of St. Tho- 
mas. The apostles and their disaples were zealously and suc- 
cessfully propagatmg its sublime and pure doctrines m every 
quarter of Asia. The capitals of Persia, Arabia, and Syna, with 
which countries India at that tune kept up a vigoious commcice, 
were crowded tstth its votaries , and the Indian merchants, as 
well as the "V ogees, who were then in the practice of under- 
taking long pilgnmagcs to the remotest parts of .\sia, in order 
to explore the sacred founolns and flammg springs of Naphtha 
dupersed through Asia, and the objects of veneration to their ances- 
tors, could" not fail, lu their conversations and intercourse inth 
foreigners, of bccomrag acquainted with the prraciplcs of a reli- 
gion ■nhich,-in many respects, was so siinilar to their osm, or 
of bnnging back with them the vanous Gospels, gencirc and 
apocryphal, diffused m meb numbers through the Higher Asia. 
At that time, a constant correspondence, maintained, for above 
three hundred j’eais frura the time of Alexander, nitli the Giccks, 
who had settled, m multitudes, under tlic Selcuadx, in rc-»n, 
must have prevented the Indians fro-n being entire itrangvn to 
the Greek language, m ubich, for the hicnt'part, tho^ Go^ 
pels were written or, if tlicj were wholly «o, there remained 
the Ss-nac, and, m pamcular, the Pctsiin, (the ancient Pe-un, 
•poken about thai time, of which we have before been told, 
hj the greatest ‘Imguirt that ever hved,' that nr rr srr~ md. 
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ill ten were pure Sanscreet,)' as the certain media of informing 
the Indians concerning : the history of the birth, actions, and 
deatli, of our Saviour; There ^cannot be a more direct proof how 
generally and how early the religion of Christ was diffused tlirough- 
out' Persia, than that, upon its ruins, arose,j in the tliird cen^ 
4ury,' -tlie impious and 'widely-e^ttended ^ heresy , of Manes, which 
was compounded out of the ancient Zoioastrian or Magian su- 
perstition and certain pei verted doctrines of Chnstiamty ; for, that 
impostor had the policy to propagate tlie notion of an immediate 
relation of the character of Christ to tlie mediatorial Mithras of 
the ancient Persians, declaring him to be the presiding genius 
ovei the visible world, and his throne to have been, from eter- 
nal ages, in the sun ; from which orb, his luminous, shrine, he 
descended in person, ^ to instruct sand refoinin mankind, , and to 
which;, at' the teimination \of his mission-' from, the Good , Prin- 
ciple, he returned blasphemously giving 'Out, at thei -same, time, 
tliaf he , himself was the ■ promised Paraclete. . The ' Evangelium 
Infantias has been assigned to tlie fertile- invention ‘ of, tins here- 
siarch ; but,'* ho'wever. vitiated. his'- doctunes* by ats contents, that 
circumstance- is impossible,, since. 'Manes did not appeal on the 
theatre > of , Asia till,- the year .277, and Itenasus had already 'ana- 
thematized - that pioduction in tlie middle of the second century, 

' with all the train of Gnostic errois which the Manicliasans, /in 
the next century, -so zealously adopted. 

Alexandria, ‘.too, it should be - remembered, at tliat time the 
grand emporium, of all’ the commerce carried on between the 
eastern and western .world ; Alexandria, partly reclaimed from 
paganismfiby the, labours of -St. Mark, recorded, by the church, 
to have suffered .martyrdom, there ; :was,: on account of its -cele- 
brated; Jibrary and noble college,, instituted by tlie munificence 
of.the' Ptolemys, 'crowded .with, learned men from eveiy* quarter, 
of -the; civilized,, globe ;c and Egypt, or -the exterior Cusha-Dxvee-^ 
bemg.j-not beyond: the., limits, forbidden by their supreme 'Ic- 
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guktor to be passed, ' \ras Jthen |probaMf «iu^ laore the rtsoit 
j of Hindoos thanim later penodE, when there .eiasted no govern- 
ment sufficiently hberal to' Mmtte, »adi at the name time, eufj 
ficiently powerffil to protect, •foreigners -of diflFcrent rehgious ha- 
bits from those of the country These, hearing' of la miraculdus 
Chdd, the Saviour ^of the ■ World, who, m his infancy, -had ntn 
the same risk of destruction With their Tavounte divinity CrEesh- 
NA , — to the truth of wluch then recent fact, Egypt itselfj and 
the great city of Hermopohs, where ,tho idols fdl down, as Da- 
gon of old Ibefore the ark,' lat hia august presence, could bear 
ample testimony, — struck also witht-astomshment atUhe resem- 
blance of his name, ' and at -the miracles of ' the infant Jcsits at 
Matttrea, in the Thebais , a word so consonant to 'tlicir Jlftf- 
thura, the scene of Creeshna’a youthful exploits , miracles, re- 
corded in those numerous apocryphal Gospels, ’whieh) Wo' may 
collect from the beginning of St laikc’s'gcnume Gospel, ‘f For 
at much at AfAjrt' have taken tn hand to tel ‘forth,"’ icc hadi 
evciT at diat time, begun to be lo' multiplied over the East by 
the imprudent zeal of the lirsr Christians , and, ‘ filially, com- 
paring tlicir dbclnnci and characters, as well as calmly rnfloct- 
mg on the firmness of the dying martyr, who, before their cyesj 
sealed, uith his blood, the trutli of the doctrines which he, had 
taught the Alexandrians , diese Indian merchants, I Say, must 
have rccciied, and retained when returned to their own coun- 
try, the most liicly impressions of the new religion , which, 
probably, they might consider os an extension of their own ^- 
tem of faith Vanous others, among the disciples of the apot- 
dcs, ardent to propagate die faith of Jesus, by means of the 
Roman fleets, which then annually visited India by the route of 
Alexandria and the Arabian Gulph, might alto be instrumen- 
tal m plannng that faith upon its shores, and diat the Indians 
were not ignorant of what passed at Rome, and the western 
parts of their empire, is ondent, from the two embassies dis- 
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patched, the f>ite dhoitly after the other, By^ Poms to lAtigiistu^^ 
in die nineteenth year beforb Christ, in Crder to- solicit liis friend^ 
ship- and an alliance widi the Roman empii*e; ^What was most 
remarkable in the latter of diese embassies, tiext to the* extJra- 
ordinary presents (intended, it should seem, raftier to terrify than 
to conciliate the emperor) and the yeteran herald ZarniarioGhaga^ 
gos, or Ochagas, the Samian, was die epistle, written,' upon vel- 
lum, in the Greek languagey and asserting Ins dominion over six 
hundred^ feudal princes of India;’* which strongly confirms Out 
former conjecture^ that die Indians 'were well acijtiainted widi 
the dialect of Greece. Pliny ‘ has • also 'recorded a third em- 
bassy, sent, /about the , middle of the first ceritury,' ^to the Em- 
peror Claudius, ‘ from the king of Tapi obaiie, ‘ then the mart 
of a most 'flourishing trade, cairied on With AlCxandiia^ On‘the' 
one hand, and the two coasts of the Indian' peninsula oh the 
other.f ' ' , ' 

' Thus,- ftorii numerous and distant sources of iiltelHgerice, tra- 
ditional! and historical;, well as- fiom a' multiplicity of collate- 
ral evidence, almost amounting to demonstration, have -We been 
able to establish the truth of our original position, that tliC Indians, 
with ail the -other notions of the Gentile World, liad'^ notion of, 
and expected, a)Mediator. ' ' ' . ^ ^ 

" " I shall now; in addition' to the parallel' circumstances briefly 
stated in page "prodeed- to demonstrate the truth of the re- 

peated assertions occurring above concerning the numerous imi- 
tations and interpolations from the Apocryphal Gospels, by ex- 
hibiting a variety of parallel facts' and passages, iii the Life of 
Creeshna, the spurious Gospels, and* the Koran, so very striking 
in 'their general feature of resemblance,- as incontestably to prove 
to every unprejudiced mind that the one is a copy of the o- 
ther. Tt will also be evident, from the ^‘ame drcumstance, that 
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ally descended, he was actually born in a state the, most- ab- 
ject and humiliating; and, though mot in.a'stable, yet in a^dun- 
geon. ' T^he biith of Christ, the King of Israel, t6,ok place un- 
der circumstances of extieme indigence ; and the place of his 
nativity, accoiding to tlie united voice of .die ancients and',of 
Oriental Uavellers, was a cave, artificially hollowed but _of ,a 
rock, that formed the stable of the caravansera, to which his 
supposed piogenitois had repaired, in the lowly village of Beth- 
lehem.' When the period of Creeshna’s birth arrived, the whole 
room was at once splendidly illuminated, and the countenance 
of his fathei and mother emitted 'rays of^glory. Thus, accordr 
ing to the Arabic edition of die Evangelium Infantiai ; and ’to 
which I. shall principally refer, because I am of opinion that 
was the medium by which the Bralimins ' obtained, the know- 
ledge of tliese pretended miraculous circumstances that took place 
at Bethlehem ; according to diat Gospel, as translated by Henry 
Sike,^ ‘Spelunca lepleta erat bimmibus, lucernarum et /candelantm 
fiilgorem excedentibus^ et solan luce majoribus,'^ Soon after Creesh- 
lia’s mother was^ delivered of him, and while she was weeping 
over . him and lamenting his unhappy destiny, the compassio- 
nate infant assumed the power of speech,.' and soothed and com- 
forted his afflicted 'parent. The account of this matter is given in 
Bald^eus, as cited below ; for, the subsequent histoi y of Creeshnaus 
silent in .respect to .the consolation given to his . mother, , diougli 
it confers on him the giftmf speech,, as does the above edition 
of the Evangelium Infanthe on Jesusi, as -soon as. born.. I must 
again ' declare my .perfect .acquiescence Jn die general, accuracy 
of Baidseus .butfdie history of Preeshna is- vaiiously related, as 
may, ‘easily her conceived,, .m^ .different ^quarters of die Vast region 
of Tndia: The dme mf ^her ;gestatLon being expired on the 

.day Aethen of ' the -month, Souwanne, ^ this^ unfortunate princess, 
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Cree&na’s mother, bemg overwhelmed with gnef, brought forth 
a Bon, about tnidmghtiit without the least pain, who»e face was 
as bnghtlas the full moon^ ibut, as she had occasion to rejoice 
at the birth of so i fine a child, his fate put her into mcrcdible 
afihction Bilt Veeshnu, whose divine virtue was infiised mto 
this chdd, oomforted his mother, telhng her, that he would find 
means to eadape the hands of his uncle, and deliver her out 'of 
her prison Then, speakmg to his fiither. Carry me, says he, 
to Gokul, on the other side of die nver Jumna, to the 'Brah- 
min Nanda, whoso wife having been lately brought to bed i of a 
daughter, exchange me for /irr, fand leave the rest to my dopo- - 
sal"* I shall -add, i from the same author, the remainder -.of 
this wonderful relation, which is more particular than i he will 
find It in the subsequent history It is, however, the thtarurtc 
holdcn by the new-bom mfanf with his fadicr, to which, on 
accotinti of what wdl follow, I wish more duoedy to point the 
reader’s attehfion “ Yasodlia answered. How is it possible to re- 
move dice out of a chamber so closely guarded and kept, that 
not the least dung may pass in 'or out? — Kisna (dns was the 
chdd's name) replied, Tlie , doors shall bo 'opened to thee, and 
the guards so overcome with sleep that nothing sliall sttqi thy 
free passage He had no sooner spoken these words than the 
seven doors opened dicmsclves, so that Yasodlia took the chdd 
and earned him off without the least hindrance but, coming 
to the riicr Jumna, dueclly opposite to Gokul, Kuna’s father, 
pcrccinng die current to be very sUtmg, it being in die midst 
of the rainy season, and not knowmg whicli way to pais it. 
Kuna commanded the water ro give way on both sides to his 
father, wdio accordingly passed, dry-footedj across the river, be- 
ing all the way guarded -by a -sorpent that held her head over 
the chdd, to serve it instead of an umbrella. The Damans call 
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tins, serpent Seslianaga.?^.^\.. Coming to the" Brahmin’s housed- the" 
door opened of, dtself ; ; and, rfinding'^the Brahmin' ’laird ' his^ wife'^a- 
sleep, .die I exchanged/ Ztzi ;^<?72».fdr iheir daughtei, which 'he car- 
ried, along ’witli him' to the castle. ^ Jn shoit; the 'watei afiorded 
him once more a free passage, ;i and'^ 'hndihg Ithe doors, of" tlie 
castle, ’.open, and the i?guards.( asleep,’ he docked rtliem>afteri'him, 
and delivered tlie rgirl to^his wife:”' • l\ [ 

,In the Koran' of Mohammed, where. that impostor is speaking- 
of the birth of • Christ, > whom he always mentions respectfully, 
as \ a. j sublime, .prophet, though o he ^ denies his ' -divinity, ' he puts 
these words into the moutli of Zachariah, when predicting the' 
future greatness pf ' the Messiah:;^ — While 'he is ' yet in the 
cradle, and in swaddling-clothes,. die shall' have 'die use of speech. ’’“f- 
As , die impostor could .find hothing. of 1 this kind’ in St. Matthew, - 
he undoubtedly derived, his "information 'from the spurious ' Gas-" 
pel above-mentioned, which, at that^time, was extant in Greek" 
and -Arabic, . and ' a copy. 'of whichjr ,m'i both those ’ languages, 
(yery different productions,) ..now dies. -before: me. ' Mr. Sale, die 
learned editor i of tffe Koran, c dn .factpj'imakes ' the following'^ ob- 
servation ,on this very ' passage. 'The ifepoifed sayings of die,- 
infantt Jesus seem f all > to -be r taken j from' some fabulous, traditions- 
of die .eastern 'Christians, : one of ’'which jasM preserved to us in the 
spurious Gospel t of the Inf ancj/rJof ^ Christif^n where we read that 
Jesus while jyet'jinl^die- cradle, “ and: said „tb his (‘mother. 
Verily I am J-es^us, - >the\ So7i^ofiGod,^ithe:s Word^ whicV thou hast 
brought forih^ as the Angel Gabriel did declare unto thee ; and > 

/ : - . - : : I ^ -r 
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, This IS tlie sefpetitWich/'on th'e'’sixty plate * 6 f the first'volurae'of the Itiaian History, is 

represented as 'hanging over/'ind'guhrding'wth'its thousand'-Kead^, the slumbering Vceshmi, 'or,' 

in other wprds, Creeshna . but lanust observe, jjfaat ^efancient ^ulptore from which the engraving 
IS taken has not the’least reference to' this event; for, it is^an astronomical allusion to Veeshnu (the 

, , , .4 ~ r, - T ".O 4 % . , i r , j ^ ' J.> .- -' , 

Su'Nj^sliimbenng during Oie'^smstitial petiod. 

f Sale’s Koran, vol.ii. p. 63 , 8 vo edit. 1765 . , 
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mil J^ether’, htith ttnV meUtOb -tht xvorli."*- r Siirttit o£ these 
ndiQuloug 1 legends [cvia. go so- rfarias Ito mate the mfant'Jwup 
speak tti thciwomb, and npbraiiL Joseph'' with Jus suspicions of 
the chastity of hu pife iHow widely drfferenl tjJiall 4liii? front' 
the temperate arid dignified nairatipn of -tho true Go^Ih that 
Gosptl, which i! IS Jalihost totally silent m'lcgard to tlia'rt/imiy 
Chrut, and only details those‘'sublimc' exertions of ”hir supemif 
tural power whichr were 'necessary' to demonstrate ihiS dinnity'to 
mankind, and hold up -(to posterity the example of those behe- 
volent virtues fwhich nt is ithei pnhcipal object ofiChnstiariity to in-' 
culcatel ( 1 ' " t ‘ ■* » I oi " e 1 ' 

(In (another^ note -of 1 Salts, -on 'the. -same'ibfiofc, we arc in- 
formed, from a Eimilac soUlcc, that the prophet Znehanai, who 
IS said, m the Koran, to) have had tlic charge of Mary, dunilg 
the infancy of hCr pregnancy -with i thol immaculate Child,' that 
the holy man, at that tune officmting-pncst.^aiJtho altar,"' suf- 
fered nobody but Khniclf to, go Into her chamber or supply her 
with .food, and that he altrays locked sectn doort upon her' 
Notwithstanding this jirecaution, uhc, constantly found a plenU,! 
ful table ^rcad before herj Of tummcr-fruiU m wiriier and xcln- 
ttr-/ruiU,m summfr-f-- But .It iis/-not on' account of the fruits, 
thus miraculously, brought the 'Virgin, that I cite this passage, 
but because we Jiarc already stenv^ what the subsequent liistory 
Will confirm, thatithc chamber, m which the mother of CreeShna 
ITUS confined, was only, to ho approached through mat ilrong doors 
of iron , 

Much in the same romantic style wiili llic legends bcforc- 
citcd IS the following ^tradiUonal fable of Christ, when in his , 
cJiitdhood," whicli is related m the Evangclium Jnlantijc, and » 
screral times gravely referred to In the Koran, as an indubita- 
ble testimony of the prophetic character of Jesus , for, no high 


* Frao^t&ai laCt£tix( p 5 


f Salc^tKoru ritU. Is tScBOta* p.61 
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er -an -one, does tlie. arch-impostor jjallpw, die. rC^fistianj iMessiah. 
When Jesus ^ was seven years heijig ( accidemally at :play 
with » several .children -about^llIs 'dwii :age,^u(hey took it jinto Aeir 
Jieads -to -foriji -various, figuies 3ofr Jbiids, and Masts of clay, for 
4heir diversion; .and, While. reach- cojjfidentJxy^ extolled. ^above die 
otliers his. own production, ' Jesus JoJd';theni, tliaf he would far 
^surpass them alL; for, he. would make die quadrupeds fabiicated 
' hy himself .walk and -leap, iwhichy accordingly, at his . command, 
they did. He. made, also, other figures of biids, linto which he 
breathed, and they began to :fiy about, or came to 4iim, as he 
ordered them, and received from his hand meat and drink for 
dieir sustenance. The astonished children, relating this fact to 
-their parents, were forbidden to hold any .more communion with 
Jesus, who -Was henceforth regarded as an impious sorcerer.* This 
fis written exacdy in die -Hindoo spirit of fabling ; and, of the same 
class, many suiprising .tales will occur in die .subsequent history of 
the youdiful Creeshna. There is, however, one prodigy of this 
kind, ^hich is related 'in -Baldasus and Roger, but is not de- 
railed tin -die Bhagavat; and" which, therefore, I shall insert in 
idiis place, as tthe ' reader might justly regret my omitting any 
of the pranks of (this sportive dittle (dfeity, whose imaginary feats 
£0 well display the fertile imagination of the Hindoos, and the 
jepetition of which can never -do harm or give ofience, ex- 
cept w'hen -audaciously exalted into' .a competition or paiallel 
with the r^al and t stupendous miracles of the 'Redeemer of the 
World. blot dong rafter, Creeshn^ coming home one day, 
found his mother husy inputting some pearls oh a string. He asked 
hiir horn what tree she had gathered them ; but, she answer- 
ing that {$he never hneW pearls -to grow .on trees, but only in 
mSter-^helJs, . Cree'shna fook one cf ctbe :biggest, which, he ,had 
no sooner put into the ground but they saw a pearl-tree sprout 


• .Evaugcbpip lufenlise, Fabricu,.p, in. 
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forth full of the^most tfxqumtfiOpeafli^' ‘ 'The'" mother staifduig a- 
inazed, and rea'dy to Worfehipihim/ihe caused the tree to 'vanish 
immediately ”• Possibly, Trthu legohd miy be 'nolhitf|;''nlore than 
a mutilation of the narrative (concerning 'the blaStednfig-tree ‘'"To 
this 'Story,! also, some hmd JoPopatallel'miy be "’foutid '’in< thfe 
Evangehum Infantite , for, the mfant Jeius, i on his ' temg at 
play with other Hebrew children, after a violent rain, imused 
himself with icheckmg thei current of the 'waters AVith tlie bOughs 
of a tree One of his> compdnions,’ seeing this, ( dl-natuiedly re- 
moved those boughs, upon I which, Jesus Sternly reprimanded 
him iin these terms — i‘Ecce jam^ tu qvoqtie Uanquam arbor ara- 
cas, rue afferat folta, neqiieiramot,' neqke fructum.> <El illico lotus 
andut factui «/-(- ii'At the entreaty -of his parents/ hci afttmvards 
restored thei youth < to isoundnco,"' ^1 blit' one ' hand , e as an'en- 
sample of terror to others. I In 'the Bhagavat, the reader' will find 
strong traits of this story in two 'beautiful i youths, whom the 
diirse of a Brahmin had turned into trees, but ‘whom. the touch 
of Crccslina restores to their former shapei* ■ <( d if' ' 

Still farther to demonslratc the i Indian, a Studied imitationl of 
the Christian narration, as Christ iis' preceded by John, his cousin 
and dinnc herald, who is bom lonly a short time before him, iohs 
Crccslina by Bam, his elder brother, land associOlh ih the ar- 
duous work of piinfying ' the polluted earth of monsters ' and dre 
mons. j He is called the '■Jiire lof Bhagavat, and, from the same 
cause, IS hurried away, as soon ns bom, to the same ifoster- 
parents which nourished Crccslina. This arcumstantc also> is 
not inthout a parallil'in the t apocrj-phal i Gospels, for, nhecord- 
ing to that attributed to St James, I the publicity of /Inclianali s 
prophecy concerning tlie Mcistali, and the supernatural preg- 
nancy of his wife, being notonoiis at Jerusalem, Herod, du- 
, I I J I 1 1 li 1 1 1 ' 3 1 1 '■a 

Biliroi tfut! CharttJn p f 7J 
f Evie^Haa loCiatnesfoJ Apcc FibtkO rcLL p 162 
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'appointed in- the destruction of 'the infant Jesus,' or, perhaps, 
from these uncommon circumstances attending his nativity, con- 
ceiving that John himself fnight be the . predicted Messiah, sent 
to Zachariah, ' then attending at the altar, and demanded the 
^ child of him,' 'with intent to devote Hini' tO' slaughter ’witli the 
other' innocents. Elizabeth, how'ever, having previously, sent her 
son into' the wilderness, Zachariah positively denied any knoiv- 
- ledge' of where the infant 'was ; 'and, persisting in this answer, 
wag slain at the altar ’ by tlie exasperated soldiers. It is to this 
‘Zachariah, ‘ and to this fact, according to the same 'Gospel, that 
our Saviour alluded, when he uttered his-' severe denunciation a- 
' gainst the Jews for "the' massacre of the' prophets, from the blood 
of righteous ^ Abel unto the blood of Xacharias^ son ^ of Barachias, 
who was slain between the temple and the altar Matth. xlxiii. 35. 
Had the spurious Gospels contained no greater outrages on sense 
and Scripture than the' above, they would not' have excited so 
much abhorrence in tlie Christian world'. ' ' ’ ' 

- /■ T 

Soon after the birth, of Creeshna, the holy So(po^, or' Indian 
prophet 'Na'RED', hearing of the fame of the infant Creeshna', pays 
a visit to his supposed' father and' mother at Gokul, exdniines* the 
'Stars,' consults the horoscope, • inspects His hand, (for,' the' Ihdian^, in 
the most ancient periods, ' practised the art of chiromancy,} and 
declares him to be of celestial descent ; all which has ev^ry appear- 
ance of being a' direct imitation of the account, in sacred'story, of 
the Magi observing the star, and visiting and adoiing'the infant ‘Sa- 
viour in Bethlehem. - ' _ 

' It has already been observed, that^ Mathura, (pronounced Mat- 
tra^} on the Jumna, was the city in which Creeshna was born,, 
where his most extraordinary miracles were performed, and which 
continues at this^ day the^ place where his name and Avatar are 
holden in the most sacred veneration of any province in Hindos- 

* Vide Protevangelium Jacobi, p 23, apud Fabric, p.aj. 
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tan These circupistances deserve particular noUcc, Jjcfjquse, the 
Arabic edition of the Evangehum Infantile ropords Ma'tajibA, 
jiear Hermopolis, in Egypt, to have becn_thc place ^herd ithe 
infant Saviour rpsided dunng, hu absence fttjni the land;of Ju- 
deea, and until Heroif dfcd. At this pl?cc, Je^iis !is rejJottcd 
Jo have tyrought many miraclcso and* among others, to ■hirve 
produced, m l^at and region, a fountain of fresh jvater, the 
only one tn (Egypt, Hinc ad Spcoj7\o'n(in tllam dtgi^st timt, 
^fC^Jiodie MATjAfEA vecatur , ci prodtizit Domtnuf JaUs ifm- 
j^(m tn Matarea, tn yi/o D/ca Mana (Creesbna’s mother bad ate> 
the epithet Dena prefixed to her name) ttini(am i(/w IroU 
Ex sudoTC autem, yin a ^(Domtno Jau defluxit, -ialsarntm tn tlla 
rtgionc protxnit * The town of Matabea spll remains, w^th 
tlie name not in the least altered, being, at this day, -called 
MatABBA Mr Savary, who visited tlie spot in 1777, gives the 
following account of it. “ At a little distance from Ijeliopolu, 
is tlie small village of Matauba', so called, because at dias a 
fresh-water spnng, fhe only ope in, Egypt Trobably, tins ,«tra 
turn tluough nhich the rvatcfs of the Nile arc filtered, jih co- 
ming to tlus spnng, docs not possess the nitrous quality, '» icom- 
jpon to this -country Tracjition has rendered it fiunous, vhich 
si^ys, that the Holy Family, flying from Herod, came hither, 
and that tlie Virgin bathed thp Holy Child, Jesus, in this iftnm- 
tain Hic Christians relate many miracles performed here, -and 
come with igrcat devotion to -dnnk its waters, for 'the cure bf 
their diseases. The very Mohammedans partohe bf their -vene- 
ration, He adds, that, within the memory of mati, the bal- 
sam-plant was much cultivated ui its neighbourhood , hut (that, 
through the despotism of the Arabs, and ,thc convulsions cf E- 
gypl, the cuhivaUon of That precious shrub as no longor attend- 

* laTAstte AnbicectLaiae* p.71 

•f Smf7*» Trtvfli b E|7p«, t«LL f iitf. 
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ed' ta in the dountry. ' if we daf-e not ihe whole stdiy, 

relative te Cfeeshlia and his adventiirds df^Mathdia, t6 have beehr 
a romance^ founded on what is- Recorded in this Apoctypha! 
Gospel cdhderning Christ and the Holy Family at Matarea^ wd 
may' i^est as^Ui^ed, tliat the similarity 6f riame^ anH incidents did 
not operate a litde towards inciting them to make file' ikterpola^ 
tions contended for. - " ^ 

It- is remarkable, that one of tliC first' miracles performed by 
Creeshna, when mature, was the curing of a .leper : it is re- 
markable, I say, because, curing the leprosy is the first miracle 
recorded of Christ by St. Matthew, with whose- GoSpel the Evan-^ 
gelium IrtfanticC seems to be more particularly cohhected; The 
dignified account of Christ’s curing the leper is ta be found in 
Maft.vhi. Hi Here follows^ the romantic account, though not 
without an impressive moral, "of that fact, a"s given in Baldasus, 
from the authentic sources which he consulted. A passidnafe' 
Brahntin having received a slight' insult frOm £t certain rajah, on 
going Out' of his doors,"” sayS' our author,' “ uttered this curse,— 
That he should,- from head to foot, be covered with boils and the le- 
prOsy'^;- whiCh^ being fulhlled' in an instant upon' die unfortunate 
king, ‘he prayed to Creeshna to deliver him from this evil, but 
in vaiii, his rtialady increasing every day, so that at last,, be- 
ing quite tired of his life,, he resolved to put a period to it by 
fife. Every thing being got in readiness for this purpose, Kis- 
na' appeared to 'him^ asking. What Was .his, request ? — * He re- 
plied, To be freed- frOm my distemper. Kisna cured him 
not only of his leprosy, Jbut also turned the same into a fiery 
A?heel,’ which, following ThO ’ Bfahmin wherever he went,' put 
.him into' -such a -height .that he offered his prayers to Eendra 
W deliver hini frOm this firn; but, Eendra telling him that he 
must appiy himself to-him \Vha Was the author thereof, he made - 
application ito Brahma, from \yhom having received the same an- 
swer, he implored ithe assistance of Kisna, begging him to par- 
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don his sudden -passion, and to dehver him ftom theodvil he- hid 
been pleased to lay upon him , Kisna, chidiijg him forihis un- 
ruly pMion, adnsed him l^v the sapje psidc for the future, 
Md then delivered , him fronr thu plague .of tliet fiery jsvheel 
which IS no inapt symbof pf ^e rapid anjd ■dp^truchve progress ofi 
that fieryjpagion f ,j tuifi 41 i hi ij il r ■’J'l o i 
The cure of Mary Magdalen, out of whoip,sevenijdeviIs,werej 
cast, „ (a mode of expression U8ed,,4perhaps( allcgoncally, for nu- 
mprous ilefects and infinnities, _mental; and| coiporcal,) and her/ 
anointmg our^,Sav5our_ with jprecipusj ointments from lan 'alabas-j 
ter box, arc plamly recognized in the follovying story . “ Being 
advanced a little fhrtlier, „they met 'a, poor cripple, or lame iivp- 
man, having a v^el filled with, spices, sweet-scented oils, isan-, 
dal-wood, saffron, civet, and other perfumes , Kisna making a 
halt, she made a certain sign ,mth her finger -on his, forehead,/ 
casting the rest upon his head Jkisna asking her, what it ,was 
she would request of,hun,] the, wom?n tophed, hJothing but the 
use of my limbs , Kisna,, then, ^ttmg his foot upon hers, and 
taking, her by , the hand,, jpused "her, from the ground, 'and j not 
onIy,fcstorcd her, limbs, ,but also renewed, her age,, so that, in- 
stead of a ufrinlvlcd tawny -skm,, she got a fresh and fair one 
m an instant At her request, Kisna and his company , lodged, 
the following night in her house ”-f- Tfiis story will be found 
somewhat differently related in the subscqpcnt Life of Creeshna, 
and in a_manncr that proves the whole must be understood al- 
legancttlly, and alludes not to corporeal, but mental, dcformitj ' 

The above parallel facts teem to have been copied by the 
Bralimins immediately from the genuine Gospels, but tlic greater 
part of tlicir imitations is denred through the medium of the 
spunoui ones, whicli, in those times, were more generally dif- 
fii'cd throngh Ana 'With two or three more quotations, of a 
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similar kind, from the latter, I shall close the' very-extended, , b.ut 
Compelled, digression which occasions tins second introductory chap- 
tei to the History of Creeshna. v , ^ \ , 

Creeshna, being biought up among 'shepherds,' 3. Waited die ad- 
vantage of a preceptor to teacli him the sciences. , Afterwards, 
when he went to Mathura, a tutor; protoundly leained, was 
obtained for him; but, in a very short timCj . he, became such, a 
* scholar as utterly to astonish and peiplcK his master With a va- 
nety of the most intricate questions an SanScreel science. With 
this story seems to be intimately connected a,corrc4sponding account;, 
in the Apocryphal Gospels above alluded to where we are in- 
formed, that Rabbi Zacchseus, who was the preceptor of the in- 
fant Jesus, when he began to teach him die Hebrew alphabet, and 
wished him to repeat after him Aleph, the lioly Child said Beth ; 
and, when he was to pronounce Beth, said Ghimel ; and so on to 
the end of the alphabet. It is added, that, afterwaids opening 
the Bible, and turning to the Prophets, he read the astonished 
tutor a long lecture out of them, and entered into discussions on 
die abstrusest topics of the Hebrew theology, 

“ At a certain time,” says the history of our Indian deity, “ Creesh- 
na taking a walk with the - other cowherds, they chose him their 
king, and every one had his place assigned him under the new 
king.”'!" And, in the Evangelium Infantias, we read, Mense 
autem Adar congiegamt Jesits pueios, eosque tanquam rex dispo- 
^uit. Stiaverant enim vestes sues tn terra, ut super illas, consider 
ret, et coronam e Jionbus consertam capiti ejus imposuerant,\ ' ' 

At page 123 of the Arabic edition of the spurious Gospel, 
die infant Jesus, declaring himself to b'e" the good Shepherd, turns 
all his young corapaniuns into sheep ; but, afterwards, at ,die solicita- 
tion of their parents, restores them to dieir proper form. This is 

♦ Codex Apocryphus, vol.i. p 207, in Coteleru Versione 
t Baldxus apud Harris, p. 873 t Codex Apocryphus, p. 127. 
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evidently the counterpart of vrhat will be'relatcd, in the Biibsequent 
pages, concerning ' the creation, by Crecshna, of new sheep and 
new cow-boys, when Brahma, to tiy the divinity of the former, had 
slolcn those which belonged to Nunda's farm i ' 

'Again,' Creeshnas combat with the 'dreadful, serpent Calli- 
nAga, who had poisoned all the cowherds,' makes a 'conspi- 
cuous, and, as 'Will be hereafter seeny a truly important, part 
of/ his history The Apocryphal (jospel, at pagc'lJS of tlic 
edition above alluded to, records a most rem&rkable adventure 
of the infant Saviour with a serpent who had poisoned one of 
his companions , for,' he not only compels that serpent' to slick 
back' the venom out of the wound,' but causes the animal, af- 
ter repeating upon him ‘tlie original malediction, to burst asun- 
der with tbt increased quantity and virus of the poison 

I should be 'ashamed to insert these puenle fables in the pages 
of a serious history, were it not absolutely necessary for the 
proof of the onginal position, that the Indian Ic^nd, tlic Ko- 
ran, which may be called tlic Arabian legend, and the Apo- 
cryphal Gospels have an intimate connection , and tliat the great- 
er part, if not all, of these romantic details arc founded on the 
perversion and mutilation of vanous parts of the orioinai. Scrif- 
'ruRES ‘The investigation was not less unpleasant for myself to 
make llian it may be irksome to sonic of mj readers to pe- 
ruse , but It would liaie been very imprudent, and even cn- 
minal,' after wlnt has been not merely insinuated, but boldl) n- 
vtrred, on' the subject,' by M Volney and other sceptics, to have 
published, espctiallj at this {icnOd, the following Life of Creesh- 
na, without every possible effort to guard the reader against ac- 
-cidcntal misconception as well as purposed misrepresentation 
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In •^ucient times there lived a certain rajah of the name of Peree- 
-cheete, \vho was .particularly famous for his skill in tlie use of all 
weapohS and in martial science, and , who, like his ancestor Rajah 
Pahdo’o^ had an extreme passion for tlie chase. On a certain day, 
baying woimded a deer, but; not killed it, the animal bounded ra- 
pidly away, and tlie rajah pursued it so long, that he was overpowered 
with thirst and fatigue. In that state he arrived at. a jungle, in tlie 
secluded solitude of which dwelt a reyshee intensely pious, whose 
-austerities were such, tliat he subsisted , entirely on the drops of milk 
which 'fell from, the- mouths of calves in the act of sucking. Rajah 
Pereecheete' immediately mentioned his name and rank,' and de- 
manded of the reyshee if he had seen the deer that had escaped. 

■ The reyshee, absorbed in profound devotion, did not hear a word. 
The rajah repeated his question, and, at the same time, earnestly de- , 
manded the refreshment of a little water. Still the reyshee did not 
hear him. The rajah, enraged at this apparent neglect of the holy 
man, picked up, with the horn of his bow, a dead snake, which 
happened to lie' near, threw it on the reyshee’s neck, and departed. 
This same reyshee had a son named Senekee, a complete professor 
of mortifications, which he practisedT with such extreme severity, 
that the skm of hrs- whole body had grown fast to his bones ; but, at 
that moment, he happenedf 'to be absent. Brahma, softened by his 
great austerities,' had granted the latter a boon, and he was returning 
home, in^great joy,’ to his fatheri when he was met by one of his 
friends, whoTold him what the rajah had done to tliat fadier. Senekee 
was extremely- afflicted J at the relation, and conceiv^, at first, that 
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his father must have been g^uiJtj" of some great inanhty, but, on 
being convinced by bis friend of the contrary, and that the~snake 
was still on his fatlier’s neck, ins cj es grew inflamed, bis passion 
rose to a great height, and, in his rage, he uttered this curse “ O 
God ' may he, 'who has dared unjustly to cast a dead snake on my 
father s neck, be bitten, after seven days, by tlic serpent Tcjhck, 
and die 1 ’ All the virtuous and good were extremely concerned 
nhen flicy were atxjuamtcd with this'cursc, as-theyihad cnjoyol 
much comfort under tlie rajah's goveminent The rajah, too,' coh- 
vinccdrthat he must take'tlii road to deatli,' and that, at the ap- 
pomted time of seven i days, the serpent would inevitably bite him, 
dissmissed all his attendants,’ and stayed solitary and pensive down 
ton’ards the banks'of iheiriver, 'icsteemmgiil most ladvisablc to re- 
sign his soul on tlic margin of tlic pure ivaler of Ganga i Mil 111 
Vyisa, the Brahmin, was the first of inspired prophets , Jic had a 
son, namedp Sekedova, who remamed tn'elvc jears m his mothers 
nomb absorbed m devotion This holy^roan, nvbilc ih hisimo- 
thcrlsTvorab, had heard the sage Narcd relate to'Vj-asa die whole of 
the historyiof Creeshna, contained initnclve Skendes, and had it 
completely in imcmoiy from beginning to end When, ithcrefore, 
this account of tlie curscf pronounced by Scnckec Bcjihcc on Rajah 
Tcrccchcctc, came to his cars, he pondered in mind by what means 
ho might remedy it -■ and, knowing tlie wonderful clfciit which the 
narration of the life of Crccshnaiwould Jiavc on the hearer, deter- 
mined to repeat to die rajah,m the (pace of seven daj's, the whole of 
the story which he Icamt in Ins mother’s wTjmb Sekedeva, in con- 
sequence, approichcd the rajah and consoled him The rajah em- 
braced his foot, and reverendj raid, “ Nolv I know dial I shall not 
go to an untimcli grave since I liaic been favoured widi a sight of 
■j-ou , by the adiantagc of S our plirc presence, and bj hearing the 
hi toiy- of Shrcc Crrcslina, I sinll be secure from the dircatcncd 
death begin, therefore, ipecdily, ns die fated time is onlj seien 
dav' ’ Sckrdcia. rommcnccd accordmglj the sublime relation 
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‘At a period when die Eardi was‘become overloaded with injustice 
a'ild oppression, she assumed die form of 'a milch-cow,^ and went to 
utter her complaints’ to^ the creator Bialima'. Brahma, taking com- 
passion on her, directed and accompanied' dier to Mahadeva, be- 
cause, of . the three Sovereign deities that preside over the universe, 

a 

Maliadeva is the avenger , When arrived at Kylass, the capital of 
the latter deity, before Brahma had spoken, Mahadeva, knowing 
die obj'ect of their 'fisit, observed that there was' a third sacred per- 
sonage, the redresser 'of the evils of the world, and that diey ought 
all to recollect ihe preserver Veeshnu.-f In consequence, Brahma, 
with Maliadeva, the milch-cow, and other attendant Devatas, re- 
paired all together to 'Vaicontha, the palace of Veeshnu. At their 
entrance a 'secret voice 'informed them their complaints should be 
i^edidssed,' adding, “ I ' will ^becoihe incarnate at Mathura in die 
house of Yadu, and will issue forth to mortal birth from the womb 
of Devaci. Since, in their former life, Vasudeva and Devaci| have, 
hy earnest prayer and penance^ besought of me a son ; and, since 
'Nanda and Yasodha|| have ^merited my protection, it is time that I 
should display my power in that region, and relieve the oppressed 


* This idea is perfeedy in unison wth that in the Egyptian system of mythology, inhere Isis 
-the universal mother, the Dea Multimamma, was symbolized by a co^. 

' ' f Hence it is manifest that the Bhagavat uas written by one of the sect of Veeshnu, since this 
is evidently said with an intent to exalt the power and consequence of Veeshnu above those of the 
two former deities. , 

J Creeshna’s real father and mother. 


(} Crceshiu’s foster father and mother. 
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Earth' &om its load ” After this declaration, Brahma, Mahadeva, 
with the other Devatas, and_that milch-cow, tvhich is the ^rth 
personified, departed 'lo their respective habitations 

Mathura wm, at that *timc," the capital bf the kingdom of the 
Tadavas, and had, for itS sotwcigH, a prince named Cans A, V mer- 
ciless tyrant, the son of Ogub Sein,' whom he had deposed, and on 
whose usurped tlirone he reigned Cansa, young himself, had a 
sister much younger, who, on being arrived at a proper ajjc, he 
bestowed in marriage on' a Brahmm of royal descent and erruncnt for 
his piety, whose residence was at Gokul, a city situated three cose 
higher on the other side of the Jumna, The bridegroom had 
reached his nineteenth year, the bade her twelfth, tlic usual penod 
of espousal in Hmdostdn , both happily ignorant of tlie disasters that 
awaited their union The most splendid preparations were made for 
the celebranon of the raamage, and Cansa gave his sister Devaci a 
portion worthy of to potent a monarch It consisted, according to 
tlic castom of tlie country in, those penods, of four hundred stout 
elephants, fifteen hundred chosen horses, eighteen tliousand carriages 
adorned A\ith gold and jcw-cls, besides other valuable articles, and a 
great suhi in money He himself, on tlic day of tlicir marriage, t'o 
do tlicm honour, sat on the same caryuth ,Va5udcva and Dcvaci in 
the place of the dnver On their return from cclcbraung the nup- 
Uals, he heard a voice, saying, “ Cansa, beware ' tlic eighth son of 
Dcvaci will be your destrojer ’ ' Cansa was exceedingly alarmed at 
this intelligence , he let fall tlic reins pn the neck of the horses, and, 
seizing Dcvaci by the hair of her head with one hand, drew his 
sword with the other with intent to cut it off, when Vasudeva re- 
presented to him that a woman was not liable to be killed for any 
crime, particularly as she was his own sister After much expostu- 
lation, \asudcva promised, and solemnly engaged, to give up to 
Cansa all the children whom Dcvaci should bring forth, which he 
might have libcrt> to destroy for his own security Cansa at length 
consented that she should live, and went directly to his palace, 
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glvitig orders to keep V&sudeva a.nd l)evaci in stiict confine- 
inetit. ' ’ " ‘ ’ 


D6vaci, in the cduise of as many yeaiS, had clglit -clnldien, se- 
ven sons and one daughter. As^soon as the first was born, Vasudeva 
hiins^lf carried it to Cansa ; who, satisfied with the offer, and re- 
flecting that it would be equally useless and unjust to destioy the 
first male for the sake of the eighth, returned it to Vasudeva, who 
joyfully bore it away, though not' without suspicion that the tyrant 
wotild aitei his mind. At the Satne time the sage Naied came to 
Caiisa and thus addressed him : “ Wliy do you slumber over your 
own destruction ? the child now dismissed perhaps may be your de- 
Stroryer.” Nared then Went away : and Cansa, rc-demanding the 
child, instantly put it to death, in spite of tlie remonstrances of 
Ogui Sein, his mother, and the sui rounding nobles. He even threw 
his oWn father into prison for opposing him, and doubled his vigi- 
lattiee over Vasudeva and Devaci; ordering ‘ them both into still 


clnser confinement in the inmost apartment of a prison, only acces- 
sible tliroiigh seven iron doors. In piocess of time Cansa, in the 
same manner, destroyed six of Devaci’s children. When she became 
pregnant a seventh time, a seeret voice exclaimed, Take this fire 
of mine, which is in Devaci’s womb, and carry it to Gokul, and 
place it in that of Roheenee, out of the reach of Cansa.” When 
the fire of Bhagavat (the tliird Rama, Creeshna’s elder brother) 
was thus transplanted from tlie^womb of Devaci to that of Roheenee, 
Devaci thought she had miscarried, and tliis account obtained credit 
in the town and palace. After some time, Devaci again grew preg- 
nant, and, by the blessing of heaven on this pregnancy, her beauty 
suddenly shone fortli with such transcendent splendour, that Vasudeva, 
-her husband’s countenance itself became bright, and the very wall 
of her chamber was illuminated. Shortly after, Brahma and Maha- 
deva, with a chorus^of other Devatas, came thither, and, celebratmg 
with songs tlie praises of Vasudeva and Devaci, exclaimed, « In the 
delivery of this favoured woman all nature shall have cause to exult ; 
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how ardently do we long ,to behold that face for the sake of which 
we have coursed round the three worlds ” Cansa, on these auspi- 
cious signs of the pregnancy ofiDevaci, the report of jvhich spread 
instantly/ through the palac?, and, hearing at the same hpje that the 
faces of the fatlier and mother were suddenly, become, so transcen- 
dently bright, imagined, for a certamty, that this tyas the child, that 
should slay him, and;, consulted, with his >wise$t counsellors whether 
Jie should not at pnccj destroy ficvact , but, again reOectmg that it 
H'as on all accounts homblo to kill a pregnant woman, he coptented 
himself with the, fixed determination to devote the child to death the 
instant it was bom pie tyrant of iMathgra, however, nas continu- 
ally haunted with the idea of the eighth ifn,* his fated desdnyer, 
and the avenger of his crimes appeared ever in his view, „j) / , M' 

Atirlength, in the month Bhadron,, atndeep j midnight, opirthc 
eighth of tliat month, on a 'Wednesday, at attune when the ttorld 
was distracted with tuipults and contention,!, in tbe|hou5clof Vasiide- 
va, appeared ,thc miraculous chdd, the icele^ial phasnomenon, con- 
spicuous tyith eight arms The moment 'Vasudeva saw ^thp, infant, 
his eyes ^wcrc, opened, he knew it to be the ,AImighty, and _De- 
laci and himself immediately began their devout addresses ujAfter 

• 1 I It » 1 ' I nt < 

• Croffl other foorcct of lotdbgeocc on the Milahar coojt where be mldol matei 

Crecjlma the wn of thu mirria^et bet, « FehJ t/wr brother oi" ^Akbcr*! t^eretiry init- 
iated the Bh3*iTAt into Penbn Immedhtely frohi tkk S aa t cT crt,' *whldi he fcirat by beidf cd oca ted 
tinder A Frahi^) the abore iccotmt of the ioq bdsg the datroyer^of Ctan, U poreCkcIy 
to be the true oce Upon this occulon oyi Baldzm Jesneotbatobterre that thu 

the eruoiog F^rt of the itoiy of JCJm (Crecihad*) '^etsu to hare a near r^don to the histdry 
of the birth of oar^aTKmr hli flight Into Egypt the nitiAler l>f’ the lowest IhHi^tn by Iletbd, 
Chmt i edmief end atemnoa Ax The learsed olfoosary/ndght hare eaiSyactoosted £ir the 

ihmlitode LjI he reflected for a momcDt on the qtnoeroai discples of Su Thomaj who fonaeil y 
Cocruhed In that rcgloh of Indii to woicii he^wenl ai mlmotary and who proluiljr’&Iy 
m-rOTted tiithft both the gtmmw aod th^ f^onow Gotp#U. The artWrt and HCtoalh dpJule* 
tree c er tai nly, oeycr tanmntediwith the Pooranni of /Indo bat the Magi and tie Brahndni, ai 
hat been already lojply detnooiinucd had among then b,the naiire dulrets of /da the ipn 
lioot Go*pt\ artnboicd to Su Ybomai lod aQ the adaltcnted thetilogy profetted by the Notomw 
th** Mankheei aad-ertWeartem lecti of-Chrftmnt ranch c/ which they prtb^y IccotpdrJted 
wlAthrif ewi» f L n » i 





i,v l: o: ^rul e.r cl^ vlr,— v :- 

scJhidlirtie -flios eni^loyed, ^closed tht' 

Vasiid6va’^’"''aiid' 'DeVa6P&Qii1de\Vtend&%n Wd"^tlf6'y-''agcfiii 
iJmigiiV lliat a'child' Wa§ b6i'n"ti1ito‘W€m^"--'''-!AfTsed^?etJ^y^/rc^^W^"'tlieTi 
h^a?d"-€istmotly to utter^fllesc N\’oids~-i^-‘cSt)i>j6f .YaHfl] talteUip'^this 
dliild'and cairyit to 'Gokiil td'the 'h'oO'sOOof ^aoda; VliOfO'Yasodlik 
hatli tliisYiioment been delivered ^Of da’fl^bter/Kvliicli' is^fd^b^^con- 
veyed Iwitli celerity hither.” V'afeJdeva,’^"strhck %idi' 'aBtdhishfiierit^ 
aiisWered, “ How shall '^I "obey ' thi§' injufictiori,- thus ^vigilantly 
guardcd-and barred in-hy'seven uion Odors' that 'proHlbk’all egress ?” 
The 'unknown Toice replied, Tlie doO'rs shall o^'en' of themselves 
to let' thee pass,'- and’ behold I have caused a- deep sluihberfo fall 
upon thy guafds, which shall continue till thy journey be accom- 
plished.”'- .'Va'sudeva immediately felt his chains niiraOhlbusly 
loosbned,’ and, taking up the child' in-4iis arms, ■■ hurribd ’ wifjffl'rt 
tlirbugh' all 'the doors, “the guards being buried in ‘pro'fo'tfridJ^le^p. 
When he baihe to the‘ Jumna, the waters immediately ri^e^H^.lb kiss 


this’ child’s f^et, 'and then respectfully retired on each 'side W make 
'^vdy'for Its ' transportation. Vasudbva* with the * utmdst"spbed^pW- 
cbeded m-the execution of ’his comimssfoli, "and, reaching ilife house 
of Nanda, punctually fulfilled all that he was enjoined. Yasodha, 
in, fact, .knew, mot That fehe had been delivered of a daughter ; foi;, 
the interposing deity had brought. forgetfulness on her, and, when 
'Vasifdeva was’ gone, she took the child' he had left foT iier Son. 
On yasiideva’s return Jo the banks of the Jumna the waters niiracu- 
louslyi divided as be.fore, he once rnore passed drj^-shod to the oppo- 
site shore, ^nd, the moment he reached the chamber ‘Of'^his prison, 
tiie.cliains again came upon his feet and hands, the locks ^became all 
.cipsedj.anthe .guards awakened, and all heard the child cry ; on 
which, they hastened to give notice to Cansa; who' immediately ran,' 
undressed as he was, to the prison, where Devaci, with ' both ha(nds, 
trembling, presented to him her infant. Cansa received itjyith a 
frowning and 'terrific countenance, and was going to d^sh it against 
the stones, when the child suddenly darted from^fijs hands, and 
. . U u 2 
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mounted up into the air, bed^cl(;ed with all, the splendid omamcnls 
and numerous arms of a Dcvata, exclaumhgt with a loud voice, tu 
m a flash of fightnmg she depaitfd, “ O Cansa I the punishment you 
merit in attempting ipy i^strucpoi) awaits yourself, be assured that 
your destroyer also m aheafly horn ” Cansa was appalled, anditrem- 
bled exceedingly atl)j^o|ijmgj^thistmraolol After a vanoty of bitter 
and painful reflections on the instability of Jiurhanitafiairs, he deter=- 
mined to, release Vasudeva and Devaqi from confinement, ini thus 
terminated the eyents of (hat wonderful mght ! u '' i f-, ’ i '■ 

Xho next morning at sun-nsc Cansa summoned a countalj to know 
what was to be done iq this moment of dreadful emergency rilt was 
resolvei^, that, since he i was now certain by the Dcvata’sfhreat that 
hia destroyer waj already bom, he should cause all the young chik 
dren throughout his kingdom to, be slam, apd. If) by! chance, any 
escaped, thip lie ,then .should extend hts sevenlj to thfe Zennardara 
and pemfents, when undoubtedly the, Devatasi theiriprotectors, wdiild 
make tlie discovery i It was also resolved, that soldiers' should -iit 
employed m the stnetest search after the concealed enemy,! and that 
very day die cruel I orders uere issued In thoimean timc,i,Nanda, 
who had long wished for a son, was exceedingly' elated with the 
child left fay Vasudeva, which 'iasodha took fod her'ottn, magnifi- 
cently entertained all Gokul, conferred abundance of alms, wor- 
shipped all the Devatas, got together all the necessary ]>rcpara!ions, 
and, by die assistance of the Divine wisdobi,' named die cbiltl' 
Crccsima, because his sacred body was of a blaek complexion * Af- 
ter the lapse of some days, Nanda, in going to Nfaihura on his do- 
mestic concerns, paid a visit to Vasudeva, who, after congmiulaling 
him on the birth of lus son, informed him of die savage mandate is- 
iied by Cansa for dcstroving all the young children, and adilscd 
him 10 be vigilant Nanda, alarmed at the dreadful iiiltlligencc, lost 
no tune m tiling bit aflairs m the citj, and returned the same day 
to Ookiil A gigantic fiend, in the form of a wonlan, by nbmc 
1 

f /iri /£»< ccilooT of itl tbc A«Qn to nufk iSar ct!atlU dcicent 
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Pootna, nur^e" of<infaiit'chrI(f^en',' rli^d^^6t/taili&d"V^'Car/^"^efmiSsion 
to T)e the dire agfentUn destfoyiifg' Ihe'liaple^s iiihoteilts f^'^nd' fins' fu- 
ry,, going out of Mathiiia,'' let tliein 'diibk t)f'east^,'ihS‘iiilled‘tliem 
all with her poisoned nipple?;V~ Airivliig^St tjokul^f sh^'l^oncealed Her 
own deformed figure under tha? of presented 

herself at Nanda’s door, wlfefe'sfdo'd ly^sddha'lflicl iKbli’e'enVe, j^fhe 
supposed mother of "Rama;) * and they,' sediicdd''byhei^ appearance, 
admitted her into the house;' She immediateiy^fcast her 'ej^ds 'oh flie 
cradle of the young Creeshna,! and'he^airtO'^fohdlfe him ahdyfut Bi^r 
nipple intodiis mouth. ’ PheJ child, hoWeVer,'lhstah'iiy^dre\^^fffdftii 
with such force, that Blood giislied forth instead bf milk,‘‘^'and^shefbli 
down dead atdiis feet. Immediately^ on toucliihgdhe ground,’ Kef 
body .resumed its natural gigantic shape, and covered-fib le^’tBah six 
bosQj 'At her. death the heavens lind* the earth^rfesdilhded a'S a^^fat’bf 
Beret AssoorlDitye;! Whom Eendra slew -with ^hishbjfh'.^^^ Tlie’hieiihf 
Gokulempldyed 'labourers to cut the body limb'ffoih'hmb wiili shafp 
weapons, ^and -burnt 'it' with faggots, collected Idgetbe'rWyh great dif- 
ficulty,''iromithenuinber'’fhq\lisile for'^ifs ^cohSilmptilihV' The siiioke 
thatiascended from the pile- perfumed the' whole "heigliBohrhood ; 'for, 
baving-^been'^slaih by ^ Oiebshna, 'his' touch '^ave 'hef body the fra- 
grance of the richest aromatics, and secured her mookt, dr eternal 
beatitude. ' Nature feft the shock of Podtna^’s fall, and; while the in- 
habitants ^of Gokul were stricken with>Wohder’khd affright^' Yasodha, 
astonished, beheld “her yoUng' infant' playing ^ bn this breast of the 




* Thus Hercules xs,said to have ^cked-the breast of Juno, with switch yiolijice, as to spU^a great 
quantify of the mUk, which.' overflowing ,t|ie sky, formed in it the miiky wajr. ^ ..T/ie cause of the 
striian^similnudeln thiS and Luier^insfan'ces between tfeeslma -and Hcrcuks is i^cll accounted for 
m.rhe following passagd’of Mf.< Wilford?s ©isScrfatioh^: Tbe^Grecks, who certonly migrated 

from topt, '-earned vyith tjiemitl^e old, Egyptian and Ipi|ian legendsnand endeavoured '(hot ahvajs 
with successyto appropnateaforeign system to their pe^^setoents ^all th^herofsor demi-gods, 
nained’ Herades' by them,' and Hercules ^y the Laijanc, (if not by the 'Ilians.) were sons^ of 
lupiter, who is represented in India both by Hera, or Sena, and by Hcri, or Veeshnu ; nor can 
I help’ suspecting tha^ Hercules js ^he samei^with,Hb5t>^la.''Commonly- pronounced Hcrcul, and 
sjgnjfying.the raep^pV Hera pr Hey. ,^Thos^^^erp«.qr^ celcpxated in^ the concluding Jipok of the 
MaKabbarai, 'ehfitle'd Herivansa.’*"' 
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liil u i ^ emol 3tl) gdiinuie J.'cSii Ilf b Jtf jinbirrt ni ki lev 

^d^rtjq^CCJ, Sheejqs&ntlytrfb'lan^jfitiatilieOilM’dvvayi'l aiAfibfS 
vg^;il6,prtyj)tft alliitlt^ cP6rata£:ito>ip:oidtt'(fiilW;»itOdrtft,.<>ftfi6aT-ti^ 
tJlptiaj^ec^ttBgrfcUlId/Jibdidajpsi^oolm^ \biB tfel+ibfy'afiffti'ffij! 
flamriiope)i’fAJ' 4 '>«riciloi#i'^lifiifhpidi!'ZKiViAaaT, ifilSfiSl 
^E(;dJ)er){i 6 ffg 5 ^e<l’W slayixAlBJRiinii intLCreesImad bAfielfi'dfrfgly/Iic 
v^Y^ntitPjfflpl-ul!, i«ud fliiiBitlicixJe nioSt JurtBly aedaredi B^uYfiSodhS'* 
liEifnimpdiatelyi entn^bqdlto ^ thfe cbilBftA rSYUSffdhti ddiiittB Jhiiif 
U}. waitjtill a'd’pkejliand tiJlUlioiJihtiiild'litluAlljT 6 ni‘tIi 4 Uilfi^l 5 n 
tbp Jyn:pia^/f{rhi3 \mitbcfleVyflo|)porpjn1(y5liuiwfehe'd fbrtttbdednsy 
jtbe-c^dd inith.q'motbcri^ abacneji.^ TVitb ifllat fdll inltnt bePadvdrtcnd 
towards freeshpa-s crpdl&nibptitbd'cliilt} orclaimcd, i“ Hnfareyou 
coEQipgddikil!irti§^-’Tand, atarljngaiji in Im (hadic, sdizcd tlib assas 
Si|n,ij^y;]tjic("t5yp' Iiaqd?. l^nd,_t]iotigh hi^ would not kdlHJnm',' di«d 
joiptcd ^irp ipj^neb a,manncritli 4 tibonfcll t6flbCigrDundtrik6a dead 
tree, ;uttcfjy dcpnyjid^of iSpcccIt^ liCrccsbnaiictuniddJiolbisfcrhdlc, 
and<)a|^9f, bream- inilnslhioutlr,' lay downaghin adednP 

ppscjl fis if, nodpng^ljpd bappenqd ’Jgin tHisitaic wai flic Zmnardar 
found byfiasodjiajp{|nt,ya 3 J)c^)ras) 4 pccchlesi}dliD couldionlyjxnnt 
mill liu )ittn^d‘?'i?fds die ?radlc> '(/‘Varodbaummcdiatdylconcciled 
that iic was an cmissaryisontj byiOanra.Io dispalcb iflietchild, >and, 
calling aloud for nssisLoncc.i tlirustihimlout ofrtb'c toWn 3,1 ii 1 
, Jlp Napda 5 court-^prd there by ebsneo stood a large camdge, on 
which iyasodhpfplaaid, lljo^child Bi cradle, andi !as soon as bwwas 
asleep, busied herself in some olhfcr,nffair3tof her ihnb When tlicr 
child awoke, it cried for victuals , and, becoming impatient, begdn 
to kick 'most -violently, and. presenUy kicked the damage all fo 
piqccs. Nanda, coming ‘back soon after, conceited flint the child 
liad ..escaped some other, great calamity, nor would he believe the 
other children, playiiife'ncar flic spot, who told hiPi the infaW-had 
done It , but again distributed abuncfcivcc of alms for his son s 
t scape ■ 1 1 > 11 I 'I 

. One day, Tcrnaverct, ai raksha, by order of Cama, -went tlflGo 
ftul and first raised such’ a Tempest that the ’wIio(ij'|Placr -was m- 
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volved in midnight darkness: then, ^assuming. the form of ^ whirl- 
wind, he carried Creeshna upr aloft, into't the air. Daring (he con- 
sternation, , occasioned by this circumstance^. Nanda and Yasodhasaw 
the raksha fall suddenly to the ground; with.amoise Jike the faH of 
Pootna, and Creeshna, playing on hisj-breash whence.: Nanda in- 
stantly snatched him away. Another day,.^ as-Yasodha.was fondling 
and kissing her dear infant, he* opened his mouth,, and, she saw 
therein the heavens and the earth, the sun and, moon, ^ sea and land, 
the mountains and valleys of .the whole world. She 'was astonished, 
apd began to think lieise]f .seized with sudden- insanity'; nor^after- 
, wards, could she tell what to make of tins vWonderful ' child ; but, 
from that day, took him to .all the, dqctors;and magicians, adorned 
his, neck -with amulets, had hirn'charmed^ and^ collected together a 
gieat quantity, of, tigers’, -claws and, bears’ hair to,,driv-e away impend- 
ing danger., ,, , , , -<o . : ' r ^ 

Causa still offering great rewards for, the ^ extermination * of ■ Creesh- 
na,' a certain Ditya, , 'assuming the figure of a huge ciow, prorUifeerl the 
king to. destroy both .the,, children by ,peckingTOUt ftheir-eyefe^'^but 
they soon squeezed it to death, and threw.the corpse to the^grU'U'n'd ; 
while a great noise ^was heard like thunder, so that . all , the people 
in the.ji^igbourhood, being -alarmed, -flew- with speed,, to the spot, 
wondering who had killed this, crow,' > and ^whence, had proceeded 
the noise. Vasudeva, .in constantfear of jCansa, had sent Roheenee, 
as soon as she proved pregnant, -^to Gokul, ' and ^ concealed the cir- 
cumstance of her having been delivered of; a son! ' Orie' day, he 
requested of.Nared, andsGarga, -two -celebrated pi op'hets' and astrolo- 
gers, .jto go to, Gokul,- to 'cast the nativity ohUhe-child; - (Rami) and 
giveVin a name,; acquainting' them!,' at the same 'tirde, with his 
appjeehensions concerning Oansa.* >Nanda, at^Gobul, gave the seers 
a most;, welcome;, reteption.;, when Garga' inform'ed him,} they Were 
sent'hy .Vasudeva ' to ,.give. a'jhame.nto' -Rhheenee’s hhild.' , Nanda 
wished them also tOj;^ve a .name; to /i 2 s child. Nared, having cal- 
culated the horoscope .for Rohee-neojs son, 3 named him 'Rani; and 
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saidi«irien^w'(5tlld ^ljfoE6iU"hifn<®dli, feiS^e/ioi 

strtTngtfi J.<He then tail^his tly&^bn^Criakna'i 4nd |JresdnUy 
prtdotjncfed 'tbatJhb'-was'*ndt flife S6ii t^^' Nindii^'bifFftf'Vd^ih'deTi 
knH Devici , I'etpfetoiftg'Iht thfe'^Sife fiirife' D^vadi's 
having' a'daoghfer, d'hftft^he'intth oT IfJrlpfi^adcy ^’'HeuiasftS 
Jhat this must hh £)efkci’S Eighth ^6h, an'd thS'daiigh'ftlr,' ^I^anda'a 
child , nor could hfe'bfe pi^viiilHd upon *t6' gtte''hlfe ahy dther ialndl 
Thcl hOar^ 'prifet, ' viuth ‘His -cAmraHc, “iit^'^tBii soliinn ’ declara- 
don, returned ttf Mathllli "jlfian "tiAut,’ thl{*'ttv(j”chiIdrc'H alwaj^ 
Tcmairtcd inseparable, and''ltaanted to n ilk ‘togeflifa*, ‘cither hiund 
their beds,' dr'hy holding k calTs tad ih their hands.' Creddina, iti 
particular, grew dtufy raoft and mord ih fetnur n'lth ihe’tSojiiai, ot 
milk-niardi,'>of 'Ifdnda’s farf&j'^andTifecanife' eih'iinSly fond of ^ilay"- 
ing them tricks , spilling their milk, stialing ihkir 'crekhi, and al- 
ways making cunning escapes, or shufihng excuses so that ^fanda’s 
house resoubded witli Ihetr complaints 'Yet still th6y"were fall in 
love with tho wanton Jifdd uitehm “ Oae 3af-, IBelehddJ-, fridi Sdodata, 
Sheddarmart, kdd oth£r->h%rd<in6fi}'iikl3e Hid told YasoHIlk, 'thai 
CJfdtshna had ckibn il^ all thi! culd, ’which ixtremely andensed that 
prudent daiic But CfeeSihrta defied the fact, ind desiihd htf t6 
look ih his mouth , 'rkhich she 'did, ty 0[iening it with ‘ode hind, 
bnd holding'>bbth his in hbf bthfcr ^ SHfe thele,’ a'Vefcoid hnid, ^o her 
utter astonishment,' satv thfe whold 'VbOrld displayddr and' then at 
lengtli'llcr miHd ’bedamfe enlightened, and she knew him td be the 
Ar-JiroBTy However, 'dreeshna^ knowihg the tittie' \vHs’'TlOt ^ct 
amvfcd f6r tlic aw ful discovciyi clouded her nbdcrstandiig Ogam, 
ind ^ifc, oh'cc more, contciycd liidi ti be really ’and propCTly her 
son ’ I ’ II 1 t 

Crecslitia now grtw apade, and oneday wasplajnng dbdut in his 
tnolhtr's 'arm«, while shfc'nax'niaking butter out of the cream, but, 
accidentally, a jiot of ‘milk 'lloilmg 'over, ihc put aitay the child to 
take care of the pot. dffccshna,' dunking she hktd the hulk better 
than lilmrelf, threw all the cream down 7 and, seeing his Wothcr 
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^Agfy, ^|Feqte4 riaaaway,it^ie mother puisumg^liiim till., she \v, _ 
qui^e qyt pf .nt I’e^gth, .the anhable land alFecPpnate'chiid, 

.peicelving tbfttjg^heV&qdihersHf.iii die 'pursuit, her }o catcii 
him,., Sl(e then. endeaYoured to tie the handssdf the httfe urchin ; 
•^hiit dll the stripg.^h^ had ’Pf. could procure would not suffice,, tdl at 
Jen^h he himself ,per?mti^d it to be enough.' " As lie had given IJ'a- 
spdha and tbp; Gopias' -so much trouble, they came- all together and 
tied hup to ‘twq trees,* which stood in ivfanda’s court-yaid, and 
which, in'fact, were Keel and Kboveie, two sons of Kooveie Nehe- 


'd,aiee, whom the sage Nared hadr tiansformed into ttees by a cuise. 
Of that, tran^JPormatiqn tliis is 'the lustory. 

t 

Neel and Koovere, the sons of Koovere Nehedaiee, were sporting 
and amusing themselves' on the mountaiil Kylas; and, equally in- 
toxicated with wine and youth, were enjoying the company of some 
beautiful womqn on the, banks of a lake, near which that venerable 

- '"i t 

Brahmin was performing his adorations to God and, playing on his 
veena. The young men were not at all ashamed of being disco- 
vered, and would have proceeded to the gratification of then desires, 
but tlie worqeq were abashed at being found in unseemly attitudes, 
and retired to a cqvert. Nared severely reproved the youths, and 

S S. 

concluded with a srap, or curse, that they should bear the impres- 
sion of having be,en thus seen by him on that mountain, until, after 
a time, by thp happiness of kissing Creeshna’s feet, who would be 
born in Gokul fqr the purpose, of healing the griefs of his devotees, 
they should emerge from the shape and body of trees, and again re- 
ceive the form of Devatas. Jemla and Arjea are two sorts of tiee 
into which these youffig were transformed on the very moment of 
Nared’s curse, an,d grew iu Gokul. When Yasodha had bound 
Creeshna to a mill, he struggled and rolled about till he*got to these 
two trees; tlien, fastening the cord to 'them, he made an effort to tear 
tlieqi up^ placing hjs feet against them. Immediately tlie two trees 
cara,e up by thq roQtej. and fell to the ground. On the miraculous 
fall qf .these tre§s ms a great' uproar in all the three worlds of 
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De?a Lok, Mertye Lok, and Fatal, ahH fWo btaUtiful youUis mued 
from them, who, with joihcd haiids, laid theiriheads at Creeshna’s 
feet , and, having performed tlieir ddvotioni,'- disappeared ' ' ‘ 

I On die falling of the two trees, Nanda again ioHfcdved that his son 
had escaped another great calarmty, 'and hblera'l chanties it ere givdn 
on the occasion by himself and all the men of Gokul The children 
who were playing about, and had'seen the whole transacUon, were 
not believed when they related the appearance of' the tiro young 
men and their adoration of Creeshna’s feet Nanda askmg Creeshna 
if he had seen any persons, he answered “ No ” 'As some new' evil 
seemed every day to threaten them, the men of Gokul came to a 
resolution of quitUng' the place, and Nanda adyised them 'to remove 
to Binderaben, an excellent spot, and close to the mountam^Gover- 
dhana Accbrdingly, finding a lucky 'moment, they mounted dieir 
goods on carriages and departed with ' their cattle , and, on tlieir ar- 
rival there, they unloaded tlieir goods and made an inclosure uitli 
the carnages Creeshna ivas at tins time about five )ean old, and 
was sent into the field to attend die cahes to pastufc One daj, by 
order of Cansa, Vetes Assoor Dityc came thithef, in form of a dircc- 
j cars old cou, and attempted to molest Creeshna The omniscient 
child 'oon knew it not to be a cow, and 'asked his brother Balhadur 
Rama it he knew n ho it was then, putting his hand on one bom 
and holding by the odicr, he threw it on the ground with such iio- 
lencc Uiat it was killed by the blow, and he returned to his pla) 
with the other cow herd' \nother day Pek Assoor Ditja came thi- 
ther, and, silting on the bank of the Jumna, waited for Crecsbna's 
coming, to swallow him up like a fish The cow -keepers coming 
thither found this Pek ^Vssoor, like a huge alligatdr, I) ing on the n 
icr s 'idc, and told Crccslma, who, on seeing it, knew it to be Ptk 
Asioor and not a fish Immedtatcl) on his coming near, the alliga 
tor seized bun witli liisjaws, and swallowed him, rejoicing that now 
he had accomplehcd the ardent desire of hii sovereign But Crcch- 
na began to bum the entrails of the finny monster, so that he had no 
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power to ictain his -prey, bat tli^ew' up^Cieeshna again from liis 
mouth. , Still wishing to seize him again^ he, stretched out his snoiiU 
uhcn Crecshna, seizing the two paits ^Witli l\is two hands, toie his 
jaws asunder, and then bathed m the liver , ii} .great tranquillity^ 
The cow-keepers, on retiming home told all these tilings to Nanda^ 
and all men obsei ved , that tlicsej calamities pin sued Creeshn'a ; but 
concluded, that, as his destiny had saved , him fiom .Pootna, so it 
would continue to picserve him in all other cases.' 

It was customary with Cieeslma, the cow-keepeis, and herds, to 
wandei sometimes about the mountain Goverdhana and sometimes m 
Binderaben. One day, at the instigation, of Cansa, Agbc Assdor 
Ditya came to revenge the death of his brothers Vetes Assoor and 
Pek Assooi, and, assuming- the shape of, a' dragon, sat at the end of 
a load. One of his jaws touched the ground and the other was 
stretched up to the clouds, while his mouth yawned like the pass* in 
a mountain. Creeshna, Balhadui, and the oth’ers, soon came that 
way , to his great joy. As none, but Creeshna knew what it was, but 
thought the object before them to ,be a hollow way, one and allwith 
their herds went into the dragon’s mouth, and Creeshna pitying their 
situation followed them. At that time Devatas, Veedyadhers, Deivs, 
and Rakshas, hovered in the air to behold the event; the two first in 
great anxiety lest Cieeshna and .the rest should be destroyed, and the 
Deivs and Rakshas exulting from their attachment to Cansa. Creeshna, 
though a child, made himself so large and ponderous, and so fastened 
his body in thjs monster’s throat, - that he could not bring liis jaws to- 
gether, and. the whole passage was blocked up in such a manner, 
that no breath could escape ; while his soul, being streightened with 
the pain, fled from the body of the dragon, and began to turn in the 
air like a flame of fire. The Devatas in transport sang ^eye ! J'eye I 
and rained Rowers ; , that flame of. fire coming^back was extinguished 
in Creeshna’s mouth, and the .whole company \yitli their herds came 
out of the dragon, and returned safely home to their usual occupa- 
tions. The dragon’s body drying remained a long time in that place 
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like a BJountain/and the childMn used'lo ^lay upon it; but ba soul 
obtained liberation through Cr^Ojhna Citecshnk o'b^rt’ed to th6 
other ctm -boys that this deid drigOn iVis of grfeat use to theifa on the 
banks of the tiver, 'rt'hfere bdfote there Wit only pliin ground, either 
for the purpose Of playing upon, or of 'looking hom that Ommence 
after the' stray 'cattle Happy, happ^, enried cow-boys 1 tibo, 
day and night, enjoyed the company of Cneeshnk, and partook 
of his food and shared his affection I ' i 

If happened one day, ivbifd they tvcrC all together sitting in the 
shade, that the calves strayed away, Crfceihtia immediately pro- 
mised to collect'them and bring them bkck , but, mounting up into 
a tree, he could not obtain a sight of them The fact was, that on 
that day evil suggestions had seiaed’Brahma’S nJmd,* who could not 
reconcile to himself that the ftevatas ihduld all take this child, who 
had slain Pek Assoor and Aghe Assoor, ' for the Creator 6f the n orld , 
and, by way of tnal, he determined to steal away both cattle and 
boys , bemg convinced, that CreCshna, if he werC the Altni^hty, 
could sodn create others Accordingly he Stble thdnt all away, 4nd 
hid them in a cave of the mbuhtain quite inaccessible Creeshna, 
after a little reflection, discovered tins crafty tnck of Brahma , and 
immediately, by his power, created other calvta and boys, in hll 
tilings, as well in temper as citcmal marks, perfect rcscmhlances Of 
the Others, which he earned to tlic place where they had been silting, 
and at night tlicy went homo with him ai usual Tlic Cbws all took 
tlicm for llieir own calves, and rtm to mdcl them and giv6 them 
milk, and fondly licked tlicm The fathers ah'd mbtlicts also of tlic 
children took each, respectively, for tilclr own J so that hot the least 
iiispicion of the counterfeit arO'c oinong them hay, the ntnicmal 
ihd filial affections were cien greater than before An erttirc year 
lasscd in this manndr, when one day, the milCh-cowi, grazing by tliC 

TU rculit wBl be ftotd etnuoiulr to bar In amd, tint iW Knpal ti tic jmjjoettoo of 
ce of tie tect of Vctiiea irtrtooi to colt tie pcconir iteily of til dcretton ntom Bnina 
Iikiitt* 
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molintain wliere Brahma had concealed the calves, heard the lowing 
of tlieir o\Vn olFspring ; and, at an unusual time of the day, began 
to give down their milk to their young. Brahma was astonished at 
the circumstance, and did not know whether they were newly- 
•created calves, or those he had stolen ; nor could he, after the closed 
Examination, perceive any difference between them. His senses 
were for a time totally lost in amazement, and stiayed fiom his body. 
Bomehmes he thought that he saw all the cow-bows of the form and 
colour of Creeshna ; and, at others, he seemed to behold Brahma 
and Mahadeva, and all the Dcvatas, in praises and adoration, stand- 
ing before each cow-boy. Thus having for a time been deprived of 
intellect, as a punishment for his temerity, Brahma at length re- 
turned to his senses, as if he had awaked from sleep ; and, rubbing 
his eyes and starting fiom his place, came and prostrated all his four 
heads at Creeshna’s feet in a lit of the deepest repentance. Nor 
could C^reesiina for a time mitigate the seveie sense of shame which 
he experienced fiom the remembrance of his past folly. Brahma 
now commenced a long oration in apology for his conduct ; and, af- 
ter a multitude of excuses, the calvfes which had been created instead 
bf those he had stolen, and which he saw before his eyes, dissap- 
peared; ahd, though one entire year had elapsed during this de- 
graded stkte of Bfadima, it seemed to be no more than a moment 
since it happened : for, hotwitlistanding this presumptuous idea of 
trying CtEeshna’s bmiiipotence aiose on Aghe AsSoor’s being slain, 
he, at this' very moment, beheld the spot of ground where Creeshna 
had been Sitting and Eating witli the other Cow-boys, he saw him 
nov^ in tliE adt of cbllecting together the calves, and he heard. the 
cUw-boys, nn theit seeing Creeshna, calling out to him to make 
Hilste, adding, that they had not tasted any thing during his absence. 
Cfeeshni dftet this dismissed Brahma in comfort, and he himself sat 
' down nnd HniShed his meal with the boys, returned homewatd with 
them in the evening, and by the way began to play on his iSute, 
when men, and birds, and beasts, and Devatas, were ravished with 
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j)Iea5ure 'j Ii^e Gopws,^ v Iicn he came near their ^hihitations 
out and stood m the road to hear hinij and tears of pleasure 1 
their e) es, _whde their :]ieaits yeameir tou'ards the gentle C 
— The rajah here intcrruptei^ the narration, and asked of & 
AVhy did die Gopias prefer Creeshna to their property and di 
dren f Sekedeia ansn ered, “ There is nofliing in the worl 
than property and children exccjit life, and, therefore, Vccs 
rebrahm, ivhich is in our bodies, is most dear ,,WI)cn a j- 
in pain will ^lic look to his vealth and children instead of pi 
ease to his soul ) TJierefore Creeshna is the soul of all Iht 
and nodiing is so dear as the soul ” 

Thus Creeshna, diough onlj fire jears old, amused him» 
Balhadur, liis brother, and the other cow-boys, with all 
children’s sports when they ranged together in the woods or 
banks of the ponds One day a cow-boy professed a desii 
and cat the delicious fruits of the Tal ben, but had ha 
It' WHS liauntt^ by a rakslia named Dlicnck, whose dreadful cl 
for rapacity |and cruelty prevented all persons from going 
Creeshna, liowcicr, led them to the ben, and they all b 
gadicr the fiuit, when the noise thej made among die drj 
awakened the rakslia, who was sleeping there in the form ol 
ass Immediately starting up, he ran towards them with hi 
dants, ploughing up the earth widi Ins hoofs and teeth, and 
up to Balhadur, wlio was first, struck with his two forc-fee 
breast, and, retreating, endeavoured to repeat Iiu blow , but 
dur, with one of his hands, caught both the forc-fcct of the 
lifted him up in the air, and, swinging him over Ins head, 
him on the ground with such force diat his soul fled from hi 
After which Ballindiir and Creeshna cacli killed a number 
species of wild animal whose bod) that soul had animated 
cow -bo) s afterwards, in perfect scciint), plucked as much 1 
the) chose, and returned home 
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An infinite variety of these adventures caused the name of Creesh- 
na to be Tenerated by the good, and terrible to the wicked. Mon- 
sters in nature and monsteis out of nature were perpetually conjured 
. up to attack the divine infant, who, with ease, discomfited them all^ 
and gained new glory from every fresh combat. At length the great 
envenomed serpfent Kalli Nag a (literally or evil seipent) 

determined to try his strength with him, and, with his enormous 
bulk, took possession of the river Jumna, in whose bed he lay con- 
cealed and wliose stream he poisoned. The instant that the cattle 
tasted tlie water they fell down dead on tlie banks, and the cow-boys, 
going in the evening to bathe in the iivcr, as soon as they weie im- 
mersed and tlieir lips touched the flood, they also expired. Cieesh- 
na, being informed of tins dreadful calamity, immediately hastened 
down to the rivcr-side, and, by his omniscient power, soon disco- 
vered the cause. As his former companions lay dead in multitudes 
around him, he was filled with compassion at their untimely fate, 
and, casting upon them an epe of divine mejcp, they immediately 
,arose, and, with looks of astonishment, inq^uired what disaster had 
befallen them, and what enchantment had deprived them of their 
senses and recollection ? He restoied also the cattle to life, and all, 
when evening approached, went quietly home to their several occu- 
pations at Nanda’s faim. 

In the mean time, the passage of tlie river being obstructed by 
the recumbent serpent, and extirpation threatened both to men and 
beasts by the poisoned waters, Creeshna' determined at all events to 
attack die usurper, and clear the river of ^ its deadly infection.'^ He 
assumed no other appearance than that infantine one which naturally 
belonged to him in the assumed veil of mortality ; nor armed him- 
self with any other panoply than the sacred chank, and die innocence 
of a child. The next morning, therefore, at a time when Balhadur 


• As this whole history is allegorical, I cannot here avoid remarking, that the nuaters of death, 
the dire Lethean river, may here be alluded to, whose poison a Greater than Creeshna has removed, 
after vanquishing the serpent, the fetal cause of that irremeable stream being tainted. 
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^iS fisSSS soj^wtSilt}*, and^sjun^li ffic^$aCTe5's^ell'so']oud!' tiiat the 
ii^d ^rpfcnt^i^i oke” andlSS'ro'itiklje^ToTre^TS^^o u nW that had 

o 'I '-'h 3Hrati-\ /-iP-MOir jnitl,3?a3j37 01 i rid2'>jij a > ^ 

the insolence- tp'^omurb min Creeshna leapt from- tlte tree into the 
-. ' f" jOf, to.) (I, 01 u noodn 11 ,( 1 . W 'lu t lu iiu _ 

water, and dashed it about nolently noth his two hands 1 The Dc- 

wtas, alarrnid' bjPIthc n^oiaej' came Id '^ iicild' tiic^^i^ectacle , The 
m = Kilhola iillb ,aioil,iJiJu, Cl UJIUJJ .o.'^iLjJtu 

Sifpcnr vomited streams of fire irom his mouth andnosfals, aimed 

, ^ >-^..1 e. . prtv ei 1 . , •% j V . t rs riottti l 1 Jrtr\'^ hs fT T rmpl Qf" ' '' ' *• ' 
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at once a Ihousafid bites with his thpusana heads, ana twisted his 

Mip n o ti- , 1-01 -.la.lotv' L)0JO5iiPink™ai u > jm , 

enormous folds.ronnd Creeshna s whole body. On sceme i this. i the 
I'l L /•ii'jO 1 ( . - Z I'b,;!. 0 -J.a-ii (IT ijj -^*1 
cow-boys fell cwwii m despair , Ine unhappy omen w'as soon; pub- 

”^'li3tied^yir(iugllou't"GQkul ank the*fann .dlo^ccnce, Md^Xasodha, 

'‘®d’aifthe‘’ mm aii’ii wcimcnl irame^iaSy hasten ed'^tcjmbier to the 

spot by the tracts (5F the coirs and calves . and, as they ,did not ob- 
-’tcfino"' „ I M ,( I nio Jill, lit J(! 0 ' I mi .oi-m •' J j / , 

serve Creeshna among the cow-bays,, cagcrly„ inquired, of them 
n ,)niL ,11 1)0 iJ(, -lOO,® ..(iiiD aii, hi i't (.-i , , ' , 

where he, was, hut they were so uttcrlyiabsortHni in gnef and appro 
,rtr II unjli') / J i ..if Vi" ‘ . uril “i V t't' 

hcDston that they returned no answer This .silence threw the whole 

affltii’!" i''! iD.iirn .III >11/ . (I ->1') I ’ . 

multitude into, (xiraplete despair, and they fell prostrato, to the 
IJJ 111 jOiQfl.il jJ r\iiu ii^JJ >1 ■.‘-’,‘1 '"J'l ' " V , , 

ground Balhadur, however, cam_ at last, and .^he consoled the 

Gopas and Gopiai^ n^isug them that Crcc^na would overcome 

tins tlic .ci^tpst .of all ‘dangers with the same case as lie had tliat of 

' Tf I 1 1 I® mlt’j f \ Ti J "I ouL .,111 j > 

Pootna, Tcmavcrct, and, other Dityas and Rakshas , Creeshna, at 

I >a-f i , > j / li * , ‘i ' ^ ,.1 “ 

^ jlcnglli, seeing they were all come thither out pt their atrcmc^anxicty 
on Ins acTOunl, to relieve them, took iiold of tlic serpent’s heads, 
j’onc after anollicr, jmd, tcanng them from his body.jSKTj Hib foot 
ojrTnE^T, and began to dance in triumph on each of tlicm • The 


r 

• Sft tMji fttt fcpT W CiKcd <m the yptrfre »licr« (he fijct or//rrra4f/ pmm don tb«ltc*]Df iK 
/fTftmt The a ccocc t of Bildm ©f iHii pm of 0»r coottrt wiD pabjps betttr ejptdn tlie »*coaJ 
of Uie alcgorosJ pUin JflojtmJrc of h, oo wUch be ii rtproenteil errfoUed In the bodf ef ihe 
jerpm, •bile ibe Irriated iBlmtl i» icen kit Jmt ** Thn ttrptnx KiIH Nij* twfllliT: 

»pOft trfeeihia, end beet Wm h»ekwMdj> bet be ? ttcevttifif bleudC 
t'jeecrd the terpcsr'i teed to ilut decree ih*t ooi Iroowlcj’wbn to do be twVcted UemU abeot 
la» body t boi Cmaltna jadaaDy iccrcued ibe twlk of Jui loJjf U i jch • mtrMfr tb^ l-e 
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monster stiuggled in vain ; and, after expending all his poison, foum 
himself totally overwhelmed by the supcnor power of his antagdnisl 
who might propeily be called the shength of the world. The wif 
of the serpent, and his children, (for, all the gods, superior and in 
ferioi, of India are married,) now came to the water-side, and en 
treated Creeshna to release him, acknowledging that they knew th( 
Saviour of the world to have been boin in Gokul; and that he, wh( 
is under his foot, whether as a fiiend or an enemy, has, by tha 
circumstance, secured his liberation. They plead the serpent’s malig- 
nant disposition and constitution to have been given him by Creeshm 
himself ; and, among other apologies, observe, that, in consequence 
of this event, the name of Kalli-Naga will subsist to the end o; 
the world, since each of his heads has been honoured with a toucl: 
of Creeshna* s foot, Creeshna at length took pity on tlie seipent’f 
wife and children; and said to him, “ Begone quickly into the 
abyss ; this place is not proper for thee. Since I have combated 
witli thee, thy name shall remain duiing all the peiiod of time; and 
Devatas and men shall henceforth remember thee without dismay.” 
So the serpent, with his wife and children, went into the abyss ; 
and all that water, which had been infected by his poison, became 
pure and wholesome. 

After this victory, Creeshna came out of the water, in external 
appearance shuddering and shivering like a child, and clung close 
to his modier’s side. Yasodha and all the Gopias were extremely 
alaimed, except only Balhadur, who was smiling. Nanda remarked 
this, and concluded that he would not have smiled if there had been 
any real, danger. On asking him, he replied, “ That he laughed to 


serpent, ready to burst by being so enormously distended, was forced to let go his hold, being 
ready to drop down dead for want of strength ” - This gradual distention of the body of Creeshna, 
until he made it too large and ponderous for the voluminous folds of the serpent to entwine, ought 
to have been represented on the plate , but I did not choose to alter the engraving, except in the 
circumstance of giving a face to Creeshna more compauble with the extreme youth and acknow- 
ledged beauty of the young deity. 
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think Crccshna tvas totallj fearless while treading on the serpent’s 
thousand heads nitli his feet, yet no^ stood trembling by the stde-of 
his'' ruciHier ’’’’‘The daj^^ beginning io draw npariitsicloBe^ all the 
pe’oplej hotli'lm'all and great, eat^and drank there, and laid down to 
slccji' ’^S&'ddcnly, at' midnigbf, piey found ibcmsdvts rnitbp midst 
of a- nrc vibicli bad seized ^tbe^jilnglc onfall sidcsiof tbem, so that 
tlicrb'^'seem'c&' no’way for^them to jesppcjte fur} , Tlicyi were all 
quickly' roused, and tbcir nhplejCare, n-as bow to save Crecshnai 
He, knowing (heir thonglits, took,, all the, firp mto Jus mouth land 
swallowed it, and no one knew lipn it, n'as cxbnguished,, but ail 
thought It had”dicd away of itself After returnmg thanks to God 
for their dehve^, they nent in tlie morning to Bmdrcbenito their 
usual 'occupations! ^ ‘ e 

While Crccshna and the otiicr cliildrcn n-crc. amusing thcmsclres 
vith sjiortf suitable' to tlidir agC; a certam gigantic Ditya assumed the 
figure of a young child and mixed witli tliem, undiscovered by all 
but Crccshna, who told Ram of it They then proposed a phy| m 
nhich die conquerors should ndc on the backs of die losers, and 
Ram 'ivas in one party and Crccshna in die olher i Ram’s part) 
conquered and cacli mounted upon Ins fellow Ram rode upon the 
giant,' nlio, non dunking die day n-as gamed, mounted up into tliu 
air nitb Ram on bis back and assumed Jus natural shape, nliilc all 
die odicrs went ton-ards Bindrcbcn Ram, liaiing been forewarned b) 
Crccslim, was not ilanncd, but, on the contrarj, rendered himself so 
licai j that die Ditj-a could no longer support him, and Ram striking 
him some blon'S at the same time nidi Ins fist, the Ditja foil to die 
ground , and the children were riot arni'cd at Bindrcbcn nlicn they 
nerc made happy b) dm spectacle, and praised Ram for basing so 
opportunel} asenged Ins nicked intentions 

One daj, nbilc Crccsliiia and Ins companions bad been plajing 
in the nood, the cowsstrajed so far m feeding, that lliC) could not 
be found , but Crccshna mounted a high tree, and, calling each con 
nidi a loud loicc bj her own name, collected tbem all tocher, 
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but, as they >vere going home, on a sudden they ifound themselves 
ill the face of' a mighty conflagiation, which came on them as swift 
as a horse in full gallop. Immediately they flew to their known 
protcctoi, Crceshna, who^ told them to shut all their eyes while 
he tlioiight of a remedy ; and, in an instant, on his bidding them 
open them again, they saw ncithei tlie fiie noi the same place in 
Bindreben. The tows were where they had been all mustered, and 
they kept their way homewaid. When they came near to Bindre- 
ben the sound of Ciceshna’s flute stiuck the ears of the Gopiaa; all 
came to the end of the load to wait for him; for, they had deter- 
mined not to eat any food till they should see the ease-inspiring 
countenance of Bhagavat. When tlieii several children arrived, 
they demanded of them why they had made their return so late ? 
They answeied, that they had that day escaped a gieat calamity ,* ha- 
ving been in danger of a dreadful fire, which Cieeshna’s power 
had extinguished. The Gopias immediately went to Nanda’s house 
with this account, but Yasodha paid no ciedit to it, as not thinking it 
possible for childien to opeiate such miiacles. ' ■ 

When the hot wind had passed away and the season of Beresat 
(spring) came on ; when the earth le-assumed its green livery, and the 
bow of heaven beamed benediction oh the human race ; at this beauti- 
ful season, and in a place where nature had lavished all her charms, 
did Creeshna amuse himself sometimes with the veena and sometimes 
with his flute, so that the waters stood still to hear him, and the birds 
lost the power over their wings. The Gopias, who at that time weic 
in Berjepooree, were all fascinated with the sound ; and, coming out 
of their doors, assembled tumultuously together with the most ardent 
desire to behold him. With one voice they exclamed, “ O that 
flute of heavenly fabrication is above all eulogy ! O the happiness of 
that reed which rests on his divine lip, and Irom which he produces 
those heavenly sounda which steal away the souls from Soors and As- 
soors, from Mena and Eendra !” On hearing its bewitching notes, the 
daughters of the Devatas came also to the spot; and, standing w;tli 
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and other,tran«parent,pool 3 and fountains, wlicnc 
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dnnlji" jj^^yuipij 6 aip,^l“^Pjliappy trees of this wood, under nliose 

diick,slja^p. jCri^cshna delights to slumb'er!* " Another' cxcldimcd, 

“ Melodious, above all, is the flute wliicAi rcsiiics for ever ilri^his lip •’ 
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Anotlier said, “ Honoured above all existing atlimals are tlicsc cattle 

^ ‘7 ,ivnf ti ui* n' f j -tifUK) ( f fi s »j * 

■\\hich tlic Creator himself leads toajasturc I Tliifs ,did (hd Gopias 
plungeJDtOj tlic j fotljpmlcss ocean of love, and admire Itiin who had 
on a Ycllon robe,, a peacock’s fcatlicr'bn bis head, a bnlliant risary 

J hi , ir: ‘ , 1 I, , , 1 ij. 


round his neck, and arflutc on Ins" lip. and they said to cadi 'litlicr, 

1 '1 — 1 „. nl’l .i.„„ 


How happy nrc,MC whom he condescends tOjloic'’ pn short, 
by thcirjpuntyi of^faitli and zeal of attachment, tlicir hearts, at 
length, became illumined, and they knew and comprehended that 


Crccslma was tlie Creator of die world 

It 15 a Ipng established custom lliai, in one moritli of each )bar, 
the maideps of Hindostan, after bathing m the riicr, sliotild Jicrform 
a Ecrsncc to Dirarani Uci’a to obtain their desires, which are all for 
a well-fated husband, and on dial day ibcj fast In conlormily 
to diat custom, the whole band of the Gopias performed dicir worship, 
and uttered their wishes, which were all for Creeshm , and, haring 
fasted, as was requisite, the^ took die scsscls necci<arj for dir wor- 
slnp, and went awa\ to badic in die Jumna Creedma tollowcd 
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ein unseen ; ancJ^ when they had^all stripped and were got into the 
itcr and, amusing tlicmsefves, he canie and;'hi^in"^SlI%‘th‘cMhes, 



eproachcd hiTn,' in 'liojoes^or '"getting 
ents; iie assuicd them lie sliould nbi lelui'n tticin uh'iiP they ' ckiiie 
c by-oiic naked out oF the water to claini them. A'ftei niu6h' he- ‘ 
ation,^and many attempts ko pa'lliatc the ligoui^ of thl^'i&sbluWfij 
ey at iast complied'; an<^, cofiiing out a'nd lippVoachih^Iifm^'ih 
ode- prescribed, refceived tlieir several" dresses.* — R,ijah’'-Peree- ’ 
leetc then demanded hb\v all this injustice ahd indelicacy cbuld""' 
ladrate yith the divinity? ^ekedeva ahswbVb'd, “ That, 'first!,''* iF ‘o' 
IS not' proper by anySneahs fbi a \v6raah Ab ‘ bafhe'“ peifebfly’''‘^‘‘ 
ked j and that, on doing so,' she" could^bnly ^be' fibfe’d^Aom 
ime by paying the penalty which in India ’is called peeiiibhhe4‘‘^^ 
d consists . in poming from- the' water' nake'd in^sight''' of ‘m^eh.^ 
■eeshna, therefpie, acted' in confoimity to4he''bVclinances’''bf‘'tlib’ ' " 
sda, to confiinithe piinciples ofiehgibn in d‘emanding'fh|epeel*a(ih-^'* 

:t. Those maidens, too, though they assume'd''the"appeaFahce'bf 
ame and bashfulness, weie inwardly rejoiced at the circu’mMahce, " 
the lover rejoices at every thing that procures him the siglii of liis 
loved.” The maidens then went home, and Crebshh’a^’said ^tb 
cm, “ In a very short time shall ye obtain the object of 'yotr 

1 J» ' ’ ^ f , fOT 

ishes. 

I / * t 

Once a year, too, the Gopas and Gopi'as were accustomed tb^ bef " 
brate a Yug, in honour of Eendra. When the anhiverkry came, 
anda and all the rest made theii prepafatibns accoidihgly, ''and col- 
cted together a gi eat' quantity of money, and a variety "of articles', 
r the purpose. While this was doing, Creeshna came info" their 
;embly, and very dutifully requested of his faflier and the other 
;ads of the place to tell him wherefore' all these things 'were col- 
cted, since the young could' only reddve iristruedons 'from the" 
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a^edJ Nand^ansn,ered,,ihat,fill th’ese.tnrticles Woujd be expended 
on n "i^g, inihonopr,of fE!endra,,byi nbosejpropitiation rain would 
descend on ,the|parth, lojeMvc the vegetables, and refresh iman and 
|jeast Creeslma_iiext,jjWrtli„-njany apologies, begged' leave to ask 
whether any ram fel| ip^tljosc places where mep onlitted (o propitiate 
Ecndra? But|not oneaf,them phose lo)anjwer * Hcitlipn added, 
jhat ram fell by the power of die fMpnghty 1 that, man must be ex- 
cecdmgly wpak and forgetful nof to address dieniscWcs tp that Being, 
ot, whom Eendra himself stpod in need That good and enl,' case 
pp^j(|ifficulty, pleasure and paip, were the lot^f cacli individual, as 
the Creator ordained , ^pd Ecndra .had notlimg to do with it i IJe 
-(ljet[cfore veryaubqiis|i\c|y pj^oposed, diat alllthesc preparabonp, wliidh 
Ipd cost so -much tfpublc m collecting, should be diptnbuted among 
(1)0 Brajimms, that part should, be given for food to the cows, and 
tlie remainder to t|io nqpcssitous of every description and he otsured 
them flictr aflain popldnof fpil to prosper,- pt’CM niorp dian m other 
)p4r3 Tl^is proposal lyas'grcatjy adfmrcd by thCjWiscr part of the 
assembly, but thp;iC, w^ipwcrcof more confmctl notions, wondered 
that a cliild .should presume to interfere wtli tlic concerns of the 
Dcvittas Howeicr, m the end, the contriicr of all affairs succeed- 
ed m persuading them to adopt liis proposition , so that, getting to- 
gether their best apparel, 4”'* ornamenting llio boms and bodicJ of 
tl^cir COW'S, they went to the piountain Goverdhana, and, going 
three times the circuit ol the mountain, eat the feast Crccslma, 
unpcrccwcd, took die fim morsel and put it to Ins mouth, and said, 
“ Nfay Brahma, Vecshmi, Mohadeva, and all the Dcralas of the 
three worlds, be satisfied herew itli ’ The instant in which he put 
tlip mpr»cl logins mouth, 4t ,cxlcndc<l to all the existences of all the 
worhls, justas water, poured put on the ropt ot a tret, exliaifis its 
rclrcrhiiig moiitpri to all i|ie leaves and branclitt f 
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As llic ineii of the Bon neglected the Ydg that yeai, in honoui of 
Ecnclia, and as Eendra knew at the instigation of 'Cfeeshna, he 
tlioiight it necessary to bring them back to tbeii diit}^ by seventy ; 
concciMogCiceshna to have been no nioie'tbaira moital, and ineamng 
to put him to shame. Accoidingl)'-, summoliifig the guardtairspnit of 
rain, lie ordeied him to Jet loose the lain that was^icseived for the 
day of judgement, and to send such a sloim' 'for seven days and 
niglits success! vcl)'-, that all the meh ahd beasts of the place should 
be diowned ; but to take caie that it did not laih in’any other pait. 
Accoidmgly, on the same instant began’ a most violent stoim of rain, 
falling in vast torrents, with hail like laige stones, and most teiiific 
thunder. The men of the Ben, in' agonjv called on Ciceshna, who* 

( ^ j 

desired them ah to get on the mountain Goveidhana, and take' le- 

r j , 

fuger in a ca\e theic, with then cattle and cdectsh' which they did.. 
Ciceshna ihen lifted up the mountain on Ins Utile finger, 'with as muck 
ease as if H had been a lotos, and held it up above the storm ; so thaf 
the inhabitants were peifectly securcl Eendra, finding his anger 
took no effecl, at length discos eied, to his' infinite shame and morti- 
fication, that Creeshna was the Almighty'; and^ that he had been 
iittcily deceived in siqiposing him a human creature. So he caused' 
the storm to cease, not without vi'olent apjireh'ensions on his owri ac- 
count, Creeshna, when the rain'\Vas" ovef^ restoied the' mountain . 
to its place. 

The men of the Ben' then left’ Goveidhana, and went home, won-' 
dering how a> child of seven yeais old could perform such ‘mil aefes, 
assuring themselves - he ' must be Perebrahme ; recounhiig alibis' 
feats from the time he was one year old'; 'and telhhg NandTthat He' 
never could' be his child, but must be he who is exempt from 
bqtli' birth and- death. Nanda replied, “ ft must be so; for, at the 
period of naming him!, the- venerable priest Garga told me, “ This 
ehUd’iS''the Almighty- Creator, who hath before taken-difiefent bodied 
of a^red colour,- of white, of yellow-, arid of Hack, - in his vaiious 
incarnations, and "sybo now again hath assumed ‘a* blacH colour, since' . 
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m black all otlicr colours arc absorbed , and this child is tlie Son 
of Vasudeva, for which reason he shall be called Vasudeva, and 
shall also assume a differept name, according to his several feats He 
shall remove all gnef and trouble from the Gopias and cow-herds, 
and doubtless this is Bhagavan ” From that day, Nanda and tlic 
rest gave credit to what the joung boys had related of Crceshna, 
which they before deemed incredible Eendra, extremely abashed 
at his own ignorance and presumption, threw himself to the ground 
from off his lofty elephant Iravut, and,)taking with him rtlie cow 
Karadeva, prostrated himself at Creeshna’s feet in an agony of shame, 
and made the most submissive apologies Creeshna easily forgare 
him , and, after a lecture, in which he told him, that he, Creeshna, 
was the same who is called by some the Almighty Power, and by 
ptbers Necessity, and by otliers Fate, or Prcdestmation, bid him go 
home Iravut and Kamdeva, who stood by, burst out m accents of 
praise and thanksgiving Tlic Kmners and Gandliarvcs wlio accom- 
panied Eendra rained flowers without number, cows out of joy 
dropped dicir milk, trees and shrubs acquired new leaves, tlie water 
of tlic nver dashed its wares wnth transport, and rubies and diamonds 
w ere found at its bottom 

Eendra went away on the lOtli day of tlic moon , Nanda fasted on 
the lltli , and on the 12th, at day-break, went toballic in the Jumna 
When he went in, the guardians of the stream, who arc die servants 
of the Devata Vanina, humed him away under water [that is, Nanda 
was, by some accident, drowned] As Nanda delayed so very long Ins 
return home, his people went out and searched for him every where, 
but in vain Ram, too, and Rohecncc, and "iasodha, anxiously ex- 
plored every place for him, and Crceshna offered to do so also After 
a hide reflection Crceshna found that he was under water, and plunged 
after him into the stream Varuna, and the other Devatas who were 
in Patal, (Hades,) learning Creeslina’s approacli, came with reve- 
rence to sidute him, while the former wondered to see the Devatas 
of Patal fall at his son s feet Varuna now made many entreaties for 
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pardon for his seivants eiior in bringing Nanda thither. Creeshim 
smiled benevolently ; and, taking Nanda by tlie hand, led him back 
to the terrestual region from his watery abode : nor did Nanda re- 
collect any of the circumstances that liad passed iindei water, but as 
a dieam. Great rejoicings wcic made on his return.'"'^ ' .■'s ^ 

,.At a season of just and dcliciotis tempeiathre^'of Veather; on a 
certain beautiful evening, Cieeshna came to Bihefrebenj ”'The De- 
vatas,, in honour of the moon shining' in ■ils"incridi‘bf liistrO^ had 
adorned themselves in vai legated' chains of pOarli an'ib.nibies, had 
robed themselves jn vestments of a lose-colour,' and'\’(ibbed them- 
selves with saflron, so that the earth ieccived""fr^sh spltendbr from 
their appeal ance, and a warm and sweet aii bre^thed'^around, when 
Creeshna began to play on his flute. ' Immediately oh hearing it, the 
Gopias all left their, several occupations unfinisheef, arid ran' out to 
listen : even those, whose husbands or parents forbade them, sent 
their hcaits and souls to the place whence the so'und piocOOded ; and, 
thus enflanied with passioii and huiried ,away frohV’theniselves by 
the ardor of desire, they became worthy of eteinaliibeiatidn. — Rajali 
Pereecheete expressed, his surprise that these women," wbo’dcriew not 
but that Creeshna was a moital, and whose desires' wdfe’ perfectly 
correspondent to their belief, should be worthy of mooXt. Seke- 
deva answered, “ That the Gopias, having always fourid Creeshna 
most friendly and attached to them, might well be rewarded for their 
love, /when Seesoppal obtained liberation notwidistanding all his 
blasphemies and abominations. So also Pootna, and die Rakshas, 
and Dityas, emissaries of Cansa, who came to kill Creeshna, all ob- 
tained liberation t, from him; and, indeed, in this 'Creeshna- Avatar, 
wherein the Almighty took a beautiful form, whoever smeefely bent 
;'his heart towards him, whethertin attachment of m^enrriity, obtained 
liberation.” -TtCreeshna seeing the Gopias there, afiected to ask them, 

“ If ‘all was not well at hpjne ? That they had come out thither, 

r ^ -'y I- ^ 1 ^ ''Ul r ti 

at nisht, too,^^ when it was nejtlfer .usual, nor decent for women to 
leave their houses. If the serenity of the night, which is the pro- 
VOL. II. Z 
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andteriof desire, had tempted them thither, tliey ought to direct 
those desires towards their husbands, and so obtain at once physical 
and Inental satisfaction If they should say they came to see liini, it 
was iwell ) He had a due regard for the good will of liis friends, but 
he advised them by all means to return directly home, as all dutiful 
, wives should do, to their husbands, and not nsk their comfort m this 
world and happiness m the next by slight or ill conduct towards 
them , since the Vedas, which are the very words of God, declare 
that a husband, however defective or cnmmal, is in the place of die 
Almiglity to his wife, therefore they must immediately go home ”• 
This speecli threw them all info deqiair, which they manifested by 
all manner of incoherences One of them even said, that, “ When 
frenzy and distraction seized the mind, all duties! and all worldly 
rnoUves n ere -overturned and forgotten, and diat, ns they ■nerc al- 
together intoxicated by die sound of his flute, it was m \-am to preach 
up to dicm dieir duty or attachment to their husbands That dicy 
well knevv that those who would profess an attachment to him must 
renounce all othef connexions, as they did, and dial dicy knew him 
to be Bhagavan Perebrahmc , diat, if he ordered them to go, they 
were lame, and their feet would notsUr, but, if he called them to 
him, they Jlav Tliat, in short, separate himself as much as he 
would, corporally, he could not escape from their hearts and minds ” 
Crccslina, perceiving them dius sincerely inflamed, would not be 
too harsh with them, but took each of (hem in his arras, and treated 
diem with equal ' tenderness and familiarity, so that, at Icngdi, all 
the happiness and transport that arc to be found in die world were 
collected into one place, in die hearts of die Gopias. V licrcvcr 
they turned, Crecslina was close to them , and, as women naturally 
acquiesce in the truth of an idea that pleases them, diey concluded 


• THj ilctuirc mutlc mongh to die iteipctinn dT lie Ijii, win cor gtui Creeilca earj 
fcralc lulmutn ia Eoicpem rfctoet. 
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■Creeshna to be equally fond of them, when, on a sudden, he totally 
disappeared fi*om among them. 

When Creeshna had thus vanished, the Gopias, like a stag strayed 
from the herd, staied round them on every side m extieme. astonish- 
ment and despair. They became at once utterly bereaved of sense 
and reflection, and demanded news of Creeshna from eveiy thing they 
saw : not a tiee ol flower that they passed was uninteiiogated. At 
last they addressed the Eaith, so often ennobled by the touch of his 
foot. The Earth,” said they, “ ceitainly enjoyed his legard ; for 
he it was who, when Hirinakassap’^ had driven it to Fatal with a 
spurn of his foot, biought it up again onfliis tusk, and he demanded 
nothing else but the Earth of Rajah Bah,-f' and completely engiossed it 
to himself befoie he had finished his three steps : therefore the Earth,” 
they argued,' “ could not be ignorant wheie he was.” ‘ While they 
were til us raving and looking wildly about, one of them espied the 
punt of Creeshna’s foot in the sand,' and immediately they all set out 
to follow that tract ; and,' while thus agitated between hope and de- 
spau, they espied anothei print, of his foot, and with it that of a wo- 
man. This incieased theirdove and sorrow by the addition of exces- 
sive jealousy. They soon came to the green turf where the -footsteps 
could no longer be traced, and 'they wandered about dejected and 
forlorn ; when, on a sudden, they saw a woman whom they imme- 
diately knew for the late companion of Creeshna, and, on asking her 
wheie he was, they found that she too was still more a prey to the 
most poignant grief for his absence, and she united her sorrows to 
the rest At length, one of them proposed to cease all tliis idle 
seaich and fruitless wandering, and sit down together to feed their 
passion by relating the actions of Creeshna’s childhood. According- 
ly they sat down in tlie very place where he had left them, and be- 
gan to act over again all his mischievous tricks and miracles : the 
throwing down of the milk and obstruction of the process of making 

f Alluding to the Bamun Avatar. 


* Referring to the Vara Avatar. 
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unoter of desire, had tempted tliera tliitlier, tliey ought to direct 
those desires tovrards their husbands, and so obtain at once physical 
nnd mental satisfaction If they should say they came to sec him, it 
M-as well He had a due regard for the good will of his fnends, but 
he advised them by all means to return directly home, as all dutiful 
avivcs should do, to tlieir husbands, and not nsk their comfort m this 
world and happiriess m tlie next by slight or ill conduct towards 
them , since the Vedas, which are the very words of God, declare 
that a husband, however defective or cnmmal, is in the place of tlic 
Almiglity to his wnfc, therefore they must immediately go home 
This speech threw them all into despair, which they manifested by 
all manner of incoherences One of them even said, that, “ WliCn 
frenzy and distracnon seized the mind, all duties and all worldly 
motives were overturned and forgotten, and Uiat, as tliey were al- 
together intovcated by tlie sound of his flute, it was m vam to preach 
up to tlicm their duty or attachment to dieir liusbands. That they 
well knew that tliose who would profess an attachment to him must 
renounce all otiior connexions, as they did, and tliat tliey knew him 
to be Bhagaian Perebrahme , tliat, if he ordered them to go, tliCy 
were lame, and their feet would not stir, but, if lie called tlicm to 
him, they flew Tliat, in short, separate himself as much as ho 
would, corporally, he could not escape from their hearts and mmds ” 
Creeshna, perceiiing tlicm thus sincerely inflamed, would not be 
too harsh witli them, but took each of (liem in his arms, and treated 
them wath equal tenderness and familianty , so tliat, at Icngtli, iiH 
the happiness and transport that arc to be found m the world were 
collected into one place, in the hearts of die Gopias Vhcrcicr 
they turned, Creeshna ivas close to them , and, as women naturally 
acquiesce in the tnith of an idea that pleases diem, dicy concluded 


Ttli dc<mcf loittbk rnoogh to tie dfipctltm of lAe Eiit wHJ cot pam Crfaiea tojny 
female adnuttn In Earefean rtf lent. 
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€reesbna to be equally fond of them, when, on a sudden, he totally 
disappeared fiom among them. 

When Creeshna had thus vanished, the Gopias, like a stag strayed 
fioni the held, staied loimd them on every side m extiemet astonish- 
ment and despaii. They became at once utterly bereaved of sense 
and reflection, and demanded news of Creeshna from eveiy thing they 
saw : not a. tiec oi flowei that they passed was uninteiiogated. At 
last they addressed the Eaitli, so often ennobled by the touch of his 
foot. “ The Earth,” said they, “ certainly enjoyed his legard ; for 
be it was who, when Hirinakassap" had driven it to Fatal with a 
spuin of his foot, biought it up again on'his tusk, and lie demanded 
nothing else but the Earth of Rajah Bali,‘f' and completely engrossed it 
to himself befoie he had finished his three steps : therefore the Earth,” 
they argued, “ could not be ignorant where he was.” ‘ While they 
weie tlius laving and looking wildly about, one of them espied the 
piint of Creeshna’s foot in the sand, and immediately they all set out 
to follow that tract ; and, while thus agitated between hope and de- 
spair, they espied anothei print of his foot, and with it that of a wo- 
man. This mci eased theirdove and sorrow by the addition of exces- 
sive jealousy. They soon came to the green turf where the footsteps 
could no longei be traced, and 'they wandered about dejected and 
forlorn ; when, on a sudden, they saw a woman whom they imme- 
diately knew for the late companion of Creeshna, and, on asking her 
wheie he was, they found that she too was still more a prey >to the 
most poignant grief for his absence, and she united her sorrows to 
the rest. At length, one of them proposed to cease all tliis idle 
seaich and fruitless wandering, and sit down together to feed their 
passion by relating the actions of Cieeshna’s childhood. According- 
ly they sat down in tlie very place where he had left them, and be- 
gan to, act over again all his mischievous tricks and miracles: the 
throwing down of the milk and obstruction of the process of making 

* Referring to the Vara Avatar. t Alluding to the Bamun Avatar. 
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the butter , afterwards the killing of Pek Asaoor and Vetes Ajsoor 
Then one made an image of the shape of the mountain Goverdhana 
by a cloth on a shalee, and another, tinging herself with tlie colour of 
Creeshna, held it up on her finger , and, m short, they had so heated 
their imaginations, that the tremblmg of a leaf made them look an- 
xiously on all sides to see if Creeshna were not commg In truth, so 
transported were tliey with gnef and affection, that diey no longer 
knew where they were or what they were doing Creeshna at last 
took pity on the gnef and despair of the Gopias, and suddenly ap- 
peared among them, nor did they know which way he came 
They first all offered hun worship with flowers , tlien one took the 
lotos he had in his hand, and each of them took hold of botli his 
hands, and all began to ask why he bad left tliem, and all caressed 
him, expressing in different language, aepons, and attitudes, tlic 
same passion 

Creeshna having promised tlie Gopias tliat lie would continue to 
therii his kindness, they hecame elated with the happiness and eleva- 
tion of the fourteen stages of tlie universe, and all rose up, and 
taking hold of his hands, began to dance — The rajah said, “ Slie 
who had thus seized hold of Creeshna’s hand had certainly cause to 
be proud , but what became of the others ?” Sekedeva answered, 
“ That tlic omnipotent Creator multiplied his form in proportion to 
tlie number of all tlic Gopias, and himself guing his hand to 
each of them, and taking the hand of each of tliem in his own 
hand, began to dance, so tliat each of them saw and behoved 
that Creeshna was close to her side ” — Tlie Deiatas, and Brahma, 
and Mahadcm, and all the rest, left their several stations, and, sus- 
pendmg their austerities, came thither as spectators and presented all 
manner of flowers In that agitation of tlic feet, and delicate mo 
tion of the limbs and waist, all the refinement of the Oriental dance 
was exhibited The moisture of pcrspirauon came on the cheeks 
of the Gopias, their hair was dislicicllcd, and their jetty tresses 
trembled over their necks, resembling black makes feeding on the 
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dew of the hyacinth. Each of the Gopias, as, she became tired with 
dancing, taking hold of Cieeshna’s hand,,, sat .down or stood up with 
her hand round his neck and hci head., leaning ;on his shoulder in 
the most graceful and affectionate manner. On the' giound where 
they had danced many flowers fell fiom the bosoms of the Gopias, 
and multitudes of bees, attracted by the fiagiance, swarmed about 
them. The listenei could not depait aftei once heaiing the sound 
of the flute and the tinkling of the Gopias’ feet; nor could the 
biids stir a wing; while the pupils of the Gopias’ eyes, all- turned 
towards Cieeshna. In short, aftei a thousand sports, they -went to 
bathe, and renewed their cai esses in the Jumna. The enjoyment 
of Creeshna with the Gopias, and of tire Gopias witli Creeshna, is a 
mystery, and cannot be described.*^ 

One day, by Cansa’s ordei, Breeksheb Assoor Ditya went to Bin- 
dreben in the foim of an immense bull, his eyes inflamed with rage, 
his tail erected and bent over his head, his, belly enormously dis- 
tended, while his horns pierced the sky. Every moment fire 
flashed from Bis mouth, he toie up the earth as he walked along, 
and all animals fell down teirified at his bellowing. The^ in- 
habitants of the Ben, in this calamity, all called upon Creeshna, 
who, after comforting them, went towards tire Ditya, and called ,to 
him at a distance,’ telling him that he knew him peifectly well un- 
dei the disguise of a bull ; that, if any disease tormented him, and 
made him thus frantic, he would cure him. Breeksheb, rejoicing tc 
find so easily what he came for, ran towards him with intent at one 
plunge to toss him oyer the fourteen Dweepas : but Bhagavan seized 
both his horns with his two hands and threw him back eighteen 
steps ; and thus for an hour together, as often as the bull made a push 
forwards, Creeshna thrbw him as much, back waids ; so that his strength 
being quite exhausted,' and having lost his breath, he fell to the 
ground. Creeshna then, seizing him, violently twisted his neck 

• There is a print of this dance in Holwelh It is supposed to represent the circular dance of 
the PLANETS round tht sun, warmed by his influence and. guided by his raj 
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round tiU (he blodd floned from his moUtfi and nose, and his soul 
fled from Ins ponderous Body ‘ At this act the Devatas sung pftise^, 
and raihed domi floncrs from listen ^ ' ' n,i j 

Cansa sdon heard the sad ‘news of tbe Dityi s "death and, at tlic 
same time, Nared came to Cansa,'and said,'“ Xnofr jou not, O Can- 
sa ' tliat the slayer of so many Tiityas and Rakshis, die nlio liatli 
now killed ) our' might} chdmpion BrecksheB Assoorj ss (ho son ot 
Vasudeva and Devaci, though reputed tlic son of Nanda and Vaso- 
dha , that the girl, whom )Ou dajhed aganist'thc stones, supposing 
it the daughter of Devaa, was, in fact, -tlie daughter of "yasodln, cx 
changed for a *son , and that Ram is the ’real ion of Vasudera, boni 
of Rohecncc, who was detained iniGokul for fear of you I told }OU 
M hat would happen at the time of Devacds delivery} but you huvo 
not the control of fate, nor'ean you change what heaven has de- 
creed ’ Cansa was greatly alarmed at this speech of Nared, and 
felt Ins strength dimmish within' him Honeicr, he put Vasudeva 
and Devaci again into pnson, 'whom' he had released, and, sending 
for Keishee, tlie chief of his Deos, sVith vanous arguments solicited 
him to go and kill Creeshna , and, after dismissing him, sent for 
Chandoor, and Mooshtek, and Seleb, and Seick, Ini guards and 
svrcsticrs, and said, “ Ram and Creeshna, '‘reputed sons of Nanda, 
but, in fact, sons of Vasudeva, will be inntcd Iiitlicr on some pre- 
tence or other, and you mu't kill tlicra in the way of your profession, 
for they arc mcer }oudis without strength, though to me, alas' as 
the angel of death First, then, prepare a place for the assault, with 
a proper clciated scat for myself and my fnends to behold it in safety , 
and let the inner gate be richly decorated and fortified, that my com- 
panions and iraicrs, and all the strongest of m) guards, ma} keep 
ward there And before that let there be anotlier gate made, where 
Keel Assoor, the elephant chief of all m} elephants, must be stationed, 
lint, w hen the lads come lliitlicr, hc ma) dash them to pieces w iili Iiii 
trunk and feet Let there also be jet another gate made before these, 
w here must be placed the strong bow, for the Dlianook lug, and 
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entiance must be denied to, the lads there, unless the/ shall first bend 
that bow. The boys, desiious to see, the exhibition, will naturally 
endeavoiu to draw the bow, but it is not .an affair for such striplings 
as they are, and then will be the time for myi iron-fisted champions 
to dispatch them.” After this, Cansa selected from among all his 
fiiendsyi/Z-7 007-, whom, witli blandishing speeches >and even the hum- 
blest entieaties, he besought to assist him in accomplishing the death 
of Ram and Creeshna; telling him that, as Eendia, by tlie aid of 
Veeshnu, subjected all the,Devatas, so should he himself succeed by 
the help of Akroor., He uiged him to use every artifice to induce 
Creeshna and Ram to come to Mathuia;, adding- that, although it was 
his destiny to die by the eighth son of Devaci, yet still every animal 
was led by the natural fondness for life to exeit himself to avert the 
stroke. He told him -that the only means of salvation for him left was 
to get Creeshna, and Ram, and Nanda, and all the cow-herds, into 
his power ; that he had proidded various means for their destruction, 
first by the Dhanook Yug, tlien by Keel Assoor, the elephant, 
and, on failure of those means, by Chandooi and Mooshtek in wrest- 
ling. Then the tyrant exultingly exclaimed, “ Yes, I will kill 
Vasudeva and Devaci ; and afterwards my own fathei Ogui- Sein, 
who is their protector, shall feel -my vengeance, and my heart will 
beat ease. After this I, shall .enjoy a long-extended reign, and I 
will pay all lespectful attention, to Rajah Jarasandha,' my patron and 
tutor, and to my other; film and tried friends. Bring 'hither, theie- 
fore, without delay; O Akrpor ! r those .whom I have doomed to de- 
struction, but det rny intentions, be a profound secret. Your public 
pretence must be. the bow and the yrestlmg. To see the coiftlict I 
will invite all the neighbouring^ chiefs, ' and the- day of Creeshna’s - 
death- shall be devoted to the, -joys of the banquets” Akroor was 
veiy little, persuaded (by Cansa’s'speech ; but, - after long- silence, ha- 
ving apologized for hi& freedom; qbserved, - “ That Eendra, whose 
weapon was the bejere, , and Ravan', who had holden,- death m 
chains, yet could not finally parry his inevitable dart. All must die, 
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and it IS natural to animals to struggle btith Ivitb hand and foot svlien 
expiring, as you now do Remember, from fate there is no escape 
but I shall certainly obey your order ’’ So Akroor went to his house, 
and Cansa retired to an apartment in his palace 

Previously to tins, in conformity to Cansa s commands, Kcishee, 
tlie Ditj'a, had arrived at Bindreben He came m size like a moun-i 
tain, with fiery c) es, staring as if Uicy would burst from their sockets 
Kcishee and Creeshna soon met, and, at the first onset, Clcfeshna threw 
him backssTirds a bow-stnng s lengtli with such violence, that he fell 
senseless to the earth but, soon coming to himself, he ran open- 
mouthed at Creeshna, as if with an mtent to swallow him alive' 
Creeshna instantly thrust his hand into his mouth , ahd, though 
Keishce with all his strength laboured to close his teeth, he wras un- 
able, while Creeshna’s hand, by divinfe power, grew so enormous 
in lengtli and breadth watliin his mouth, thatot closed tip the whole 
orifice Thus stifled, he fell to the ground, became Violently con- 
vulsed, his belly swelled up like an Indian gourd, and his soul 
fled from his bodj Tlic Devatas rained flowen from heaven, and 
all men shouted the praises of Creeshna At the same time Narcd 
came Anther, and, making hu prostrations before Bhagavan, uttered 
a prophecy, first praising him for having slam Keishee, the mightiest 
of the Ditya chiefs “ O Jaggetnaut 1 ’ he exclaimed, “ O pere- 
brahme 1 I sec Chandoor, and M'ooshtck, and Sclcb, and Sclck, tlic 
adiletics of Cansa, and Dcvaci Seer, and Sertekban, Ins friends, 
ahead) dead to him who sliall slay Aiem, I bow with reverence 
To him who shall rccal the dead sons of Sendeepen to life, and who 
shall extract the jewel from Tamoonct s head, I bow with reverence 
O jaggemaut 1 thou who slialt slay Jarasandha, and Dentecbcktrc, 
and Sccsoopal, and the eighteen Krhoonics, to thee 1 bow with reve- 
rence Thou, too, shall lift flic Pandoos above boAi worlds, and 
found the city of Duaiaka in the water, to thee, Creeshna, I 
bow with reverence, and claim thee for mj protector, oh' do 
thoii dispel from me all ignorance in addressing th) name ’ Ha- 
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ving said this, Nared depaited; and Creeslina, having thus accom- 
plished Keishee’s death, went to Bindreben, where tlie Gopias and 
cow-herds all made lejoicings. • , 

Another day Creeshna and his companions played at blindman’s 
biilF. On tliat day Bhoom Assoor Ditya, coming thither, mixed 
himself in the play under the semblance of a child, and no one had 
any suspicion of the fraud. When the boys had all hid themselves 
to avoid the Hindman, Bhoom stole them away one after tlie other, 
and concealed them in a cave of the mountain, so that few were 
left at the sport: then Cieeshna began to perceive that there was 
some secret agency in operation, and lecognized that old wolf. 
Assuming himself, therefore, the form of a wolf, he seized him by' the 
throat and tlirew him on the ground ; and, although he quitted the 
child’s form and assumed his own, Creeshna did not release him, but 
he gave up his life tliere. Cieeshna then brought the boys from the 
-place where he had concealed them, and asked them who had led 
tliem thither? tliey answeied, one of themselves. The Devatas again 
rejoiced on that day, ' and' the cow-herds, under Creeshna’s protec- 
tion, returned home in safety. — To return to Akroor : that herald, 
taking leave of Cansa, went to Bindreben to execute his commission ; 
but, no sooner had he set out than he began to recount to himself 
the advantages he had acquired by the opportunity of enjoying 
Creeshna’s presence, and, in a long soliloquy, expressed a full con- 
fidence in Creeshna’s divine nature and attributes; imagining 
himself to have ' obtained some extraordinary merits in a former 
life to be tlius fortunate ; and that, when he should fall at Creeshna’s 
feet, that liberator from the serpent of death would lay his hand upon 
his head. Thus, in various reflections on Creeshna’s mercy and his 
own unworthiness, did Akroor pass the time as he journeyed ; and 
tlie sun delayed setting to hear his' pious ejaculations ; but, when 
Akroor arrived at Bindreben, that planet went down. Creeshna was 
then at the house of a Gopia at the milking of tlie cows ; and Akroor, 
arriving at Nanda’s court-yard, saw the mark of his divine foot, and 
VOL. II. A a a 
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recognized the Padma, and Chakra, and Geda, and Kernel The De- 
vatas, who had so often adored that spot, on biholding the fervour of 
Akroor’s devotion and the punty of his faith, nere stneken with 
shame After the cows were milked, Creeshna came home mdi 
Ram, smiling like a lotos in bloom yes, Creeshna, that beautiful 
personage, richly arrayed m garments of yellow and blue, mth 
all the splendid insignia of a god, with long taper arms, and a string 
of floweft on his neek, at one moment callmg one cow by its 
name, then another, and sometimes smiling on Akroor, glided easily 
along talking witli the cow-boys Akroor, on his approach, felt a 
■paroxysm of agitauon, and, at last, falling at his feet, with tears m 
his eyes, announecd his name Both Creeshna and Ram, knorvmg 
that he 'was of tlie elder branch of the kadava farailj, would not 
suffer his prostrations, but lifted him up, and gave him a most 
cordial reception, and led him mto the house there they washed 
his Jeel, and then set victuals before him When he nas well re- 
freshed, Nanda and Oopc-Nanda mquired of him the state of affairs 
at Mathura, how Cansa s government flourished, and tidings of Va- 
sudeva and Devaci , uttenng, at the same tunc, the most bitter in- 
vectives against Cansa for the murder of his onn sister’s sit children, 
and calling him the greatest of criminals 

TliUs did Creeshna kmdly receive Akroor, and tlius did he, nlio 
knows the hidden thoughts, fulfil Akroor’s fondest expectations 
Creeshna nett inquired the cause ot his coming tliitbcr, telling him 
the Gopias and cow-boys nould all laugh at tlic i npropnctj of his 
pajnng such submissive adorations to a little bo) Akroor, standing 
up with rcscrcncc, informed him of Nareds coming to Cansa after 
Kcishce’s dcatli, and acquainung him tliat Creeshna was sou of Va- 
sudera and Dgvaci , from which moment Cansa redoubled his desire 
of dcstrojing him, and had sent him (Akroor) to bring bj any means 
Creeshna and Ram before him Creeshna smiled upon Ram, and 
then told Nanda, that, as Akroor was tlic head of the kadava familj, 
and was come bj Cansa s order to invite him and Ram toMatliura, ho 
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was dctei mined to go, and that Nanda and the rest of the Gopi^s 
should take then buttei and cream and go also, for that it had long 
been his earnest wish to see Cansa. The news was soon spread through 
the Ben that Cieeshna would go to Mathura, and it excited teiror 
and astonishment in the mind of every Gopa and Gopia, and tliey all 
flocked to Nanda’s house. The Gopias particularly exhibited all the 
symptoms of despaii, and expiessed themselves in the tenderest la- 
mentations. That grief was so violent and that despair so extiaor- 
dinary, that even Akiooi foigot his. mission to sympatliize 'vi'itli 
them. The next morning, befoie the sun had put on his aorm of 
rays^ Creeshna and Ram mounted on a carriage with Akroor, and 
set off ; Nanda, Oope-Nanda, and the otlier Gopas and cow-herds, 
placed their buttei and cream on carriages and attended them,, Akroor 
promising the Gopias that Creeshna would soon leturn to them again. 
They lost not sight of the carriage for a moment till distance ren- 
dered it completely invisible ; then they watched the cloud of 
dust it raised, till even that was no longer to be seen; and all returned 
weeping and lamenting to theii houses. Creeshna soon arrived at 
the bank of the Jumna, when Akroor got down to bathe. The 
moment he plunged in, he beheld Creeshna under the water; but, 
lifting up his head, he found him still on tlie bank where he had 
left him. Again he plunged, and again he beheld the very same au- 
gust person both in the water and on the bank. Astonishment seized 
him, and a kind of holy horror thrilled through his veins : he plunged 
several times more, but always the same objects .presented themselves 
to his sight, till at last he knew not which was the real Creeshna, that 
without or that within the water. At lengtli, looking more sted- 
fastly at the latter, he beheld innumeiabie Devatas standing with 
tlieir hands joined before that form in the water in praise and adora- 
tion. He saw also Balhadur in tlie water in a sky-blue robe, with a 
thousand heads, and a thousand plumes waving sublime on every 
head. He saw, also, standing by him, more distinctly, the form of 
Creeshna, of a black colour, wearing a yellow robe beautiful to be- 
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hold, witli ruby Jips, his neck smooth as white coral, his arms very 
long and slender, his breast high and bold, his waist of elegant pro- 
portion, his legs beautiful beyond expression, his foot like the lotos- 
flower, and his nails red He had a jewel of inestimable value in liis 
crown, a Chhowder round his waist, a Zennar upon his shoulder, a 
string of flowers round his neck, a splendid Koondel in his car, the 
Kowstek Men on his arm, and the Shankhe, Chakra, Geda, and 
Kernel, in his hands , while Nanda, Oope-Nanda, and the whole 
tnbe of Reyshces and Devatas, stood by him ■mih their hands joined, 
uttering his praises Akroor, completely engrossed by that form, 
joined also in the profoundest adorations , and, while Creeshna 
looked towards Ram and smiled, thus addressed the incarnate God 
“ O Bhagavan ! men, brutes, and all other created beings, 
are formed of the three dispositions, die Sat, Raj, and Tama Goon, 
and those three are rcfleetions of thy light. Thy essence is inscruta- 
ble, but its shadow is in all bodies, just like die image of die sun in 
vases of water if the vases be broken, where is die image ? and yet 
that image ncidicr is mcrcascd nor dimimslicd by the fracture of the 
vessels In tins manner thou art all in all Tliou art thyself nu- 
merous ■kvatnrs Thy Hayagnva- Avatar killed Mcdlioo, the Ditya 
On the back of the tortoise, in thy Courma-Avalar, did the Dcratas 
place the solid orb of die earth , while, from the water of the sea, by 
the churiimg-staflf of Mount Meru, they obtained the immortal Am- 
reeta of their desires Hirinakaisap, who had earned the earth 
down to Fatal, did diy Varaha- Avatar slaj, and bnng up the 
earth on the boars tusk and Fralilaud, whom Ilinnakassap tor- 
mented for his zeal tow'ards dice, did thy Nam-Sing Avatar place in 
tranquillitj In diy Dwarf, or Banuin, Avatar, thou didst place 
Ball 111 die government of the mightj monarch) of Fatal Thou, 
loo, art dial Farasu Ram who cut down the entire Jungle, the rtsi- 
dence of the Re)'shccs And thou art Ram, the potent slajer of 
Ravan O supreme Bhagavan 1 thou art the Buddha Avatar who 
fhalt tranquillize and give case to Dcvata«, human creatures, and 
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Dityas. Tlie Avatar of Kalci, when the inficleJs shall daily increase, 
is also thy Omnipotent Power, to thee 1 bow with reverence. To tliy 
Almighty power the understanding of finite man cannot reach ; well 
may it escape the sight of myself and other men, who aie a prey to 
worldly desires, when the mightiest Devatas, Biahma and Seeva, 
are lost in astonishment. He who is fieed from the bonds of preju- 
dice and absorbed in thy light is like a deer who knows not its own 
musk-bag, and yet is attiacted cveiy way by the scent of the musk ; 
so he who is enamoured of thee knows thee not, and yet is intoxi- 
cated by the scent. O Natha !i I, who know nothing, fly to thee 
for piotection : do thou, who didst attract ,Nared and Ambereeke, 
shew mercy upon me also, and give me to see and know 
Thee.” 

After Akroor had thus expressed his praises,^ al} that he had seen 
in the water became invisible, and he returned in admiration and asto- 
nishment out of the liver. Creeshna asked him why he had so often 
looked towards him and then plunged again under the water, and 
why he seemed so amazed ? “ O Natha !, sovereign Lord,” he re- 

plied, “ thou well knOwest what 'I have seen in the water. Thy 
powci fascinates all the world, . and exhibits fictitious appearances 
eveiy where, which mislead and blind the understanding. Ask me 
not the wondeis I have beholden, butjnty me, and take me, mise- 
rable as 1 am, under thine Almighty piotection.” Creeshna snuled, 
and ordered the carriages to advance. Evening came on as they ar- 
rived near Mathuia, and Akroor ^stopped the carriage in a retired 
place. Creeshna theie told Akroor to go forward, and piomised to 
follow him next morning ; noi would he accept Akrooi’s pressing 
invitations to go to the lesidence of the latter, but he, and Ram, and 
Na’nda, rand, the Gopas, all stayed on the spot the whole night. 
Early m^Ithe, morning Creeshna looked towards the city, anTthere 
beheld it as a castle built of puie chrystal, the lofty doois foimed of 
unwi ought gold, jewels of the puiest water engraved upon those 
doors, and the wmdWs made of rubids and diamonds. Round the 

' r-r» . j 
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fortification vras a deep ditch, and the subutbj tiere all filled with 
rows of warehouses, and innumerable parrots were perched on tbfe 
domes and m the gallenes, while thousands of majestic peacocks 
displayed their proud ‘pliimi^ at the doors, and enamoured doles 
Here seen joyfully cooing 'tVith their delighted mates ’ilic bazars 
and squares iiere free ffoni dust and dirt, and the reflechon from tlie 
walls, from the polish of tlie whitfe stotie, shone brilliantly upbn the 
walls opposite All the people at Mathura, who had before heard the 
M onders of Creeslina, stood waiUng to see him with flowers and otlicr 
presents, and, when Creeshna moved forwards' into tlie city, they liad 
set up trees of Kepeeleh before all the doors The nomen left thcir 
work unfinished to run-and "gaze upon him, whde Creeshna went on 
smiling and lookmg with ineflable sweetness By tlie Way he met 
the washerman* of Cansa witli a' quantity of his master s fihe clothes, 
and he thought fit to ask him for some but the washerman gave 
him a vciy rude answer, and told film, clothes made for a monarch 
would ill become a country clown like himself Creeshna lifted up 
his hand and witli one blow struck the washerman’s head off, and 
then taking what clodics he liked, and ginng others to Ram and 
all the Gopas, scattered the rcniainder about tlie street At that 
time a tailor happened to be pissing by, who, coming of his on n 
accord to Creeshna, fitted on tlic clothes exactly to his body, and, 
for his good offices, was rewarded witli eternal liberation A lit- 
tle bejond was the house of Soodaman, the king's gardener, and 
Creeshna stopping at his door, the gardener came and ofTered him 
his choicest flowers and wrcatlis, which he had made for Cansa, m a 
most dcioiitand submissiic speech 

Creeshna then went foniard, and, in their progress, they met a 
woman named Koobeja Creeshna told the cow -herds to call to him 
that crooked deformed creature, but she good-naturedly refused 
to come, and asked what that straight cornel} person could want 

• After Ok p o m po o l doKripUon ibort tUi eup Hke dneerdm; to tKe baihot box I 
firnt prm3 CO mpdf to cmc h t widuttg wii a pnreriy ewph/ la litotc dapi 
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with such a crooked wretch as she was ; however, they brought her 
by main strength. Cieeshna said to Ram, “ Behold the beauty of 
this divine creature, and yet greater beauty is still in her destiny.” 
She had sandal and flowers in her hand, which Creeshna solicited, 
- and demanded her name and occupation. She replied, “ That, as 
the Creator had thought proper to bestow on her form three lumps, 
she was called Treebengee ; that her cast was Serendheree, her em- 
ployment to' carry san'dal and flowers to Cansa, and that it was 
time she should be at the palace.” Though she said tliis, her 
heart was inwardly converted to Creeshna’s; faith, and she offered 
him her sandal and flowers. Creeshna took hold of her neck 

I S- ‘ 

with one hand, placed two fingers of the other under her chin, 
and, setting his foot upon hep’s, gently drew her towards him, and 
she became perfectly stiaight and handsome. Creeshna was then 
going on, but Koobeja caught hold of his robe, and said, “ O Bha- 
gavan ! all animals are bom with the three lumps of Sat, Raj, and 
Tama Goon,*^ from which nothing but thy favour can release them : 
now that thou hast made me straight and handsome from crooked 
and deformed, honour my house with thy presence, and exalt me 
above botli worlds.” Creeshna promised to come to her house after 
he had seen Cansa, and then went on inquiring the way to Jegge 
Dhanoqk, or the place- where the bow was to be bent ; and, on his 
ariival there, he approached the Dhanook, and stooped to take up 
the bow. The keepers who were sitting there, forbad him to touch 
it on peril of his life ; they warned him that the strongest men could 
with great difficulty bend or even lift it ; and, if he attempted to 
diaw it and should fail, instant destruction was his doom. Creeshna 
lifted up the bow with the facility with which a straw might be ele- 
vated, and snapped it asunder at the first effort. The heavens dnd the 
earth shook at the noise that bow made in breaking, and the ears of the 
men in Fatal and Swerga tingled at the sound. Cansa, too, was cx- 

♦ From this circumstance it seems clear that Koobeja is an allegorical personage 
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trcmely alanned at the news of the bow having been broken When 
Creeshna went forward, after breaking the bow, many mighty men 
and able warriors ran after him, 'crymg, Stop him > tlrde him dotm ' 
butno’one mterfered, and all men coneeivcd be must be a Derata 
and not a man Witli tbeSe events the day drew tonards its close, 
and Creeshna with his companions' rested there that evening, regaling 
on nee and milk Cansa, id the mean timi, having learnt wliat 
this despised youth had done, began senously to feel his own infcn-' 
onty , and, when he went to sleep, he dreamt that he saw himself 
without a head, and the moon divided into two parts, that several 
deep wounds were in his body, that he was accompanied hy none 
but dead persons, that he was mounted on an ass, rubbed wttli oil, 
woth his feet bound, and his body pubhbly etposed in a naked 
state" He started up, and found he had only had an ill-omcned 
dream, hut he could sleep no more 1 In the morning, with an op- 
pressed heart, he came from Ins' chamber and ordered preparations 
for the assault to commence, and the athletics sounded to tlic com- 
bat witli drums and hautboys Chandoor and Mooshtek, with tlicir 
pupils, began , Salcb, and Selck, and Scltck, sparred The neigh- 
bouring rajahs who had been invited took tlicir scats, and Cansa also 
ascended Ins throne. 

Creeshna, early iii the morning, prepared himself for the festival, 
and said to Ram, “ I will wrestle Witli Chandoor, and Mooshtek 
shall feel your strength ' But, when they came to the gale, tlicy 
found a fierce elephant placed there to oppose them Creeshna, 
fastening up all his hair together to the crest on Ins head, and, 
binding the vest that covered his shoulders fast round his waist, told 
the clephant-dnvcr to make room or he must pensh , but the driver 
urged on the beast with fury to attack him , and tins was Cansa s 
best clcphanL ICo elephant like him was to lie found, he was 
therefore reserved for some desperate cstrcmitj , and the drncr 
goading him forward with all his might, that black mountain, roar- 
ing like diundcr, sprang forward vvitli die cclcntj of the wind, and 
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caught Bhagavail in his trunk. But Creeshna soon disengaged him- 
self, and was sometimes under Ins feet and sometimes between- his 
teeth. Now he would run away and the elephant after him,' thenke 
would seize him by the tail and drive him a long way before him, nor 
could the elephant, by all his exertions and dashing round his pro- 
boscis, ever strike him. At length tlie beast grew fatigued and his- 
breatli failed ; Creeshna then, without much effort, threw him tb the' 
ground, and, teaiing out his- enormous tusks^ armed himself with 
one and Ram with die odier. _ The men of 'Matliura were equally 
pleased and amazed at the success of this unequal combat ; and- au-. 
guied thence that Cansa himself would soon meet the death he 
had destined for this brave youdi. The elephant’s blood, wasdargely 
spiinkled on Creeshna’s clothes, and the two brothers paraded ma- 
jestically along with the elephant’s teeth on their shoulders,' while 
the sweat shone on their faces like dew-drops on a lotos. When 
they had passed die gate, Chandoor and Mooshtek beheld them at 
a distance;; and,, though they appeared of such, diminutive size, yet 
it was evident, to those champions that there would' be no small- diffi- 
culty in conquering them. Cansa, too, saw them at a distance, and 
a horfible dread came upon him, and he trembled exceedingly, ^nd 
would, gladly have left the place ; but what refuge is, there from the 
stern decree of destiny? besides, the shame of disgracing himself be- 
fore all the assembly retained him in his seat. The rajahs of the 
countries round, who were sitting near his throne, were all struck 
with joy at seeing Cieeshna : they could not be satisfied with looking 
at him,, and concluded for a certainty that he was an Avatar of Bha- 
gavan from ffie miracles they had, heard ascribed to him. Chandoor, 
then came near to^ CreCshna, and. said, “ That, as a servant’s duty 
wasTo„ obey his master, although hisdife was' at stake, that, by order 
of. Cansa, he was. to? oppose him,' if he chose to risk a combat.” 
Creeshna admitted tlie fact of Chandoor’s duty to his master, and that, 
though a I youth, as he had frequently sparred with his own compa- 
nions the cow-herds, he was now ready to spar with him, Chandoor 
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fold him to exert his utmost prowess, /or that he Would find it veiy 
difficult to escape from liis hands 

Chanddor then began to wrestleiwith Crecshna, and,' in the -same 
manner, ^looshtekr With Ram, diand to hand, hea 9 to head, breast 
to breast, chin to chih, ferm-’toiarm, and foot to foot Creeshna, 
(though his body appeared softer than a' lotos, gave it the resistance 
'^of adamant , ^nd Chandoor atid Mooshtek, who had so often con-' 
quered tlie 'strongest athIcUcs, iwere now forced to feel tliat these two 
■youths were more than a match for them, nor could they divme by' 
■ivhatarts they might be overcome But the spectators were all en- 
raged at Cansa s injustice andi cruelty to suffer a conflict between 
combatants apparently so unequal Chandoor, in despair, finding 
that his strength did not avail, attempted to make use of artifice , 
but Crfishna disappointed all his cflbrts, fair and unfair, and 'it is 
certain tjiat Chandoor and Mooshtek must in a former life have been 
^nccredciotoos, for this lery contact and conSmunication with Bha- 
►^van 13 a blessing that Brdima and Roodra are off fire to obtain 
Creeshna and Ram dctermincdi within themselvesi that tliey would' 
slay Cansa that same day ' In tlic mean time, Vasudeva and Dcvaci, 
still lingering in prison, 11010 incessant m their supplications to tlie 
Supreme Being to protect and prosper thcir child And now Creesh- 
na took Chandoor’s hand under liis own arm and broke file hand- 
bones, so that Ins antagonist ran distractedly about in the most violent 
pain Soon, hoii ever, 1 collecting together all his force, he doubled 
"ills fist and struck it at Creeshna’s breast, but it made no impression 
Creeshna tlicn took hold of his tno hands, arid, swinging him round 
his head, dashed him to tlic ground m such a manner, tliat, at the 
same instant, lUe bird cf toul^jlcw from the -cage of hn body and 
perchcd%n the bough o/'liberalion Thus did Creeshna slay Chan- 
door as a child crushes an ant Ram dispatched Mooshlok in the 
«imc manner, 11 ho, nlicn he fell to the ground, trembled excec- 
dingl), nhilc the blood gushed from Ins nose and mouth After 
Jills blood) nctory Creeshna began to dance nub Ram and tJic C0«- 
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lierds, and mitigated their apprehensions. All men, except Cansa, 
rejoiced at the deatli of these champions, and their exclamations of 
joy came most unpleasantly toXansa’s ear; who, frowning revenge 
upon them for this their satisfaction, ordered his companions to omit 
no means whatever to kill the son of Nanda, and Nanda himself, as 
well as Vasudeva and Devaci, and Ogur Sein, also,* for protecting 
tliem. While Cansa was in tlie very act of speaking, Creeshna 
rushed upon him. The tyrant’s presence of mind and resolution in- 
stantly failed him ; he looked wildly and in amaze at Creeshna ;f and, 
though he had a drawn sword in his hand, and a bow and arrows be- ' 
fore him, he remained in a state of stupefaction, without attempting 
to use them. Creeshna, with one spurn of his foot, dashed the re- 
fulgent crown of Mathura from his head, and then dragged him 
down from the Musnud by his hair, in spite of all his struggles and 
vigorous resistance both witli hands and feet. Creeshna drew him 
in this manner a long way by the hair of his head; and, while 
prostrate and terrified he was thus dragging along, his soul became 
liberated of the three worlds; for, during his whole life, whether 
sleeping or waking, in motion or at rest, he never for a moment 
could refrain from thinking of his destroyer ; and, at the mo- 
ment of his death, he had the beatific vision of his celestial antago- 
nist, with the Qeda, and Kernel, and Chakra, and Sfiankhe^ Cansa 
had twenty brothers, who, in fraternal affection, ran after Creeshna 
to revenge his death ; but Ram, observing them ih pursuit, took up . 
the Kel and Moosel, which are his proper weapons, and slew them 
all at one blow. Cansa’s wife and the wives of his brothers now 
began to make the most bittet and heart-piercing lamentations. 
Creeshna pitied them, and advised them not to repine at the una- 
voidable decrees of fate. Creeshna then went on to the place where 
Vasudeva and Devaci were confined, and fell at his fatlier’s and mo- 
ther’s feet, in spite of all their , endeavours to raise him, and said, 

O father I be happy in the life of that son for whose sake his 
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earthly ^ents have Buffered Ach infimte distress apd danger ” At 
that momept Vasudeva and Devaci kaienjhim for the Ortatorp and 
burst out into prayers and praises i ^■*'1 < " '(>011 j . n rm n/ 



POSTSCRIPT. 


This volume having been announced for publication in October., 
but neither the curious plates intended to illustrate the Life of 
Cieeshna, nor the chait piopei to designate the maich of Alexander 
through TVestei n Hindostan, being in a state of proportionate foi ward- 
ness with the letter-press, and this fi om no remissness m the engraver, 
but owing solely to the number and magnitude of the engiavings, I 
have detei mined no longer to disappoint the expectations of the public, 
but have heie presented them xvith two parts out of three, into 
xvhich the volume is divided. The third part shall infallibly 
appear m February, 1799 ; and, I think, I may ventuie to 
assure the reader that he xvill be no losei' by the delay, either in 
respect to the elegant execution of the plates or the labouied correctness 
of the historical detail. This portion of the work xvill be delivered 
to subscribers at a Guinea, xvhich is the just proportion oj the 
stipulated price for the whole volume. To non-subsci ihei s, on ac- 

count of the increased number of the engravings, as xvell as to allow a 
just profit to the trade, ivithout injuring the author's claims, on the 
score of great literary toil, as it is xoell knoxvn xvas the case in regard 
to the foimer volume, xvhich was circulated at a price that scarcely 
paid the expenses attending so costly a woik, the puce is fixed at 
One Pound Five Shillings. 
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PREFACE TO THE THIRD PART. 


TThe faither the rcadei piocceds in the Life of the Eighth Avatar, 
the moie he must be convinecd of the absuidity and impiety of 
tlie compaiison, whieh has been so insidiously attempted to be 
made by M. Volney, between the Cliiistian and the Indian Pie- 
saver, As he has aheady, m the two intioduetoiy chapters, been 
sufficiently piepaied to foim a piopei judgement on the subject of 
Creeshna, I have permitted the spoitive young deity to continue 
acting his lomantic exploits on the plains of Mathuia; only tin owing 
an occasional veil over the moie licentious parts of the conduct of 
this Apollo Nomius of India, whose amouis are ceitainly not less 
numcious than those of the Gieek; of whom, in many respects, 
he appeals to have been the studied exemplar. 

It cannot be denied, however, that, amidst all this licentiousness 
which the Biahmins, in fact, aie anxious to explain away, as if the 
whole weie a sublime allegory, resembling the -Greek story of the 
loves of Cupid and Psyche, there often issue from the bps of 
Creeshna maxims and piccepts worthy of a deity; while many of 
the apologues, occasionally introduced into it, impress the noblest 
lessons of piety and philanthiopy. Among these may be enu- 
meiate'd, (m addition to Akroor’s noble apostrophe to Creeshna, while 
bathing, in pages 364^ and 365 of the preceding section,) Odhoo’s 
instructive theological discouise with Nanda, in page 380 of the 
subsequent one; the sublime address to Ram in 416; the impiessive 
relation intended to inculcate the omnipiesence of God, which re- 
presents the prophet Naied visiting the golden palace of Creeshna; 
m Dwaiaka, and langing its spacious apaitments in search of its Loid, 
whom he finds absent from no pait of it; ffie noble and almost 
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Chnstian precepts introduced at 451 and 454, and the powerful 
dissuasive against die baneful effects of inebriettj by which a 
whole race becomes exterminated, towards the conclusion these, 
with many other weighty moral tniths and affecting observabons, 
interspersed throughout the work, will, it is hoped, make the reader 
amends for much puerility blended with them, and the magical 
machinery, so congenial with the practice of remote and barbarous 
ages Tor the style being sometimes less accurate and elegant 
than 1 could wish, the only apology in my power to make is 
that first offered, viz that the Life of Creesbna was not originallj 
intended for the public eye, and, to make it cntirel) accord with 
mj own ideas of correctness, I must, instead of merely altering it, 
have been under the necessity of re-wnting die whole 

The two remaining Avatars will be found, I trust, detailed and 
explained to the complete satisfaction, at least, of diat numerous 
class of my readers, who do not think the thcologieal disquisition 
the least important portion of this liistoneal retrospeet on die most 
ancient events transacted on the great theatre of Asia, events which 
carry us back so near to the xra of the venerable patriarchs 
To that respectable, but less numerous, class of mj readers, who, 
less ardent for theological research, seek for histone truth amidst 
the darkness of diose early ages, I flatter mjsclf the final porUon 
of this volume, which discusses the connection of die Tartars, 
Persians, and carlj Greeks, with die Indians, will not be whollj 
unsatisfactorj thc) will candidly remember die remoteness of the 
•era, and the scant) raatenab jet in our possession for the full 
investigation of events then transacted IVhcn more ample ma- 
tenab shall haic been discoicrcd, with adequate encouragement 
1 shall not be reluctant to resume the investigation, and, since all 
theological discu'sion is now finally terminated, to present the 
public widi a volume of pttrely historical fael, relating to the in- 
vasions of India by Greek, Persian, and ^lohammcdan, eonqiicrors, 
down to the death of Auningzch in the present century A con- 
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sideiable pait of this vast and interesting history has been long 
wiitten by me, but disquisitions thought by my friends more im- 
portant have superseded its appeal anee. The event has justified 
theii adviee; and the learned reader who may have peiuscd 
the ingenious and elaborate, but dangeious, woik of M. Dupuis, 
on the Ought of all Religions, alluded to in the preface to the 
formci part, a work compiizcd in. three large quaito volumes, 
with two additional volumes of plates, illustrative of his 
chimajras, must be convinced of the necessity which existed of 
the pievious appeaiance of a work like mine; however inFeiior in 
point of execution. He will theie see witli what detei mined 
hostility the noble science of astronomy, which I have endea- 
voured to rendei subseivient to the cause of Christianity, has been 
employed on the Continent to subvert,- and, if possible, to eiadi- 
cate it fiom tlie earth. 

For denominating, as I have done, in the subsequent pages, the 
Indian prince, who most vigorously opposed Alexandei, Paurava, 
I beg permission to produce tlie authority of Sir William Jones, 
in a letter addressed to me, fiom Bengal, on my first making known 
to him my intention of commencing this History, and soliciting 
his suppoit and patronage in India, As it is not long, I insert it 
unabridged, except in that pait which confided to me the opinion 
which I ought to enteitain, but which I shall never divulge, of 
certain persons who have not sineb pioved the most zealous fi lends 
to my literary labouis. After several years of unwearied ^applica- 
tion, those labouis are foi the present closed ; and, from some recent 
exertions in my favour, which I am bound, by gratitude, thus 
publicly to acknowledge, my friends will rejoice to heai that 
theie is a fair prospect that the remainder of my ' checqueied life 
shall glide down in lettered ease and honourable independence. 

British Museum, ZOth Match, 1799 . - 
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Cruhna-Nagar, \Oth October, \190 

Dear Sir, 

It Is not possible for me to forget the pleasure 
ivlijch I hare received from your conrersation, and the opinion 
which I always entertained of your parts and industry The 
arduous undertaking, of which I have just pSnised the plan, 
fully justihes my opmion, but 1 am so oppressed wnth a heavy 
arrear of business, tliat 1 cannot write at large on the subject of it 
I will desire my agent in London to subsenbe for me, and will 
do all 1 can to promote tlie subscription here Such is the ex- 
pense of pnntmg at Calcutta, that it would cost tliirty pounds 
sterling to reprint tlie pamphlet, but the proposals shall be re- 
printed, and carefully circulated 1 am confident that you might 
learn Persian in six months, (if jou have not learned it already,) 
so well at least as to read the onginal text of rerishtah, whose work, 
widi submission, is very highly uteemed by all learned Indians 
and Indian scholars To an histonan 1 must express cicry truth, 
even though fncndsliip might induce me to conceal it, • * • • • 
• •••*••*•• Let me, at the same time, exhort you 
not wholly to rely on viy authonty, for, though I have diligently 
avoided errors, yet I have made manj for instance, Por a word 
which I found for Poms in the Sliah-Namch, is, I now find, pro- 
nounced Pur, or Poor, by tlie native Persians, and I Inic reason to 
believe, from Sanscrit authontics, that the true name of lint prince 
was Paubava If )ou read Persian, Mr Ilougliton Rouse will, I 
dart saj, lend jou the Modem History of India, bj Gholam IJusain 
Parcwcl, my Dear Sir, and believe me to be, with great regard, 

YOur ever faithful humble servant, 

ILLIAM JONLS 

Per 7 homas Matinee 
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P. S. As the pens of vaiious Indian scholais aie, I find, at 
this moment employed in the paiticular geographical investigation 
of Alexander’s progress through the Noithern Asia, and as the 
lesult of that investigation will shortly appear, I would gladly 
have delayed the publieation of this final poition of my History, 
to have had the advantage of that superior infoimation which local 
lesidence" so decidedly gives. But any farther delay was incon- 
sistent with my engagements with the public. I have no desiie 
to intiude on the line of study in which others, better instructed 
and with better opportunities of icsearch, may have engaged. 
In detailing, therefoie,. the account of Alexander’s invasion of 
India, I have adhered, with little deviation, to plain historical fact, 
though I cannot but lament that a subject, important enough to 
occupy a large volume, must be compressed within the compass 
of a few concluding pages. 

To various inquiries concerning the two prints - of Creeshna 
trampling on the Serpent, and encircled in its folds, I take this 
opportunity of replying that they are both to be found in Son- 
nerat, who adds, that no, Veeshnuvite of distinction is without 
these images in his house, in gold, silver, or copper ; of such high 
moment has this subject been immemorially deemed m India! In 
the plate of this Avatar, in the first pait, theie is a tiiflmg erroi ; for, 
,Creeshna’s complexion being sable, in older to shew that the Deity 
pays no regaid to the distinctions of class or colour, Creeshna 
should undoubtedly have been thus represented. This Avatar, 
therefore, has, at no small additional expense, been re-engraved 
for this part, from other models, at once more correct and more 
elegant. - 
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THE LIFE OF. CREESHNA. 


■ f , j X-. 

When Creeshna ’found that the eyes 


I ' ’i'*' 

' h'l 1 ' 'f . Ij.'l - 

of Vasudeva and'Devaci 


were opened to his real character^ as Perebrahme, or Uni vei sal 'Lord, 
while there still remained so much for him hh be performed on that 
earth, which, as an Avatar, he had condescended to visit, 'he again 
plunged tliem into foigetfulness. , In consequence, ..tliey once more 
thought him their msoii, and beheld him and Ram standing before 
them in a posture of tlie utmost respect. Creeshna'^noW’ began to 
bewail aloud the many, evils to which they had been exposed on his 
account : he lamented that they had not even enjoyed tlie coihmon’ 
gratification of parents in tlie company of tlieir own children, the 
care of their education having fallen to the lot of Nanda and Ya- 
sodha. “ Formerly,’* says he, “ when iiien weie infinitely moie 
long-lived, their whole existence on eartli was passed in the' service 
of their parents; and now life is so shoit, your maternal 'comfofts;^',0 
Devaci! have .been, to my shame and regret, abridged of tliat little, 
but I: hope- to obtain forgiveness from parental commiseration.” 
Thus did Ram and Creeshna comfort Vasudeva and Devaci, wha 
most heartily rejoiced in the sight of their children; finsomuch tliat 
even the milk started from' the breast of - Devaci, throbbing with 
transport. After this, the crown ^ of the. city and kingdom of' Ma- 
thura was placed on the head of Ogur Sein, to whom, by right, it 
belonged; when Creeshna thus addressed him’: rajah! do not 

refuse the government from'the hands of a youthful destroyer of an 
usurper. . May your reign-be long and fortunate, and all rebellion 
and faction be for ever crushed! ,Be assured? tiiat those of the tribe of 
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the Yadavas, who have left Mathura through the oppnSsions of Caqsi, 
will all speedily return Govern them wit h wisdoth, and do not in- 
crease the tribute beyond^hat^f former times, nor delight,” like 
Cansa, in aggneving thy subjects ” From that very day, Ogur Sein 
took upon himself the government of Mathura,j^and, by Creeshna’s 
aid, his reign prospered exceedingly Wherever Creeshna resides, 
prospenty must necessarily ensue, thus it was, while he abode in 
Gokul and Bindreben as the son of Nanda and Yasodba, an^ when 
he had cleansed Matliura from the filth of mjustice and oppression, 
his parents Vasudeva and Devaci became most happy and exalted in 
their new-found progen^ One 3ay Crccshnai sent for Nanda and 
Oope-Nanda, and all the Gopas and cow-herds, and, in a posture of 
reverence, presented *NandaTnth his and'Rajn’s thanks for 'all the 
favours bestowed on them by him and Yasodha, more,' in fact, than 
could liave bec*n expected from natural parents, and then told 'him 
that (It was necessary that i(Nanda) should "go to 'BihdrelJen to 
consoloilasodha and the Gopias '"He then gave Nandi mighty pre- 
sents in mondy and goods, and dismissed him with the other 
Gopas, who all returned to Bindreben in tears/ Soon after, Vasudeva 
and Devaci, in council^vVilh the heads of the fapiily and Wisest of 
tlicir Zennardars, reflecting that they had not hitherto been able to 
give Ram -and Creeshna an education suitablc'to Khettns, and, ac- 
cordmg to the ntes of the rajali tnbe, desired that the Zonnar might 
be duly conferred on them, and the ceremonies of the nuptial festi- 
val were now pcrformdtl in a fortunate hour, tliej were batlicd in 
thciholicst waters, land were taught the Proliectc and'Gilynlrce, and 
mvested widi thciZcniiar ' On that dajS innumcmble cows and vast 
quantUiCf of gold were giicn avi^y Vasudeva Ihen sought for a 
complete tutor for his son, and, having heard of a famous Zennardar 
m Avcngtcc, he 'dotcrmincd to"" send' Bam and Creeshni ihitlitr* 
They went accordmglv to Avcngtcc, and' entered into the discipline 
of the tutor, and, bj their extreme nltcnlion, so nvettedthe esteem 6f 
Sendeepen, that he prcscntlj taught them tlic, whole science of the 
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Vedas. Although, to save appearances, they staid some time in 
Avengtce as his pupils, yet, in fact,' Creeshna leaint all the sciences 
in one day and night, and perfectly knew all the sixty-four Kela, 
to tlie great joy and equal astonishment of Sendeepen, who had been 
used to see his pupils employ months and years upon only one book. 
Creeshna, after acknowledging -his obligations to Sendeepen, desired 
him to demand what he wished for most, as his Goqroodekshhan, or 
tutors fee. Sendeepen begged leave to consult his wife before he de- 
termined on his request. The wife entreated, that, if it were possible to' 
raise her two sons to life, that might be the boon bestowed. Sendee- 
pen accordingly requested of Creeshna to restore his two dead sons. 
Creeshna said it should be done ; and then, widi'Ram, went to the 
sea-shore, when the Sea, assuming a human shape, came before him, 
and most submissively asked his pleasure. Cieeshna demanded the 
two sons of Sendeepen. The Deep leplied, he had them not; but, 
if Creeshna commanded, he would demand them of Panchajanya, 
the great Shankhe, or shell-fish, who was in Jiis belly. Creeshna 
immediately leaped into the sea himself, and, seizing the Shankhe, 
tore it open. When he found them not* there, he brought the 
Shankhe up with him for the purpose of using it as a trumpet, and 
going thence to tlie abode of Dherme Rajah, the god of justice, or 
Pluto, he tliere sounded the Shankhe. Dheime Rajah immediately 
appeared, and, making most profound submissions, entieated to know 

I -- » 

his commands. Creeshna demanded, as befoie, tlie two sons of his 
tutor Sendeepen ; and, by this command of Perebrahme, these two 
young men became alive again, and Dheime 'Rajah presented them 
to Creeshna, who, v^nth Ram, immediately took them to Sendeepen, 
and, presenting them to him, said, “ O Gooroo ! demand of us some- 
thing yet more, for our wish is to serve thiee.’* But Sendeepen an- 
swered, “ O Ram and Creeshna! I am delighted with you to the 
soul; nor have I more to ask, but receive at least my blessing; and 
may the sciences you have learned of me- remain for ever fresh in 
your memories !’* Creeshna and Ram then taking leave of their 
VOL. II. C c c 
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futor set off fTom''At'Sh^e^ and sodn cSine fo Malh\iita, an'd flic 
people therb received them like lost wealth restored • < i ' 
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^ S Thuj^Bx ^ Bhaoatati' to coaTtna ^ reader bow accmitely Jibt to tbe 

li the l^errfan V erttonj T iha]{ bei^ft^oin fe»* tcAy fe t of fcanooi fetan ■tor Wxlibn/ 


tikcD mthoot to istmoedlate tnotkttoQj frdm tbe Poore an . It will abo be rabiable cm T ffffflO t 


of tbe omOltnde wbkb^be bu irmarked It to bear toan Egyptua legend One of ^ the wildest 

fimons erer inmit^iiy znytbolo^ti U told in tW ^adma aod Bhagarat | yet ve fiod an Enp« 
tan \aie rery rinnttr to It hrtie^irrfb if ^bayr -* (another nacAi of Sendetpen ) ^rfto had b^ 
the gdofooy }or tpmtotl gmde of Creeaim^ comptaiced to tbi mcamtte God datlheCctyilaJ 


swallowed op licr children near the plain of Prabhaaa or^tbe western coast of/ Gejaai ^and she 
enppUcated hhn to r e c orer them. Creahna hastened to t& ahote | and bong Infonned by the 
fi^go^ thtt'Saiichann had earned awa^ ^ diBdMa 'of Hi j i j t c e p tor*^' he ^ongla Into Uie vdrei, 
and koon arritrd at Ctoha Bveepa where be tifttmaed tfie Cnuhu^^sas in thh ^hott system cf 
rcEgHTos azkd cml doaes cpoled and embelhihed the pemninb wUcl) he ibebd smoalriiSg fftan 
^ rariotu conStgndooM w^sch had h^rpeoed to ft and placed the gtrrernment of eount/y on 
a^iden/^'add pdmanedtiAUi iie that dLiappe&fed t 'add baVio^ dJsctA'ocd the hatmt of SatKi&i 
sm^ and sW Hid after a long eo n fflct < daring winch the ocou) was rioiently aglbted 

and the orer^owed bot, not finding the Brthttun'i chBdreh be tore the coomtir frost hii 
wbi^ be earned with Um ta a memorial of hu ’rktuy and used afterward) la battle by 
uay'of a trtndpet. !fts he'^ ^di^ceeding io Varaha Dwerpa or 'Eizrope 'Ite was met ‘by 'Vanina 
the cl^^dd of the hwtd^'VhoWntred Him fidhtireiy thit the chUdrea of Ouya no^iia^ 
dofflaios. The presendng jMjwrr then >de»eeedhd to Tamapoor the lilei^l city* and ^lotiDdnig 
the ihcQ Pandmjanya strock soch terror Into Yama, that .he roa forth to make his- prectrathms 
ankmloi^^the children wi^ whom breeshna returned to tbetr mother 
*' * ■NoW it U-^reUrtd by Plotircfi thil'GaiSftdjooi ijodcn bf Egypt harliii'lbW fcdi* ion 
prdyed rcTTeotly io fd) whore imerceisiott Osms ^dne^ed th the shades Indideitored the 
prince to UfJi In which fable Onrls^appean to be Creetbna the black dirinity ” 

VKU deKeat oh Crteihna to the ^et^ palace of Varna to bAng op the dead soni of Send^pen 
mtnrall^ bilngi te emr mind the descent of HereuT^ ife whkh'ito amhoreliewhe^'dhjcrVft 
i* In thrCanopean tempieofSctapif tbeftarwDfHeTColotvai decorttedwlth 4 derherts Ibd 
a dragon^ whence the kamed Alezandrum concladed that he was the same^wlch jFloto. fierapb 
i bdtere was the laine with Varna or Vieto and^his name seemt denred from the compoond 
Airapi lijiytftg tlwy TVc imi ’ In Sod ihe'fiiWiif Vi^ai | bat the kf^pUani 

gtrt tJm of Ploio says Porphyry (o the ^^reat-lamluaiytiear the winfcrtolftice the 

Sanacreet r e g e n t of belb has two dogs according to the Poonnns* oee of them named Cerhdra 
and SiWi or the other Syptna or /had/ the fint of whom b cij.ed Tnitrai orvmb 

thrt hiiP- M hhs the''addltmQal 'tprthcb ^ C^lm 4 lhs Chida tdd Clhnjh« aB ii^iui)log 
hdltrJ or ■jpeCT// * Je Hifty die wc^ Chraafaidm tod Ckiberiod Jeem irfed aj'syhon^mdini 
lHa*|bowertj that may be the Cpbon of the Hindoos U fodobitably the Cesberis of the 
Gretlct, The dragon of Serapu I loppme to be the Snhanaga which b dcicribed as la the infer 
wftil tegtea by the imhnreftl* Bhagatat. Aslatk K^rmrcbei soLiQ f- 190 
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Creeshna having, as we have seen, thus vapidly Jearnt , the whole 
circle^ of' sciences fpm Sendeepen, and being returnedrto ^athura, 
on a certajp day called to him his kinsnian Oodjhpo, and/ taking him 
asi^e, requested of him to go to Bindreben, and bear hb salutations 
to-Yasgdha and all the Gopas, and particularly to the Gqpms whpm, 
.most of all, ' his absence grievpusly afflicted ; announce to them His 


Jntendetj return the 'instant his affairs perniitted, ^nd, ,in t]ie mean 
time, until they could obtain his personal presence, tq exhort them 
to be constantly employed in Yug, which is his spiritual presence. 
Podjioo, having accordingly received greeshn3!s insffuctions, set out 
fot Bindreben on the. following morning, and arrived^ the sam^e even- 
-ing. H.e found all the Gopas and jGopias sitting in a. melancholy at- 
titude, and meditating .on Creeshna tli,e Zennardars at prayer, and 
the secular persons engaged, in charity and other pious works^, to ob- 
tain' his presjence'v JNanda earned Oodhoo tq. his, own house, and 
there refreshing him lafter* his jourpey,' anxiously asked him the news 
of Creeshna, cf Mathura, of Vasudeva, and D.evaci, and whether 
.Creeshna, meant to keep his former -promise nf coming to see them. 
-In short,' he became .extremely garrulous, -'running overall Creeshna’s 
miracles 'While adittle boy, and.^declaring, that, from ,w'hat Garga 
Jiad told- him, iie knew ,Cieeshna to be Bhagavan, P.erebrahme, 
Pooran-Pooroosh, who ] was born for the- protection of Devat^ and 
Zennardars, and the relief of the oppressed ; as was clear from the 
destruction of Cansa,.who had the strength of a thousand drunken 
elephants; and of Keishee A^oor,,who Was also strong as a thousand 
elephants; and froiri his breaking the bow, which was beyond the 
power of man. Yasodha then took her turn to speak, and said, she 
thought it very hard,, ffiat, when' Creeshna was little, -he permitted 
Nanda and Yasodha to be called his parents; but now Devaci was 
'become i^anda, and Creeshna was called Va'sudeva : ' still, however, 
from having Had the care of Creeshna’s infancy, she thought her 
pf^ogatives greatef dian those of Devaci. .Oodhoo silenced them, by 
saying, 'that whoever is constantly -night and day tliinking of.Creesh- 
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tutor set off fTom"^Av®igte6, and soon cakie to Malh^il'a, and the 
people there received them like lod weilth restored * 

I , II I 3 t 

* Tlju Eir ^ Bhaoatat* And to coimcce dio reader bow ac Qui t e ty jort to tie original 
□ t2;e PenUnVemoo’ I ifain bereio'bjou is ccn^&iit of^iifi'affie cononi {xct 
tilctQ wuboQt tn Liten nc diate t nPtlfOo tt« £r^ Poorm It wiU ilso be vihabla on icco Qt 
of tlie nmOimde which be hu remtrked it to bexr to u Egyptun l egend . ^ One of the wildest 
fictioni crer iii TtB te d ^ mythologuts is cold tn the Padma and Bhagarat } pet we find an £g7p> 
tlxo ^a)e TCTp i lmJjr to It. llte wife hf Cas]rt ^^cDo^ter lan^ of Sesdeepeo )* ^fbo kid been 
the gdoTDOi or spintoal gmde of Crmhna^ e om pdaiDe d to thh In car nate God ^t the Ocapnltid 
iwalkmed op her children near the plain of PndilQia or, the n ts iera const of/GoJuat and abe 
nppbated bun to re c orer t h em . Creeihm hatteoed to abort i and» bang in fon oed bj the 
ro-go^ that Sanchamra tu^ camed'avay ^ ddki/^ of Mi fc cc e ptor^ he piangyd into the wires 
and toon trritrd &c Ccabi IDweepi where he idstmeted tfie Cntihi-6^saa in thh >ifrhole apatem of 
religlotta and cinl dcrtiei co^ed and embdKihed the pounsnla whkh be fotAid amoakids from 
the TinoQS cooflagratioDa w^kh had happ awd to it, and placed the gorernsnent of tbe constrp on * 
a add perminciit kiHa he theil dllappeiled) luid hhrin^ diacot-etcdMifi haent oTSan^ 
ioOi etigag^ and ilew hint after a ioog ccnSlct» doHog which the ocean wai rlokstlp agroted 
aM tbe Ui^ oraflowed hnt not ftodiag the Brahmin a chlldrct> be tore the Doaatir ftra hit 
tktl wU^ be earned wtth him aa \ snetsmUl cf bs 'rktorp and nstd aherwarda in batde bp 
way of a trtanpef Ai he a^ jltkceeding to Varahi Dweepa or’Enrope “lie «j mei'hp Vanua 
the chief god of thewace^ Vito ’aarcred Mm ^(diictrdy that the chIHres of Cbapa Ve^pefinbis 
domaiw The iraerving power then -deacended to VamapeoT tbe le&rtial dtp, and ll^taidnig 
the ibcll riodiajiepi itrock aoch terror Into Yaan, be ren forth to make hia prostrations 
acd mWed the cMldm with whom breethoa rctnnu^ to their mother 
* Now It b Wlated bp Platirch, lhal Garmatikjd qm^en bf Egypt tbit son 

priped rcTTfotlp fo Iib ^ whore Imercmlan Omb 'desc^ed tb tbe shada and ststorW the 
pnnee to lif: | In which bble Onru appean to be Cretahna tbe blaeh dirirntp ” 

Thu deicrtu of Crrahni to the tnfernS palace of Vama to bnng pp the dead aons of Senddepca 
wteraHy btirgs to ear mmd the detcret of Hercules on which oW author ebtfa ho^e ObierWs'’ 
f « la thrCa ng p eaa teiB|de cf Serepf the ctane of Hercules Was dreomed with i terbeTtfi’ibd 
a drageni whence the lamed Alexandnam eoodnded that he was the same wids Plato. ^SerapI# 

1 bdicrr »ii the tame with Varna cr *^*loto and hu name teeiat denrrd Imm the cocjpoond 
ftmpa tnpiybg /H t# ^ The too la BliSnl^ had tbetnld^Vaiui tot the fegypiuiw 
fttr that of Plab, taps Pofpbprp, fb the ^*ieai lamhmp tear the wiaicr soIAitc Yini the 
Stnierm tr gm icf hell, has twodoji accordu^ to the pooraam ooe of ihrm Burne d Crrbdra 
itdSihals or^en/y/ tijectherSpantt, or//efii ihefintcf nbom b cahedTnriiai erw/A 
/•m fii/r kri feki tbe addltSocil vpithcti 6f Chub Suil dWfa, aU'iJgmfjlDg 

kjhiJ CT Jprory * Ja pnnp di< words Cintterithn tnd Cfabcrow teem tiled ai'tyboryilw, 
tea jbcrntTcr ti« cap be tie Certora cf th« ffindocs b IndobiaUp tbe Cerber*i of tl» 
Orttki^ The dngoa of ierapu 1 iQppo«‘> tn be the Snharap wbch U doolbed as In the inJVr 
fUfttla^bpatrctbrreftHBbgmt.*' AuuSc Keiearthn » oL Ci. fw j 9^0 
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, Creeshna haying; as we have^ seen, fhus rapidly , learnt whole 
circlp ,^ of 'sciences from Sendeepen, and being returned. tp ^athura, 
on a certajp day called to him his kinsman Ood]ipo, and,^taking Jiim 
aside, requested of him to go to Bindreben, and bear his salutations 
to -Yasqdha and all the Gopas, and particularly to the ‘pppias yidiqm, 
.most pf all, his absence grievously afflicted ; announce to them his 
^}n.ten,de^ return the rinstant his affairs perniitted, and, in ,t]ie mean 
time, until -they could obtain his personal presence, to exhort them 
to be constantly employed in Yug, which is his sjiiritual presence. 
'pQdhoo, having accordingly received jCreeshna’s. instructions, set out 


for Bindreben on the. following morning, and arrived, the, sam^e eyen- 
-ing. H.e found all the Gopas and Gopias sitting in a .melancholy at- 
titude,- and meditating on Creeshna; the Zennardars at prayer, an,d 
the secular persons engaged^ in charity and other pious works, tq ob- 
' tain' his presence;, f' JSTahda- earned Oo.dhoo to his, own house, , and 
there refreshing jhiimafter' his jpurpey, anxiously asked him the .news 
of Creeshna, -of Mathura, of Yasudeva, and Deyaci, and whether 
,Greeshnajmeant ito keep his former ^proinise of coming to see them. 
^Imshortj he became extremely garrulous, truniiing oyer all Creeshna’s 
miracles iwhile a^ little boy, and .declaring, that, from ,what Garga 
Bad .told Bim, be knew .Cieeshna to be Bhagavan, Perebrahme, 
Poofan-Pooroosh, who. was born for the' protectidri of Devat^ and 
Zennardars, and the relief of the oppressed ; as 'was clear from the 
destruction of Gansa,.who bad the strength of a tliousand dyunken 
elephants; and, of Keishee Assoor, .who was also strong as a thousand 
'* elephants ; and from his breaking the bow, which was beyond the 
power of man. Yasodha then took her turn to speak, and said, she 
thought it .very hard, diat, when Crpeshna was little, he permitted 
Nandg, and Yasodha to b6 called his parents; but now Devaci was 
become fenda, and Greeslina was called Vasudeva:' still, however, 
from having Bad the care of Creeshna’s infancy, 5he thought her 
prerogatives greater than those of Devaci. Oodhoo silenced them, by 
saying, ' that whoever is constantly -night and day tliinking of Creesh^ 
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na becomes ■’exalted abovd ill tile three worlds , 'and that' it is pro- 
nouncfed'fn^’the Vedas hnd’Sifireete, that’ whosoever,” at the’ time of 
expiring,' shall rebun'Creeshn'k In his rcm^brance, he' will infallibly 
become Pcremook'te,’’ or thnce-blcsscd / thaf Nanda and Yasodhi 
were at the pmnacle of theif'desires, and that he knew cveh them to 
bclAvalafs of Devatas ^’Nanda again earnestly demanded if Credsh- 
na Mould keep his pronii^e m fetfifning to Bmdreben ? And Oodhob 
replied, thkt’l’crebralimc nas at all times present every where, just 
as fire, though concealed, is always preschtjn Mood^ that it was not 
for a moment'idmissible, that, because he ntow called Vasudeva and 
Pcvaci his-’parcnt3,"he should forget NaitcJa and' Yasodha , for' that 
the Presdrvcr'bf thfc world has'no parents! ’nor'eah beicallcd tlie par- 
ticular of any one, but b Creator' of the umvcise *10 the 

ttate’of his present existence he is to be considered as an' Avatar, hkc 
'that of Matajii,'’ Kourma, Varaha, Nora-Sing, 'and others, whichi arc 
ill emanations of that ticmcnddus powcT'who is at once the Creator, 
Preserver, and Destroyer, of all things ' “ Wc short-sighted men,” 
exclaims Oodhoo, “ icscmBle a child, who, ihanng turned round 
till'hc IS giddj,’ thinks 'thh heavens and earth also turn round with 
him, and docs riot cortsidcr that tlicrotatory niotion is all in his own 
bram”l'lhus, Obanda’ arc wo bcmldcrcd'm prejudices, thus arc 
"WC gronn giddy Midi pndc, and know not the Crcatdr Now, 
therefore, O 'inlodha 1' think no more of Crccslina as j our son, but 
as a being who is father, child, husband, Mifc, brothcr,iandi what- 
ever voU can think of that is'dcar among human beings, all ccntnng 
in one object, and without that olgcct there is nothing 1” Thus did 
bodhoo pass the whole night in discourse with Nanda and Yatodha, 

' and, at sun-roe, next morning went to bathe m the Jumna, dressed 
in a shining robe set with lovclj 'jewels As he drove along in his 
splendid carnage, indl houses which he passed, he heard the inha- 
bitants at tliar different employments singing the miracles of Creesh- 
Tia lie 'beheld all the Gopias in profound affliction for his absence, 
^and, as most of diem were ignorant of Oodhoo’s arrival, i they said 
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to each btlier, “ Ah ! tliere is Aki'oor’s carriage he is returned ; 
but, if Cansa had lived, he would have been- devoted to. instant de- 
struction.” Another supposed Creeshna- had sent some other hei aid 
to inquiie after them. A third observed that .Creeshna had now 
other affairs to mind than to send after them ; while a fourth in- 
sisted that Creeshna did most certainly recollect them, innumerable 
discouises of this kind met the eais of Oodhoo, all the result of af- 
fection and grief; and he was astonished at the univeisality of the 
.theme. ' 

i By die time Oodhoo returned’ from die water, the-Gopias had 
learned that some one on die pait of the Yadavas was arrived, but 
it was not Creeshna; and they all huriied to Nanda’s house- ^to learn 
news from Mathura. A sense of modesty, added to intense grief on > 
account of Creeshna’s' absence, kept them for some time silent, but 
-at length they broke silence, and ' overwhelmed Oodhoo with the 
multiplicity' of their, inquiries. Oodhoo, i after many 'panegyrics on 
their fidelity, delivered Creeshna’s message to them, desiring them 
not to mourn his absence, for, that there was no absence where diere 
was mental union, as was the case between him and them. -f‘ There- 
fore, O Gopias ! betake yourselves to Yug, or devotion ; for» that is 
the point at which, no such thing as absence takes place.” The Go- 
pias,' oti healing this, said to Oodhoo, “ What manner of conduct 
is diis, or what justice does /Creeshna use,' to give Yug (mental 
union) to us, and Bhodk (Corporeal union) to the women of Ma- 
thura? Alas! there is no mention made of in Creeshna’s assem- 
blies ? Does he .ever recollect that night in which we forsook our 

husbands and children to share his beloved embrace? Will he ever 

\ 

mitigate tlie torments of 'separation which ' we now suffer? As for 
ourselves, we do not for a single moment forget those nights wherein 
we , obtained our hearts desire, and surely, O Oodhoo ! you will not 
fail to tell Creeshna of our inejtpressible misery.” Oodhoo stayed 
some months in Bind'reben to console and comfort the Gopias, and 
'satisfied them greatly by again and again repeating the words of 
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Creeslina, msomucSb, that, to the people of Bindrehen, his stay ap- 
peared but for a moment Transported with passion, they shcwndiOo- 
dhoo the places m the wood and by the water-side where they had 
tasted happiness with Greeshna. Oodhoo was infinitely pleased with 
iheir constancy, and assured them, in his turnj that Dreeshna ncier 
had so much love and attachment to Lakshma, whose pure body is 
all one fragrance, and the bedam (almond) ' beneath whose foot 
for ever blows, as for them that Lakshma bad never known, even 
in a dream, that enure satisfacUon which they had enjoyed with him 
awake that, for himself, he only wished God would make him one 
of the happy Gopias , and that, as Greeshna was to him a deity, so 
he esteemed them also to be Devalas , for, that they w ere never se- 
parated from tliat subhmc Pooran-Poorooth And now Oodhoo, 
with difficulty, obtaimng leave to return to Mathura, "Nanda, Yaso- 
dlia, and all the Gopas and Gopias, sent separately ‘their congrafula- 
Uons to Greeshna by Oodhoo, who, as soon as he amved at tliat city, 
delivered an account of his mission , of the csact state in \Vhioh he 
had left Nanda, 1 asodha, and tlic Gopias, and presented the con- 
gratulations of each separately by name Greeshna was not insensible 
to these tokens of tlicir regard , for, on hearing the report, his eyes 
were moistened with tears of sympathy, and ho rcsohed to seize the 
first opportunity of rcrisiUng the scene where his childhood and 
youth had been so delightfully passed 

Greeshna recollecting tliat he bad promised Koobeja n visit, in 
pursuance of that promise he one day went 'to her house, accom- 
panied by Oodhoo Koobeja was oveijoycd, and, with her own 
hands, presented him the clotlies, jewels, necklaces, betel, and 
sweetmeats, which she had prepared for the occasion Oodhoo was 
greatlj amazed at her beauty , but she, watli a consaous shame, be- 
held Oodhoo as an intruder, for Greeshna was the idol of her heart 
Greeshna, observing the ardency of her passion, took hold of her 
hand, and, gently draw ing her towards him, placed her by his tide, 
and she was made happy as a 'iogee is by tlic complcuon of ha 
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Yug. What the devotee and the penitent often seek in vain (union 
with Deit)^) Koobeja easilj>- obtained, and she peisuaded Creeshna to, 
slay some days atlier house. Some time after, he went, according 
to promise, to Akioor’s house with Ram, where his reception was 
equally watm atid respectful. Akroor made him a most devout and 
submissive speech, and prophecied that he should slay the aimy of 
eighteen Kshoonees (or Kshouheenees) now he had assumed the lull 
splendor of his Avatar for lightening the burtlien of the ekrth. 
Creeshna answered him with gieat tenderness and respect, as head of 
the Yadava family, and lequested as a favour of him that he would 
go to Hastanapoor to bring certain intelligence of the state of affaiis 
at that capital, where he had heard that, after Rajah Pandoo’s death, 
Doorjoodhen oppressed his five cousins ; Judishter,. that ocean of 
modesty and tenderness; Bheema, strong as the mountain Sumeru ; 
AijoOii, the famous bowman ; Nacul, renowned foi his beauty ; and 
StihadOva, the wise and penetiative ; in short, that he looked with an 
eye of extreme jealousy and ill-will on all the Pandoos. 

- Akroor, exceedingly happy at this commission, chose a fortunate 
moment for his joufney^ and went to Hastanapoor. There he first 
respectfully visited Bheeklieem, and Dhreetrarashtra, and Doorjoo- 
dhen, and his biothers. He then went to tlie abode of the Pandoos, 
where he paid the profoundest reverence to Koontee, and ^severally 
embraced Judishter and his brotliers; and made a proper obeisance 
to Dropeda, theii si^er, endeavouring by every means in his poWer 
to conifoit the Pandoos. For tlie purpose of learning a trhe state of 
atfairs, Akroor stayed' some months -at Hastanapoor; but, such was 
the general feaf -of -DoorjOodhbn, ' that, no one ventured to tell him 
’ther truth.' ’ At5ast,' JQoontee had a private interview With him, and at 
that interview informed him of the secret of Dhreeti arashta’s weakness 
and Doorjoodhen’s jealousy of the Pandoos, who were every where 
well'spok-enof, hut against Whom his fury had risen to such a height, 
that ho had 'some time before presumed to put a venomous make in- 
to their victuals “and potsOn inrd their Water. Roohtee pleaded to 
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liim her near affinity with Crecshna, as faster to VasudcTa, and sent 
a message to Creeshna, complaining fhatlDooijoodhcn, like sonle 
fatal eclipse of the 'sun and moon, obstructed the rising -glory of her 
sons, and iraplonng hTs- assistartce, since shfc herself and-all her fami- 
ly placed their reliance solely on Bhagavan Akrbor comforted her 
as well as he could, and took an early opportunity of remodstfating 
with Dhreetrarashtra on the glanng jnjuitice of his ownnnd Ddor- 
joodhen’s proceedings Dlireetraiaihtri answered, that he felt the 
force of Akroor s arguments, but that his heart whs blackened by the 
intense affecuon which he bore his cliildrcn, and could not assume 
the colour of his good advice, which, like lightning, had, for a 
single moment, flashed upon the obscuntyiof his mind, that he 
knev., however, Bhagavan had been born for the purpose of relieving 
the hurthens of the earth, and for tlic protecUon of his friends, and 
paid him all due reverence Akroor, after hanng given his advice 
to Dhrcctrarashtra, and hearing hu answer, took leave of hun, and 
Koontce, and the Pandoos, and returned to Mathura 
Akroor, on his arrival from Hastanapoor, communicated all he 
had heard to Crecshna, and immediately that all-wise Being resolved 
within his mind what should be done Now the two wives of Cansa, 
Asep and Pcranct, daughters of Rajah Jarasandha, monarch of the 
kingdom of Maghada, had continued in a state of the most profound 
gnef ever since the death of tlicir husband, and went weeping and 
wailing to their father Jarasandha was exceedingly grieved at the 
intelligence, and, being moved with extreme pity for his daughters, 
iw ore an oath and performed sacrifice that, if he did not slay ci cry one 
of the 'Vadaias in revenge for the death of his son m-law, the guilt of 
the murder of Cansa should he upon him Accordingly he levied 
an armj of three Kihoubecnccs,* and set out for Mathura Crccsli- 
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na, on hearing it, said to Ram, that, as he was coilie for the pur- 
pose of lightening the biiilhcns of' the earth and' punishing the 
wicked, he would slay Jarasandha, but not at that time, ha\ing other 
- aflaiis to transact of more immediate impoitance. In the mean time, 
tlicic descended from hca\en two carnages, the shining of whose 
jewellery was like the sjdcndoi of the stars, and in each carnage was 
a collection of \anous kinds of arms. Ciecshna looked towaids 
Ram, and asked his advice, as they two weie the only protectors of 
the Yadavas, and as it was necessaiy to lighten the oveibuithened 
caith of Jaiasandha’s aimy. Ciecshna then ascended one of the 
carriages, and made Dai eke his driver, while Ram mounted the 
othei caniage. Taking with Inin a' few chosen tioops, Creeshna 
sounded the dicadful Shankhe Panchajanya, whose roai re-echoed 
from eaith to heaven, and both went to meet Jaiasandha, whose ai- 
my was affrighted and confounded with the sound of that wonderful 
shell. But Jarasandha himself, advancing befoie his army to the 
sound of tiumpets and clarions, exclaimed, “ O Creeshna ! it is im- 
proper for me to meet you in battle, since I know you to be invincible 
by any hostile weapon of mine. How, theiefoie, can Impossibly, 
on any equal ground, engage with you, since the veiy attempt to 
combat with an Avatar must infallibly draw down upon me a seveie 
and just punishment. I will fight Balhadur. Now, theiefhre, O Bal- 
hadur! take care; for, with a single arrow, I shall dispatch your mighty 
spirit to Deva Loke,” Cieeshna desiied Jarasandha not to piaise him- 
self, as he and Ram knew not each othei’s strength ; and wherefore 
did he glory, since his relation Cansajiad just obtained the meiited 
fruits of his baseness ? Jaiasandha now'becanie violently enraged, and 
overwhelmed Creeshna and Ram with a shower of airows, like the sun 
in a cloud. The women of Matliura stood on their balconies anxious 
spectators of tlie battle when Creeshna was obscured by arrows, they 
were oppressed with grief, but rejoiced exceedingly when by the 
flash they beheld the standaid on which was tlie figure of Garoor. 
Jarasandha exhausted all his strength and that of his army to no pur- , 
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po*c, he could by no means obtain the victory Crec«hna then 
Strung the all-conqucnng bow, and, dravnng it, shot one arrow 
■\^ ith the stroke of that one arrow all the'^chanots, uith tlie chiefs 
they bore, and the clephant-dnvers, and tlicir horses, mth theii' 
riders, and__tlie infantry, nere all discomfited and slain The blood 
streamed from the heads of elephants hkc nvers of ftd water from 
the mountains in tlie rainy season , tlic camagfs were dashed about 
like ruined houses , the light of the standards was like the wood of a 
burning jungle , and tliqrc was a sea of blood flowing around, in 
which tlic heads of young warriors floated, while tlie jewels on tlicir 
plumes resembled the shining of the sands, and the noble nctims, 
cxpinng, exclaimed aloud JejCl Jcye! Those that escaped 
fled in the utmost trepidation, but^Ram pursued them, and, 
with his Mooscl, (mace,) pounded to atoms all the bones of his 
advcrsancs M hen Jarasandha alone remained alive. Ram sciaod 
him as a lion seizes a kid, and was going to strangle him , but 
Creeshna look hold oT Ram s hand and prevented him, saj mg, that 
he himself would slay Jarasandha hereafter, when other more 
weiglity^aflairs were finished So they left Jarasandha at libcrt}, 
and returned to Tifalhura, where great rejoicings were made, and 
the Dciatas ramerTflowers from the skj Thus did Creeshna return 
tnumphant into Mathura and Jarasandha, defeated and adiamcd, 
want alone to his own kingdom, reselling, as he joumejed, that he 
would immcdiatclv'commcncc most severe aiistcniics, and by that 
means acquirt the power of taking Creeshna and completing his re 
icngc As he went along, ^'omc of the neighbouring rajahs, his al- 
lies, comforted him, reminding- him that conquest and defeat were 
accidents, that it wa^lhc business of recluses to praj and mortif), 
and that of a monarch to fight Stimulated b\ these and similar cx- 
prcr<ion« Jarasandha went into Ins owar countiy, again Iciacd a 
imuhli arms, and in pursuit of the determined revenge he had 
lowed, came fcicnleen times more to Mathura with to powerful a 
force, tint no Inrtiian i flbrts seemed able to oppose it , but he was 
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each time defeated by the Giver of Victoiy, and fled each time with 
precipitation. On the eighteenth attack he bi ought, to assist him in 
its reduction, Kalcc-Jevcn ; at whicli time Kaied came to the latter, 
and acquainted liim witli Cieeshna’s delightful colour and fine diess, 
and all the marks and celestial appurtenances of ‘the divine Bhaga- 
van. Tins last time, when Kalee-Jeven came to Jarasandha’s assis- 
tance, he took an aimy of thicc Cioies of his owif with him, and 
with that foicc came to Mathui a and invested the city. Cieeshna, 
on tins, said to Ram, brothci ! since the Yadavas suffer extreme 
hardships on my account, this time I will kill Kalee-Jeven, and af- 
terwards Jarasandha: but, as the men of Mathuia are so dispirited 
and alarmed, I am resolved to relieve their apprehensions, and to 
place them in a state of security while you and I are employed in 
battle.” On that same day he commanded Vesookerma to found a 
city in the midst of the sea ; and, in obedience toiiis commands, a 
city was instantly built all resplendent with jewels. In it were to be 
seen bazars with beautiful shops liclily decoiatcd, and gaidens 
adorned with the trees Paiecjatck, the houses shining with clirystal, 
the stables for -horses composed of iron and silver, golden vases over 
the door of every house, and innumerable temples, wdience clouds of 
incense perpetually ascended. In one moment eveiy thing was 
ready, and now Bhagavan took all the living creatmes of Mathura 
and earned them thither as a Yogee enwiapt in his Yug. Having 
thus placed l/iein in security, he advanced, together with Ram, to 
give battle to the invader. ‘ . ‘ 

While Creeshna pressed forward to meet the enemy’s aimy, Kalee- 
Jeven recollected the description given him by Nared, viz. Nara- 
yen, with the Kernel, and Chacra, -and Geda, and Shankhe, in Ins 
hand, and rejoiced when he saw these signs that he should take this 
conqueror,' shining like the sun. Kalee-Jeven was not to be 
called a Mileech, (an infidel,) he was one of the fiist nobility, he 
was Peremebhektee, and obtained Pereemooktee in being slam by 
Narayen. ' Kalee-Jeven ignorantly presumed to hope tliat he 
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should take Bhagavan, whom even the Yogee by Yug, and tlic de- 
votee by devotion, and the penitent by mortifications, cannot reach 
Slirec-Bhagavan now advanced, but, having formed hu resolve m 
respect to the rajah, fled from him kalee-Jeven pursued him witli 
ccicnty, telling him all the time it was unworthy of one, who called 
himself a Khctlrec, to flee, and that certainly he would bring shame 
on Vasudeva, ^nd lose all Hie renown he had already acquired At 
length Bhagavan came to a wood where the ReysficciMetsje Gundhe 
was sleeping, on whom ho threw his roLc, and retired into the thic- 
ket kalcc-Jeven, in close pursuit, soon arrived at the same place , 
and, dunking he had now caught his prby, drew in a hurry the j-cllow ( 
robe of Bhagavan from hletsye Gundhe s head, and spumed the 
sleeper with his foot, at which the Rcyshcc awoke, and the fire 6 f 
his cjo falling upon kalcc-Jcvcn, who stood before him, instantly 
reduced him to ashes This Metsye Gundhe was the son of Rajah 
Mandhata, who conquered wheresoever he turned his arms, for 
which reason Devatas and men bckiught his assistance m their wars 
with their enemies As Metsye Gundhe was extremely fatigued 
b) the toils of war, and had not slept for a number of nights, Ecndra 
and the other Devatas thanked him for the satisfaction he had pro- 
cured them, and desired him, at length, to retire, and enjoy the 
refreshment of a long report; They told him tlicy had tlic power 
of conferring on him Dhermc, Arthc, or kam, but that, without 
the favour of^ Bhagavan, ihey could not give him Mookt, or" beati- 
tude , that, however, Shrcc Bhagavan would one daj bestow it on 
him The) entreated him, for the present, to repair by sleep the 
fatigues of war, and denounced, that, whoever should disturb and 
awaken him, should in'tantlj bj his look be reduced to ashes Un- 
der 010*0 circumstances, kaltc jeven awoke tlic sage, and suflered 
the fate denounced Creeshna then came fonvard in all the splen- 
dor of the Divimtv, and was respectfully asked by Mttsjc Gundhe 
who he might bo, and how, with his tender and beautiful feet, he 
atrivcd at that thornj Jijacc Tlicn, suddcnlj, as if in reply to hii 




own question, he exclaimed, “ Thou ait the sun ! the moon ! Bha- 
gavan ! Gopal !” adding, that he knew him fiom the splendor of 
his countenance, which had exchanged his daikness foi hghV, that 
he acknowledged him for the supeiior of the three Devatas; and, 
after again asking by what eaithly appellative he was known, told 
him that himself was Metsye Gundhe, son of Rajah Mandhata. 
Cieeshna replied, that his names were'like his bodies. and his actions, 
innumerable that even those who could count the grains of the uni- 
verse could not number them. But that noxa, when he was come to 
lighten the burtliens of the earth, to comfort the good and punish 
the wicked, he was called Vasudeva, after his earthly progenitoi ; 
that he had slain a numbei of Rakshas, and, lastly, Cansa . that 
there were leasons why he had biought Kalee-Jeven to that fate ; 
and, as the Devatas had told him he should obtain Mookt from Bha- 
gavan, and as in a former life he had been a sincere devotee to him, 
(Creeshna,) he bid him ask what he desiied. Metsye Gundhe, re- 
collecting that Garga had cast his nativity, and told him that he 
should one day enjoy a sight of Bhagavan, was elated with joy, and 
said, “ O supieme Loid ! how can man, who is the prey of Maya, 
(delusion,) praise thee properly ? ' Blinded by the passions, he spends 
the precious moments of existence in their service; ^nd, like a fiog 
secluded in a well, who knows nothing of the exteinal state of things, 
is lost m oblivion. But now, by the advantage of beholding ihee, 
my undeistanding is enlightened, .and I know thee to be Bhaga- 
van !” Creeshna replied, “ O Metsye Gundhe ! I know what is 
)^our desire, and it is .granted, although the giver of the tin one of 
the Chela ewertee cannot obtain it.^ He who gives up his mind to 
me and seeks no other suppoit, I am Ins possession and tieaswe.'^ 
Metsye Gufidhe, after praises and thanksgiving to the Almighty, 
being aware that the influence of the Cali Yug was appaient, where- 
in men would become veiy short-lived and be immersed in depraxity, 
thought it better to withdraw' his mind altogether from the world. 
Taking leave, theiefore, of Creeshna, he ,set out tdwaids the north, 
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and, going to the mountain Gundhemaden, gave up Im mind to tlie 
recollection of the Almighty Creator, beheld tlic Splendor God, and 
became so absorbed as to lose all self-consciousness 

Creeshna, after this. Came down by the nay of the mountains, 
defeated the entire army of Kalee-Jeven, and sent all the booty and 
pnzes to Diraraka Jarasandha set out in search of Creeshna, and, 
ulitn he saw him, Creeshna and Ram nent before him as if in 
flight T here is a mountain called I^evcdroog Naghcn, into thg de- 
files of which they rcured Jarasandha rejoiced at this, assuring 
himself that no road was non left for their escape, collccbng, there- 
fore, a great number ot faggots, and blockmg up all die avenues of 
rctrcal, he set fire to them all at the four sides, and, concluding that 
both Ram and Creeshna n ere certainly burnt, returned triumphant 
to Im onn dominions This mountain wis cJeien Yogans high 
aboie die cartli, but Creeshna and Ram leapt over it in safety, and 
came to Dwaraka Rajah Reevet gave his daughter Reevetee to 
Ram, and Creeshna took anay Rokemenee, daughter of Rajah 
nhekhem, from the very , presence of Rajah Sccsoopal and Sal, ns 
Garoon takes up a serpent m his talons — Pcrcccheete demands 
some particulars of this unaccountable aflair, and Sckcdci’a ansii ers 
him, that Uhekhem was monarch of Rcdcemc, and had five sons, 
Rokem, Akrej, Rokemrethe, Rokemmahoo, and Rokcmmalec, 
and one daughter, named Rokemenee, who, having heard much 
of die miracles and praises of Bhagai-an, became almost frantic widi 
loicforhim, tind was dy mg for a sight of him ^lie made a vow, 

1 nil heart and soul, ncier to accept of any other being for 4 hus- 
band than Dlngai-an he, too, haiing been mnoiisly informed of 
htr beauly, was cqualli m lore with her Rajah Bhckhem and 
four of Ills sons were content to unite Rokemenee with Creeshna, 
but die tldol, Rokem, was utterly aicrsc he thought Creeshna 
btntatli them and preferred Rajah Sccsoopal both for his dignity and 
(jualitirs ro, in compliance with the recommendation of Im eldest 
son, Rajah Dhckhcm commenced the nupUals of hit daughter 
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with Scesoopal, son of Rajah Demkhookhe, monarch of Chende- 
percc, but always in dcspiglit of Rokemenee, who abholred the 
union. When the time of maniage approached, she dispatched a 
Zcnnardai to Dwaraka with an account of hei melancholy situation. 
The messcngci soon ariived, and, going to the palace of Bhagavan, 
was ushered in, when Creeshna immediately descended fiom his em- 
broidered throne and pei formed Dendevet, and leceived him with all 
possible maiks of respect, to the surpiise of the Yadavas, wlio did 
not think him woithy of so much honoui, and spoke slightingly of 
this bchavioui : but Cieeslina lebuked them, and veiy highly ad- 
vanced the character of Brahmins as hciis of Brahma. “ O Swa- 
mee !” said he to the Biahmin, “ in whatever kingdom you leside 
there is peace and prospeiity. O Brahma-Mooiet ! this day is foi- 
tunc indeed propitious, since an elevated chaiacter like yourself is 
come to my city. Speak openly and truly for what purpose are 
you come that I ma)^ fulfil it.” The Biahmin, gieatly pleased 
with his reception, said he was fiom Gundenpoor, and delivered 
Rokemence’s message, infoiming him how fei vently that princess 
^\as attached to him, and that she had vowed with heart and soul to 
put herself under no piotcction but his, and that it was incumbent 
on him not to let the jackal seize on the food of the lion ; that, for 
his sake, she had worshipped both Devas and Devatas, and now, 
perhaps, the son of Demkhookhe would obtain her, for the day of 
mairiage approached ; and, to celebrate the nuptials, Seesoopal had 
brought with him, to Gundenpoor, Jarasandha, and Sal, and Dente- 
blicktra . “ Come, theiefore,” she added, “ and slay these enemies, 
and release me from the anguish of suspense ; contrive to get me out 
of my fathei’s house, or remain concealed near Gundenpoor, (hut 
how can the sun be concealed^) and, when the women of my tribe 
bear me forth out of the city to worship the Deva who presides over 
maniage, you may then easily bear me away. It is loi you that I 
have long worshipped that Deva alieady: without your assistance I 
shall perish, and my blood will he at your door; but nobles like 
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■) ourself never soil llieir hands willi lire blood of youth and inno- 
cchcc Creeshna, on reading this Patcc, and heanng the mes- ^ 
sage of die good Zennardar, determined to satisfy Rokemenec s in- 
clinations 

Creeshna took the Brahmin by the hand, and, ordenng Dareke, 
his dnver, to prepare his carriage immcdiatcl), desired the Brahmin 
to he seated therein The horecs ncrc so fiery and unruly that 
Creeshna ms obliged to scat A/m first and afterwards himself, he dicn 
again took hold of the Brahmin’s band that ho might not be alarmed 
h) the rapidity of the motion , for, distant as it was from Dwaraka 
to Gundenpoor, the) performed the journey in one night In the 
mean iimc. Rajah Bhekhem had made magnificent preparations for 
Sccsoopal s approach Ixamcd Bralimins read the Vedas, die bndal 
vs omen sung hjmns, and intelligent sages consulted the Yejoor Veda 
for a luck) moment to perform die ceremonies and bind on the 
bncclets, while ntagnificcnt offerings of gold, silver, cows, nee, i.c 
were made in Rokemenec s name Demkhookhe, also, on Jus part, 
had made cquall) splendid arrangements, and set out wadi his nobles 
for Gliiidcniioor, besides elephants, and fine horses, and carriages, 
and miniberlcss’ attendants on fool The) were met by Rajah 
Bhekhem, who widi much ceremony conducted them into the 
cil), and the whole cavalcade provided with lodgings suitable (o 
their nnk Among these, Jarasandha, Sccsoopal, Sal, npd others, 
rncinicf to Creeshna, were in hopes dial the ladavas would attend 
this mamage, that «o the) might seize Creeshna and Ram Creesh- 
ni vet out fir»t alone, and Ram followed with a puissant arm) but, 
as till) did not amve when the da) of marriage came, and Rokc- 
nienccs Brahmin was not then relumed, she went to hcrbalcon), 
and, vvidi great anviet), stretched her longing c)C3 towards Dwaraka, 
bewailing her lot, ardcntl) addressing Bhagavan, who knows the 
heart and weeping eacccdingl) At this time her left arm began 
to tart at which the rejoiced much, taking it for a happ) omen, 
and, after a liule time, looking again tovards Dwaraka, she beheld 


nn army approach, and recognized the standard for that which she 
had heard belonged to Ci eeshna, and soon aftci espied her Brahmin 
returning. At this moment liei exultation eicceeded all description, 
and she gave him, a most gracious leception ‘foi having so well per- 
formed hei commission. Soon aftci, Rajah Bhekhem heard the 
news of Creeshna’s coming from Dwaraka to Gundenpoor, and then 
recollected how desirous himself had been for an union between 
him and Rokemence, if Rokem had not opposed it. In conse- 
quence, he went out to meet Ci eeshna with all possible civility and 
respect, and attended him into the city with every oflfei and office 
of hospitality. His ariival occasioned a prodigious ferment through 
the whole town ; for, neither man nor woman was ignorant of the 
wondeiful feats of Creeshna, and they all lan forth to behold him, 
with one voice exclaiming, “ O Vidhata 1 make this a day worthy 
of conquest and victory for Rokemenee, for whom Seesoopal is by 
no means qualified.” On the day of marriage, after vaiious prece-' 
ding ceremonies, the women led Rokemenee out of the city to wor- 
ship Ambeka-Deva amid a multitude of singers and musicians, and 
guaids langed on all sides. When they came to the place of wor- 
ship, the guaids, &c. remained on the outside of the temple, and 
the musicians, &c. with a vast crowd, stood before the door. Roke- 
menee and the women went in^ tlie^former praying to Deva Bhavani 
to unite her with Bliagavan, as had been the incessant tenor of her 
prayers. Then she washed her hands and feet, and went through 
all the preparations for the Pooja>; but, when slie bowed her head' 
in the Dendevet, she said, in her heart, O Deva- Bhavani I to 
thee I bow for the desire of, my 'soul, which is Ci eeshna.” With" 
Rokemenee all the women joined in that ejaculation who were pre-^ 
sent and assisting in the preparatives of the Pooja. On that day Ro- 
kemenee fasted the whole day, remaining in profound silence, and, ' 

- on going away, bowed her head to the ground on the DevaV 
threshold. Rokemenee had then a lotOs-flower in herjiand, and a 
ring of valuable jewels on her finger, 'so resplendent, that the Apsaras , 
von. ric E e e ’ 
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beheld It from heaven, and saidS “ Jhis cannot be RoH^menec ? it 
IS Ambeka-Deva herself” nln short,rhcr beauty and eldgarlcc struck 
even -ethereal spectators vyith i astonishment^r and the guard', inia 
transport,, fell down b^fqrc her, unconscious that tlieir bows escaped 
from their, hands Rokemcncc, in hopes that Bhagavan a Quid ap- 
pear, walked very slowly forward , (and, as the procession for the 
performance of tlic Pooja was of great length, dier hair was wet 'with' 
perspiration, resembling tho mormhg dew in die cup ofi die hya- 
cinth Looking on all sides Qamcsdy round, she soon perceived an 
army approaching, which slio, immediately conceived to belong to 
the monarch of her, heart , j and, in the cvccss of her joy, her feet 
reluscd to move forwards Crecshni, like a ravenous bon, (with! 
Balbadur before him,) burst through the dirong,Jand, taking Rokc- 
njcncc by the hand, placed her instantly on his own carnage, and 
carried her tnumphandy away Kumbers of the guards, mounted 
on tho fleetest horses, behold thq, scene with amazement and stupe- 
faction , and, when die novys came to Sccsoopal, andi Sal, and 
Dcntccbcktrcc, and Poorende, they wore overwhelmed, withi grief 
and vexation But Jarasandha was more inflamed with anger dian 
all, and, in his rage, cxchimcd, “ Phis is surely most astonishing, 
that, in die presence of so many crowned heads as arc hccc assem- 
bled, tins cowherd should make so bold an cfTorl, and succeed m 
taking away Rokcmcncc ' ’ 

flic SCI era! rajalis, bowcicr, iipmcdiatcly set out and pursued 
Crecsbna with tlicir rcspcctnc armies, and Crccsbna and Ram, 
aware of diat pursuit, drew in tlicir reins, and waited for them in se- 
rene composure Tlien all at once began to ram a storm of arrows 
upon Crccsbna and Ram, which Crccsbna parried with Ins arrow, 
but Rokemcncc, who bad ncicriccn a battle, was exceedingly tcr- 
riGed at the shower of -irroivs that fell around her, and clung close 
19 Bhagaian, who bid her be of good courage, and observe bow 
quicklj be would slaj them all Balbadur took his weapons, the 
Kcl and Ifcotr/, and walli them slew the elephants, broke the 
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cliariots, and levelled with the dust both horse and horseman, while, 
\rith his foot, he spurned all the infantry to death.' Only Jarasan- 
dha, and Sccsobpal, and Sal, and Dentccbcktiec, and I’ooicndc, 
remained alive, and attempted to save themselves by flight ; but 
Crccslma caught Sccsoopal alive, and, after much scofiing and iio- 
nically declaiming on the fickleness of fortune, obseiving, that he 
himself, after defeating Jaiasandha scicntccn times, was worsted the 
eighteenth ; although he gloried not in victory nor despaired m de- 
feat ; and c\cn now he did not vaunt, though he had caiiied away 
Rokemcncc fiom so numerous an assemblage of monaichs. After 
tliesc bitter taunts he gave him hife libeity, and Seesoopal slunk away 
with downcast and sOi rowful looks, while the Yadavas acquiied pro- 
digious booty froni their routed enemies.' Rajah Bhekhein soon 
licard of this defeat and of the slaughter of the armies, which made 
Rokeni all on fiie with rage and jealousy, and, taking his arms, he 
swore, in piesence of all the rajahs, ihat,^ if he did not take Creesh- 
na and Ram prisoners, he would no longer be accounted a man. 
Immediately assembling an arm}'- of one Kshouheenee, and,^ filling^' 
Ins quiver with arrows, be set off to give them battle. When he ap-"" 
pioacbed them, be exclaimed with a Joud voice to them to stop, and not 
consider him as another Seesoopal. Creesh'na immediately checked 
his horses, and Rokem again began to threaten what Rokernenee’s 
fiv'e biotheis, so well known thionghout India for their valour, 
would do, and declared that those whom Cieeshna had hithei to con- 
qucied were not tiue Ivhettrees.' After vaunting fon some time in 
this manner, he discharged three an ows . successively. Cieeshna 
parried them with Ins own arrow, and then shot six others ; with four 
of those he killed the four hoises of the cariiage, with the fifth he ex- 
tended the charioteer senseless, and the sixtii cut away the flag of Iris 
standard. ' Rokem instantly launched' at his foe five arrows, but they 
all missed. With anotlier ariow Bhagavan bioke Ins boW, and'Ro- 
kem then had recourse to his other arms, and alternately used his 
spear, his gun, his battle-axe, and every other Wea'pCii he- possessed, / 
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all of iilnch Crceshfia broke with his -arrows, so tliat Rokem was* re- 
duced to a state of inactivity and disgraccj) and i with gnef and rage 
approached Bliagavan as a moth flici round a taper, irresistably at- 
tracted by Its splendor Creeslina dfew;Iiis sword, and was going to 
cut off his head, but Rokemcnee started up trembling and' affrighted, 
which averted Creeshna from his bloody 'purposep'and made him 
smile Rokemence acknowIcdgcdUier-brothtr’S gudt, but pleaded 
successfully for liis lifc.l so Crecshnaionly tiid'his hands behind his 
back, and, with another arrow, stnickr off all file hair from his head 
and beard, while Ram and tlic other Yadat-as slew the Whole Kshou- 
lieencc of troops Ram .laughed exceedingly W'hcn he c^me ‘to 
^Creeshna and saw tlic unfortunate plight to which Rokem 'was re- 
duced, and said, it would have been a thousand tunes better for him 
to have been slam in battle, when he would have gone instantly to 
patadisc, than to bo reduced to such a disgraceful figure , for that 
even his own wnfe must now desert him as -an object of disgust and 
horror Then turning to Rokemcnee, <bc said,’ “ Bo not angry with 
- me, for joy and orief are born twins from the womb op 
FTERNITT ” And now he ironically remonstrated with Creeshna 
for his cnirlly, while tlic warrior’s best attnbutc was mercy ' In the 
mean time Rokem was tortured with anguish , and, in dcspair,i re- 
flected on the oath he liad 'taken in presence of all the rajahs, he 
himself being now a captive instead of Ram and Creeshna, and, 
dreading to shew his face among his friends, stajed where he was. 
Rajah Bhckliem presented to Creeshna the accustomed presents 
for the mamage portion, and took leave Thence Creeshna went 
to Dwaraka, where very great rqoicings were made for Ins re- 
turn Hicy had all heard the account of his carrying away Ro- 
kemence m tlic presence of so many crowned head*, and of the 
flight of Jarasandha and the other noble warriors, as well as of the 
state to which Rokem had been reduced Dcvaci met Creeshna 
and Rokemcnee at the door of the palace, and conducted tlicm 
to the bridal apartments 
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Hokemcnee having- thus attained to her heart’s desire, passed the 
time of her marriage with satisfaction ; and, - proving with child, 
Kama-Dc\.i, thc> Hindoo God of Love, assumed an Avatai 'in her 
womb. In due time she hi ought forth a son of the most perfect 
beauty, who was named Predemne, foi tliat, in Hinduvi, is a name 
of Kama-Deva. Sctcrc, a Ditya, wlio had an old grudge against 
Kama-Dcva, knouing of this A\atarin Rokcmence’s womb, watched 
an opportunity, stole the embryo infant, threw it into the sea, and 
returned home happy. The instant Predemne reached the sea, he 
was swalloucd up by a fish ; and some fishcimen, Iiappcning to cast 
their nets at the same time, caught this fish, whicli, being excee- 
dingly rare and precious, they carried it for tlieir hire to Sctere 
Ditya, who rewarded them very liberally. When the fish came to 
be cut up, a child was found in its belly, wliich Setcre recognized 
for that which had been cast into the sea. Now Setere, out of spite, 
had before stolen away Rctcc, wife of Kama-Deva, and kept her at 
his house, and, at this time, resolved to give the foundling to Maya 
Rctee. He told lici that it was Creeshna’s son, that her hus- 
band Kama-Deva had assumed an Avatar in the womb of Rokeme- 
nce, and therefore oidercd her to bring it up as became so illus- 
trious a progeny. Some days before this, Nared, tlie Gossayne, 
had come to Maya Rctcc, and told her she should soon be hap- 
py m the sight of her husband. She now recollected Nared’s 
words, and took the child with great pleasure and reared it with ma-^ 
ternal tenderness, but concluded it to be her husband. When he 
approached towaids adolescence, all the women in Seteie Ditya’s 
house became enamoured of him, and the fame of his beauty was 
spread thiough the woild. Setere Ditya possessed the art of jug- 
gling, and imposture, and invisibility, and of soaring up to heaven,- 
or passing under the eaith, and a hundred other such feats besides,! 
which Maya Retee having seen practised from, time to. time, had 
contrived to learn, and well knew the whole’ science by Which to* 
render another abject and be yourself superior. So. one day shei^id* 
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(5 Preacmnc, “ O Bhagavan Naray<;n ' youknoh nM whose-sbii j ou 
are n6f how j^u carrtc here ” and then jhe told Jiim^of his birth and 
t the otlicr ctrcumstances related above. “-I have now,” added she, 
“ for a long time attended yon, considenng it-as my chief happiness 
to wait on you , but, O Natha, Rokemenee gneres and pines for your 
hard lot take my adnee, slay Setere Ditya, and rejoice jour father 
»and mother with a sight of yourself But Setere Ditya is possessed of 
‘much of the science of Gandharvas and Rakslias, of nhicli you haie 
mo knowledge, first, therefore, you sliall learn them of me, who 
"know them all nell, that so you may overpower your enemies, 
since It 13 otherwise quite impossible.” So she taught him them all , 
and, when he became powerful, he constantly insulted Setere Ditja 
* in discourse, and was always seeking occasipns to quarrel with him 
One day he provoked him to personal combat, ahd Setere Ditya, 

I exceedingly enraged, twisted on himself hke a snake, and, with a 
battle-axe, aimed a stroke at Predemne, which he by Jus skill 
avoided then Setere put in practice tlic art of Vidya-Maya, winch 
lie had learnt from Majra Ditya, but Predemne knew the anti- 
dote to that also , and, whatever art or device Setere Ditya 
brought in play, they were all of no effect, Predemne defeated 
them all and exhausted all his skill Had Creeshna at that moment 
, beheld Predemne s prowess and management, ho would have bc- 
^ stowed the whole world upon him IVhcn all Setere s efforts were 
at an end, Predemne drew his sword and cut olf his head Such 
had been the fear and terror of Setere, that neither in Deva-Loke 
nor in llhoo Lokc had any one dared, for a long time, to celebrate n 
■\ug or undi rtakc any pious work, and, when he was slam, both 
Dcvalas and men all uttered blessings on Jus dcstrov cr, and the Dc- 
vatas, as a present to Prtdemnc, rained flowers from heaven, and 
III ever) place were beard the praises of Crccslina from whom pro- 
cceikd this glorious progchj Rclee one daj called to mind die art 
of fljing.'and bigan to fly along vvidi Predemne, and, fljing in the 
air like rain with tliunder, tlicj came at length to Dwaraka and 
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alighted ifi .Creeshna*s cdurt’-yard. Pr-edemne was the exact' tesem- 
blance^ of’ Cijeeshiia, soj that, all . the women who. saw' them .were ' 
astonished, and' thought it was Creeshna who had brought ano- 
ther wife, along with him'; ,and, flocking round them, those, who re- 
collected Predemne’s biith, apprehended this might be the son* of-Ro- 
kemenee. That pi incess, who was absorbed in grief for her son’s ab- 
sence, no sooner heaid this news; than she lan towards'the. place, and,' - 
as she approached her son, the milk stay ted froliv her breasts. Upon 
questioning him who he' was and' who was his 'mother, Piedemne' ^ 
made no answer, and Rokemenee thought both that he was like 
her son and of the same age, and at' lengtli she peifCctly recognized 
him. Piedemne clung to his motlier’s' bieast, and Rbkemenee^s 
long anguish was changed into unspeakable satisfaction. ' Vasudeva, 
and Devaci, and Greeshna, and Ram, and all the Yadavas, were 
exceedingly lejoiced at this event. Shree-Bhagavan, the preserve!*' 
of the woild; knew well enough tlie'Circumstance oP Setere Ditya'’s 
stealing the child, but had;concealed it ; for, no* one penetrates'his se- 
crets. Piedemne acknovdedged his father and- mother;^ and^ was 
congratulated and^ reverenced by- all the nobles ; and men and wo-- 
men were all in love with his countenance, and; wished' to be per- 
petually iw his company. 

Cl eeshna,' about this period, fiom his great affection and friend- 
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ship for, the Pandoos, returned to Hastanapooi, ^nd they, like dead’" 

men revived, went out to meet him. Creeshna acknowledging 
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dishterifor his senior, went forward to salute him witli his eyes fixed 
on his feet; and -laid his head at Judishtei’s feet and'also at Bheema’s, 
andltook Aijoon in his arms, while Nacul and Sahadeva kissed Bha- 
■ gavan’s feet. Aftei seeing the^ Pandoos, Ci eeshna waited >upon Koon- 
tee, who, covering his head and eyes, took him in Jier arms'andr 
wepti Bheema, at the same time, smiling, told ’her it was a day to 
rejoice in and not to weep. Koontee-then spoke for some time of the 
difficulties to which her children had been reduced, and that all her 
reliance was placed upon- Creeshna. After hei, Judishter opened 
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his moutli''iii praise df Bhagavan, and gaid,- “.Surely 1 have^per- 
formed some extraordmarj acts of piety m a former life, smee j our 
august foot, uhich neitlicr the Yogee bj Yug, nor tlie Tepeswee by 
, Tepe, can obtain, hath vouchsafed to come to me ' ' and recommended 
liimsclt to his dinne protection Creeshna staid a full year in Hasta- 
napoor to gratify the Pandoos and one daj he mounted j\jjoon’s 
carnage as dnver, and they uent together to the forest, and in Ar- 
joon’s ensign was the figure of an ape On that daj Aijoon hunted, 
Slitli great success, lions, tigers, bears, boars,, and transfixed rerj 
many stags witli his arrows, so that he sent some of tlie venison to 
Rajah Jiidishter, and, being dry with the fatigue of tlie chase, ho 
V ent to the bank of the Jumna to drink of the sucet and clear u'a- 
fer, and the) sat there some hours looking at the u-aves, when, by 
chance, they saw a beautiful girl who seemed earnestly looking af- 
ter some person Aijoon, by Crceslma’s desire, went up to her and 
asked what she sought after, tlius wnndenng alone in the desert? 
Slic answered, “ Koomestc, I am the daughter of the Sun, and am 
in search of a husband, being determined to have none but Creesh- 
na and, if you sliould say tliat Creeshna will not have me, alas' 
alas! that grantor of tlie desires of tlie world, and undersumder of 
the situation of his suiters, will surely at some Ume be propiuous to 
me Kaletnderee is m) name my fallicr made me a place here in 
■|his water to staj till Creeshna should arrive” Arjoon, coming to 
Crccslim, began to laugh cxcccdingU, and wished him much joy 
of the 'adventure , for, that the girl had been in search for him, and 
now she’' had found him , and how happj his destiny was, that,i 
pherever he went, the hand«oroc grls followed him Creeshna 
then placed ^alccndcrcc in the carriage, and thev went to Hastana- 
,poor, Vhert he ordered ^ esookerma to build her a fine house, 
which was finished that tame day, and Kalccndcrcc resided in it, 
and he indulged her in all the wishes of her heart Creeshna thus 
vaiil one year m Haitanapoor, which fccmcd but a single day to his 
Ifiuiih Mlicn that year expired, Kama-Dcva pretented him with 
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a bow, with two white liorsesj, with a quiver that was never empty; 
and a shield for Aijoon ; and Maya, the Ditya, whom Aijoon had 
pieserved fiom the fiie, built him a Devan'khaneh, or council-cham- 
bei, all of chiystcil, which the jealous Doorjoodhen beheld with rage 
and envy. Creeshna having.thus poweifully manifested his protec- 
tion of the Pandoos,, letuined to Dwaiaka, taking Kaleendere with 
him. Nanda and Sheedhei, the two biotheis of the monaich of. 
Avengtee, had a sistci named Mhirbinda, whom, accoiding to- 
'her own eager desiie, they maiiied to Cieeshna, although Door- 
joodhen, who had paiticulai intimacy and fiiendship with Nanda' 
and Sheedher, out of malice, did all he could to pievail on them to> 
hinder the match between Cieeshna and tlieii sistei ; but, as Mhir- 
binda had detei mined to espouse none but him, they ‘gave her to^ 
liim. 

Rajah Koosele, monaich of Kooselya, who was afso called Mek^ 
henjeyt, had a daughter named Seeta, and in his cncar weie 
seven bulls. He had made a promise, that, whoever should ovei- 
come these seven bulls, he would give his daughtei to him. Creesh- 
na having heard of this piomise went to Kooselya. Seeta had' 
knowledge of his coming, and said to heiseJf, “ My felicity will 
then only be complete when the son of Devaci. shall niake Pan - . 
grelien with me. The piint of the foot of that Yadoopetee is 
like the flower on the head of Biahma who spiang fio’m the lotos, 
and Roodra Mahadeva is ever in search .of that place ; the honour, 
therefore, of kissing tliat foot is leserved for tlie fortunate alone, Nei- 
tlier is it lepugnant. to his mercy to attend to my piayer: foi, al- 
though that august peisonage hath no desiie for any beautiful wo.- 
men, yet it is his peculiar excellence not to be foigetful of any one 
that seeks him. O I shall .feel myself raised to the state of a 
Devata could I but be enrolled in the lisC oj^-his attendants !” 
Creeshna, arriving, at Kooselya, told' Mpkhenjeyt, tliat he had 
long be,en. desirous to see him; and, as he had recently heard of 
his- promise concerning the conquest of tlie seven bulls, he was 
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come to combat with them “ Altliough, ’ said he, “ O Mekhenjc) t ' 

I am not on a le\cl noth monarchs, and liave no intention to make 
m> self equal nith the mighty, yet, as m tins case no difTcrcncc is ex- 
pressed betueen high and loW.i'chance must decide the cicnt'" 
Rajali Mckhcnjcyt ansuc’rcd, tliat the tnil) great never praised them- 
sches, that Creeshna s fame was not unknown to the world, that he 
was very happy to see him , and that, if he had visited him sooner, 
the proclamation for a public competition and contest should never 
have been made Creeshna then asked where (lie seven hulls were 
Tlic rajali told his scrvant.'to prepare a place for the conflict, and great . 
''numbers of rajalis and rajalipoots were collected to behold it, whde 
Creeshna prepared himself to attack them The seven hulls were 
brought m hound with chams of iron the very sight of tlicm dif- 
fused a general terror, and it was difficult to loose llicir chains 
Creeshna, dividing himself into seven distinct persons, intrepidly ap- 
proached the hulls, and, like a child taking a goat h) the car, 
caught them all seven, put a halter into each of their nostrils, and 
made tlicm perfectly submissive and tame Rajali Mckhenjej t re- 
joiced cxcccdingl) that the performer of this feat was "i adoopctcc j 
the Dcratas in heaven, as well as men on cartli, were all glad- 
dened hj the event, and, in a fortunate moment. Rajah Meklicnjeyt 
married. Ills daughter to Creeshna At that happy mamage Deva- 
tTs and Vidjadhcn attended in transport the mother of Secta too 
was at the summit of bliss Rajali Mckhenjej’t gave as a mamage- 
portion 10,000 milch-cows, 3,000 ipounds weight of jewels, with 
srrj \-aluahlc cliains, 0,000 elephants, 30,000 carnages, ten times 
as many horses as carnages, and ten limes as many slaves as hones, 
and, b^dcs tlicsc, other articles out of number , after w Inch Creeshna 
departed -The otljcr rajahs all conccncd extreme emy and jealousy 
that o r-erj hcau^ful a pniiccss with such prodigious w ealih should 
,-hc taken awaj Ii) Copal , therefore, collecting their troops together, 
llies pursued Creeshna , hut, such was their appearance, that one 
would raj tlicj were a parcel of vagabonds and beggars come out of 



, tlie city to demand cliaiity; and, when they came near, they all 
hung their heads down 'upon their bi easts. Then Aijoon, who was 
Mutli Creeslina, turned about, and strung his famous bow Kandeva, 
when they all fled away fiom* tliat lenowned waiiior like a huge flock 
of kids from a wolf, and Greeshna, by gentle and easy stages, pro- 
ceeded on to Dwaiaka. There was a rajah named Soot-Keret who 
had a daughter named Bhedera, whom he mairied to Cieeshna 
in spite of his sons, who opposed the match. There was also ano- 
thei lajah who had a daughtei named Lechmeena, who had been 
adopted by Sooneter, and fiom him Shiee-Ciecshnajiad her m the 
mode of Pangiehen. (These aie'the eight Na^yega whom Bhagavan 
flist espoused ; and now will be gwen an account of a great number 
of lajah’s daughteis whom he leleased fiom the captivity in which , 
they were kept by Bhoom Assooi Ditya. 

Bhoom Assooi Ditya, son of the Eaith, was so mighty and power- 
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ful, that he tlirew even Sooig-Loke into confusion, and drove Een- 
dra fiom Eendra-Pooiee, and set up his own goveihment there, 'af- 
ter giievously harassing Eendra. Then leaving a deputy of liis own 
in Sooig, he returned to his own city, which was called Prag-Jotliek ; 
and he had round -his castle a defence of lire, and water, and poi- 
sonous snakes, and a white mountain like quicksilver. One day, See- 
te-Bhavani expressed a wish to see the trees of Soorg ; and Greeshna, 
immediately taking her along with him upon Gaioori, said,'‘“ We 
must first see the person who has driven Eendra out of Soorg so 
tliey went to the city of Prag-Jothek. Bhagavan fiist, witli the ar- 
row of his might, thiew down the quicksilver 'mountain, and Ga- 
rooii, by his command, devoured all the castle pf snakes. He com- 
manded the ram also to descend in so violent^a manner. That the 
castle of fire was reduced to ashes ; while, from-' the fierce look of 
that Lord of the three Lokes, the castle of water was^' dried up. 
Then he sounded his Shankhe Panchajanya, and the, hemisphere' 
re-echoed with the noise: at the sound thereof, the lieaits of 
ill! the pioiis 'persons in that city were turned towaids Greeshna, 
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while lliocc of the guilty wore .struck witli fear and amazement 
Biioom, -mtli his five heads, was at tliat time asleep , but, as the 
noi'e awakened him, he began^o reflect tliat on earth he had left no 
might) Wimor alive, and that iniSo&rg no one was greater tlian 
iendra, u horn he had tlirust out from Ecndra-Poorce He, therefore; 
came forth in a great rage, tcmble as the sim of tlic last day, with 5 
1 reesoolc (tndental U capon) in his hand, and, seeing Creeshna, strtick 
Garoori on the breast, at tliesatiic hme bcllon ingwith a mighty voice 
irom cacli of his fiVc moutlis Treesenek Ditya, one of his serrints, 
now came forward and represented to him that he demeaned hims6lf 
in this paltr) engagement, arid offcitd to take it entirely upon himself 
Treesenek had ajGeda in his hand, winch be struck with all hn 
might at Bhagavan, who shivered it with liis Van Treesenek took 
another Gcda, which Creeshna pamed, and asked Seete-Bliavani if 
she was afraid, adding, that tlierc was no cause for alarm or 
grief Cretshna then urged Garoori a few steps forward, at which 
time he cut off Trccsciiek’s tlirco hcids, and turned tliem round, 
as Lcndra, with his Kotharc, cut off the toffs of the three branches 
of Soomccroo Treesenek had sons, whom he called Rchcc 
brnien, who, being czccedingl) aflcctcd with tlicir fatlicrs death, 
and knowing Bhoom fottlieir lord and protector, came to the con- 
flier and'prcparcd to fight wuh every species of weapon, but 
tiny wasted their strength in vain, their utmost efforts were of no 
avail, for Creeshna broke all tlicir weapons like a gram of Sesame, 
He thtfn severed caeh of their hcadsJrom their bodies and, by tlie 
tfficacv ol Crccslihas omnipotence, the hands and feet of all the 
' mldiers fell from tlicir arms and thighs Bhoom, now, in great anger, 
driving his elephants before bun, advanced towards Creeshna , and, 
at that time, in ^thgsight of Bhoom Assoor, clouds and thunder only 
appeared ^ Bhoom Assoor, with the assistance of Ma)a, foraclimcs 
ffosc up in i! a fire, ■omeumes like water, sometimes like a burning 
wind, and lomctimcs like a violent ram, and thus discharged Ins ar. 
rmvT But Creeshna ^o collected his own Maja that tlic mightiest 
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exertions of his ait wcie entiiely fiiutless. TIiosc, \Vho weie mounted 
on elephants, Gaiooii, ^\lth Ins wings, huriicd up into the aii ; those 
who were in chariots or on lioiseback, with his talons and claws, like 
a file, he giated to pieces; while those' who weie teiiificd sought 
their safety in flight. Bhoom, howcvei, did not once turn Ins back ; 
but, fixing his loot firmly on the gioiind, and taking a spear in Ins 
hand, he winded it over his heads, and tliievwdt at Creeshna., 
Now, though the spear was more pondeious than - was evei befgie 
hulled from a human arm, yet it fell on Creedina’s body" lighter 
than a flower ; and, when Bhoom Assooi had exhausted all .liis' 
lage'and stiength, Creeshna, taking a Tieesoole, cut off all Bhoom’s 
five heads as he sat upon' his elephant, * and thiew tliem to the 
ground. All the Devatas lejoiced at the slaughter of Bhooni, 
and rained down flowers fioin heaven. The Earth, which was 
Bhoom’s mother, came to ofiTer service to Cieeshna, and presented 
him with a Koondcl of gieat cost, and a Vingence-Mala, and other 
very valuable ai tides, and made a long Speech to propitiate Creeshna f 
enti eating, that, although Bhoom had been most ciiminal, yet, as his 
Avatar took place for the express purpose of lightening her burthens, 
that still he would let hei behold with her own eyes the extent of his 
mercy to the defunct. The Earth, indeed, was with heart and soul 
devoted to Creeshna, and he in return gave her son Mookt. Bhoom 
Assoor, by foice and violence, had cairied away every rajah’s 
daughter who he had heard was beautiful, so that each day when 
any of those ladies came before him, he beheld her, indeed, with 
his eyes, but immediately thought no more of hei. Perasere, the 
-Reyshee, hath observed that he had collected Id, 000 of these giils, 
and other Reyshees say they exceeded that number. Creeshna, af- 
ter slaying Bhoom, entered his house, and at last came to" these 
young ladies, who, having heard of Cieeshna’s miiacles amid all the 
calamities of their captivity, had rested their whole reliance upon 
him for their release, and had heard his peison described ; so that, 
the moment they saw him, they conceived him to be the delivcier of 
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the world -They all respectfully rose up and most submissively ad- 
dressed him, prajung for 'relief, addmg that, though they werd’ 
■"^not Hoons, thcj were desirous at least to be the slaves of his palace, 
and waves, and the \ery Ddsees (slaves) of his Dasees Creeshna sent 
these 16,000 girls, and prodigious wealth, and the dephant Iravet 
with four teeth, and'’6,400 white elephants, and b’esides them very 
' many other elephant^ and carnages witliout number, and horses of 
Jtlie first rate, to'Dwaraka , and Tiimself, with Secte-Bliavani, pro- 
ceeded to Blcndra-Poorce, whither Eendra had gone after the slatigh- 
)tet of Bhoom Assbor Eendra, with all his tliousand C) es, could not 
be satisfied watli beholding Creeshna, but saluted him with min- 
gled joy and reverence, and prostrated himself seven times before 
Him Creeshna gave the car-nngs and necklace whicli he had rc- 
ecued from Bhoom s mother to the mother of Eendra Eendra, with 
his hands joined before him, said he had brought tlie tree of Parcc- 
^ jatek according to order, and he laid it on Garoon’s back , so, when 
Creeshna returned to Dwarakn, the tree was planted in Scctc Bhava- 
ni s court Thither came the bees of Soorg attracted by tlic blossoms 

- of Parcojatek , and Creeshna, m an instant, multipljing his own 

- pfrson into 16,000, went to the palace of each, and, by joy and 
pleasure, dwsipatcd the grief and pining of tlicm all Those joung 
add modest creatures knew not at first how to behave, but hung 
dowTi their heads with mingled shame and bashfulncss Creeshna 

^ taw their confusion, and taught them how to look and how to laugh 
he behaved watli such kindness to tlicm, as greatly increased their 
affection for him , and, in a sliort time, instructed them in all the 
rules and ceremonies of the haram, and in all such qualifications as 
■'fare expected from their scs and condiUon 
, llie Creator of the sxirld, who had come into existence for tlio 
protection of the Devatas and his devotees, for the nourishment 
ol milch cows, and for the destruction of Cansa, had built Dwaraka 
wiih'-un'pcakablc magnificence All the walls were so studded with 
• bnlJiant jewels tliat there was no need of lamps in the night The 
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canopies to all the houses weie suspended stiings of peail, whose 
lustic illuminated eaith and heaven; 'and, by the odour of the 
flowers of Paicejatck, the couits and gardens of Dwaiaka weie all 
scented. To desciibc the full splendoi of Dwaiaka wouljd be an end- 
less laboui. One day Cieeshna was sitting in his magnificent palace 
among those who conceived themselves his lelafioiis; one hiTfather, 
anotliei his son,^ another his brother, &c. &c. ; and Roke'menee, 
diesscd in all hci lichest jewels and choicest habiliments, exhibited 
the full display of hei beauty, when Cieeshna, to tiy her tempei and 
give hci chaims a new mode of lustre under the influence of anger, 
began jocosely to taunt her witli having lefused so excellent a match 
as Seesoopal, and foi having been so forward as to send her Brahmin 
to him at a time that he had made her no advances, and ceitainly - 
was not in love with her. In this style of keen but good-hu- 
moured satire he tormented and plagued her so mudi, tliat at last 
she turned pale and descended fiom her seat : she stood for some time 
before him in the utmost shame and distress, unable to utter' a' syl- 
lable, and at length fell down senseless to the ground. ^-CreesH- 
na found by this that she could not bear the pressure of grief, and, 
pitying hei situation, rose up with his hair dishevelled, arid, taking 
her to one side, pressed her to his breast, and diied hei teais with his 
Peetambei (or sleeve). By these mean's he bi ought her to herself, 
and told her that all he had said had been in jest, and only io tiy 
her affections, of which he now had no sort of doubt. By much- 
gentleness and many soft expressions he at length completely re- 
, stored, her peace of mind, and she then entered into a full and„ 
clear explanation of eveiy thing which he had objected to her, as-' 
suring him that she had not the presumption to conceive herself 
the wife of him, the dust of whose feet, not only men and Devatas, 
but Brahma and Roodia, the most exalted of Devatas, sought witli 
earnest devotion: that she considered herself as the slave of 'his 
slaves ; that she knew him for the Creator of tlie woild, and tliat 
Seesoopal himself was but a creature of his; tliat, had shevbeen 




io Scesoopal, she should still hare been subject t^the mi- 
scncs of transmigration, ^from which, by her present connexion, 
she flattered hersdf she was for ever liberated That diis black 
colour, which, to men of dark conceptions, appeared merely sable, 
_in lier sight was tlie bnlliant pupil of the eye of the universe 
that.'i^doubtedly, all diat he had said to her waS just, and she 
how ed “submissive to all his i censures , and she concluded wntli 
again declanng that she did not call herself his xcife, but the meanest 
, of Ills r/ffticx Creeshna again assured her that his fondness for her 
jindimiAishcd, that he had only tempted her in jest, and that 
the gold of her fidelity was now tried on the touchstone of expe- 
rience, and found pure That her patience and forbearance w'as 
“ most exemplary in never having given vent to improper or harsh 
language, even when ho had bound her brother Rokem’s hands be- 
hind him and cut off his hair, but had confined herself to supplica- 
tion and submission , nor even when Balhadur cut off his head did 
sho«3ffcr tlie Molcnce of her anguish to get the better of her dis- 
cretion, and that he had come to her assutance tlic moment he re- 
ceived her letter, not because of her beauty, but on account of her 
excellent icmpcr Thus the affair ended , and ui tlio same manner 
did Creeshna behave to all tlic IC,000 to promote mirth and pleasure 
Hellas a'siduous to fulfil all tlic customs and duties of domestic 
life, and from morning to evening acted as became a Grehcsle 
, Kach of thCK, eight >.aycga* bore Creeshna ten sons , so also each 
of the I G,000 bore him ten sons Rokcmcncc, however, was the chief 
^favoorite, the others never really inspired him witli love notvvithstan- 
'diiig their exquisite beauty but neither Brahma, nor Roodra, nor 
hcnifra, could attain to the rank and dignity which the eight Naycga 
ptequircd by their fidelity and attachment Their names are as fol- 
low* RoKFMrxrr, Sctck-Biiav ani, Jamoometa, Kalen- 
p'-nrn, 1 eciimeexa, icETA, Biieoravetee, Miiirbinda 

iXc went Natica It lie of Naic, famolr i title of IItdia Alst 
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In the mean time, Ram, recollecting Kanda and Yasodha; 
and hit; former pleasures with tl)c Gopias, one morning early set 
out for Bindreben. On bis aiTi\'al tlierc, all were overjoyed : 
Kanda and Yasodha kissed him, and Wcic eager to tell him that his 
long absence had appeared to them a whole Yug : tlien' they anx- 
iou*^))' solicited litlings concerning Ciccshna. Tliey had heard' of 
the uonderful >s|dcndor and magnificence in which he lived, and 
lamented tlinl he uns rcmo\cd to Dwaraka, wlilthci thcii occupa- 
tions and age equally presented them from going: and, in respect 
to Vasude\a, whom, howcier unhappy he Iiad' been while in confine- 
ment at Mathura, they at least had some opportunities of seeing, they 
could now hope to see Inm no more, since lie' also was icmoved to 
Dwaiaka. Ram made himself acceptable to all, both old and young, 
and paiticularly cndca\ cured to comfort and console the Gopias, 
wlio were quite ovcipowcicd with joy at again beholding him, and 
began to talk altogether concerning Ciccshna, and at once to blame 
and lament bis absence; then they asked after the childien of the. 
eight Nayega and of the 1G,000 Rajaguecs, and wished them all 
manner of happiness. Others dcsiicd to kno'iv if those 16,000 weie 
all dutiful and obedient wdves? and thus by degiecs they woiked' 
themselves into an agony of passion, and all w'cpt and wailed ex- 
ceedingly. Balhadur endeavoured' to pacify them ; and, at last, 
seeing tlicre \vas no remedy but patience, and tliat he consoled them' 
to the utmost in his power in the name of Creeshna, they began to 
be more tranquil. Balhadur stayed^ there the two months of spring, 
and one .morning he went to the banks of the Jumna, the Gopias 
accompanying him. The soft wind blowing cool and perfumed 
from the water, and its fiowers playing a prelude to desire, Balha-' 
dur, sometimes bathing in the stream and sometimes recumbent on 
the bank, enjoyed all sorts of pleasure and delight with the Gopias. 
Varuna, the Devata, now hi ought him a musical instrument, and' 
Ram and all the Gopias became intoxicated vvitli the melody which 
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issued from that jungle , they indulged in nolent (fits of laughter, 
the effect of excessive pfeasure, and i sang without any fear or re- 
straint, Ull at length, what /with singing, danemg.^and. a thousand 
sportive gambols/ they svere* all in aiptofuse perspiration, amd it 
shone upon their checl/^ like drtjps of dew on|the flowers , 1 ^ 1 , 
in his fit of intoxication, ‘stretched out his hand to tlie Jumna several 
times, and called upon the Riyer to come personally to Turn After 
waiting some time, 4nd receiving no answer from the water, he 
grew angry, and said, “ Jumna, tliou wjit presently appear when I 
shkll have cut thee into seven pieces *’ Then he rose, and taking 
up his weapon, the kcl,* he placed it on the^bank Tlic Jumna 
y-as exceedingly alarmed and trembled with fear, and, appeanng 
before him, said, “ O Balhadur ! thou Avatar of Seshamaga, who 
has the cartli on his head, to thee 1 bow with reverence Thou art 
Creeshna' and before thee, as Creeshna, I now appear do with 
me as seems good unto thee ’ Thus did the Jumna humble itself 
before Ram, wlio then became appeased, and, taking up his'KEL; 
went back to DindrcTien Then Vanina Deva presented him with a 
Ncclambcr, and a precious chain, and a^ stnng of pearls , Thus 
did Balhadur remain two montlis, with all manner of satisfactioiij in 
Bindrcbcn , 

At the time that Ram went to Bindrcbcn, an ambassador came 
to Divarakfi from Poondcrcckc, monarch of kashcc, (Benares,) 
who, on his arriial, thus addressed Creeshna “ As it is the mode 
and custom of ambassadors to deliver the message of their sovereigns 
watliout fear or hesitation. Rajah Podndcrcckc, monarch of kashcc, 
b) me makes tins declaration to tlic soicrcign of Dwaraka — / was 
boni to lighten the burthens of the world / possess the eight Kajc- 

Kil tm-H 1 /^h y f the tUde ofi* lie ihW Rta l>ong eotuldcred tn lodui th* 
of*Encihcrf Cynti Ii la tke ume nunetr uid toLirt cot Uic Rirrr lato trcall 
feri cot of frrrrjjT fcrt etc of He honrt iitnd to the ion bm» droorned la it. TEe 
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gas: tlic Shankhc, the Chakia, the Geda, the Kernel, and the 
Kowstckc-Mcn, arc my distinctions: the’figure of Gaiooii waves on 
standards : /, therefore, am the person to whom belongs the 
rank of Vasiidcva. Whercfoic, then, OCrceshna! dost thou cause 
tliysclf to be called Vnsudeva ? I know that thou hast a deep and 
fraudful design in thy head : beware ! thciefore,- and take care how 
tliou pro\okcst me; for it will not be to thy advantage: or elsej 
])rcpaic for war, that, after thou and I have fought, the real Vasii- 
dc\a may be manifestly discerned from the nnpostoi.” At this 
cxtraordinniy message the Yadavas laughed immoderately; but 
Grec^hna forbade them, sa)dng, that it was very improper and un- 
worthy of men of rank, in a large assembly, and more particulaily 
in the company of strangers, to indulge this petulant humour. Then 
he said to Rajah Poondercckc’s ambassador, “ Tell thy mastei this 
from me ; Great success attciKkthy might and coinage ; I am much 
delighted with the message ; doubt not but my desire to behold a 
chief like thee is extreme. After our meeting, he who is the pre- 
tended and fictitious Vasudeva will most assuiedly take waining and 
desist from his fraudulent pretensions, and will not afterwards lay Ins 
hand upon the Shankhe, the Chakra, and Geda, nor inscribe the 
figure of Garoori on his standards. O Poondereeke I the kites and 
crows of the air, and the dogs and jackals of the desert, will shortly 
be glutted with thy army. Know that I am lapidly advancing on 
thy frontiei.” Creeshna then dismissed the ambassador, and soon 
after went towards Kashee. Rajah Poondereeke, hearing of his ^ap- 
proach, went out of the city with (wo Kshouheenees (or Coheens) of 
his own and thiee of his brother Bhoom Assoor, who was equally 
friendly to him and inimical to Creeshna. When the two armies 
met, Creeshna was greatly surpiised to observe how exactly the 
counterfeit ensigns tallied with the original, and heartily smiled at 
the conceit. Creeshna had hardly taken his giound when Poonde- 
reeke began the attack with arrows, fire-arms, tridents, battle-axes, 
nooses, spears, and all the weapons at that time used in ^battle. 
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Crccshna gave the commissionlto Soodharean-Chakrat* 'to'lrajse''tl* 
conflagration, tcmblc ns the day of judgement, in his army At 
the command of the latter, j fire broke, out m difierent places, aiid 
multitudes of elephants, horses, carnages, lm3 mfantry, fie^ con- 
sumed m the flames jThc men of tlie adrerse'akny tlioiight MahaJ 
deva himself fought agamsi them, for, thriugh all Ihe 'Hinks w'etd' 
to he seen Bhoots and Percets sportmg witli lire 'Crcfcshiia, ad- 
dressing Pooiidcreeke, exclairncd, “ Recoiled the message^' thdQ 
didst) send by tliy ambassador Now who is tile counfcffcit^ and 
who tfie impostor? i If tliou wait confess with thine own moutli^ ask 
forgiveness for thy enme, renounce the Shankhb, the Chakra, add 
Geda, Bndjput tliysclf under my protection, lavill rcceivc'thcfc into 
favour, and pardon tliydault, or else tins moment will di sever thy 
head from tliy body ' That infatuated victim 6f idcath refused to 
confess his enme or demand pardoh, and instantly his head dvas set 
petated from his body like a Nenuphar irom its stalk bj a'seveth 
blast AVheri hislsoul parted from it, a flame of fire issued from hi4 
head and entered Crccshna s mouth, where it was quenclied ThuS 
did Rajah Poondcrcckc obtain liberation, because day and 'night his 
heart and soul had been dmplojcdim flunking of Bhngayan ' After 
the victory Crccshna rctumcd'to Dwaraka Soodnman-Jein,' son of 
Poondcrcckc, much aficoted lind enraged, burnt his father s corpse, 
and swore a dreadful oath, (that, whenever he had taken rbvenge for 
his fathers dcafli, he would cat with his right hand onlj , that, till 
that Umc, what was lawful for others should be unlawful for him, 
and from that daj he resigned himself to the penitentiary worship 
of Mahadeva After some little time had elapsed, Mahadcia, pro- 
piuatcd b) his penances and nustcnucs, appeared to him, telling 

TVClatcn >« I«Tuo tnitnncctit of w h oij bjrMrWDklni to bo » kliui of dlmi, 
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him to name liis wish and it should be glantcd. ’H6 demanded le- 
venge for his father’s dcatli. “ Thy'-desire is gf anted,” said Roo- 
dia, and disappeared: when a Dc\a arose from tlie place of Yug 
with va body like a duinken elephant, with wine-coloured hair, in- 
flamed eyes vciy long tu-ks, and a capacious mouth of a most 
frightful appearance, uho said to Sooda'man-Jein^ “ Tell' me where 
is thine enemy.” Soodaman immediately ijDointcd with his hand 
lowaids Duarak.i. Auay stalked the Deva with such a tenible 
countenance as made the caith sink and the mountains and tied^ 
tremble; and, on his anival at Dwaiaka, he struck a mighty dread 
into all the inhabitants, who lan in terroi to Creeshna* foi protection. 
Creeshna bid them be comfoitcd, for -that no harm whatever should 
happen to them : he knew it was the act of Roodia, and ordered 
Soodharsan-Chakra to drive away this calamity also. As soon as 
Soodharsan-Chakra began to whiil lound his fieiy radii, the Deva 
fled, and rcUuned in great haste to Kashce; where, afflicted with 
shame for his nil success, he, in a tiansport of passion, burnt the 
whole city, and killed Soodaman-Jcin for sending him on so imprac- 
ticable an errand. Soodhaisan-Chakra came back to Cieeshna after 
having fulfilled the commission. 

Rajah Dooijoodhen, sovereign of Hastanapoor, had a daughter 
named Lekshmena, who was coin ted by rajahs and rajahpoots from 
every quarter. Saneb, the Yadava, also having seen her, became 
violently in love with her ; but, not thinking it likely that he should 
succeed among so many avals of exalted rank, determined* to steal 
her away immediately. Accoidingly, without any awe of the kings 
and piinces who suiroundcd her, he caught her up behind him* and 
carried her off. Bheeshma, and Dhreetrarashtra, and Doorjoodhen, 
and Kerne, and all the Kooroos, were struck with wonder, grief, 
and lage, at this event; and particularly at die upstart insolence 
of the Yadavas in thus affecting to ally themselves with the daugh- 
ters of Kooroos, when hitherto their highest pride had been to match 
their daughters into the Kooroo family. But that diis son of Yamoo- 
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nctee, this grandson of a bear, should presume so far, his death 
alone could atone for the offence Jhe mbst,' said Ithey, that 
Creeshna and the Yadavas can do, is to collect together an army and 
come hither and be taken also So Doogoodhen, and Kerne, and 
other Kooroo wamoia, by adnee of Bheeshma and Dhreetrarashtra, 
pursued Saneb, who stopped whenrthey got near him, and prepared 
his bow and arrows , ibut, at tlie same Ume, called to Doogoodhen 
at a distance, telling him that he was of tlie seed of Creeshna, and 
tlicy would not be able to vanquish or take him Kerne, howercr, 
came forward to engage him Saneb, at first, pamed all his attacks, 
and with his own arrows killed Keme’s four, horses and his dnver, 
and shot at each of the odier Kooroos Kerne, and all the others, 
were much pleased widi his prowess, pnd Dooi^oodhen ' a tliousand 
times encouraged him , but Kerne’s supenor skill was too much for 
him , for ho killed hu four horses and reduced him to the necessity 
of fighting on foot , and then, coming to close quarters, took him 
pnsoncr, placed him in his own carnage, and earned him bound to 
Hastanapoor, where he was put m prison Narcd heard this, 'and 
immediately earned die news to Divnraka, on hcanng which, 
Creeshna immcdiatcl} beat up Ins march for Hastanapoor , but Ram 
interposed, and entreated him to desist awhile from liostilitcs, snd tiy 
amicable negotiation, offering himself to go and persuade Door- 
joodlicn and the rest to compromise the matter but, if negotiation 
ilioutd fail, lie himself, he affirmed, without other assistance, was 
able to lorcc them to compliance Ram, accordingly, set out , 
and, taking with him, sonic learned liralimins and wise 'indaras, 
rich as were able negotiators, aimed near llislinapoor, where he 
halted at a garden, and sent Oodhoo forw'ard to parlj w itli the Koo- 
root. Both tilts and the Pandoos were equally delighted at Ram s 
amral, and came out to meet him, and conducted him into the city 
with honour, and apixnnled him a magnificent lodging The wisp, 
knowing Ram* disine clianticr, paid him all manner of respect 
and lubmmion, the ignorant and self conceited oiilj, who took 
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Iiini'^for a meie man^ slighted him. Ram next opened to the Kooroos 
his business :> “ That, on the news of Saneb’s impiisonment, Cieeshna 
and the Yadavas instantly prepared to release him by force of 'amis, 
but that he had pffeied to become a mediator, as theie had hitherto 
always subsisted , a good imdeistanding! ancj fiiendly^intei course be- 
tw-een the Kooioos and Yadavas. Therefore he hoped", although the 
young rrian had been ‘guilty of an' indiscretion, that > they would 
overlook it;- and that, as it' was> usual foi the families of fiicnds to 
inteimarry, he thought if best that they should agiee to this match' 
with their old friends." Doorjoodhen was exceedingly incensed -'at 
this speech of Ram, and knitting^indignantly his bi ow, and turning 
his back upon him, sat down, '-and 'said, “ It is not a little wonder- 
ful that the Yadavas, who’have hitherto < been - ever" ih want of our 
countenance and favour, should now presume to take our daitghteis; 
and herei is Saneb, the grandson of a bear, who has the impudence 
to carry off my own daughter ! The least I could do was 'to puhish 
him-, and he deserved death. Ram now would finish the matter by 
a few soft words. It has been lightly said by our cldeis, that v^q 
ought not to give too much encouragement to the vulgai ; 'theiefqie 
the fault at present lies not so much in the Yadavas as In Bhe’eshma 
and Dhreetrarashtra who have behaved with too much condescension'- 
and civility to them. What is now befallen us we owe to ourselves." 
These words, and many still more bitter, did Dooijoodhen utter;, , 
and then went into his apartment. Ram clearly peiceived he was 
not to be wiought upon by gentle language ; therefoie he desired- 
Bheeshma and Dhreetrarashtra to prevail on him to icturii just to. 
hear his answer, which they did; and, on his return to the as- 
sembly, Ram said to him; “ O Rajah Doorjoodhen ! ' the wise man. 
never acts without considering the past, the piescnt, and the future;, 
but the rash have no foresight, and must be tamed, like -a i efractoi y 
horse, by harsh correction ; for a hot-headed man must rim his head 
violently against a stone before he will consider whithei he is going. 
Hitherto thou hast received with arrogance and ill-will all the gentle 
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applications I have made, altliough I aloric repressed tlie ardor of 
the ladavas, nho were already set out to subvert thy kingdom Scd 
DOW how quickly I shall cool thy hcat-i It is not for a good man to 
vaunt and oicr-rate himself, yet thou hast ventured to scota the sort 
of Creeshna Know, fool ' tliat Crecslina is Bhagavan, whom 
Eendra and the eight Nookpals and Dw^repals worship, and tlio 
dust of whose feet is anxiously reverenced by Bralimd and Roodra/ 
Saj then which of alliyour ,Kooroos and monarchs willi stand the 
competition f’ Having said this. Ram rose in a ragel, and seizing 
his Kel and Moosel, struck them into the ground, and taking up 
with one effort all Hastanapoor on, the point of hia Kel, was going 
to precipitate it intoi tlic Jumna , when Bheeshma, and jDhrectra- 
raslitra, and holy Brahmins, and the PandooS, hp friends, interceded 
w itli great submission, saying, “ O Ram 1 thou who art the giver 
of tranquillity to tho world, wiltthou^ for tlie single fault of Door- 
joodhen overwhelm tho whole city?’ Ram was pacified by tho 
pnyers of tho Zenrtardars, and Dooijoodhen and the other Kooroos 
brought forth instantly Saneb and Leskshmena, and Ram spafed 
and forgave them, and both small and great broke out aloud mlo 
his praises “ O Clkhc-Roop 1 ’ said they, “ thou Avatar of Sesha- 
naga, the weight of the earth rests on thy head the Creator of hea- 
ven and earth takes his rest on thee as on a pillow tlic whole world 
IS th> plaything IVc ignorant and sinful men have offended thee, 
mid till/ ANorn tem but mercy, xehic/i gm'e vs an occasion of be- 
holding thy cow bil ’* Hooijoodhcn mnrncd his daughter to Saneb, 
and gave m Dhcck with her very many elephants Sixty years old, 
10,000 horses of the fint race, C,000 carriages set with the finest 
jLweh that ever were dug from the mine, watli 1,000 shvc-girls, all 
voung, beautiful, and iiioit superbly adorned with rich chains, and 
divmi ‘-d them Ram, taking with him his nephew and tho beau- 
tiful bride, returned with joy to Dwamkni and was met on the road 
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by all the Yadavas, who cscoitcd them with music and singing into 
the cit)’’. O Rajah Pciccchcetc, to this day Hastanapoor exhibits a 
steep declivity both on the south side and on the north. 

Nared one day felt himself extremely perplexed when he con- 
sidcred that Creeshn a should be called Bhagavat-Perebrahme, and yet 
that he should be so mucli attached to women. Again he leflected 
that; whereas, a man has more than enough with one wife, how could 
Creeshna conduct himself with 1G,000? Does he enjoy thdm in 
rotation, or, by his power and might, has he all of them always 
with Iiim ? This Nared dctei mined to see for himself, and leain the 
truth ; accordingly he went to Dwaraka. On airmng at the skirts 
of the town he was delighted with the sight of the gardens full of 
flowers in fiesh bloom ; and round all the environs were hotises for 
devotees, which added beauty to the citjrlike amulets against malig- 
nant eyes tied round the arm. Learned Brahmins were every where 
chanting the Vedas, like intoxicated bees buzzing around 'aromatic 
Nenuphar. Geese and Sares’s (called by us Cyjtis'sJ adorned the 
banks of the water, and Lotos’s beautified its surface. He beheld 
houses for 300,000 men, all of lofty architecture and built of chrys- 
tal, the windows of diamonds and precious stones of every colour/ 
and embroidered canopies before all' the houses. ‘ ^ All tiae stieets 
and lanes were entirely free from dust and filth : there wefe 'also 
many curiously-painted temples adorned with water-gilding.*' The 
shops in tlie bazars, with pillars on every side, were all- set out to 
tlie best advantage, and the palaces of the gi eat were superb beyond 
all description, uniting magnificence 'with elegance. The. ho uSeS 
of the eight Nayega, and 10,000 wives of Creeshna Were bndt'iii a" 
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line by themselves witli' the utmost symmetry^ beauty, and splendor. 
Nared, on appioaching them:^ beheld the pillars^- of evCr/ house 
formed of coral, and die courts and Serais embellished with jewels ; 
canopies of cloth of gold were every where suspended with' valuable 
strings of the finest pearl; beautiful children' we'ie playing in the 
courts ; while charming slave-girls were diligently 'attending^dieir 
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several mistresses The peacocks on the house-tops were rejoicing 
and singing in the smoak, 'nhich'arose, from the constant burning of 
aromatics, in such quantity, as to form a cloud that resembled thd 
rainy season, and numberless rubies that were distnbuted about the 
buildings preserved a constant lighf over the place Nared, with'all 
his curiosity of inspection, could not distinguish between the slaVei 
and the mistresses i In tlic first house which he entered he beheld 
1,000 maids, perfectly handsome, ^standing withi their hands joined 
before them round their lady, who, with a fly-flap, the handle set 
uith jewels, was preienting Creeshna from bemg molested with flies 
IVhen Nared, came m, Bhagavan spied him at a distance,’ and, im- 
mediately rising from hisi hlusmhd. Went to’ meet him, laiditliis 
head at Nared s feet, and woldomcd lum i Nared was ashamed of so 
great an honour, and made an apologizing speech Creeshna then 
xcathed Kared t fat, and poured tliat water on his own head,"' after 
winch, he seated Nared m the place 'of honour, b paid' him" wor- 
ship, and made the mistress of theibousc do ilio same ^ Naied,' in a 
transport of wonder andidcliglif,i exclaimed, “ O'Natha! n6 one 
can fathom thy mercy and benevolence ' tliy Avatar is for 'the pur- 
pose of protecting the good and punishing ithe wicked ' If tit bd tliy 
august will to perform services to Naredp it is -as a father and mbtlior 
perform scniccs for their children, out of their owu voluntarytaflec- 
tion and good-will Men, who arc submerged in thci pit of tlicir 
passions, have no possibility of i escaping from tlicir control, except 
by tb) 'racrej, in being bom again in tins transient fworld ’ "llius 
did Nared utter various praises and thanksginngs , yet did his mind 
still misgive him, and he determined to go to anotlier house to sec if 
he should find Creeshna there, or if lie would take the first oppor- 
lunitj of going thither He went, therefore, with speed to the next 
house, and there lie found Creeshna sitting and amusing' himself 
with the mistress of it On seeing Nared, Creeshna rose up 
as before, received him with tlic utmost reverence, respectfully 
thanked him for the honour his house received from Ins visit, and 
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liopcd he would sta)'' thejo some days. Thence Nafed went to a 
third liouse, whcie Cieeshna was looking at the children at play; 
and, in a fointli hou'^c, he nas bathing. Narcd suspected that 
Creeshna had come by ‘^omc scciet way from the foimei house with 
such haste as to get before lilm, and therefoie detei mined that he 
would huiiy as fast as possible to another to ascertain the fact* so he 
ran with all expedition to tlic next house, and thcie he found Creesli- 
na sitting at a banquet. At anotlier he was gning alms to the Brah- 
mins; at another he was practising at his weapons; at anothei he 
was reviewing tlie ordinal y elephants and horses; at another he was 
in conference with Oodlioo and Akioor; at anothei he was sitting 
and hearing the songs of the beautiful slave-giils ; at another he was 
distributing milch-cows in chanty ; at another he was hearing the 
Poorauns ; at another he was laughing and joking with the mistress 
of the house ; at another he was performing the Howm ; at another 
he was exeicising Dherme ; at another he had set tlie women to 
quarrel, and was amusing himself with looking on ; at another he was 
pacifying a dispute among them ; at anothei he was sitting With 
Ram; at another he was prepaiing a marriage-portion, oi Dheek ; 
at another he was rejoicing at being returned from his son’s wedding ; 
at another he was giving orders for digging a well or tank ; at ano- 
ther he was preparing for the chase* * In this manner did Nared enter 
the houses of the eight Nayega and of the 1(),000 wives, and in eve- 
ry one of them he found Creeshna diffeiently engaged, so that he was 
altogether astonished and confounded. ' Creeshna,' 'at length, ^ ap- 
peared, and thus addressed him ; ‘‘ O Nared ! these secret doilbts 
and suspicions which have so perplexed thee are no fault of mine but 
of tliine own mind. On subjects where the wisdom* even of Devatas is 
confused, what can be said of man’s limited understanding ? Ask 
each of my wives separately whether she ever thinks, me absent from 
her ; she will answer that I am neVer for a moment from her sight.” 
Nared humbled himself and confessed his >weakness, that he was 
bewildered by -Maya,, and submissively' implored Creeshna’s meicy 
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m his behalf Creeshna answered, “ Oi'tJar^d ! I aih the Mb 
Kcrla My acts are inscrutable , nor* must aAy suspicioVis be chfe- 
nshed, nor any distraction of mmd be endured, on account of them, 
nor any idle fancies and cunosity be indulged Perplex not thyself 
farther, but quietly'pursue thy bwn afiairs, and make inankmd hap- 
py Mith thy presence and conversation ” Ngred, however, was sc- 
leral times subject to the same distraction, but, at length, calling 
on the name of Narayen and playing oh his Veeba, hd departed 
Creeshna, in the mean time, employing himself in the functions 
of a Grchecharce, regulated the affaus of his families and children, 
while each of his wives conceived that' Creeshna preferred none to 
herself, and that he wished for no other ' 

Creeshna acted in all his domesbc' concerns precisbly according to 
the institutes of the Vedas for masters of lamdics,'and daily increased 
in confidential intercourse witli his respective \Vives, who severally re- 
lumed It Rokcmcncc, however, enjoyed tlic pro emihcnce of 
cttccin This was Creeshna’s way of life he rose every morning 
at the time of Brehmence Mhooret, and went punctually through 
the lanous ccremomes and devout exercises prescribed by the Brah- 
mins, and ill those punficalions appointed for the purpose 'of Pradi- 
heclc for the actions proper to human nature,' tvbich every day arc 
committed' If It be asked how Could there be sUpposed any neces- 
sity for Praclihccte in that pure essence, the answer is, that it is by 
rca*on of his coming in i mttmal form ' After the Pratc-Sendhya, 
he washed, and then went to iaiutc and pay Nemeskar loins father 
and mother and the fclden of the family ' At rbid day and at eve- 
ning he again performed the prfsenbed deilolions and ablutions, 
and, at the time of each ^andhya, as well as at his meals, he spoke 
to no one, became this is recommended as profitable to every one 
by the nilfci of the Vedas, for, the gooil of the speaker at such times 
is transferred to the person addrefsed, and /i/i mil reverts to the 
speaker lie performed Tcr^ in respect of the Devalas, Rcyshccs, 
Mum EsM'aras, and Pennardars, aflcr which he disfnhulcd cons 


\\ith gilt lioins to the Biahmins; and necklaces of peai], and silver, 
tind silk clothes, and much Sesame, to Zennaidais of good conduct 
and learning. But of )'oung milch-cows, Iniving calves of beautiful 
foims and good tempers, he every day gave a certain number more 
than the day before, and uttered Mantras and Slocas : aftenvards he 
went to dinner. First he set apait one moisel horn each meal in res- 
pect of Jcgcdcish, and performed Dhyan, and called to mind his own 
figure. The second moisel he took into his moutli in the name, of 
Pcrcbmhme; for eveiy day ccitain Zennaidars were appointed who 
gave him his food. After eating, he dressed and put on fine gar- 
ments, and nibbed himself with sandal and other peifumed wateis, 
and legaled himself \vitlFthe odoui of them, fiist giidng some to the 
Zcnnardais and then serving himself. Every day he beheld the re- 
flexion of his own face on Ghee, with gold and silver vessels, and 
gave orders foi supplying victuals and clothes for his wives, and 
children, and dependants of all kinds. His carriages and horses 
were always in leadiness. Sometimes he rode in his chariot with 
Satek, sometimes with Oodhoo, and sometimes alone. When he 
went from his palace, his jewel-studded cairiage glistened like tlie 
sun, and the women of the city mounted on their roofs to behold it 
as long as it was visible. Dai eke, the chaiioteer, guided the reins. 
When he sat with the Yadavas in his assembly, which surpassed tlie 
council of Eendra, it would be degrading it to compare that assem- 
bly to the moon and stars shining in midnight glory. The eight 
points of the compass- were illuminated by the effulgence of his 
splendor. After going through his private and public business, ;with 
the advice and assistance of Muni-Eswaras, music and singing weie 
introduced ; the Meidenge, tlie Menooje, the Veena, the Sal, apd 
the Kertol,^ ravished the senses, and every kind of innocent and 
'elegant diveision beguiled the remaining hours of the day. 

One morning after public devotion, theie, ariived at Dwaraka a , 
messenger, who, on being admitted to the palace, thus deliveied his 

* A multitude of Sanscreet names, previously occurring, are omittedl' 
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charge “ O thou who gtvest kings their ihroncs, hast tliou not 
heard of Jarasandha how he boasts his sopenont) over all otlicr men 
of renown ' Whensoever he saUicsforth for tlic purpose of conquest 
01 cr the four points of tlie world, he leaves to those who submit and 
become his subjects their rank and property, and grants them [x^cc , 
but whosoever opposes him is taken prisoner and kept in confine- 
ment I come an ambassador from those wretched state-pnsoners , 
who, having heard of tliy glory botli on sea and land, have sent me 
to thy august presence to sue for protection Tlierefore, O tliou de- 
stroyer of die unjust 1 forget not us miserable captives, but free us 
from the chains of the tyrant Man is stneken by outward circum- 
stances, and, mistaking evil for good, becomes forgetful of thee 
but be who knows and remcmbeis thee is free from all error 
We, too, Ignorant and short-sighted, mortals knew not diy trudi, but 
" thought Jarasandha die chief and bead of the kingdoms of the earth , 
but now we arc better acquainted with thy might) and miraculous 
acts, and dial thou wert born in the world to protect die good and 
punish the wicked We, dicrcforc, are also under diy protection, 
and our loss of honour falls on dice Our faults and crimes doubt- 
less arc many, but look not on dicm while we arc under misfortune , 
consider thy own name, which is the Paedoner I ’ 'Afrcr the 
messenger had uttered this, and much more to the same purpose, 
Crccslina comforted and dismissed him In die mean time Narcd 
came into his presence, vnth his Veena in liis hand, calling on die 
name of J>ara)cn Creeshna immediately rose from his throne, sa- 
luted him with great respect, and placed him in die scat of honour 
Narcd then ph) cd so delightfully on his instrument as to ravish nil the 
‘hearers AVlicn he had finished, Creeshna demanded of him news of 
j the Pandoos, and how dicy fared under the tjranny and oppression 
of Doorjoodlicn ? iSared answered, “ O ni) lord’ with what asto- 
nishment nm 1 seized to hear thee ask news of die Pandoos 1 What 
. licing IS there in the circle of 0x1110000 of whom Shrcc-Crccshna has 

noi the most’tomplclc 1 now ledge? But as thou hast had the con- 
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clcscciih'ion to ask for information, I am bound to impart it. O 
Crccshna ! at picsent the Pandoos, j dying on thy benevolence, en- 
tertain a design to celebrate the Raisoo-Yiig , ' but, foi myself, I am 
amazed to think where they will be able to make the arrange- 
ments for so giand a festi\al. Yet theie aie ^ery many rajahs as- 
sembled in Hastanapoor, whose expectations are all tinned towaids 
Dwaraka. Now, since thy favour is more particularly extended 
towards the Pandoos than otheis, certainly thou wilt have the good- 
ness to go thithci. O Natha ! he who lives in lemembiance of thee, 
be he prince or beggar, assuredly obtains Paonekeie, for thy name 
is equivalent to happiness.” Thus did Narcd uttci Cieeshna’s praises. 
Creeshna spoke kindly to him in return, and, calling Oodhoo, 
asked him his advice if it were not right that he should go to Hasta- 
iiapoor, since the Pandoos had already commenced the Raisoo-Yug 
in reliance upon him : and, since it was time that those rajahs, who, 
being prisoners to Jarasandha, had put themselves undei his piotec- 
tion, should be released ; in short, whether he thought the jour- 
ney could not be so contrived as at once to accomplish the two de- 
sirable objects. 

Oodhoo, ‘ by his prophetic spirit, knew Avhat was the wish of the 
principal among the Yadavas, and therefore he answered, “ That 
certainly thcie was great difficulty in piopuring and arranging the 
necessaries for a Raisoo-Yug, and that Judishter ought to have hist 
weighed his own strength, and have considered how it would be pos- 
sible foi him to reduce to subjection the rajahs of all the eight sides 
round him, as well as to have consulted, his great support, Creeshna, 
on the subject; but that his present conduct proceeded entiiely from 
his him reliance and full confidence in Creeshna’s friendship, who 
would indisputably interfere, and bring his expectations to a fortu- 
nate issue. He theiefore counselled Cieeshna to go to Hastanapoor,' 

_ • 

* The Raisoo-Yug, or feast of rajahs, could only be performed by a monarch who had con- 
quered all the other sovereigns of the world. 
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^\hcncc the dutance was not very great to Jarasandha’s kingdoin ; 
who, in consequence of his violence and strength, which surpasses 
that of 10,000 elephants, thinks no one on earth able to cope Tvitli 
him, yet Bheema is full as strong as Jarasandha He adnsed, 
therefore, tliat Bheema, should present himself in the habit of a 
Brahmin, and demand alms of Jarasandha, whp, being himself a 
Brahmin, would not fail to say he would give him whatever he 
should ask Let Bheema then require Dhermejoodhe, after whichs 
b) his own strength and jour favour united, he will infallibly con- 
quer him Tile journey to Hastanapoor is a good pretext , for, Jara- 
sandha will think it undertaken on account of Judishter’s Yug’’ 
It should here be remembered tliat Creeshna, on a former occasion, 
did not himself crush Jarasandha, and that, by Ins order, he was 
not slam by others In fact, he was fated to die by the hand of 
Bheema Seen, and could not be slam unul Bheema and Creeshnd 
should be together hostilely inclined in the place where he wtas 
Oodlioo knew tins prophcticallj, and therefore made this proposal 
at tlic same time he reminded Credshna of the message of the rajahs 
who were m prison, and whose wives had no other qomfort to give 
dicir disconsolate children than the hojic of relief and release from 
him Oodhoo subjoined, tliat tlicrc was no injustice in'dcsthiy- 
ing Tarasandha to release tlic others , for that, by this very act, his 
liberation, from alternately living and dj mg, would be ensured, and 
the "iug of Rajah Judishtcr could proceed only in the event of Jara- 
sandha's subjugation or death TIic Yadavas all applauded Oodhoo’s 
mil ice, and Crccslina ordered a fortunate moment to be chosen for 
sending forward the advanced baggage Balhadur, the beauty of the 
Tadavas, was appointed to accompany it rredemne, and otlicia of 
Ins aiigiut tons, who stirred not without a signal from Crccslina, 
were honoured with ilic jicrmisston to be of the jiart} On tlic day 
ol mardi, licaicn and earth rc cclidcd with tlic sound of tlic kcttlc- 
dnims Tlic eight Najega all went with them m Paickccs, Doolccs, 
Jvc and the baggage was mounted on elephants and camels, or con- 
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vcyed in large waggons : crowns, and tlirones, and litters, and ar- 
mour, and Hcjas-Mcekliee, or weapons with a thousand spikes, were 
all conveyed in great quantities in the field-armory. , The spears in 
the hands of the young warriors glittered like fishes sparkling in the 
sea. Select messengers went before and comforted the imprisoned 
rajahs with assurances that Cieeshna was approaching to release 
them : and Narcd, having obtained favour in tlie sight of Creeshna, 
returned joyfully home. 

Creeshna set forth in all pomp and splendor from Dwaraka; and, 
passing through the kingdom of Soorethe, came to the confines of 
lsrcc\at. Judishter came out several stages to meet them, taking 
with him Br<ihmins learned in the Vedas, and pious Acharyas, with 
inusiC'and singing, to swell the procession, and express his joy at the 
meeting. Creeshna, as younger than Judishter, would have kissed his 
feet; Judishter anticipated his intention, and fell at Creeshna’s feet 
in tears of rapture. In the records of mankind, beauty and love- 
liness of person are first numbered from Rajah Bah, from Nacul, and 
Sehedeva ; hence most of the Yadavas came eagerly from Dwaraka 
on purpose to see the two latter. Creeshna, aftei having saluted ‘the 
Pandoos, the Brahmins, Acharyas, &c. went forward, surrounded,' 
preceded, and followed, by music and singing. Every inhabitant 
of Hastanapoor, male and female, rejoiced at his arrival, and 
crowded the roofs, windows, and doors, to see him enter, and' had 
bedecked all their houses for the triumph. Great crowds stood in 
the road to receive him, and the women presented him VAth flowers 
of five colours as he passed. All the streets were cleansed from diit 
and dust, and sprinkled with perfumed water.' The bazars and squares 
were all new beautified with golden plaster, and odoiiferous woods 
were burning in all the houses. The brilliant jewels which adorned 
the doors of the Pandoos shone like lamps, as if they had been 
placed there for the purpose of shedding their combined lustre on 
Creesbna. The women all praised ’and envied the happiness of the 
eight Nayega, and' flocked* round Creeshna in adoring multitudes. 
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Whfn Crees^na ptcred the palace of the Pandoo*, Kpontfo (thp 
motlicr of three thp five Eona of Pando(^ rose up^ at a distance, ant\ 
tvith the tenderest m^emal affection hcld_ him a lopg time to I^pr 
brpa^ and wept , i''J’(hde h^ lai^ he^d at hpr feet 

Drouachaiye ^d Ktj^achapie thefp, tyhom Cceeshna saluted •> 

widi Ncn^eskM , and the ^ootp;c_o 

an|d to D^rop^a^ &c R^j^^J^ud^^'^jiPggijintedrmagnigcgnt^o^- 
ings and entertainment for all the Yadavas, at ^e sa^e tape mal^mg 
many apologieji^for the madequaiy o^ accoipmo^ttpn, qnd Eaymg that _ 
he was exdte^ to hgayen by Aeir amv^ Thus they pa^ed some 
monfts m ^let^re :md dehghj, ^but^ jjioj^cplt of hapjimess are ne- 
ver counted I It ' ‘ ' 
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punn^ this^ period, Rajah Ju^hter an a^p[ihly, m_\yhich 
he srated Cretjsluj^^aboyc qim^ejf, I and ipany ftupous Gooroo^ and 
9U thc^ four c^ ■^r<^ there, also, , tjn^ a^emWy Judishter, re- 
minded Cr^hna of his, ipfeppon 50 p<w,^qrm tlic I^qisoo-'VugrWith 
his aid, of winch he did, pot, doubt I'» copdapt Ipndpcfs tp 

^im, allJipugh he ^opiqtimi^ dr^qntctlaip dpubts whctl)er ope n)an 
could l^jprcfciTed to another m the eyes of hup tyho vya^ tlio Crea- 
tor of the world stilly honpvcr, be conceived, that, as here there 
yiu tliis^ dilTcrcncc, that one, mmi necessarily hadocyasion for ano- 
ther 1 assistance, and with ([Irccshna there could not pijaibly, exist the 
yant|Of aid Irom any one, so tlipM who faitlifully addrtpsed fiipm- 
tches to him obtained the con:)p|ctiopof their desires Crctphpa de- 
sired him to, make himself perfeedy easy and s^fiedjon die nilypct, 
diat, since he had now, expressed publicly his wijh to pjrfonpthe 
Raisoo-yug, and Ins cncniifis lipc|,p9pcc qf hif intqptions, tlic Crea- 
tor "onld certainly^ make djq nuutcr cqsy to him Thjit, certainly, 
t|iough preparations fo^ duit "iug werq tptcccdiqgly difficult, yet Ijp 
was to tc commcijdcd for,. the intcnjipp, smee Devajjis, ,and Rcy- 
iTiccs, aqd. blum-Esiyaras, and IJccdpcs, w,cre aljj anxiops for that^ 
lug, which cnqoblqs,diq namcof tijq cclcbpitor for cvqr “ Nop, 
tqtn,'’ faidhe, “ thj;, ijcccOTnjsifor, dig Yu^g tpust be, prepared. 


and, fiitt, th^ moriarclis and warHofs of all -thfe'?our '^Kafters miist 
be reducfed to yb\it subjection. ' Yoilr fbur Brdtkers; \?lio eidCer'tlie 
DeVataS in glory- and renown, wUh soon caye 'j^duV aiidibfity to lie 
acknowledged iii all the fdui* qiiartbi's; and even' I; \S^hb am bon- 
findd by no ohc^ yet hbld myself touiid by fiiendship ^nd esfeem 
for you. Take fcdiirdge, tIi'bfeforbV' and coi-dinbdce tlie Ybg.’* 
Judishter^ elated by ereeshriaM kindneks, sent bis brbtliers^ to ' ihe 
foiir quarters accordingly; and; "in^d fortunate hibiiient,' Hfieema 
took his Way to (He West ; 'Arjoon to the’ ho'rth ; N^bbl,' brigh't as flie 
ffuh, to tlie ea'st; and Seh’edeva^ cffe^ his sWbfd t8 tlie sou‘th.‘ In a 
ahtall s{)ace' bf tiihb fliey Subdued the rajahs oh every side," 'except 
oftiy'-Jara^ndkaV arid bfoilght BdSJc Siitb' them prodigidiis booty,' 
After these a’tchie^emehtsi' Jddish ter, ‘ in conference wifii Creeshna, 
ftafed the difeicdlty of oybrcotriin^Jarrisandha ; that, witliout his sub- 
mi^^i'on,* tlie Yugebuld hbf propbrfy ’he dbhbihin&ed Raisoo', arid 
bbgged his ad vibe'.' Till tli'Ik' iritervieW' Obdlfbo g^ive it as his oirinibn 
ihat Jara^aridha!! was'sujjJribf to' all tlib 'bthhr rbdriarbb's, and thaf Ju- 
dishtef could riot s\ibdue'lhni 'liy /c/fbe. He proposed, therefore, 
to make i!is6 of Sfrafagem,* and recbmhiehdbd that Cfeeshna, arid 
Bheettid', arid^iiijob'ri',- should go" to^ Jarrisandha'in the habit of Brali- 
mihs he said, that Jaitrisaridhd had riVriv^l ih‘ libbtility,' so' that if 
a'ffy' feiigib'ri"^ ifibri’dihaht'^hoiird deSharid eVerfliis life,' lie would ih- 
stafftly lay it down' for hirh' that, when tho§e tlifee addressed h’iiii 
if? the' habit of Bra'hfniris, dri'd deihaiided Dliefniejoodhe', lie would 
not’ turn ' aWay frbifi their request.^ ■“ liibefality,” s'kid he to Ju- 
di'^hfefV^ is* the dri'ty of rabriardis r d/!l thut W^e B&hold will perish, 
iiH {fie nhiH'i of iUe liUiral mafr will endur£ for ider Y' (J^reeshna, 
Bheema] and'Arjbbh, ’accbfdingly set off from:' l^a'stahapbor' in tlm 
ffr'e^'bf ZenhbfdafsVhhd addrc^'bd^'thrimsyivbs' to'^Jara^sandKa in the 
ri^'e^ of' 'l^afayeh.'’ ‘ JafakanddiaV ihktklt'Hb ‘ sk'v^^^ tlieiii, knew by 
thdif'spbebhj'^'the'iriarks of fli'eV bodies, 'arid by A^jobh^s thumb^ ' 
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ye desire, whatever the hand of mendiaty can grasp at, be- it a Ge- 
da or even a whole kingdom, I shall not turn from lyour demand 
but, as Rajah Bali was dnven by the foot of the Bamun-Avatar be- 
neath the earth, jet did not. turn his face from Dhtame, altliough 
ivamed by Sookra that his suppliant was not a Brahmin , so I, too, 
fully persuaded that ye arc not Brahmins, ■'mil j^t bestow on jou 
whatever you request ’ Creeshna stepped forward and cjcnianded 
Sengrara “ And if,” said he, “ thou dost not perfectly know us, 
lol this IS Bheema, and^tliis Aijoon, and I am their cousin !’( Ja- 
rasandha looked towards his courtiers andtsmiled, bidding them ad- 
mire the insolence of this cowherd, ,iwhom hq liad already so pften 
caused to run away, happy to have saved his life, and who now^de- 
manded anotlier battle “ IVell,*' said he, “ I will give you Sen- 
gram You formerly escaped from my hand, apd saved -your life m 
the sea, but whither mil you now go tosavCiitJ Yet /it is a dis- 
grace to me to fight with one whom I have already (defeated As to 
Aijoon, delicately formed ^ as he is, he will certainly ncycr pretend 
to cope mth mo in battle, but Bhecma[5ccms in vigour, and good 
case, if he hath but courage to meet me ” Jarasaudha tlicn sum- 
moned his whole army, and, divesting Bheema of Ins Brahmin s 
dress, asked him mth uhat weapon he chose to engage Bheema 
cliosc the mace., Jarasandha immediately put one into Ins hand 
and armed himself with another and now, first addressing Nemes- 
kar to himself, (as to a god,) and then kissing his hand, he ad- 
nneed towards Bheema, and tlic engagement commenced Tlicy 
were equal m strength, and tbcir maces so violently crashed together 
as tlicj fought, that the concave of heaven was rent by the sound 
Crcr*hna and /Jijoon thought Bheema would soon conquer Jara- 
sandlia’s people lliouglit the same of their master, but they still kept 
tlicir cquaht), and saved tlicmfchcs from the blows of die hatllc- 
axr«, winch were all broke to pieces bj their hands of adamant. 
After the mate*, tlicj tned tlicir strength witli otlicr weapons, and, 
at last, when the armory was exhausted, they fought with their fists 
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It appeared as if they had both > learned thb science of "the pugilist 
under one master, so equal was their skill. In ^this manner, they 
passed twenty-seven .days,! lighting the whole day. aiidrin the eve- 
ning perfoiiiiing Sendhya, eating together like brotlier^ and sleeping 
undet the same loof. Bheema, by signs, gave Creeshna to under- 
stand that he thouglit it hard to be exposed to all tlie danger and 
mischief, j while Creeshna « himself remained' atquieli spectator;: that 
this contest with Jarasandha began to be too much, for him, .Ins 
ribs being all bruised and broken with the blows of his fists, while 
Creeshna suffered no inconvenience whatever and that he would 
very willingly retreat, but a sense of shame resfiaineff him. ' <Arjobti^' 
on this, was in gi eat . terror ; ‘ his face became .off ^a' yellow paleness, 
and he said, in his heart, ^ Would to heavCn tliat Rajah Judishtenhad 

never thought of this Yug I” Cieeslma answered Bheema’s signs by 
otliers as expressive, signifying that it was wrong to grieve or repent 
now a difficult affair was actually on his hands : tlien lisingfrom his 
seat, he took up a blade of grass, and, in his view, split it in two 
down the middle ; meaning, in this manner you must rend asunder 
the body of your antagonist. Bheema was overjoyed at this : his 
' strength became suddenly augmented, and he felt tliat he had got 
the remedy in his hands. Thus inspired with new vigour, he seized 
Jarasandha by the foot, and threw him to the ground. If it be de- 
manded by what means Bheema now became so superior in strength 
to Jarasandha after they had for so many days been an equal match 
for each other, the answer is, that Jarasandha perceived his death 
to be approaching by Creeshna’s signals ; he found tliat his adver- 
sary had comprehended the means of his speedy destruction, and 
that, in consequence, a weakness had seized all his limbs, as is al- 
ways the case with men before their death. Bheema was the con- ' ^ 
queror, and we must praise the acts of the Creator. Thus then it 
was : Bheema put one of Jarasandha’s feet beneath his own foot, 
and took the other foot in his hand, then, with one prodigious effort, 
tore him in halves from the base of the chine to the crown of the 
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head> s<rtlial one half fell bleeding to the gnJutld, and the Other re- 
mained quivermg nhdefi his foot GfefeShfia andtAijeon ajjjilaudetl 
Bliccmil, and the Devatns haded hitn With a ihOWer of flol^eri front 
hearen, while med rdihained astomihed SpefctatBre of 'the bfeitU 
Creeshna, for the purpose of completing 'the lYugf Of jhdlsHtOrj 
troH'ned Sehedeha, the son of Jarisaildliaj intmcdiate/j’ in'hfi fatbet'i 
place; and did all he *dald' to oontolo hiifliid He dektarited oh the 
ficklencit of fortune and the fapidit^ ofihutstafl’vio^ltufleal dbSelh 
vin^ to him that itivas the decree of falc ihdt Jatasilldhd Should thlu 
pfcrub, ahd that he ought rather tO'gneve for hiS bWft cOfifinUfthce id 
life thin for his father’s death, sihte ho tOo'mW ttf'kiWti titrlk go tho 
same bad c '« NoW, othefcfofO,’' sald.hV^*' itScend tliy fathefi 
throne,! joufig pnffctf, and rel^se'tho mihyitaJaW'tvdioiiEk he kopt 
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He then dismissed them free and happy to their several provinces, 
and himself proceeded leisurely on to Hastanapoor Rajah Judishter 
came out and conducted him with all honour into the city, and 
Koontee praised hun exceedingly for having thus secured the cele- 
bration of Judisliter’s Tug, but Bhcema, smiling, told his mother 
that Crecshna had sat very quietly by in a comer, while all the hard- 
ship of combating Jarasandha had fallen upon himself Creeshna 
admitted the fact, but mentioned the hints be had given Bheema for 
tearing Jarasandha asunder Judishter, in the mean time, could 
not contam his sahsfection, which found its way through his eyes in 
tears , nhilc Creeshna, as the younger of the two, laid his head at tlie 
feet of Judishter i 

Judishter endeavoured to express his thanks to Creeshna, siiice 
nov., by the exertions of his friendship and benevolence, he beiicld 
all llic wish of his heart accomplished wherefore, ho summoned 
from every quarter Brahmins learned in the Vedas and skilled in tlie 
ntes of "iugs, and Bhceshma, and Kanekceyeve, and Dbrectrarash- 
tra, and Vccdoorc, were assembled there also, as n ell as many ra- 
jahs from tlie I most distant countries, some brought thither by force 
of arms and others in tlic way of friendship, tvilh tlicir sons and 
suite, and of Brahmins, Khcttrccs, Vysyas, and Soodras, an^ innu- 
merable multitude. Tlie vessels for tlie celebration, of the Viig were 
all of gold Rajah, Judislitcr, throning off tlie clothes from his 
breast, remained coscred null a single piece of cloth, i c he be- 
came Poolrc, and, ginng into the hands of the Zennardars a string 
of gold, began the lug To that Yug came Brahma, with i,000 
ejes, and Maliadcva, mtli tlic Naigs, and the Gandinnes, and the 
\'idj-adlicrcs, and the lakshas, and the Rakslias, and Mcnoo-Rcj- 
ilicet, and Ecndra, mill the eight Nookpals Buds, too, and Beasts 
of crerj kind flocked to tlic ccrcmonj , for, such a Yug as this of 
Rajah Judishter had ncicr been celebrated bj any one except Va- 
mna and Ecndra All mankind ncrc astonished at tlic profusion of 
gold and wealth that ivas displaced, but tlic wiser few knew that 
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wheiever Gopal-Deyal (Crceshna) was present, there could be no 
deficiency whatever. Rajah Jiidishter, with his head bare, and 
holding in his two hands the sacred grass Cusa, peifoimed die Pooja ; 
then, calling on the name of Narayen, turned towaids Creeshna and 
smiled, expressively intimating that all this was entirely the fruit of 
his kindness, and that all he did was foi him. ’ Judishter addressed 
the elders of liis family, lequesting of them to give their advice in a 
matter of such infinite consequence as this Yug, to xvlioni Pooja 
should be first addressed. No one had yet spoken to die subject; 
when Sahadeva, Judishter’s youngest brother, lose, and, with great 
modesty and respect, observed, “ That this was a question which 
had been asked by one who well saw and knew the proper answer ; 
that there' was no room nor necessity for a question ; that the Pooja 
should certainly be fii’st addressed to Cieeshna; that, as well by die 
institutes of the Vedas as by die decision of all the learned, Pooja to 
Shree-Creeshna was the same as Pooja to all die Devatas, just as 
iering the loot of a iroe affords moisture to the whole planU That 
He was the Creator, the Preserver, and die Destroyer, all in one, 
and that, merely on hearing die Shree-Bhagavat, die soul was pu- 
rified from all its crimes ; therefore, when he was present, none else 
could be worthy. That the earth was in the nature of a body, of 
which he was the soul ; and that, for his own part, he should wor- 
ship none but him''* Creeshna requested Sahadeva not to go on in this 
manner ; but the audience all applauded and encouraged him. Ra^ 
jah Judishter was overjoyed that this proposition had succeeded 
exactly in conformity to his wishes, washed Creeshnd^s feet, and 
threw that water over his own head and eyes ; after that, he washed 
the feet of the eight Nayega and of Oodhoo, and, in the same man- 
ner, cast it on his head ; and, arranging before him the finest clothes 
and precious chains, with all the other apparatus, performed the 
Pooja, and humbled his head in the dust of Creeshna’s foot. After 
which, he performed Pooja to all the Devatas and all the Yadavas. 
While Judishter was thus performing the Pooja to Shree-Bhagavan, it 
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raine(i flowere from the sky, and Devatas uttered praises, and men 
proffered Aserrad, for his sake But Rajah Seesoopal, son of Rajah 
Demkhook, burnt with gncf and anger, and, with fiery eyes, start- 
ing up from his seat, made a longphihppic against Creeshna , first in- 
veighing against tlie Brahmins and others for listening to the propo- 
sition of one of the youngest in the assembly , then addmg, “ that 
he did not advise the Pooja to be addressed to himself, but to some 
of the noble persons or learned Reyshees, of whom there were many 
present infinitely more worthy than the object of their choice ' that 
they did not offer tlie Ahoot Howm to the fire and the Zennardars, 
but brought it to this crow (alludmg to his black colour) that the 
person who forsook tlie Vedas, to choose a different 'rfeligion for him- 
self, was not to bo ranked among their objects of veneration that they 
must have heard that the Yadavas were under the Srap (curse) of a 
holy Rcyshee, which denounced that they should never wear the 
diadem , how then could they be addressed with Pooja ? That a 
man who could quit such holy places as Mathura, Gaya, and other 
Teerthes, to make a settlement on the sea-sidc, and establisli there 
a seminary of plunder and robbery, from which to dispatch banditti 
to other kingdoms and provinces, could not be allowed to possess any 
sort of nobilitj ” In these, and other words of a similar malignant 
purport, did Seesoopal vent his rage, while Creeshna, by signs, 
prcnintcd all the persons present from interrupting him However, 
hii insolence was no longer to be borne, and most of tlicm got up 
and retired to one side, as not thinking it decent or worthy of them 
to hear such abuse of Creeshna, nor choosing to paiticijiate in tlie 
enme incurred thereby Bhccma and his brothers, rising hastdy, 
seized their arms, and attempted to kill Seesoopal, who, on his 
side, prepared for the conflict, but Creeshna interfered and pre- 
vented a battle, lest it should throw the Tug into confusion, and de- 
nted Bhccma neither himself to interrupt him nor to suffer otliers to 
do so After Seesoopal had thus a hundred times vilified Creeshna, 
tlie latter cut off his head with Soodharsm-Chakra , a flame of fire ' 
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then issued from Secsoopal’s head, which for a time hovering about in 
tlie air, at last entered Cieeshna’s mouth, where it subsided ; and his 
army fled away in ‘the greatest consternation. It must be observed, 
that Scesoopal was an Avatar of Jeyeveejeye, the Dwarapals (door- 
keepers) of Veeshnu, who, by the curse of a certain Reyshee, were 
condemned to suffer three transmigrations: tlie first in Hhanyakshe 
and Hiranyacasipu ; tlie second in Ravan and Koombhekerne ; and 
the third in Seesoopal knd Denteebektre. Rajah Judishter, after the 
close of the Yug, made great presents to the Brahmins, and from that 
day became rajah of rajahs. Creeshna staid some months in Has- 
tanapoor, and at length took leave and went to D^Yalaka, which Ju- 
dishter consented to with much -reluctance. — Sekedeva heie re- 
marked to Rajah Pereecheete, that he could not give liim a full 
narrative of this Yug, because he wast obliged to repeat, the whole 
Bhagavat to him in seven days ; tliat ' all the cfiiefs of Tieeye- 
Loke, viz, Mertye, and Fatal, and Soorg, were present at it,, who, 
after being amply satisfied and entertained, took leave of' JudisJiter, 
and returned to their several abodes : not one was discontented ex- 
cept Dooijoodhen, who was never pleased with, it, nor (ever, spoke 
well of it, and who got up and went away from the- midst of the 
assembly. He who shall, witli a pure heart and soul, hear- and 
ponder on the account of the Yug of -Rajah Judishter, and the death 
of Seesoopal, by tlie meiits of that Yug shall obtain liberation^ 

Rajah Pereecheete wished to know why Doorjpodhen rose up and 
went away from the assembly, and what- he said., Sekedeva-.smiled, 
and told him that Judishter’s younger brothers were, all very- dutiful 
to their senior, performing whatever he enjoined, whether it weie 
agrdeable: to them or not,, without repining; and that every thing of 
difficulty that was undertaken was by. Creeshna’s directions ; the care 
of lesser matters devolved on Bheema. Aijpon had the department of 
attending to the great men and all :the, rajahs, in whatever con- 
cerned them. Dropeda managed* the affairs of provision, by the 
consent and agreement of her brother.* ' Beder had the arrangement 
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of the assembly, and Kerne the care of the expense On the •day 
that the Yug was completed, Creeshna, in the fulness of his bene- 
ficence, was present in one place with all -tlie Devatas, and Rey- 
shees, and Brahmins, and Rajahs, and they earned Rajah Judish- 
ter to the banks of fhe Ganges Brahmins chanted the Vedas, 
and Rajah Judishter bathed, while flowers -runed from heaven upon 
lus head There was an endless vanety of music nnd singing All 
men rejoiced, and dressed themselves m their most sumptuous appa- 
rel, and perfumed themselves with sandal, and safiron, and sweet 
waters The women, who, -huned m Hamms, were seldom permitted 
to see the sun, camcout on that day to view Rajah Judishter Even 
the inhabitants of Soorg were all delighted with the news of that 
Tugt and so prodigious were the crowds which were collected 
together in Hastanapoor, on account of it, tliat tlie eartli groaned 
beneath their weight, whUe all, with one voice, gave glory to 
Crocslina, for having procured the celebration of so magnificent a 
festival The Yadavas were struck with astomshment'at beholding the 
beauty of the inhabitants of Hastanapoor, having before conceived 
that nothing m the world was equal to Dwaraka. All those who 
attended that Yug were purified from their enmes, ‘and the ad- 
vantages acquired by those who were present at it are‘confcrred on 
all those, who, witli a pure heart and soul, 'shall hear and repeat 
the history of it- Tlie assembled rajalis were deeply gneved to quit 
Rajah Judishter, but one necessity or anollicr at length earned them 
all to their own homes Eicry individual of the liuman race ha? 
some desire or otlicr ungratificd, but Judishter, by the kindness 
of Creeshna, attained to the completion of all his wishes Dooijoo- 
dhen was fretted to the soul at his ccIcLnty and renown, and was for 
ever nourishing ill designs against him Creeshna, to torment 0oor- 
joodhen the more, ordered the eight Naycga to pay all kind of 
Tcspccl and service to Dropeda , and, on her sitting down or rising 
up, the "Devatas became mad witli admiration at the tinkling that 
proceeded from llic golden bells that adorned her feet and anclesj 
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while the.reflection of every colour of jewels on her polished cheeks, 
wherever it fell, exhibited a variety: of beauty. All these circumr 
.stances greatly incensed tlie jealous mind of Doorjoodhen, but his 
fury was wrought to the highest pitch by the following incident: 
The lofty edifice which formed Judishter’s council-chamber w^ 
erected by Maya^ the Ditya ; it consisted entirely of polished chry- 
stal, embellished witli jewels, so that, from the clearness of the 
chrystal, those* parts,' which were perfectly dry, appeared full of 
water; and, where there was really water, in vast chrystalline re- 
cesses, all appeared dry. Rajah Judishter one day holding a coun- 
cil in this magnificent apaitment, Doorjoodhen with his brother 
came thither ; and, imagining lie v/as- approaching water, though 
tlie place was perfectly dry, started back, and extended the golden 
wand, which he held in his hand, to explore if it really were water 
before him." Blieema at this instantly burst out into a loud laughter, 
nor could all Judishter’s authority, restrain him, so ludicrous was the 
spectacle. Doorjoodhen was exceedingly ashamed and affronted, and 
went away from the council in great wiath. Allthis was Creeshna’s 
sport ; but, as it was lus intention to put to death altogether in one 
place a number of those wicked tyrants,, by whose weight the earth, 
was oppressed,, he for tlie present overlooked it* while Dooijoodhen,, 
by his secret destination,, grew daily more inveterate in his ma-- 
licious and treacherous designs.'* 

At the time that Rajah Seesoopal went to Gundenpoor to marry 
Rokemenee,^ and when Cieeshna stole her away from the midst of 


• TMsinadent is differently related in Baidjens, with the addition of a most cutting speech 
ta the eldest son of the bhnd and feeble monarch of Hindostan, who, in fact, by that blindness, 
was legally incapacitated from reigning, and the throne of which, therefore, by right belonged to 
Ae oppressed Yadavas. — " It had happened some time before, that Doorjoodhen, being in Ju- 
dishter’s palace, looked into Dropeda’s apartment, which, being paved with glass, (a thing he 
never had seen before,) he took it for water, and would not venture to go in Dropeda, perceiving 
his error, exclaimed, *How' are the sons like the father ? Is the whole family blind?’ which 
put Doorjoodhen into such a rage, that he swore he would revenge it the first opportumty.” 
Baldajus, p. 881. . 
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3]I -the assembled rajahs, among this number was-Hajah Sal, k parti- 
cular friend of Seesoopal, ^ho swoffe, 'that," if he did hot root out the 
very name of the Yadavas, he Mould ibfe no more a Khettree He 
too ViZS one of those tvho, Tvifh Seesoopal, pursued Creeshna, and 
who, on dire eicperience -of Creeshna’s might, turned back and fled, 
glad to escape with hisTife But this oath always remained at the 
bdlforri of his mind’; hnd, when Creeshna slew Seesoopal, Sal >was 
agam exceedingly imtated, and felt the weight of his former oath 
like a mdl-stone round his neck, esteeming life itself no longer 
tolerable, if he could not revenge 'his friend’s death But how to 
eflect It wasthe question After much consideration,heconcluded, it 
could only be done by the assistahce of the Devatas , and as Mahadeva 
IS the chief of them, he began a most ngorous course of mortifica- 
tion, in which, after fasting the whole day, he took no ofher sus- 
tenance m the evenmg than a handful of earth This austerity 
lasted a whole year, and then Mahadeva appeared to him, and bid 
him name his desire, and it should be graufied He demanded -re- 
venge on his enemies Roodra promised it, and vanished After 
tins. Rajah Sal built a aty, and fortified the castle of it in the most 
complete manner, to serve tis an asjlum in flic day of danger, and 
flicn, taking nitli hitn a great army, went to Dnaraka The first 
cITort of his fury wds to cut down all flic trees and plants in flio 
suburbs , flicn, forcing flic cily-gatc, and raising a lofty (temporary) 
structure that commanded the city itself, he began to practise all 
the arts of sorcery, in ubidi ho was an adepL He caused it to ram 
stones from heaven, he raised tempestuous liumcancs that bore 
down cier) thing before fliem, houses, temples, palaces, and, by 
these means, lie threw all Dwaraka into confusion Predemne, in 
Crccslina’s absence, ivas goicmor of flic city, and exerted hu utmost 
endeavours to soothe and tranquillize the inhabitants, telling them, 
that all tlicir troubles Mould certainly be assuaged by the blessing of 
Him Mho had taken on himself a mundane existence, for the pur- 
po^ of lightening flic burthens of the earth Predemne then 
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mounted Ins chariot, and after him came'Satek, and Chardeshe, and. 
Behane, and otheis, followed by a very great crowd of warriors. 
Sal, then, by his magical power, lendered the air so completely 
dark, that a man could not see his own hand. Piedemne, on this, 
dischaiged a fire-dart, which instantly dissipated the obscurity. 
Sal^ and Predemne then recognized each other ; and Predemne, on 
seeing him, shot an arrow, which felled his standaid-bearer to the 
ground, while the diiver met the same fate from another. After that, 
he struck the horses of the carriage, and wounded his troops, so that 
rivers of hostile blood began to flow ; and Sal, who could not find a 
moment to return the dischaige, witli grief and amazement dis- 
covered that Creeshna s sons were even more courageous than their 
fatliei. Sal was now again obliged to have recourse to his magic and 
incantations instead of the svvoid, and made himself one moment a 
dwaif, the next a giant j now visible, now invisible : one moment he 
was in the sky,* another on earth; now raining down water, and 
now file. Predemne demolished the foice of all his spells and 
sorcery by his own superior - skill in the black art. Sal had a par- 
ticular friend, named Dereman, whom, at his first effort, Predemne 
had stretched senseless^ on -the giound witli an arrow. When he 
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came to himself, he grasped his battle-axe, and, running up to Pre- 
demne, with a furious blow deprived him of sensation. 

Piedemne’s companions, on his being tlirown down senseless, had 
been cast into utter despair ; but, on his recovery, which was in- 
stantaneous, new life seemed to have entered their bodies. Pre- 
demne, now, witli four arrows, slew Sal’s four horses; next his 
driver : he then cut away his standard and canopy, or umbrella, and 
so terrified his aimy, that most of them fled and plunged into the 
river. The battle lasted twelve days. All the Yadavas applauded 
Sal ; for, no warrior before him had been able to keep on the en- 
gagement witli tiiein for more than five days, and he had fought 
twelve. About tliis period, Cieeshna took leave of the Pandoos, and 
returned to Dwaraka. On the load he discovered tliat great mischief 
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Jiad been done in Dwaraka, and concluded that Rajah Sal had gone 
thither Although Jic knew that ,Prc^emne bad learnt the arts of 
Maya, yet he thought Sal his supenor an that science , so he made 
Jus charioteer Darek make all possible expedition, and they quickly 
amved at Dwaraka. Shi’s troops spied C^eeshna’s standard, and 
told their master 'When, therefore, Creeshna camcinigh, Sal stepped 
fonvard, and meeting him, and lifting on high a ghttenng spear, was 
on the point of aiming it at Creeshna’s dnrer , but he had not yet 
launched it, when Creeslina snapt it in his hand witli an arrow, Sal, 
\nolently enraged, shot an, arrow, which broke Creeshna’s Ibow with 
a crash that resounded fo heaven, and be now began to tnumph as 
in certain victory, exclaiimng aloud, “ O Creeshna ' t dost tliou re- 
member tlie day when thou didst steal Bokemenee from Rajah See- 
soopal, my beloved [fnend, and afterwards how thou didst stain rju- 
dishter s \ug with his blood ? Tor these acts I am tins day going to 
cikc revenge It is useless for dice to bemoan thy infenonty , , stand 
firm, nor attcnipt to flee, for there is ,no road /open for retreat" 
Creeshna rcbukqd him for liis idle boasting, and, taking his Gcda, 
aimed it so forcibly at Sal, diat he vanished away, and for two hours 
was utterly invisible At the expiration qfthat period, he appeared 
before Creeshna in the dress of a messenger, Jiaving clianged his 
natunl form fpr another, and,'widi his hair all clotted with dut, and 
speaking with the voice of one out of breath, he said, " O Creeshna 1 
Vasudci"!, your noble fadicr, sent me hither to acquaint you diat he 
knows you caipe into the world for, the relief of die oppressed and 
the support of the weak , yet, in spile of this. Rajah Sal has taken 
that father pnsoner, and is carrying him off ” Creeshna was won- 
derfull} Ftruck with this event, yet thought diat perhaps it was true 
*11111 mistvkc, indeed, u not reconcilable with Creeshm’s onim- 
icicncc, but it It a mark of his taking on himself the exact state of 
human life, that such opinions should occupy his mind In this in- 
terval, Rajah Sal, by Maya, formed a counterfeit Vasudeva, and 
cawed him to appear upon diat spot, making him utter dieic words 
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O Creeshna! with so godlike a son as you, is it not' lamentable that 
your father should be in so wietched a plight?”, .Sal, in his own 
shape, exclaimed, “ Now, Creeshna, will I slay your father before 
your face !” Accordingly, drawing his swoid, he instantly cut off 
the counterfeit Vasudeva’s head. Creeshna was dreadfully peiplexed, 
and in doubt wdiethei this was all real or by tlie force of Maya;f and 
for tlie space of one Mhooret, his understanding ' was utterly con- 
fused ; but, on coming to his leflection, he assured' himself that it 
was all Maya-Vee-Maya. So he' pursued, Sal, who took to the air, 
and Creeshna went through the air after him. Creeshna soon over- 
took Sal, and annihilated all his Maya ; from thence he went to Jus 
city and castle, which he had also fortified by tlie power of' Maya, 
'and, with a heaiy battle-axe, softened all Sal’s bones, and' broke in 
pieces his city and castle. In this manner did he strike Sal a 
hundred times with his battle-axe, and he, at every stroke, broke 
Cieeshna!s weapon. Several limes Sal fell down witli the force of 
the repeated blows, but again rose up, and retunied to’ the charge* 
At last, Creeshna struck .him so violently with a spear; that, piessing 
clean through one arm, it fixed in his chest, and even pinned down 
his other arm : after which, he ‘cut off his^diead wifli his crown on, 
and-a shining Koondel in his ear,* and thiew his city into tlie river, 
-Th6*Devatas in Deva-Loke made^ great rejoicing at his fate. Den- 
teebektre, who had been exceedingly affected with liis brother See- 
eoopal’s death, was now doubly enraged at the slaughter of their 
' dearest friend, Rajah Sal, and made mighty pi^epaiatioiis, and levied 
‘a strong army against Creeshna. - ' - ^ 

: Creeshna liadj not yot set put for Dwaraka, ^wheii Denteehektrc, 
vowing Vetigean<ie, came to the very' place where Rajah Sal had 
been'felain. -'‘The^ Yadavas, Ware of his piowess, were all exceed- 

Dehteebektfe,i'witli a battle-axe in -his hand, 
'coming close to Creeshna;'- began to upbraid’ him widi the fate of his 
-brother arid his frie^^’^ and, ^'collecting all his^stirength, aimed a blow 
^at him; -but Creeshna, aMhaf instant, struck^ him so violently on tlie 
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breast wth his Geda, that his soul immediately parted from his body, 
and a flame of fire issuing firom his head, ascended into the airi 
whence it came back and went mto Creeshna’s mouth, where it was 
quenched Dcnteebektre had a younger brother, named Vedenotht, 
who also attempted to nsk a battle, but Cteeshna cut his head off 
■rntli Sodharsan-Chakra. After tlie death of these three persons, the 
Devatas launched out in praise of Creeshna, and tlie Mimi-Esivaras 
and Reyshces were unbounded m their panegyrics , and all' the m- 
telhgcnt were fully convinced that he was Perebrahme-Pooraun- 
Poorash, while those of confined understandings, whose ideas were 
arcumsenbed by the mere limits of the senses only, conceived that 
he had gained a victory, (as any other mortal might have done,) 
and that there might exist another who would have vanquished him, 
hut, in fact, whatever exists is he, and all these notions arc tlic 
fantasies and sport of Maya, or self-delusion 

Creeshna, by this tune, set off for Dwaraka, and Ram, licanng of 
tlie war tliat was broken out between the Kooroos and tlie Pandoos, 
went his way to Hastanapoor In the journey, having bathed in the 
Jumna, and Ganga, and other sacred rivers, he came to Nec- 
mcshharc, where Brchmrckshcc, the Reyshcc, was performing a 
lug, and, just as Ram arrived there, Soote ivas pronouncing the 
Bhagavat i All the rest of tlie assembly rose up in honour of Ram, 
except Sootc, who did not conceive it worthy of himielf to get up 
and quit his i>osturc of Vyasasan Ram grew angry at this neglect, 
and Raja Goon (passion) overpowering him, he exclaimed, “ O 
learned Brahmins, and ye Reyshces, ‘masters of science, ye well 
know that diii Avatar of mine is only for the purpose of correcting 
ctil doers and wrong-mmded men if, therefore, any one behave m 
an unseemly manner before me, how shall I bo able to endure itf 
It IS sliocking that men should study theory and neglect practice I 
Thej pndc themselves upon tlicir depth of science, even before tliey’ 
have jcl learned to subdue their senses, and cannot disenminate 
between what is bccommg and what indecent, nor jet regulate tlicir 
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actions by the circumstances of the time. ' At present, this Soote,' iti 
not .rising up, to salute with due respect an Avatar, ,has been guilty 
of an act of manifest Adheime; and,- if I should kill liim for it, I 
should incur no blame.”' Balhadur,'with his sword, instantly cut off 
Soote’s head; but all the spectators, with'one voice, exclaimed, “ O 
Ram! Ram! Soote, Veincsenker as he was, while sitting in the 
place of Vyas, ought not-to have been exposed to any ev^l designs ; 
and to have killed him, as thoudi^t done, is to' be imputed to tliee 
as an enormous crime, and die guilt of Brahmaheita lests upon thee. 
And whereas thou art, of opinion, that, being an Avatar, no crime 
attaches to thee; ask of Creeshna, tiiy younger brother, whether 
•wJien Bhrcegoo, the Iteyshee^' struck him with his foot, lie did not 
(instead of i eseniing it) tenderly ' inspect his foot, lest perhaps he might 
have hurt it hy the hlowJ^ Now, therefore, O Ram ! thoti must 
perform the pilgrimage of the Teeidies, (places of devotion,) to go 
the circuit of the holy places, diat .thou mayest be fieed -by thy 
Perechheete.” Ram was thunderstruck, with die denunciation of 
die Reyshees, and remained unable to answer, utterly ashamed of 
what he had done, and soiiowfully leflecting that if he, one of the 
. Avatars, should have sullied himself with such a crime, what must 
these men be expected to , commit !. and, at last, he said, “ I shall 
feel the obligation ^ to my very soul,. if, by my pilgiimage to the 
Teerthes, my offence may be done away.”' The Reyshees replied, 
“ O Ram ! "this was the will of destiny ; be not over sorrowful, but 
set heartily -to woik for rdiy Perechheete (puiification) ; and, by the 
circuit of die Teerthes, and by peifoiming Abkheke to the son of 
Soote, in the place; of ‘his . father, thy offence shall be wiped off.” 
Balhadur.,ausWered,, “ Besides tiiis, whatever else may be necessary 
for one I to do, on account of Perechheete, you have but to direct, 
and with, heart and' soul.' I shall strenuously perform it.” The 

This sentiment, which occurs lTe4nently in this Life, is far too Christian to be put 
into' the moutkof the^ choleric Brahmin, who, 'we have seen, is constantly cursmg his- 

cnemies. ' 
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1lcysl)ees then -said, that Belool-Danoo ftequentlynfliretv fl&Ii, mid 
blood, and pui, mto their sncnfice, and spoilt tlheuyug, and naa a 
cause of much vci^ation and uneasiness to theta ■; that it would be ex- 
trcincly agreeahlo to them that he should he slainjiiandfthqt,* by 
Ram E exertions, it could be effeeted ' r 

One day there happened a violent storm of wind and jam athtee- 
meshhare, mi which thenr fell purulentunatter, and blood,i"an^ 
pieces of flesh The Rej slices presently discovered that (this iWas 
done by Belool-Danoo, whohefbre had several tunes molested them 
That day, however, they bore it, with tranquilhty and- extreme pa- 
ticnce After some tune, a most tremendous black figure, ( pro- 
digiously tall and loftj, with eyes glaring hk&firc, fsvine doloured 
hair, and very long teeth, ( presented itself before tliem On the in- 
stant of Its appdarance. Ram grasped his Kel and \Moosel, and tlic 
spectre, observing Ram to be some puissant warrior, took 'waming 
nccordinglj, and become one moment invisible and) apparent the 
next, till die instant when Ram struck him so nolbntly on the head, 
lliat, mdi one blow, liis soul was separated froln his body Ram 
instantly attributed his, death not to Ins own fcflbrts,' butho the effica- 
cy of the Rcyshces curses Ram was no^lcss dtliglited with tlio 
■slaughter of Belool-DanOo 'than were tlic lievatat when they ap- 
plauded Rcndra for killing Porct Assoor Ditya, and no'lcss'did the 
Rcyshces rejoice and perform Ashcerbade' over Ram, putting hiuiid 
Ills neck a brilliant 'nqcHace, vvliilc tlic DcralaE- brought him'a 
costly robe and invaluable chains After tIiis,)‘Ram, by the consent 
mid instruction -of HIic Rcy'sliccs, first bailicd at tliC' placo'of'Ncktlic 
Rcydicq, and at 7’yJ«'(llalibaB) ,perfbrmt*d Terperi Jo the PccWccs 
tlicncc hew ent to Goumclcfr, and Gcfidcka Vy ablib, and Sooncblicdrc, 
and Gay-ai'and, from the day that lie uilctlded to )goi to iGaya, 
Jlic Pctlrcet Vvcrc propitiated, and the fychatas |)brformc(l iViliecrbado 
over him M licrcsoevcr Ram went, men obtained case and comfort 
Twelve monllii were passed in going the circuit of^ flic Tccrllics, 
after vvhicli be came to Dwaraka, where he heard that a fierce war 



had arisen between the Kooroos and the Pap.d^ops,. and made this 
remark.: , “ That it was a foitunate (circumstance^,; - for, that the earfh, 
which was oveiJaden with the weightj of; evil-doers,, would now.ie 
lightened.’* Fiom Dwaiaka, Ram went to Rooroochhetre '’at die 
very time that Bheema and/Doorjoodhen were engaged together in 
Geda-Joodhe fi. c. , fighting with Gedas). ^ All, present bowed-their 
heads in Nemeskar to Ram, whocsaid,' ‘‘ That, .as JBheema, in this 
severe cxeicise, had the advantage in point ;of^ breath, so Door- 


joodhen had the advantage of superiority in the science of the Geda; 
but that their power and strength were on ,apar. / P 
are now present, Bheema, and Aijoon, and pooijoodhen, are .die 
most fexalted of nten, and aie to' be - nnmbei ed in , the Jist ,of the 
Devatas, yet even, while piesent in Creeshna’s seryice,' they, as men, 
have no means to avoid the temper of Raja-Goon. - Veiily such is 
their destiny.” Ram, who waa.an Ayatai of Neerenkar, could not 
break, till ough the deciees of fate, ,lio\y,then shall any odier? When 
he went back again to pwaraka^ the inhabitants, seeing him thus 
humbled 'in a kate of penitentiary devotion, were asfonishedr 
-Ram said he inust.go that yeiy, day before the jR.eyshees, ,and that. 
Until they had pronounced hirn cleansed finm his crime, hp must 
perform whatever they ordered.* ^Wheppie came again .to.Nec- 
meshhaie, the Reyshees were oveijoyed at seeiiig him, and per- 
ceived that he y/2iS now puiified^fiom his offence. Ram, at that 
time, shone .among his fellows hke, &e moon on the fourteentli 
night, ,and the;Peyshees peiformed Asheeibade.to his splendor, and 
clothed hirn in superb attire. 

‘ Soodaman, a poor Brahmin and fellow-student widi Creeslina 
under his.yutor Sendeepen, by the instigation of his wife, about 
tins' time* paid ■ a, visit of respect to Creeshna at Dwaraka, having 
nothiiig with Inm for a present exLcept one handful of rice. Creeshna 
rpceived' him -most affectionately, and, in his absence, transfoimed 
his.cottage to a palace, and his wife to a beauty ; gave him a laige 
^um in money, and, .at his, dea,&^ rendered him Mooktee (beatified). 
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*rhe day that" they ■n’cre thus assembled at ’KooToocbbette, ‘tbc 
Pandoos and ’the Kooroos all bowed in submission' ’to Crefeshna, and 
the eiglit Naydga assoaafed with their "wives ’and tliose''of the otlier 
rajahs. All tlie piinccs and great men addressed Creeshna as Gbd^ 
calling him Pcrcmehems, and adding thit the four Vedas were hs 
word By thus devoutly paying all possible reverencb toUiis'divind 
character, they became cleansed 'fronl theit crimes ''One dayj 
Dropeda requested tlie eight Nayega to giVe her an' account of 
thewtcvcral marriages, which they did m tlieir turns, relating tlieir 
history as In the former chapters, except that of Leksliema, uhich is 
not there Inserted, and is as follows — Leltshema informed Dropeda, 
tliat she had one day heard Ndred give a descnption of Creeshna' to 
her father, and he had painted him'in such lively colours, that, from 
the same moment, she fell violently m love with him, and was del 
termincd to many no other Her lather, however, erected a SOoht- 
bere ^a pavilion) for hfer,'^atid in the middle of the Soombcrc was 
placed'a butt or target, and on the top of the butt a fish, inth this 
express condition, that, nhoever should make his arrow'hit the fish, 
by taking aim through 'a vessel of n-ateK, bhould have her for a tiife, 
and all the rajahs'and duels, who came to courtlier, were introduced 
Into the Soombcrc, and'abow and arrow‘'MCrc put into tlicit hands 
■Rajah Mcgcndc, and Dhccma, and Dooijoodlicn, andtKbme, and 
others, exerted their strongesf efforts in vain “ Crccslinaj the 'master 
of all hearts, kneu the secret ivish of my heart, took Ins aim through 
the vase of uxitcr, and easily hit ilic fish "When I put the Mooktee- 
Mala round Creeshna s neck, all the others burnt u'lth Vage , but 
Creeshna lifted me into his carnage, and Darck drove us atvay with 
the utmost rapiditj IIis mails folloncd us in diariots ^and on 
elephants, and tlieir fleetest liorsfcs, bid, on his lerj' firvt dtiack, they 
all laced about and fled Thondc Creeshna, like the' sun bursting 
from Oodadicl to perform his western journey, went to’Duaraka, 
the beauts of which is not now to be desenbed Mj fallicr sent n 
magnificent portion alter mi-, but 1 do not presume to call mjsclf hii 
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wife; I am one of his humble attendants and slaves.” — After this, 
the other 1(),000 wives related, one by one, the history of their 
captivity under Bhoom-Assoor, together with tlie death of that tyrant 
by the hand of Creeshna, and added, that, fiom that time, they were 
become the lowest of his slaves. ^ ' - 

Towards the close of Creeshna’s sojourning among mortals, Vasu-^ 
deva and Devaci began fully 'to comprehend the divine character of 
Creeshna, and acknowledged him for the Cieator, Preserver, and 
Destioyer, of the woild ; for, before they had been prevented from 
understanding by the power of Maya. After Creeshna had one day 
satisfied Vasiideva on this head, he went with Ram to see his mother 
Devaci, who received them with the tenderest affection, and told 
them, she had heard how they had raised the two sons of their tutor 
Scndeepen to life ; that she, too, had at least the pretensions of their 
tutor with thiec times the loss; that she now required of them the 
six sons which Cansa had slain, and who had left six deep wounds in 
"her heait, which nothing but their presence could heal. Creeshna 
and Balhadur, smiling, told her, that they would bring back her sons 
upon one condition, which was, that she would not set her heart too 
strongly on them, but be satisfied with seeing them once more. 
Thereupon, in sight of their mother, they' went into the eardi, and, 
passing through, came to the nether world. Rajah Bali, hearing of 
their approach, met them with great ceremony, and accommodated 
them with all possible attention; and, after every testimony of 
(reverence and respect, requested to' know the cause of his being 
honoured with the visit of the Lord of the three worlds. Creeslina 
now began an account of former times, and informed him,'“ that, 
■in the house of Mereechee, had been born of the seed of Brahma 
six sons; and, a second time, the sarhe six sohs were born in the 
house of Hiranyacasipu. The same were also again born in the 
house of JCal-Neeme, and in that life inflicted much vexation and 
infinite troubles on holy men and Devatas, who therefore fixed 
this curse on them : ‘ As ye now give so much molestation to us, 
VOL. II. M m ra 
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tAiy yonr- oWn father be your murderer 1’ i>.al-Neeme ■was an. 
Avdtar of Cansi, and tliesc & sons did Dcraa, 'the sister of Cansaj 
bring into the -world, who havfe all been slam by Cansa. Devaci is 
our motlicr also, and bas obtamed of me permission once more to 
behold her chddren I have heard that they are m your kingdom, 
being now released from the curse of the Devatas These are their 
names Semer, Kehc, Berghoon, Chhoodre, Derkheren, Tebeek 
Inquire after them, that I may shew tliem to their mother, and that, 
after a sight of her, they may go to paradise ’’ Rajah Bali instantly 
dispatchrf some servants to look for them, and in one hour they 
were all brought to Citeshna, who, taking them under his' arm, 
and kindly acc^tmg aU Rajah Bah liad set before him,' came up 
from beneath the cartli t<5 the place in Dwaraka where Devaci was 
sitUhg, in anxious ciipcctation to Behold her children, and presented 
the SIX little ones to their mother The instant she saw her sons t/ie 
mM began to Jim from her breattty and, after gratefully thanking 
Creeshna and Balhadur, the hugged them to her bosom, and kissed 
their foreheads, and suckled them with' milk fram thi very home 
breast tthtch had once naunshed Creeshna i All that she had formerly 
promised as the condition 6f seeing them was now overturned, and 
Creeshna was obliged to desire her to suspend her fondness, and be 
calm, that tliey might tdkc their departure for paradise Deraci 
acknowledged liis kindness in having procured for her a sight which 
it icas not otherwise possible to behold, and submitted II Tho children 
haung drunk of Devaci's milk, and having Creeshna’* hand also 
passed over tbcir bodies, became immortal, and all appeared 'inllic 
figure of Creeshna, wadi a shining Koondel and Mooketo They 
then mounted on an eagle, resembling Creeshna s, afterwards, falling 
at his and Ram’s fcct,i and pajnng Nemeskar to Vasudeva and 
Dcvaci also, they set off for paradise, in die sight of all the people 
Dcmci cxclauncd, diat, having now seen her dead sons renved, 
ami on die -way to paradise, she wai well dssured that she also hcrtcif 
•hould speedily go thither ' 
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, Distinctly to mark the equal regard with which the Deity ob- 
scives all his devout woishippers of every rank and class, Cieeshna 
one morning set out with a gieat suite of 'Devatas foi Tirhut, for 
the express purpose of exlubiting the. marks of his divine favoui to 
Bhoolamen, the lajah of that place, and also to one Mhooret-Deva, 
a poor Brahmin inhabitant of the same city, both of whom weie his 
most zealous devotees. When he ariived tlieie, knowing that their 
faith and religious merits were upon a par, although* their station 
and ciicumstances weie widely different, he' was solicitous not to 
appear to give the one a piefeience above the other, nor let either 
feel himself slighted. He, tlieiefore, made a double representation of 
himself, both Avatais exactly similar, so that the iajah,'who received 
him with all the vpomp and splendor of royalty, and with mag- 
nificent piesents of exquisite clothes, chains, and stiings of pearls, &g, 
conceived hwmlf most favoured of mortals, in having the divine 
peisonage under his own roof; while die humble Brahmin, no less 
overjoyed, ‘ was laying his unaffected offerings of the choicest fruits 
and strings of sweet flowers befoie die. very same Creeshna at the 
same moment in his own house, Creeshna, at the earnest instances 
of die rajah, stayed some time with him in his hiagnificent palace 
to fortify his devotion, and all the inhabitants of Tirhut were eased 
of their doubts and perplexities by his pieseiice: ar the same time 
he was daily present in the lowly cottage of Mhooiet-Deva, re- 
ceiving giateful prayers and thanksgivings, with- the gieatest con- 
descension and benevolence. After 'some time thus employed, 
Creeshna returned to Dwaiaka, and the Brahmin accompanied him 
a consideiable way on the journey. 

' Tei'ek-Assoor one day demanded of Nared, which of the thiee 
Devatas, Brahma, Veeshnu,- and 'Mahadeva, was to be propitiated 
with the least worship ?> Nared answered, Mahadeva; who presently 
grants whatever^' is desiied by those who woiship him with their 
whole heart. Accoidingly,- Terek- Assoor became a most zealous 
worshipper of Mahadeva, to obtain his own paiticular purposes. 
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But Mahadeva shewed hun no signs of encouragement , the Dit}ra, 
however, redoubled his austenties in such a manner, 'thkt, m tlie 
space of seven days, he cut oflr all the flesh from his own body with 
a knife, and burnt it in the fire , and, after those seven days, n-as 
prepanng to cut off his own head also, as a propibatoiy saenfiefi 
Mahadeva at length appeared to him, and took hold of his hand, 
by which his flesh was instantly restored to lls'fonner state, and^told 
him, that, whatever was his msh', it sliould be granted ' At'the same 
time he demanded why he had proceeded to such severe austefitics, 
declaring, Uiat, whoever m sincenty sacrificed to him, eveli 'witli 
water, obtained the object of his desires Terek-Assoor demanded, 
“ that on whose head soever he' should lay his hand, that 'person 
might j be reduced instantly to ashes” On hearing this eitra- 
ordinary request, (which of course was 'immediately granted,) fear 
came on all the world, and Mahadeva himself also recohechng'the 
story of the black make, who* prepared to bite his benefactor on’tlie 
very day he had fed him with milk, and conclndmg the Ditya hid 
a mind to make experiment of his power, by laying his hand 6n 
Mahadeva s own head, fled hastily away Terek-Assoor following 
Jiim at full speed, Mahadeva niade the circuit of the seven stages of 
the earth and tlic seven stages of heaven, but no one was' able to 
protect him from his pursuer, so die urged Ins flight back again to 
paradise There Naray cn, taking pity on his situation, came imme- 
diately forth to comfort him, and assuming, by tlie force of* his 
Maya, the figure of a beautiful woman, met the facasperated Ditya, 
and, with a delicate voice; asked what was the reason of his running 
so fast? adding, that if he had placed any confidence m Maha- 
deva’s promises, he was woefully deceived, for that, ever since 
the day when that deity had interrupted Dekslic, tlie Prejapctccs 
■\ug, Dekshe had uttered 'a curse against him, and from that time 
Mahadeva’f words never produced any effect Tliat he had only to 
put his hand on his own head, and he might depend on finding 
MaTiadcvas promise to be 'utterly false On hcarmg the soft 
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speeches of this enchanter of the world and its inhabitanfe, Terek- 
Assoor put his hand on his own head, and was instantly reduced to 
ashes by the touch. Je’ye! Jeye! resounded through paradise on 
his death, and it rained flowers fiom heaven, since the evil which 
he destined in his heait foi*. another fell upon himself. Mahadeva, 
overjoyed at his escape, came out from his lurking-place, and re- 
tired to his palace at Kylass. 

A similar question was oitce pioposed by the Reyshees and 
Muni-Eswaras, as tliey weie at a certain time performing a Yug 
near the river Saiaswatty. These holy men demanded of Bhreegoo, 
f whether Brahma, Veeshnu, or Mahadeva, were most worthy to be 
worshipped, that they and all the people might address their devo- 
tions accordingly ? Bhreegoo said, he would first try all the three, 
and then inform them. In consequence, he went fifst to Brahma, 
and addressed him with the salutations pioper fiom a son tp his 
fatlier*'^ to see what kind of temper and patience he possessed. 
Brahma at' first grew angry, and accused him of want of ceremony, 
but was soon appeased ; and his son perceived he was like fire and 
water, alternately hot and cold. Bhieegoo, in the second place, 
went to Mahadeva’s abode ; Mahadeva rose up, and was going to 
embrace him, but Bhreegoo would not let him approach, and made 
use of very disrepectful language. Mahadeva drew himself up in 
wrath, and, snatching up his tiident, rushed forward with' intent to 
kill him; but Paiwati interfered, and, falling at her husband’s feet, 
pacified his anger. Bhieegoo hastily retreating thence, went to the' 
place called Vaicontha, tlie lord of which is Veeshnu. Him he 
found sleeping on the lap of the universe, or Leckshmeen. 
Bhreegoo, on seeing him, struck him forcibly with his foot on the 
breast. Veeshnu started up, and, .taking hold of the foot, said,' 
“ This breast of mine is extremely hard, and your foot very tender; 
undoubtedly it must be much huit.” With these and other kind 


• Bhreegoo was one of the sons of Brahma, and the promulger of the Vedas. 
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v.ords, mollifying his Tvnilh,i]io intreatcd Blireegoo to stay a litfle 
time, .find honour Ins abode yoth his presence,, adding, .that he was 
sorry he had been taken unawares from bemg .Ignorant ,of his ap- 
proach, entreated his pardon, ,and hoped ih(s foot would not be ih- 
jured bj so nolent a blow Bbreegoo, weepinglfor ,joy at this kind 
reception, went away, exclaiming, “ Tins surely is die true Lofd of 
the dircc worlds!” He now returned to [dje iReyshoes, and told 
them, “ Veeshnu for' certain was die deity most bonigiiant jand 
worth) of adontion, that he r>as die Omnipotent, and that, «ho- 
Eoever with heart and soul ehould address Ins vows to lijra, would 
obtain all he desired ’ So also he who shall hear this hfstory, which 
Sckcdcia related to Rajah Pcrcechcetc, wdl escape fardier, trans- 
migration, and paradise become his abode “ Jhis same Veeshnu,” 
said Sekedeva, “is Creeshna, die same who exhibited to .Aijooo 
Ins own exalted might ' i[ , ;,r 

On hcanng the last words, , Rajah Rcrccchccte a curiosity ,was 
inflamed, and he demanded an account of that affair Sekedera 
informed him, diat a Brahmin of Dnaraka, who liad Ipst ciglit sons 
111 their ) oudi, was so transported with gnef, diqt he went one day 
into die assembly where Creeshna, Aijoon, and die odie|- , 1 (adavas 
wcrcsitung, and, withopt the least ceremony, boldly accused tbcir 
cpmes as die cause that the children of Bralimins died so imnia- 
lurclj Crccslina said nodimg, but Agoon exclaimed with a loud 
voice, “ O Biabmm ' is there none here skilful at flic bow ? That 
rajah is not a truCiKlicttrcc, in wliosc city a Brahmin should base 
such cause of mourning What is past, indeed, cannot be recalled , 
but I ni)sclf wall guard jour children in future In my time np such 
cicnt shall take place, and I will throw mj’sclf into the fire if I can- 
not prcicnt it ’ Tlic Brahmin told Agoon, that he talked icry pre- 
sumptuou'l) , since he certainly was not so able a bowman as Bal- 
haJur, Crccslina, Predemne, and others, who bad not hitherto suc- 
ceeded Agoon replied, that neither Crccslina, nor Predemne, nor 
Aneroodhc, nor any other Rhcltrcc, could prcrail against his own 



famous bow Gandeeva ; that he had' compelled Mahadeva himself to 
acknowledge his superior skill in shooting, and should have no 
difficulty whatever in opposing Yama (the king of Hades). The 
Biahmin on this letmned home, and, when his wife was again in 
labour, failed not to inform Arjoon, who, bathing himself, and 
Calling upon the name of Bhagavan, and taking up his bow Gan- 
deeva, so ' completely nailed up" the Biahmin’s door with anows, 
that, on all the six sides, theie lemained not a single opening wheie 
even the air could enter ; and there he stood watching with his bow 
and airows ready in his hand, but could see ndffiing. On the for- 
mer occasions the child came'out (of his mother’s womb) when dead, 
but now even the dead child was vanished thiough the aii. The 
fathei wept and mourned, and, going to Creeshna, abused Aijoon in 
-tlie most unqualified teims foi his idle boasting; and Aijoon was so 
much ashamed, that he said he would go and fetch the Biahmin’s 
son away fiom Yama himself. But 'though he v/ent thithei, and 
also to Eendre-Pooiee, and other Pooiees, he could get no tidings 
whatsoevei of the child; so, coming back to the eaith, aftei a 
fiuitless search in extreme affiiction, ■ he collected a heap of faggots, 
andj setting them on fire, was going to cast himself into the fames. 
Creeshna seeing this, took him by the^ hand, and said /le had news 
of ffie Brahmin’s son, and that they must go togethei and fetch him 
fioin a place whither, neither his own hand nor Aijoon’s could 
reach. So they mounted a carnage together, and went towards the 
west, and, passing all the seven ^climates and all the stages of tlie 
univeise, came to ffiat profound and palpable darkness, wheic there 
IS no admission of the sun, or the moon, or fire. As they had now 
no other means of pioceeding, Soodharsan-Chakra^ nas oidcrcd to 


♦ “ In the Persian translation of the Bhaga\at,” meaning the present, says Sir Williim 
Jones, “Creeshna is said to have descended with his faiouritc Arjoon to the seat of the 
Stygian Jove of India, from whom he insfamly obtained the favour ivhich he rtqucjicd, tint the 
souls of a Brahmin’s six sons, who had been slam in battle, might re-animatc thtir rc'pcctivc 
bodies- and SESHA^ACA is thus described. » He had a gorgeous appearance, with .i t’-ouJ-'-d 
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go fonvard, that the horses might get on by means of its hght 
"W hen Agoon belield that hght, tvhich is the light of God, he could 
not turn his face towards it, but, covering his eyes, to preserve 
them from tlie dazzling glare, remamcd in deep and andul reflection 
When the resplendent bnglifness of that hght overcame them, they 
entered an expanse of water, where a cold wind reigned Witlim that, 
they observed a splendid palace and throne, whereon sate Seshanaga, 
the snake, who had a thousand heads, and who seemed m magni- 
tude to resemble Kylass, while his thousand eyes shot temfic 
flames There tliey beheld tlie Bemg undescnbable, nho is pure 
and all sufliaent Hts countenance was like the flower of tlie 
lotos, and he wore a yellow robe on his body, and golden ear- 
nngs and a profusion of jewels , a string of the finest pearls adorned 
his neck, and tlie konsteke-Men blazed on tlie middle of his 
breast, a figure beautiful in its proportions, and resplendent with 
Shanka, and Chakra, and Gcda, and Padma Creeshna and Arjoon, 
perceiving him to be the true object of worship, stood with tlicir 
hands joined before them m adoration That sublime Being, which 
was punty itself, spoke these words “ It was I, who, taking on 
mjsclf the form of Yama, bore away the Brahmin’s son, because I 
had an earnest desire to sec jou "iou have done what was your 
function to do, and have released tlic earth overladen witli her 
heavy wxight- "Vour incarnation was for the purpose of illuminating 

badi tad ofl each of iHcm a crown witli r<*pJn»dem jeou one of wtlch wu larger and 
bngbtrr than the rerti his ejres gleamed like fiaming torches | hot bis neck bis tongues and 
bii bodjf were black j tbe sksrts of bis biWimeBt wen jreflow and a sparkCog jewel hong In 
erery one of bit cm t bit arms were extended and adorned wub rich bnccleti and bb bands 
bore the bolf ibdl the radiated weapoo the mace Ibr war and tbe lotos ^Ilias Phno was often 
exhibited Ib palotbtg and acolptnre witb a doden susd sceptre | bot btnuelf and bis eqtdpage 
were of the bUckeit sbsde — . Ailatic Reieairhef r^L p. 43 » Thai £ir Sir WtHUm Jones 
whole trtfiilatlon of the above passage seems to be more general and laboured than Mr HaQied s 
wSch theegb ppld« appean to be Ddaoteljr eerreex frora hb partknlarl/ me a tlocjBg the 
Cower of the lotos and the Jinetftie whkh latter I ought before to have ac^oalntrd 

the reader frmn a note of the tniulator on si pasuge oot piloted li a most reipteodent Jewel 
won OQ tbe hrcaii u a taHtnuo anJ like tbe cutmrcej dbilpauog snldBlgbt dirkms ' 
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the darkness -of the world - both of you 'are Avatars of Narayen, 
and have well performed your appointed’ functions.’’ - On beholding 
these wondeis, Arjoon totally forgot eveiy thing that had passed 
in his mind, and now fully comprehended that Creeshna was Lord 
of heaven and earth, and that all that he mw was his form and 
HIS LIGHT. They then took the Brahmin’s son away witli them, 
and came hack. Arjoon, astonished and amazed, totally laid aside 
his foimci presumption, and felt both Cieeshna’s might and his own 
weakness. The Brahmin, in gieat joy, received back his son, 
piaising them for the miracles tliey had wrought and the toils they 
had iindcigonc. 

^ One day, in Dwaiaka, which is a second Vaicontha, Creeshna 
was enjoying himself -with his relations, and sons, and grand- 
childien,' and his 1^,000 wives, and all his wealth ; diis elephants, 
bis horses, his carriages out of number, were .aiianged in older. 
In the midst of his golden castle -extended his apartments onfall 
the four sides. His gardens weie of golden earth, wherein were 
trees of paradise full of vai legated fruits. Peacocks, and cocelas 
(Indian nightingales), and other birds, were sporting therein. 

' Creeshna on that day was suirounded with his 1^,000 wives, as 
LIGHTNING- WITH A CLOUD, and they gathered innumerable 
flowers as oflerings to Creeshna, like the Devatas presenting flo^vers 
to Eendra; and, in all the licence of joy, they and Creeshna were 
sporting togethei, and throwing the flowers at each other. In the 
o-arden was a river, whose banks were all gold and jewels, the 
water ofwhich^ from the' reflection of rubies, appeared red, though 
peifectly’ It was tlie water of life: and thousands of 
lotoses floated on its surface, among which innumerable bees were 
humming and seeking their food. Tn this river they bathed and 
played, Creeshna always in the midst of them. At length, in the' 
very height of all their levels and enjoyments, he suddenly dis- 
appeared ! ! ! His ^principal wives, which were the eight Nayega, 
remained ^for some time' in profound astonishment: tlien they all 
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hurt out jnlo the most passionate exclamations, pryipg, “fWliitlicr 
IS he gone?” One demanded of the birds if they had seen him, 
Mondenng they could sing till he returned —Another asked ofjtlie 
four-footed beasts why the) made such loud meanings, as if Creeshna 
had left and dcfceived tliem too — One addressed the sea, “ Thou 
ocean! who art night and day roanng, httli not Creeshna taken tjiy 
fourteen Rcten, or precious things, also, as well as our iiearts, , and, is 
it not diercfore tliou gnqyest ^ ’ — Another addrejsedithe moon, O 
thou lord of tlic stars' why dost not thou draw on the norld the 
veil of darkness? lArt thou not affected by his absence?, at which 
cicry one must bo lieardess, like us wretched creatures, who know 
not wint is our fault to be thus forgotten qnd forsaken ’ -p Anodier 
spake to die passing clouds, “Tc, too, arc impressed, watli tlic 
colour and figure of Crecslina, and, as he has taken his departure, so 
)0 also are ever on the wing, and ye, like us mourning for his 
absence, oicrsprcad cicry quarter with gloom ” — Anotlicr asked the 
coccla wliy he bad lost his lino notes? “,I8 your mate also fled r” 

• • I • • • • , 

Mr Halhed s copy of die Mahabbarat wtis imperfect and ended 
abruptly, but he Ins added in die manusenpt these words “ Tew 
cicnts of an) iinportancc occur in the history of Creeshna between 
this pcnoil and dint of Ins going to Hastanapoor to assist the Pandoos, 
just before die breaking out of the war of the Mahabbarat, which 
ended in the destruction of the Kooroos ” ith the result of that 
contest the reader has been presented in a short sketch m page 
2CC preceding, and, by way of connecting the histoncal detail, 
1 insert below, from Tenshta, the account given ^ by him, pro- 
fcsscdl) from die Mahabbani, only generally correcting the ortho- 
graphs of the proper names bj die standard by which I regulated 
m) own m the preceding pages 

• • • » • • • , 

It IS recorded in the Mahabbarat, that, about the middle of the 
diird [leriod, there was a rajali of the tnbe of Kliettri, in die city of 
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Hastanapoor, wljose name was .Bharata. He ruled the kinodom of 
Hindostiin, <ind bis issue tiftcr biiu in lineal descent for eight genera- 
tions, in peace and tranquillity. The ninth in succession, whose 
nanie u^as Kooi, we are told, founded the, city of that name, 'which 
is now called Tannassar, and is about seventy crores fiom Delhi. 
He was the f.ithei of the tribe who are still called Koors, or 
Kooibos. 

In the thiiteenth genciation fioin Koor, Chitterbourge reigned, 
and was esteemed a gicat piiiicc. He. had' two sons, one named 
Di cctiarashta and the othei Pandoo. But when Dieetrarashta grew 
up, he became blind, and thercfoie his father left his kingdom 
to his youngei son, who had iive children ; JudisTiter,' Bheema, and 
Arjoon, by one wife,' and Nacul and Selledeva by another. But 
his eldest brother Drectiarashta had sons one hundred and one, by a 
variety of women, among whom was one named Doorjoodhen, 
being the eldest of his childien by the lirst wife, arid another was 
called Jutush, being his riist-born by a second wife. In short, when 
Pandoo died, the inheiitance descended by right to the heiis of Ins 
eldei bi othei Dreetrarashta, so that Doorjoodhen became king. 

But the childien of Pandoo regaided Doorjo'odhen as an enemy, 
and waited an opportunity to divest him of his authoiity. Dreetra- 
rashta, feaiing disturbances, advised his son to build a palace with- 
out the city foi the sons of Pandoo, in' which for some time they 
consented to leside. In the mean time, Dooijoodhcn had privately 
oideied the workmen, who built this palace, to fill up several vaults 
with combustibles, and hired an old'woman to set file to them, at a 
proper opportunity. But the plot being discoveied accidentally by 
the sons of Pandoo, they themselves set fire to the mine, and burnt 
the old woman and her five sons in tlie flames, while tliey piivately 
withdrew into the wilderness, where they remained for some time, 
the king imagining they had been destroyed in the fire. 

The sons of Pandoo ventured at length into a certain city called 
Cumpula, where they wedded Dropeda, the rajah’s daughter, with 
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fliiom tlicy lived by turnS, for 'the space of seventeen da>-s la a 
short time, however, it was nbised abroad, that the sons of Pandob 
acre not dead, as was supposed, which reaching the ears of the 
^ king, he ordered inquiry 'to be made, and found that truth wasan 
the report Anxious to have tlibm again in his potter, he tvTotc to 
them affectionate letters, inviting them to Hastanapoor, to share with 
film the inhcntancc of their forefathers They were at Icngtii pre- 
tailcd upon by hts fair promises, returned to court, and tv ere treated 
in every '"respect becorfaing their dignity A part of the kingdom 
was allotted for their maintcrtance , for, upon tlieir amval, tliey be- 
came BO mucli bcloicd by the people and nobihtj, that tlic king 
Ivas afraid to lay vdolcrit hands upon tlicm Their popularity daily 
increasing, and tlicir jlarty being strengtliencd by man) of the pnn- 
apal nobilit), they at length openly insisted upon a division of the 
empire in their favour, which tlic king, being in no condition to re- 
fuse, complidd with without hesitation ' 

Some time after these transaettons, Judishtcr gave the feast of 
the period,* the manner of which is said to be this — They lighted 
a prodigious fire, and tlircw into it every kind of spice, perfume, 
fruit, and gram At this feast it was nbccssary that all the rajabs of 
the earth should be present Judishtcr, in order to invite the rajahs, 
tent his four brothers to tlic four quarters of the world, that, b) the 
favour of God, Ills design in a short time might be accomplished 
Ills brothers, according to his desire, from Arab, from Agim, from 
'lurkistan, from Ilabysh, and otlicr countries, brought those princes 
to be present at this grand festival Dooijoodhcii, on observing the 
greamess of Juduhter, burnt with envy at his fortune, and conuaved 
this sclicmc to depnve his rival of his kingdoms and wealth 

It was the custom in those daji to play at dice, and Door- 
joodhen, having made a false set, clnllcngcd Judishtcr to phy, 
which bring accepted by him, he, in a short time, in the prdcncc 


•lie twntwhii ttmihr to •rriW tfce RotiUn». 
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of the princes, lost all his wealth and kingdom?. Doorjoodhen told 
him then, that he would give him one more ohahce to recover the 
whole; but thai, if he' again should lose^ he must retire, with all his 
brothers, for the space of twelve years into banishment ; ‘ and if, 
during that interval, he was to be seen in his foimer dominions, he 
was to remain in banishment twelve years nioiew • Judishter, hoping 
that foitune would not always be unkind, consented to these terms ; 
but having' lost as before, he was constrained by the princes, who 
weie umpires, to lelinquish his kingdoms to Dooijoodhen,' and letira 
into banishment with his biethien fiom Eendiapoor, his capital city, 
now known by the name of Delhi. 

Twelve yeals they* lay- concealed an the Wilderness, in such a 
manner that the tread > of tlieir feet was not heard; and; when the ' 
time of their exile expiied, they dispatched Kishen, the Son of Basdeo, 
fi. e. Creeshna, the son of Vasude\^a,) to demand the lestoiation 
of their kingdoms. Dooijoodhen, notwithstanding his ,piomise, 
made a jest of the embassy, and turned the ambassador with scorn 
from his presence. The sons of Pandoo, finding that they Could do 
nothing without forcO, began to collect their friends, of whom they 
had many; and, in a' short time, they appeared in'^the field of 
Kirket, near tlie'city of Tanassar, at'tho'lfead of ' a mighty' ai my, in 
the beginning of th'e CalirYug. Doorjoodhen"' ^di^anOing with his 
army,, after having drawn up his troops m array, encouiaged the 
ranks of the valiant. The soldieis on both sides, accoiding to tlie 
cOStolh of battle', began to work 'for ’death ; the contest was lenewed. 
With dubious advantages, for the space of eighteen days, till at 
length Doorjoodhen, 'With most of his fiiends, as tlie reward of hiS 
peifid'y, drank the cup of fate in the field of war. 

'The Hindoos say,' that, in this war, Dooijoodhen commanded 

elefcn Ooheen, and' the sons of ‘Paiidoo seven : a coheen; according 

to then fabulous acOdunts, consisted of twenty-one thousand eight 

hundred and seventy elephants of war,' an equal number of chaiiots, >• r 

six thousand six hundred and ten horsemen, and one hundred and 

* 
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rtinc thousand tlirec hundred apd^fift> foot Ofiall tins (ncredible 
number, they say that only twelve men survived on botlijsidcs.jfoutj 
oh tlip part of Doorjoodhep, and eight on tliepart of Judislitcr 
among t(ic^ latter was tltc ambassador kishen Vasudeva, , who is- 
esteemed a great prophet among the Hindoos Tjiey say, that the 
astrologers gar ci advice to Rajah Cansa, vvho ruled in tlic city of 
Mathura, that Kislien sliould^one'day take away Ins life, upon winch 
he sought every opportunity to put Kishen to death , hut Kishen, 
knowing tlic designs of his foe, retired to a place called Nanda, 
wlierc he lived witli a shepherd eleven years He ventured at length 
into the world, and, collecting a body of men togetlicr, who lyerc 
dissatisfied witli tlic government of Cansa, he made war upon him, 
and put him to death, setting up Ogur Scin, tlie fatlier of Cansa, in 
tile kingdom, and he himself lived afierwards thirty-two years, at 
the head of the administration at Mathura , Rajali Jarasandhn, from 
tlic country of Barounia, came at length witli a great amiy towards 
Mathura, to turn Kishen from, his place At tlie same time came 
from die cast Rajah Callioon, and attacked Jnm on the odier side 
Kishen, not able to oppose these two rajahs, ded towards Dwaraka, 
which IS on die coast of the Salt Sea, and, was thcrcr besieged for the 
space of eighteen years, where some say he died, hut the super, 
stilious aver that he is still alive, and therefore dicy pay him divine 
honours 

Tlicy relate, that, after die Mahabbarat, which signifies the 
great u-ar, Judithter, having overcome Dooijoodhcn, ruled die whole 
empire of Hindostan for thirty-six tj cars, when, being disgusted 
with the vamtj and pomp of die wurld, he retired into a mountain, 
dividing Ins wealth and empire among Ins fnends, and lived die life 
of religion and poverty die remainder of his dajs Tlic reign of 
Hooijoodhcn and Judislitcr is said to he one hundred and twenty- 
five jears Such arc the talcs of the Hindoos concerning an age too 
dark and distant to he distincdy known • 
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TIiE"FATE OF’ THE YADAVASj AND DEATH -OF CREESHNA, 
FROM THE MAHABBARAT^ follO 

Aftei the completion of the war of/therMahabbarat, and tlie vic- 
toi)^ over Dooijoodheii^ Judishter reigned in triumph and profound 
peace with his biotheis'thiity-six'yeark After, that’ period, com- 
mcno^d their -calamities and' bad* omens of every -kind.' Great 
storms of wind, accompanied 'with hail and stones, fell upon the city. 
Those animals, whom it is teckbrted forttinate-tof rneet on the right 
side/' inet themfon the deft,' and the COnttary. / The' <sky rained ]fiie,' 
and ashes,, and half-burnt- coals ; and', sometimes, 'without any wind, 
such a duk was raised, that the sun was'hiddeh at mid-day; while, 
at other times, -his disk appeared nvithoUt any dight, and figures of 
men, -without heads, appeared on all sides of the 'sun "Or tlieie was a 
black halo encircling it. The iPandoos, and indeed all human 
beings, were astonished and alarnied at’ these prodigies, and expected 
some most extraordinary and dreadful event to follow. In the midst 
of these horrors, on a cei tain day, as the Pan does and nobles weie 
all sitting together, ariived a person from Dwaiaka, who brought 
news that the Yadavas had’ quarrelled among' themselves, and had 
all cut each other to pieces. -Rajah Judishter immediately, in the 
utmost anxiety and apprehension, sent off a messenger' to Jeain the 
truth of these 'melancholy tidings. ' ' '--i ^ 

- Rajah Jen emejeye'-here requested J of 'Vyshempayen to give him 
an account of this calamity^that'had' befallen the Yadavas-, which he 
accordingly comnienced as follows 

t p ^ ^ iI'J 't! - ' ’ ’ ! . ^ 

* If the subsequent fragment from-^the Mahab&arat ^shouH appear less correct in its 
language* and more abundant in the monstrous machinery of an Indian j)oem than the preceding 
Life of Creeshna, in apoIo^' T niust acquaint the -reader; that, as -a regular 'trknslation of the 
whole poem is one day to appear from the^and of Mr Wilkins, and consequently as this 
part may be compared with it, I did not think myself at liberty to make such numerous altera- 
tions' in 'it as in that Life. 
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Visuamitra, Dervasa, and Nared, three most perfect Rcjdiecs, 
« ere sitting one day togedier, when Sarane, son of Vasudeva, with 
Sanctc, one of Creeslina’s sons, apd a multitude of other, young 
, person*, all extremely merry, came to die place where they were , 
and, dressing up Satcebe in women’s clothes, brought him to tlie 
Rej slices, and, tellitig diem, it was the wife of Beber-Jaroonc, begged 
to know (ns they were so exceedingly wise and prescient) what slici 
was likely,, to brmg forth The Reysheta-answered, diat they very, 
well kncwiwhat person it was thus disguised, and that he 'shouldi 
bnng fordi an iron club, tvhiQh would bd the death of die whole 
family of the ladaras, nThat for their contemptuogs insolence to 
the poor,, and dicic general pnde,and airogancoj no , one, should 
escape die qffetts of die iron Club, outx>f die whble tnbe 6f die- 
"indavas, cxcefit Creeshna and Balhadur nThat Balhadiir should quit 
his present bodj, and go n\\'ay intd the rircr, andiihit, Creeshna’s 
time was come to forsake thisiworld , iA/lcr|having saididiis, thcsoi 
Royshccsi took Up die skins 6f CJicetcks on which they sat, dnd,l 
throwing them over their shoulders, hasted away out of Dwaraka,( 
and wentito R'yah Judishter at Hastanapoor , The news of all dm 
was presently spread over die ryholci city, and caused a general, 
constcrnptioti Tlic next day iSatcebe brought forth an irop Ddstc- 
haicncc, or club, tuch as thoJo i of wood which are used b) i 
athletics, in their exercise, with k 'new to increase their strength 
Ogur Sein, who had heard die whole affair, ordered his smidis toi 
gnnd and puherize dm club, to that a morsel ofiit should notirc-j 
main, which they did, and strewed jt, when dius ground, to dust, 

the nier,5idc and it was all thus reduced, to impalpable powder, 
except a piece less than the palm of ones band , from the dust 
thrown awaj bj the riicr-sidc sprung up a great quantity of reeds, 
and, after the order for gn, riding, nivaj, dm club, anotlicr order was , 
iciitd, ftnclK forbidding all llio "iadans to dnnk wine in future, 
on pam of death 1 rom that time they left off wine out of fear, 
nnd did not cicn icnturc to namcit Alter this. Death appeared 
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in Dwaraka in a human shape, tlie colour of his skin being black 
and yellow, his head close shorn, and all' his hmbs distorted. He 
placed himself at men’s doors ; so that alf those who saw him shud- 
dered with apprehension, and became even as dead men from mere 
aihight. Every person, to whose door he came, shot an ariow at him; 
and the moment the arrow quitted the bow-string, they saw the 
spectre no more, nor knew which way he was gone. At the same 
time adverse winds blew so violently, that all the trees were thrown 
down; and the tempest was so fierce, that men and- brutes were 
cairied away by it. Besides tliis, innumerable quantities of mice 
swarmed in every house, so that the moment any thing w/as set 
down, if it -weie not closely watched, the mice carried it away^ 
Swarms upon swarms of these vermin ran about the maiket-places; 
and men’s doois being entirely torn away by the dreadful winds, the 
mice came and gnawed off all their hair and beards while they slept. 
Nightingales and shareks lost their own notes, and squeaked like 
mice or hooted like owls, and never left off moaning day or night* 
Multitudes of owls, also, entered all the houses by night ; or, sitting 
on the roofs, continued hooting and screeching till the morning. In 
that dreadful period, cows brought forth ass-colts ; mares, the foals 
of camels ; bitches, kittens ; and weasels, mice. The Yadavas; too, 
became addicted to all sorts of wickedness and depravity, and were 
perpetually abusing and leviling the poor and the good ; and left off 
paying all kind^ of respect to theii spiritual guides and men of 
science, while tlie order of nature was reversed, and women got the 
better of men. ' Fiie gave no light; ' hie flames burnt dusky and 
•livid; ’and, at the time of sun-rise and sun-set, there appealed near 
the sun thousands of human figures in the air, with weapons in their 
hands; skirmishing together, and these appearances were visible to 
every body. The Yogees, and the Reyshees, and the devotees, and 
all the religious, whatever skin they spiead upon the giound to sit 
on, after a few minutes,' found in tlie place of it nothing but wonns. 
The moon was eclipsed on its twelfth dny^ cud the sun on the twenty 
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t^vMA of tlienmoon Tliisysame prodigy, had happcpQd tlicre opqO 
before,' at tliC time of the,tvarof th? ^Xahabbapit ' Crccsl)na„y Ijqp 
lie saw tills miracle, said, “(If itlnow tbtrf)-siXiyenrs Since tlpSisanfe 
portentous ''ngn n-as sCen m the war, of (the i^Iahabbarat, and at tliati 
time did Kandharec utter her curie lagamst) us , the very s{imc ,ill 
omens then appeared at the citincMn of all ihc Kforoos, and, ttSjtliijy 
portended the death of all the ,Kooroos,at,,tliat pme, rso tliey, now 
forebode the dea//i o/" all llie Vidovas " , .;(,t , t 

One night Creeshna ordered tlic heralds to proclaim, i that, on th^ 
nc\t day, all, men should, go to, the bank?, of,the,nvor in pilgrimage 
to a famous place of wonhip apd battling , and that same, night there 
suddenly appeared in DwaraKa /a womin ofi the, ycry blackest 
complexion , slic "nas also dres^edi m , black attire, and was hideous, 
aitli ) ollow , teetli She entered, every, house grinning, hombly,, a 
ghastly smile, and all lYho saw hdrycrc stricken witli dread , Tliq 
moment any person attempted to, Catch her, ihc vanished, and immc-* 
diatcly appeared m sompKithcr house f, so tliat op one and the samt; 
niglit slie nas seen in almost every house, at Dnaraka, andj„m 
places iwhcro they p ere jcclebmtingnJfug8,i such ,hca)rt-gppalling 
terrors , arose, that no one,' colild , possibly , go itliitlicr, ,,J)Tnnon 3 
also came, and earned away tho ornaments of the , women rand 
the arms of the men, and no one could impcdc„thcm, or recover 
the tilings thej seized , Jn thy midstiof tins -drcydful tumijlt and 
disUacuon, the 'heart ofiCfccshUa, takipg its,ditcction thrpugh the 
air, ascended to licnicn, so that, all mop '^aw it, land, with, a 
Confused clamour, exclaimed aloudi “ Lol Creeshna’s heart ascends 
its natnc skies'” , Every, one followed it tnth their [ eyes nil 
distance rendered it completely, mvitibjc ,|Darckc, too, ilhcjdrncr, 
basing put tlic horses to the carriage, they Ippk fright, , anej 
ssildl) ran assay with tho carnage ,inlo the, pathlqss regions of 
the air, far bejond the ken of mortals , Tlic figure, on the 
rtandard of Balhadur being a falcon, ,and on tliat of Creeshna 
living Garoon, tlic eagle, left the standards of themselves, and went 
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’ up to heaven. Apsaras hovered about in the air, and were con- 
tinually > wailing, and ciying but, “Arise ye,- and flee!” and this 
voice resounded thiough all the ‘houses. On ’the next day, being ' 
that whereon Creeshna had ordeied 'an univeisal visitation to' 

• I 

certain holy Teerthe on the b^ink of ithe 'river, the people sent down' 
thithei gteat quantities of provision and wine, and took with them alf 
their finest dresses and richest ornaments! immense was the mul-. 

^ titude that flocked thither of men, women, and children, some in - 
cariiagcs, some on hoiseback and elephants, and other means of 
conveyance. The letailers earned down tlieir shops thither, and the 
people all got such accommodation as they could, either' in tents or ^ 
under the tiees. When eveiy body 'was gone to the Teeithe, one 
Oodhoo, a Yadava, who, for learning, piety, and exalted merit of 
every kind, had no equal, took leave of Creeshna, and went away 
towards the northern countiies. This man, from the brightness of his 
devotion, Tiad acquired ^so luminous an -appearance, that, wherever 
he went, the road for a long way shone^ as if with fire. When the 
pfeople had all taken theirplaces, Cieeshna 'ordered that they should 
fiist prepare a vaiiefy of victuals and -drink for tlie Brahmins; and, 
while they' were doing so, a drunken Yadava, who happened to have 
a pitcher' of wine in his hand', split some of its contents on the pro- 
vision, and contaminated the whole, so that tlie Brahmins would not 
touch a morsel of it; and Creeshna commanded the whole to be 
thrown to the monkeys. As tliis was a great festival, all tlie first 
musicians, dancers, &c. began their amusements; and men, having 
been so long' deprived of wiue, were now eager to -indulge in it even 
to’ satiety'if'i while Creeshna Arranged in ordei the various guests. All 
the elders’and’nobleS'Of the family; of whom Ogiir Sein was the first 
iu age, '^iwd' Balhadur, Creeshna^’s elder brotlier, and Beber, and 
Batyekee,Oand-'Kefet-'Brema,- ^pd-'the'isons of^ Creeshna, Predemne, 
Neset, &c. were all present in- that assemblage, and every one of 

the Yadav^ of note to a man. 
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Wlicn tlicy uerc all duly seated, Balhadur, who n'as impatient for 
liquor, called to the attendants to bring some pitchers of tvine,,and 
set tlicm before each ipcrsori, while the master of the ceremonies 
took especial care to place those persons together who were known, 
to be particularly intimate, that they might quaff the sparkling 
beverage with more hilanty t ifialhadur and Keret-Brema were thus 
in one party , Predemne and Safyekee in another , Veere, or Beber, 
and Creeshna’s younger brothers, in another , Satyekee soon be- 
tame extremely intoxicated, 'and, lookmg towards Keret-Brema, 
cned out, “ See that Khettree, my friends, who vaunts so much of 
his manhood he, with the concurrence of Aswesthame, went by 
night to attack a parcel of inoffensive young people, and killed 
all the poor innocents most unjustly ' Yet he boasts of his cou- 
rage ” Predemne exclaimed, “ Bravo Keret-Brema, who {was 
also very much intoxicated, said, “ Do you, Satyekee, upbraid me ? 
you, whose merciless sword has perpetrated so many murders?” 
Creeshna now hinted to Satyekee to reproach Keret-Brema for 
killing Sete-Rajectc, and carrying away his t jewel [Here the 
story of Sete Rajectc is related, as in a former page,* see 56 
Adliyayb ] When Setobamc, Creeshna’s ivife, heard her fatlier’s 
name mentioned, she began to weep exceedingly, and asked 
Creeshna how he could suffer those men to live who, had killed 
her fatlier ? but Creeshna gave her no answer , Satyekee then 
rose up, and desired her not to gneve, assunng her tliat he would 
revenge her father’s blood on tliat villain' who was tlie very assas- 
sin that, in confederacy with Asw'cstliamc, basely murdered tlie 
tons of Dropeda, and Sookemeda, and Drestedoomne, and so many 
thousand others but that his life sliould instantly ' terminate in 
expiation of all tliosc bloody deeds Then, drawing his cimeter, lie 
flew towards Keret-Brema, who also got up to draw bis swmrd, -when 
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Satyekee, at the fiist blow, cut off his head. Jhe relations of each 
party immediately engaged in/fuiious contest^ and seveial were 
presently killed on both sides. Creeshnai seeing the violence of the 
fray, rose up, endeavouiing> to appease them; but all, his i exclama- 
tions and endeavours ,weie fiuitless. Keret-Bienia’s relations lanced 
upon Satyekee; and Piedemne, having spoken to Cieeshna, went to 
keep the assailants from him; but two of- the. opposite party, having 
. drawn their swoids, slew both Piedemne and .Satyekee before 
Creeshna’s face. Cieeshna was now greatly -enraged, and, having 
no other weapon by him, toic up some of those reeds which giew 
by the river’s side, and struck witli -them those who had slain 
Piedemne and Satyekee. » Wheiever those fatal- reeds fell, they 
caused ceitain death;; and as they, now began to attack Creeshna 
himself, he piesently dispatched all his assailants with the same 
weapon. Otheis, also, ran and took- some of .the same reeds, and 
began to fight with .them;, and their effect, wherever they touched, 
was like die arrow of deadi;<for, instant -destruction 'ensued. The 
father here slew his son, and, the son the fadier-; brother killed 
brother, and lelations perished by the hand of each othei, all fighting 
with these reeds ;' foi,dn truth, by the curse of Aose three Reyshees, 
they were all reduced to such a desperate situation, that they knew 
not what they did, but continued smiting and striking, till in, the end 
every one of Creeshna’s sons and all. their posterity were slain on that 
calamitous spot. Creeshna there beheld,,.' among otbers of "the dead, 
his spns { Predemne, apd -Sanete; and ’ Jaredyesoo ; and Aneroodhe, 
the son of Predemne; and Kephe,^or‘Goped^ his own brother;' and 
all his, otlier- relations. - A^^hile he was absorbed in grief at this event, 
Dareke, his diiver, came and told him, that, before this quarrel com- 
menced, his elder bi other .Balhadur had risen ffiom’ the assembly, 
and had’ gone, no one; knew whither-; and it was much- ‘to be appre- 
hended „tliat /some )fatali accident 'had befallen Azm also; Creeshna 
immediately ordered , his carriage To be got ready, that he might 
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go and seek ins brother Then hunself and Veere, ihe Tadava, 
mounted the chariot, and Dareie drot'e them ‘ ’ 

Tliey liad prdceeded b\it a little way 'wIim they discovered Bal- 
liadur sitting* i/nder the shade of a pepal (or pepper) tree, nbtli his 
eyes closed, and apparently immersed in ddep thought Creeshna 
and Veere, tlic 'iada'i’a, approached very gently, and saf dorni beside 
him ' But Balhadur was so much absorbed Iri his’ reflections, tlidt he 
did not in the least perceive ar/y poison s'approach ’ Clecslina now '• 
said to 0arckc, “ "iou sec what a horrible calariiity lias happened to 
all oiir people! Go quickly to Rajah Judishter, acquaint him wiih the 
sad catastrophe, and desire him to send'Aijoon hitlier immediately ” 
Dprckd, imolinhng the carnage, drove tVitli ’all speed tdiVards Hasta- 
napoor ' After he was gone, Creeshna kid to ’Veere,''" 'VoU dre 
atvare of the miserable fate of these men , go how to Dwaraka, and 
look after my mves and houses, Icstiiny thievcs'dr villains, knowing 
that the totvn is empty, should come tliillrtr-'iin 'hopes of l>lilHdcr, 
offtr tiolcncc 'toi'tlic uomeri, 'and'iransack Ihc city hly fatliOi' 
Vasudeva is also in' the town, pay' also thb utmost attention to his 
safety ’’ So Veere hastily returned towards tlie city bift,hn his tvay, 
met nith a hunter quite intoxicated. Who had m his hands some of 
those fatal reeds, mth which he struck' ^ cere, and killed him A 
speebntorof this ran immcdiatclyiand brought Creeslina nfcuM'bf lud 
death , and Creeshna then, rousing Balhadur, iaid to him, “ I am 
afnid ihht somoimvader mdl desolate (he town ' I request of yoli 
to stay herciwhilo I go thither,- and I will' return ''the linStint 1 
have informed myself ’ ,iThcn 'Creeshna nertt direaly towards 
Drvaraka On nmvirig there, he hastened to liis failitr t^iisudcra, 
and, after nlutation, acquainted himArbth flic utter annihilation o1 
flic tsholc of the males of ihcAadiira family I Vdsudesa immcdi- 
atdy began to Weep bitterly rhntCrcckhna tofd diim./lliat, notdith- 
Blanding this ntostdrcailful of 'll! c41amilio%thc’ptcscnt\\iB notia hifid 
for uceping, 1ml that he mutt exert himself forShciprotcchon of -the" 
tvomcn till Aijoon’s amial, for whom he had already dispatched 
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Dareke with all' 'expedition that he Jiimself niust’.pow. reluctantly 
take leave-'to letLiin' to Ins' >brotIiei KBalhadiii\ 'whom'die^ had i left 
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Sitting . disconsolate! aihder ' a . pepal-hee, . . iind^‘. anxious '.'waitin’g his 
leUirU; that he had formeily seen' all JtliC' Kooroos slain, but that 
now all the>’Yadavas,'ihIs own relations', ' had -experienced the same 
fate: and that,’ 'being without sons and lelationsi of ''every kind,- he 
would nevei mhic ConlefbackantoUhat^city, but had made an agree- 
ment with Balhadur that 'they should retiie togethei^'into the deseit 
to pass their lives in prayei. Having said this, he respectfully kissed 
Vasudeva’s feet. At the same' time- his wives 'and women -b^^n to 
weep and bewail their fatedp the most:heart-i ending 'plaints. Qeesh- 
na told, them notjto be so ioud in'theirdamentatibns, nor-td giveaway 
to excessive giief, since theie'was no remedy for' the. deciies of fate ; 
that Arjoon would arrive theie the- ensuing day, and dispel their 
soiiows. ' Creeshha having said ;this,’ and' again taken a most affec- 
tionate leave of his fathei\and the rest,' vdepai ted from, the' city, 'and 
came to dhe place where he^ had .left'iBalhadur,.fwhom'-he found 
sitting in the very same.posture. Creeshiia then- beheld a snake -of an 
enormous magnitude,^ and exceedingly Kvhite^ issue' fiom his mouth. 
When 1 the snake ,w^as i entirely come fortli, alhat once \it assumed a 
thousand, heads,’ hnd.:went 'towards hhe. 'river, w’hile tlie caipase of * 
JBalhadur remained without' life nnder the -shade of the same tree as 
befoie, while the -snake 'gradually approached the fivei’s side, 
Gieeslina -then. saw that tli'e riveriappCared m' the ’figure of a Brah- 
min^ ^advancing respectfully/foi-’waid'to meet the ^hake, and said to 
it, Approach,', and he welcomei’f /The^snakeshhati weie beneath 

the earth, such as -Vasookee and the rest, [a long catalogue of them 
follows,]" 'and Varopna,' .who is the ^pintof watei, . all came to meet 
that snake^uand' all' devoutly xvoi shipped him. ' That mighty spake 
moved mn .majestically’ m this.jnanner tilLhe. enteied dhe i iver, and, 
going into the middle of the stream,, plunged ulto it, -and was seen 
no moie. .. When Creeshna saw that Balhadm’s Spirit had finally 
departed, he became -exceedingly sorrowful. Near where he stood 
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there v.’as a jungle, or brake, into which he entered, and, leaning 
hu head on his knees, sat absorbed in the deepest melancholy' -He 
reflected mthm himself, that all the effect of Kandharee’s cnirse had 
now fully taken place on the 'iadayas,! and he now callci to his 
remembrance these prophetic words which Doorvasa had once utter- 
ed to him “ O Creeshnti' take care of the sole of thy foot, for, if 
any erd come upon thee, it "willi happen in that place ” (as'isiro- 
lated in tlie 13th perble of the Mahabbarat )’ Creeshna then said to 
himself, “ Since all the Kooroos and tlie whole of the Yadavas arc 
now dead and perished, it is time also for me to quit the world " 
Then, leanmg 'to one side, and -placing his feet over his thighs, he 
summoned up tlie whole force of 'his mental and 'corporeal pon'ers, 
nhilc his hoidnng spirit stood ready to depart At that time there 
came thither a hunter noth his bow and arrow in his hand , and, 
seeing from a- distance Creeslina’s foot; which he had laid over his 
thigh, and which was partly obscured among flie trees, he suspected 
it to be some animal sitting thdni Applymg,' tliercforc, ito ihis bow 
an arrow, tlie point of which was fonned from the very von of that 
dub which had issued from S-itcebc’s belly, he took aim, and struck 
Creeshna in the sale of kisifoot Tlicn,' thinking he had secured the 
animal, he ran up to seize dt, \Vhcn, to his astonishment, he beheld 
Creeshna there with four Iiands,iand drest in jellow habiliments 
AVhen the hunter saw tliat the ivounded object was Creeshna, he 
advanced, and, falling at his feet, said,(“ Alas, O Creeshna! I have, 
bj tlic most fatal of mistakes, struck you with this arrow Seeing your 
foot at a distance, I did not properly discern my object, but tliought 
It to be an animal O pardon my involuntary enme' ’ Creeshna 
comforted him to the utmost of his power, saying, “ It was no fault 
of tliinc Depart, tliercforc, in peace ” Tlie hunter tlicn humbly 
kisred his foot, and went sorrosnng aw-aj The piece of iron which 
had stricken Creeshna was, as before-observed, die remains of -that 
very club which had been ground away by order of Ogur Scin, and 
of which tlic small bit that was left had been cast into the nver, 
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where a fishliad swallowed it; and that fish, being caught, had been 
sold to this hunter, who, finding a moisel of iion in its belly, formed 
it into the head of an ariow, with which same arrow he wounded 
Cieeshna, After the huntei was, gone, so great a light proceeded 
from Cieeshna, that it enveloped the whole compass of the earth, 
and illuminated all the expanse of heaven. At that instant, an 
innumeiable tribe of Devatas and othei celestial beings, of,, all ranks 
and denominations, came to meet Creeshna; and he, luminous as on 
that night when he was bom in the house of Vasudeva, by that same 
light pursued his journey between heaven and eaith to the bright 
Vaicondia, or paradise, whence he had descended. All this assemblage 
of beings, who had come to meet Creeshna, exeited the utmost of 
their power to laud and gloiify him. Creeshna soon arriyed at ,th,e 
abode of Eendia, who was overjoyed, to behold him, and accom- 
panied hi|n as far as the extent of Eendi a-Lokc reached, and offered 
him all manner of ceremonious observances.- ^When Cieeshna had 
passed the limits ofiEendra’s territory, ;^endra said to him,, “ I have 
no power to proceed any faither,_nor is, tliere, any admission for nie 
beyond this limit” - So Cioeshna kindly dismissed him, and went 
forward alone. , . ' - * 

In the mean tune Dai eke, ,who had been sent to summon Aijoon, 
immediately- on his arrival at Hastanapoor, waited upon Rajah 
Judishter, who rejoiced exceedingly to see him ; but, when he 
heaid the fatal news of'the death of all the Yadavas, he fell down 
senseless through the distracting violence of his grief./ When he 
came to himself, Dareke related to him all the particulars of this sad 
catastiophe,^ at which he^and his brothers remained more dead than 
alive. Arjooh, liowever, instantly hurried away to visit Vasudeva, 
and see m.^wlfat^ state , Creeshna , himself might be. So he mounted 
ihe carriage, 'and came with- all possible speed to Dwaraka. He 
beheld the city ah the state of A mmauAuhose husband is lecenily dead\ 
and, finding, neither Creeshna nor Balhadur, noi any othei of his 
friends there, the jvhofe place appeared in his ejes as if involved in 
VOL, II. r* P P 
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a cloud of impcnetrablo darkness, nor could he refrain from bursting 
in(o tears The 1(5,000 wives of Creeshna, the moment they -set 
their eyes on Aqoon, burst also into a flood of tears, and all at once 
began the most bitter lamentations, and, in truth, the whole cityinus 
so rent ivith uproar and distrachon, that it surpasses description 
Ai]oon, on seeing them thus left without husband, chddren, father, 
brother^ or 'friend of any sort, was so affected with their situaUon^ 
that all his understanding, judgement, and courage, forsook him, 
and, for a time, he was utterly unable to come to any resolution 
After a long pause, recovenng liis bewildered intellects, he anxiously 
inquired uhere Vasudeva was, and went' to see him , Here the 
scene of gnef and misery was renewed , and, after a mutual mter- 
coursc of lamentation, in which Vasudeva told him he had neither 
eaten nor drunk since Creeshna had left him, Aijoon, takmg Darekc 
inth him, went to Crecslina s palaces, and, summoning together 
such ot his people as were left, told tliem, that, in seven days from 
that time, flic sea would nse in mountain-billows, and entirely 
submerge the city, that, therefoji, tlicy must, before that time, 
exert themselves, get every caunage, elephant, and horse, in the 
place ready, and carry away the women and all tlie best part of the 
treasure towards Eendraput, i e Dhch , that they must, moreover, 
take in(h them Vejre, son of Ancroodhc, and Creeshna’s great 
grandson, and seat him in the government of Dhch Ho assured 
them there was not a moment to be lost, for, that, the very same 
day they should quit Dwaraki, it would be deluged by the ocean, 
and if any inhabitant loitered there, he must pcnsli Tliat whole 
night was passed by Arjoon in weepmg, he rose early the next 
morning, and, after bathing, was going to sec Vasudeva, when he 
met all the women running out of the house, shrieking, beating 
their breasts, and tcanng their hair Vasudeva had -expired that 
same night, and fourteen of his wives were standing around him, 
among whom wxuc "i asodha, mother of Creeshna, and Rohccnce, 
mother of Dalhadur Aijoon was, at tins news, agam for a time 
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bereft ot his senses; but Cjeesbna’s wives, coming to him, roused 
him from his trance, and told him there was no time for useless 
weeping, as he had Vasudeva’s funeral to direct,' and to provide for 
their own depaituie. Aijoon accordingly had the funeial-pile pie- 
paied in the very place wheie Creeshna had performed the Aswam- 
medha-Yug, as Vasudeva had desired in bis life-time. Four of his 
wives buint themselves with his coipse. Arjoon next came to the 
fatal field of disi^ute, wheie he had fresh cause to mourn over the 
lifeless lemains of his slaughtered fi lends, Predemne, and Creeshna’s 
other sons, and brotheis, and Satyekee, and Keret-Brema, and 
Akroor, &c. all of whose bodies he caused to be burnt. Search was 
also made for tlie earthly poitions of what once Was Creeshna and 
Balhadur. • These also he solemnly committed to the flames. After 
he had finished these melancholy ceremonies, on the sixth day 
Arjoon ordered that alh tire people, men,, women, and children, 
should quit the devoted city of Dwaiaka, and 'take the road to 
Eendraput. Accordingly, they all left Dwaiaka; Creeshna’s Id, 000 
wives also, and all their servants and maids in very great numbers; 
and before them went Vejre, the son -of Anaioodhe, while Aijoon 
brought up the lear. On the same day on which Arjoon left the city, 
tlie agitated deep began to swell, and rising higher and diigher, 
even to the roofs of tlie loftiest edifices of Dwaraka,^ overwhelm- 
ed them in the sight of all the people, who, with the utmost 
trepidation and horror, lest tlie spreading waves should overtake 
them, travelled witli all possible haste to a place where five streams 
unite with, tlie river Indus, and there they halted. The people of 
that quarter were all thieves and plunderers, who, seeing so many 
beautiful women and so much valuable treasure slightly guarded, 
attacked the caravan; in spite of Arjoon’s remonstrances and threats, 
and began to hurry away the women and plunder the baggage. 
Aijoon now attempted to string his bow Gandeeva, 'but was a long 
time before he could succeed. He then put an ariow to the string, 
but with all his strength could not draw the bow. He dien pulled 
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atliisTOord, bnt could not unsheath it In the mean time, every 
tliicf, at Im option, took one of Creeshna’s wives, and bore tliCm m 
triumph an’aj Aigoon, with great difEcuIty, at last drew his "bow, 
and shot an arrow, but whereas formerly ope arrow woidd dp 
prodigious execution, and Ins quiier remamed always inexhaustible, 
his arroivs now were soon sp6nt, and almost wholly wnthout effect 
He next began to stnke at the thieves witli his bow Gandeeva, ,but 
the effect was trifling The villains witli ease earned off tlie women 
and the booty before his face, and Aiyoon, exhausted with labour 
and gnef, sat dowm to weep Some few , how ever, I of tlie women, 
and a small part of the treasure was still remaining, and Arjoon, m 
an agony of despair, knelt down to pray^ whcn,ifindingilu3 6trengl;h 
a little restored, hcidrew his sword and killed a few of the plun- 
derers, and rescued some of the women Ordering his people to 
place these and tlie remaining baggage on the carnages again, ^ he 
then proceeded totvards Hastanapoor and Eendraput i AVhenitbey 
came to koorookslictrc, the son of Kcrct-Brcmaicame out to meet 
tlicra, and him tlicy established in the government of Mcorenhe and 
sovereignty of that country After taking care of Xoorookshetro, 
they came to Eendraput, and Arjoon settled the goYcmmont of, that 
city and ifs dependencies on Vgre Natlia, ,6on of Anaroodlic Jp 
Koorookslictrc, five of Creeshnas wives, Rokcmencc, 'iamoonctcc, 
Sccbccsa, llcimootec, and Kandbarcc, whose father was of the 
country of Kandhar, (Candahar,) burnt thcmschcs, while Sctc-Bamc, 
with some oUicrs, invested themselves witli tlie habits of Sanyassi’s, 
and, forsaking the world, retired into the deserts to pasrtlicir lives 
in solitude and prayer j , , , i , 
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CONCISE ADDITIONAL ofes^ERVATIONS ON THE AVATAR 

. ' ‘ ' ' ' 

CREESHNA. 


OF 


The two intioductoiy chapters to the Life of Creeshna have 
sufficiently shewn it to he a conipound of some tiaditional piediction, 
alluding to a gicat spiritual, hut.^obscuie, chaiacter, about to aiise 
from the womb of time, the pieserver of the world from crimes and 
punishments^ and the history of some ancient hero ; in all piobability 
of that veiy Rama who forms so conspicuous a portion of the 
Avatai.^ Thiough the whole^ of it, however, the^e runs such Se- 
quent referencCjto the power and opeiations of the .solar , deity; 
he combats both in youtli and age with monsters so much re- 
sembling those of the spheie, wutlx bulls, dragons, serpents, wolves, 
crows, and' qth fir?,, enrolled among the forty-eight oldest constella- 
tions ; he maintains such dreadful contests with enemies in the foim 
of tempests, yi^hirlwinds, huriicanes, and other aerial prodigies, that 
for a while envelope ,and obscure him; and, what is not the least 
remarkable circumstance^ in ^ his .history, ^he iS' so ppnstantly repre- 
sented ,as ‘absorbing into hirnself, or, ^as., the fable exp^resses it,>?<?- 
ceivlng intoJiispnpul 1 ^,^ihQ noxio, us .fires and devoupng ..conflagra- 
tions which hpstilely assaiLhis cornradesj -that the astionomical i elation 
of hi? phaip-cter, to that planet cannot be passed ovei unobserved, 
01 its, jexisfence,, denied, though, it, as. impossible; to ^ draw any exact 
^.parallel. -That, Osins, too, the bjack divinity of Egypt, -and Cieeshna, 
the,sabler,sbppheid-god', of Mathura,, have the striking similitude of 
character, .rintimated by Mr. Wilfqid, cannot be disputed, any moie 
than thjit Creeshna, f\om ,his rites, continuing so univei sally to flou- 
^rish. ovein India, from, such u,emotemeriods down to the "present-day, 
\Yas ^the prototype, and Osn is ^ the^ mythological copy. ,.Both aie 
renowned legislkprs and conquerors, , contending equally with phy- 
sical and spiritual foes ; both aie denominated the sun ; both 
descend to the shades, and raise the dead. 
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There u also another great personage m Asiatiq antiquity to 
whose history, as related by Herodopis, that of Creeshna bears, m 
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many parts, a stnlung similitude, I mean the grfaC CyTTis, or Cai 
C osROE of the Persians, a namd apparently connected woth tlie 
Indian, for, its primitive is CoresTt, an old Persian name for the sun, 
whence Creeshna might liave been originally Jbrmed In that case, 
we may apply to our black deity of Jndii that celebrated line Of 
Milton > , I ' 1 1 ' r 1 

I 

Dirk with ateii of j-ioht ihjr Udm ajjpeir 

( , ( ' ' 1 

The account of Cyrus in Herodotus is, ^m solne m^tahccs, so mi- 
nutely particular, that a doubt cah scarcely be entertained of hlS 
having seen some anaent legend concemmg Creeshna, dnd conse- 
quently nddiUonal evidence is thence brought to the truth of Hdro- 
dotus, who could only have seen it m tJiisc 'Perann annals tvhich ' hS 
asserts he consulted in whting his history , a circumstance extrdmely 
probable, since the remotest annals of India anti Tetsta werC the 
same Let any man coolly read the remarkable, 'though generally 
exploded, relation of Herodotus concemmg the birth tmd exposure 
of the infant Cjtus, through the jealous drtiad and hatred of his 
grandfatlicr, to whom it was announced in a dream ‘that ho should 
be dcllironcd by that grandson , let him consider tlie account giren 
in that author of his being rescued from tiic threatened doom by tlie 
tenderness of the herdsman Mithndates and his w ife Spaco , tlic 
crcliimge of Cjtus for their new, but still-hom,.son, who Was exposed 
in his 'lead on the mountains of Ecbatana , his being trained up in 
the scenes of pastoral life at dicir farm, and the notable arcumstance 
of his being chosen tmg, or chief, as Creeshna was, of the young 
thepherds, his companions, together with tlie complete fnlfilmcnt of 
the prophecy in the subicrsion of the tlirone of Astj’agcs let anj 
penon, 1 saj, compare this smgular narration wotli what he has read 
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conceining Crceslina in tlie preceding pages, and he will not only 
be convinced of the tiuth of the assertion of Sir William Jones, that 
the Indian and Iianian annals vv^ere originally the same, at least as to 
their geneial purport, but that- Hpiodotus had actually consulted 
them, and not fabricated, as- his calumniatoiTs -have asserted, an idle 
lomance to please the fabulous mythologists of Greece. But con- 
cerning the diifeient degrees of ciedit which ought to be given to 
the two only authentic histoiians of Cyius, Heiodotus and Xeno- 
phon, an observation or two Will OCcur in a subsequent chapter 
relative to the second, oi Caianian, dynasty of Persia, in which Cyrus 
ranlvs the third ; and it- is time that we. quit this extended Avatar for 
til at of Buddha, the^iiextin order pf succession/. .> . 
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THE NINTH INDIa'n ‘AVATAHjTIoB ItHAT OT 'BUDDHAj INCAR^ 
NATE FOR THBIPHHPOIB OP POTTINO A PERIOD TO 3ANOUI- 
NART SACRIFICES OFcMEN ^AND IfikASTS 1 J 0 ' j cj - i - 
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The vasLjizlenlitiv allichitke^ religioutimd tphiloscphiarl T>odtirM\of 
Buddha, the Nmth ^ait/rrf iJtbve been difftdid. Ihnaighout dual 
— Sanscreet DocUTnenU concerning himself and his extraordinary 
History ■ — Ills secluded and penitentiary Life, persevered in tvith 
a View more (ffieaewutly to xnmleate the mam Object of his Ava- 
tar, Pardon without propitiatory Sacrifice, the grand 
rxemplar which the ancient Gymnosophists and the modem Yogea 
imitated in the dreadful and disgusting Austerities to which they 
voluntary devote themselves 

Th E ninth Avatar, or that of Buddha, commenced, according 
to Sir William Jones, in the year lOlA' before Chnst • Buddha, 
lioucvcr, must bare flounshcd at a period much earlier, if, as is 
intimated in anotlicr part of the Asiatic Researches, he appeared on 
earth towards the commencement of the 0011-1 ug, and married Ha, 
uhote father (Noah, or Ilus, as he is called b) Sanchoniatlio-f-) teas 
presen ed in a miraculous arl from a universal deluge \ Possiblj 
Buddha maj be tlic name of a djnastj, as were Bah and Rama , a 
d\nas|) extending from i cry remote airas down to periods compara- 
tiitly recent in their romantic annals, and, in fact, Buddha is to bp 
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found in a preceding page at the head of the great lunar dynasty of 
India. His Avatar is asseitcd to have taken place for die express pur- 
pose of putting a stop to the bloody sacrifices with which the Brahmins 
liad polluted the piistine purity and simplicity of their religion. A 
lock-altar, thciefoie, that altar on which the blood of animals 
had piofusely flowed, was sacred to him throughout Asia; and he 
himself was often repiesented by a huge columnar black stone, black 
being among the ancients a colour emblematical of the inscrutable 
natuie of the Deity. How wide his fame and the mild rites of Jiis 
religion were diffused will be evident, when it is considered that 
the Indian Buddha is the Budso and Dai-Bod, that is, Deva-Bud- 
dh(t, of the Japanese, whose histoiy and supeistitious rites are 
detailed at gieat length by Ka^mpfer. Among other ciicumstances, 
he 1 elates, that, in the reign of the eleventh emperor from Syn Mu, 
Budo came over fiom the Indies into Japan, and brought with him, 
upon a white ho7se, his leligion and doctrine.'^ Kasmpfer here evi- 
dently confounds the two last Avatars, the tenth being a wariior 
with a winged white horse> Chionology marks him for the un- 
doubted Fot of China, the name being thus softened down by a race 
who have neither a B nor D in their alphabet. He w^as the Wod, 
or oiiginal Oden, of the Scandinavians, proved to have been so by 
the rock-worship in use among them and their Druid-descendants in 
Europe. For the same reason he is known to be the elder Thoth 
and Hermes of Egypt, pyramids and certain pillais called Herma 
being sacied to that deity. He is also known to be the Taut, or 
Meicury, of Phoenicia, as well by the same species of rude worship- 
and symbols, (the Mercurial heaps,) as by the very curious circum- 
gtance, often before alluded to in this work and the Indian Antiqui- 
ties, that the fourth day of the week, (our Wednesday, a corruption 
of Woden's day,) which is assigned to Buddha in India, called 
Bhood-Wai, is the Dies Meicurii of the West. There is also some 
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reason to suppose, from the following passage of Sir IVilliam Jones, 
that the ntes of his religion tv ere not wholly unknown among tlic 
Arabians, whose pnnclpal divinity was represented under tlie form 
of a cubical black stone He observes, that, “ the powers of God 
represented as female deities, the adoration of stones, and the name 
of the idol "WnDD, induce us strongly to suspect that some of the 
Hindoo superstitions had found their way into Arabia , and, thougli 
we have no traces in Arabian history of such a conqueror or legisla- 
tor as the great Sesac, who is said to have raised pillars in Yemen 
as well as at the mouth of the Ganges, yet, since we know that 
Sacya is a title of Buddha, whom I suppose to be Woden, and 
since the age of Sesac perfectly agrees with that of Sacya, we may 
form a plausible conjecture that they were la fact the same person 
who travelled eastward from Etliiopia, either as a wamor or as a law- 
giver, about a thousand years before Christ, and whose ntes we now 
see extended as far as tlic country of Nifon, or, as the Chinese call 
It, japuen, both words signifjmg die rtstng tun ”• 

Buddha is not entirely unknow-n even to classical writers Arrian 
denominates him, as we have seen before in the chapter concerning 
Hercules, Budaut ,-f- and Clemens, of Alexandria, terms him Bouta :J: 
Biiddin opposed the sanguinary sacrifices of the Brahmins, md, 
consequently, in a degree, the holy Vedas dicmsclvcs which enjoined 
them in India, therefore, there has always been a sect who arc 
Molcntlj hostile to the followers of Buddha, denominating them 
atheists and dcnyng the genuineness of his Avatar But the rescin- 
ding of a precept when abused is no valid argument against its on- 
ginal rectitude , and how far the philosophical doctrines' promul- 
gated bj Buddlia may be considered as tending to establish matena- 
lifm will be the subject of future discussion The learned Indians 
teem, from a very remote penod, to have been divided into two 
grand sects, a circumsumco noticed by classical writers, who name 
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tliein Braclimans and Samanasans, {, e, the followers of Samanaco- 
dom, an appellative of Buddha. Helice Mr. Chambei^s, in the 
Asiatic' Researches,* where he is treating of some grand remains of 
ancient Hitidoo temples and sculptures, like tliose of Salseite and 
Elephanta, cut out of the solid rock, on the Coromandel coast, ob^- 
serves, that there anciently prevailed in India, or at least in the Pe- 
ninsula, a system of religion, very different from that inculcated irt 
the Vedas, and, in some respects, totally inconsistent with the prin- 
ciples and practice of the plesent Biahmins. This religion still flou- 
rishes in the faither Peninsula, particularly among the Siamese, be- 
tween whom and the inhabitants of Deccan and Ceylone, it is evi- 
dent, from his Disseitatlon, that a considerable intercourse, in very 
lemote peiiods, has subsisted'. Mr. Chambers supposes this religion 
to be the worship of the God Boodh, whose votaries, Mr. KnoxT 
observes, took paiticulai pride in erecting to his honour temples and 
high monuments, “ as if they had been bom solely to hew rocks 
and great stones, and lay tliem up in heaps.”“f* Tlieir kings, he 
adds, are now happy spirits, ha'ving merited heaven by those stu- 
pendous labours. In the same treatise, among other evidences of 
the probability of his supposition, Mr. Chambers has inserted a pas- 
sage from M. Gentil, who remarked, in the neighbourhood of Ve- 
rapatnam, a statue of gianite, very hard and beautiful, probably of 
many thousand weight, but half sunk in the deep sand, and stan- 
ding, as it were, abandoned 'm the midst of that extensive plain. 
He observed, “ that it exactly resembled the SAivf'ANAConoM, or 
principal stone deity off the Siamese, in the form of its head, in its 
features, and in the position of its arms, but that it bore no simili- 
tude to the present idols of the Hindoos ; and, upon inquiry of tlie 
Tamulians, he was' constantly informed, that it was the God Boodh, 


* Asiatic Researches, vol i. p 145 

f See Knox’s curious and authentic historical account of the island of Ceylone; published at 
London, 1681. 
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^lio was now no longer regarded, since the Braiimins had made 
llicmsclvcs mastfers of the people’s faith "• 

To explain the obscure and apparently contradictory circum- 
stances above alluded to in the history of Buddha, I mean his op- 
pugning the doctrines of the Vedas, and his being considered m- 
India as a favourer of the principles of Matenalism, pnnciples so 
directly contrary to the subhme conceptions of tlie Bralimins con- 
cerning the Deity as an active spirit pervading every particle of mat- 
ter, a conjecture has been started by some Indian mythologists, that, 
as there v/ere two exalted personages in anbquity of the name of 
Hermes, so there might have been tivo Buddhas , the latter, an 
usurper of his name and honours, they suppose to be the famous 
Budha Sakia, a pnest of Memphis, mentioned by Kaimpfcr to 
have been driven from Egypt, with others of liis persecuted brethren, 
to the shores of India, dunng the ravages of Cambyscs, in tlie jear 
525 before Clinst -f- In fact, it is not uncommon in |Iie complex 
sj'stcm of Asiatic mydiology to find two persons of the same name, 
and of doctrines presumed similar, living in quite different ages, as 
in tlie case of Zoroaster, Orplicus, and Hermes , and the cause of it 
js to be found in the general belief of the Asiatics in the doctrine of 
the Metempsychosis, in the stages of which the same spint was sup- 
posed to animate, at different periods, different human forms In- 
genious, however, as tlie attempted solution of tins difficulty may 
appear, it by no means effectually removes it, and the best expla- 
nation will be a concise, but fair, statement of the genuine doctrines 
of Buddha, which have been manifestly perverted by the sophists of 
India from tlicir ongmal meaning Buddha signifies a xonc man, 
and Sacjxi, his other title, means a feeder upon vegetables this 
Avatar wa*, therefore, intended not only to pul an effectual tcrmi- 
naUon to the barbarous custom of profusclj shedding bestial blood, 
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)ts more professed object, but to impress on the Indians tlie 
maxims of a sublime and sound philosophy, tbq consequence of the 
practice of which would rendei sacrificial atonement for crimes less 
necessary; to animate them to the attainment of puiity and paidon 
by* personal mortification and severe abstinence radier than by the 
expiatory ablution of a more innocent animal ; in fact, to inculcate, 
according to the precept and practice of Buddha, a total subjugation 
of sense and an utter annihilation of passion. 

These geneial remaiks will serve as no Improper introduction to 
such authentic Sanscreet documents of this Avatar as fiom various 
sources Tha've been able to collect together for its more complete 
elucidation. 

I cannot more pioperly commence tlie native accounts conccin- 
ing this Avatar of Buddha, than by inserting the subsequent extract 
relating to him, from the Asiatic Reseaiches. It is part of a transla- 
tion, by Sir John Shore, of an insciiption on a silver plate found in a 
cave near Islamabad. The reader is already too well acquainted 
with the romantic style in which all the Indian legends are wiitten 
to need any apology for my inserting it verbatim. From the piescnce 
and services of so many deities of superior older at his birth, and on 
other occasions, a just idea of the impoitance of his chaiacter may 
be formed, and fully establishes his title to the distinguished rank of 
an Avatar. 

“ God sent into the woild Buddba-Avatai to instruct and direct 
the steps of angels and of men ; of whose bn th and origin the fol- 
lowing is a relation : TVlien Buddha-Avatar descended from the 
region of souls in the month of Magb, and enteied the body of 
Mahamaya, the wife of Sootah Dannah, rajah of Cailas, her womb 
suddenly assumed the appeal ance of clear transparent cbrystal, in 
which Buddha appealed, beautiful as a flower, kneeling and re- 
clining on his hands. After ten months and ten days of her preg- 
nancy had elapsed, Mahamaya solicited permission from her hus- 
band, the rajah, to visit her fatlier, in conformity to which the roads 
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were directed to be repaired and made clear for ber journey , fruit- 
trees Ta-ere planted , n-ater-vessels placed on the road-side , and 
great illumuiations prepared for tlie occasion Mahamaya then 
commenced her journey, and arrived at a garden adjoining to the 
road, where inchnaUon led her to walk and gather flowers At tins 
time, being suddenly attacked with the pains of child-birth, she laid 
hold on the trees for support, which declined their boughs at the 
instant, for the purpose of concealing her person, while she was 
delivered of the cliild , at which juncture Brahma himself attended 
with a golden vessel in his hand, on which he laid the child, and 
delivered it to Eendra, by whom it was committed to tlie’charge of 
a female attendant , upon which the chdd, alighting from her arms, 
walked seven paces, whence it was taken up by hlaliamaya, and 
earned to licr house , and, on the ensuing morning, news were cir- 
culated of a child being bom in the rajali s family At this time 
Tapaswi Mum, who, residing in the woods, devoted his time to tlio 
worsliip of the Deity, learned by inspiration tliat Cuddlia was come 
to life in tlic rajah s palace he flew tlirougli the air to tlio rajah s 
residence, where, situng on a throne, he said, ‘ I have repaired 
hither for the purpose of visiting the child ’ Buddha was accord- 
ingly brought into liis presence the Mum observed tw o feet fi'ccd 
on Ills head, and, divining somethmg both of good and had import, 
began to weep and to laugh altcmatclj The rajah then questioned 
him w nil regard to Ins present impulse, to whom he answered, ‘I 
must not reside in the same place with Buddha, when he shall arrive 
at the rank of Avatar this is tlic cause of my present affliction, but 
I am even now affected witli gladness hj his presence, as I am 
herebj absolved from all my transgressions ’ TIic Mum then de- 
parted , and, after five dajs had claf)»cd, he assembled four Pandits 
for the puiposc of calculating the destiny of the child , three of 
whom divined, that, as he had marks on his hands resembling a 
wheel, he would at length become a Rajah Chacravcrti. another 
divined, dial he would arrnc at the dignit) of Avatar 
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“ The boy was now named Sacya, and nothing important occurred 
till lie had attained the age of sixteen yeais ; at which peiiod it hap- 
pened, that the Rajah Chuhidan liad a daughter named Vasutaia, 
whom he liad engaged not to give in maiiiage to any one till such 
time as a suitor should be found who could biace a certain bow in 
liis possession, which hitherto many lajahs had attempted to accom- 
plish without eflect. Sacya now succeeded in the attempt, and 
accordingly obtained the rajah’s daughter in marriage, with whom 
he lepaired to his own royal residence. 

“ One day, as certain mysteries were revealed to him, he foimed 
the design of ichnquisliing his dominion; at which time a son was 
born in his house, whose name was Ragliu. Sacya then left his 
palace with only one attendant and a horse, and, having ciossed the 
river Ganga, arrived at Balucali, where, having directed his servant 
to leave him and carry awa)^ Ins horse, he laid aside his armour, 

When the world was created, tlicie appeared five flowers, which 
Brahma deposited in a place of safety; tliree of them were after- 
wards delivered to the three Thacurs, and one was presented to 
Sacya, who discovered that it contained some pieces of wearing- 
apparel, in which he clothed himself, and adopted the manneis and 
life of a mendicant. A traveller one day passed by him with eight 
bundles of grass on his shoulders, and, addressing him, said, ‘ A 
long period of time has elapsed since I have seen the Thacur; but 
now, since I have the happiness to meet him, I beg to present him 
an offering consisting of these Ibundles of grass.’ Sacya accoidingly 
accepted the grass, and reposed on it. At that time theie suddenly 
appeared a golden temple, containing a chair of wrought gold, and 
the height of the temple^ was thiity cubits, upon which Brahma 
alighted, and held a canopy over the head of Sacya ; at the same 
time Eendra descended with a large fan in his hand, and Naga,. the 
rajah of serpents, with sandals in his hand, together with the four 
tutelar deities of the four coineis of the universe; who all attended to 
do him service and reverence. At this time^ likewise, the chief of 
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A?soors, ■nitb hi3 forces, ameed, riding on an elephant, to gno biUlc 
to Sacya, upon which Brahma, Eendra, and the other deities, de- 
serted him and ranished i Sacya, observing' that he-tvas left alone, 
invoked the assistance of the Earth , who, attending at his summons, 
brought an inundation over all the ground, tv hereby the Assoor and 
his forces were vanquished, and compelled to retire' 

“ At tins time five holy scnpturcs descended from above, and Saoya 
was dignified with the title of Buddha-Avalar Tlio scriptures confer 
potters of knowledge and retrospection, the ability of accomplishing 
the impulses of the heart, and of carrjing into effect the words of 
the mouth Sac)a resided here, without brcaliiig his fast, twentj. 
one days, and then returned to his own country, , where he presides 
over rajalis, governing tlicm with care and equit} "* 

Erom the same collection 1 present tlio reader witli the following 
translation, by Mr Wilkins, of a Sanscrcct inscription, copied from 
a stone at BooddJia-Gaya, in tlie province of Babur 

“ III the midst of a wild and dreadful forest, flourishing with trees 
of tweet scented flowers, and abounding in fruits and roots, infested 
with lions and tigers, destitute of human socictj , and froquonted by 
the Mums, resided Buddha, tlic author of happiness, and a portion of 
Xan)cn This deity Ilarcc, who is tlic lord Harcesa, the possessor of 
all, appeared in this ocean of natural beings at the close of tJio 
Dtvapar, and beginning of the Call lug he who is omnipresent and 
ctcria'-tingly to be contemphted, the Supreme Being, the Xtcmal 
One, the Divinit) worth) to be adored by tho most praise-worthy ot 
mankind, appeared here with q portion of his divine nature 

“Once uiKin n time the illustrious Amara, renowned amongst 
men, coming hither, discoicrcd tho Supreme Being, Buddha, iii tho 
great forest Hie wee Amaro endeavoured to render tlic God 
Buddha propitious b\ superior senace, and ht remained In tho 
forest for the space of twelve ycarr, feeding ujion roots and Iruiis, 
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Uiul sleeping upon (he bare caitli; and he peiformed the vow of 
ii Muni, and was without transgression. He peifojmed aets of seveie 
inoitificalion ; loi, he was a man of infinite lesolution, with a coni' 
passionate heart. One night he had a iision, and heard a voice, 
saying, ‘ Name wliate\cr boon thou wantest.’ Amaia-Deva, having 
heard tliis, was astonished, and, with due icvcience, leplied, ‘ Fust, 
give me a visitation, and then grant me such a boon.’ He had 
another dicam in the night, and the voice said, ‘ How can there be 
an appaiition in the Cali-Yug? The same icwaid may be obtained 
from the sight of an image, oi fiom the woiship of an iriiage, as may 
be dcii\cd fiom the immediate visitation of a deity.’ Having heard 
this, he caused an image of the Supicme Spiiit Buddha to be made, 
and he worshipped it, accoiding to the law, with pei fumes, incenses, 
and the like; and he thus glorified the name of that Snpieme 
Being, the incarnation of a poition of Veeshnu : ‘ Reveience be unto 
thee in the foim of Buddha ! Reverence be unto tlie Lord of the 
earth! Reverence be unto thee, an incai nation of the Deity and the 
Eternal One ! Re\crcnce be unto thee, O God, in the foim of the 
God of Mcicy, the Dispellei of pain and trouble, the Loid of all 
things, the Deity who overcometh the sms of the Cah-Yug, the Guar- 
dian of the Universe, the Emblem of Meicy towaids those who serve 
thee ! OM, the possessoi of all things m vital form ! Thou art 
Biahma, Veeshnu, and Mahesa! Thou ait Lord of the Universe ! 
Thou ait, undei the pioper foim of all things, moveable and im- 
moveable, the possessor’of the whole! and thus I adore tliee. Re- 
veience be unto the Bestowei of salvation, and Resheekesa, the ruler 
of the faculties ! Reverence be unto thee, (Kesavah,) the destroyer of 
the evil spiiit Kesee ! O Damoidaia, shew me favour! Thou art he 
who resteth upon the face of the milky ocean, and who heth upon 
the serpent Sesha. Thou art Treeviekiama, (who, at tliiee strides, 
encompassed the eardi !) I adore thee, who art celebrated by a thou- ' 
sand' names, and under various forms, in the shape of Buddha, the 
Cod of Mercy ! Be piopitious, O Most High God!’. 
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“ Having tliiu worshipped the guardian of mankind, lie became 
like one of tlie just He joyfully caused a holy temple to be built 
of a wonderful construetion, and tlierem were set up tbe divine foot 
of Vecsbnu, for ever purifier of tbe sins of mankind, tbe images of 
tlic Pandoos, and of tbe descents of Vecsbnu, and m like manner of 
Brabma and the rest of tlie dmmties 

“ Tilts place is renowned, and it is celebrated by the name of 
Booddba-Gaya Tbe forcfatliers of liim wbo shall perform the 
ceremony of tbe Sradba at tins place shall obtain salvation Tbe 
great virtue of tlie Sradba, performed here, is to be found in tlie book 
called Vayoo Poorana , an epitome of wliicb hath by me been en- 
graved upon stone l 

“ Vcckramadcctya was certainly a king renowned in tbe world, 
So in bis court tlicro were nine learned men, celebrated undcritlic 
epithet of the Nava Ratnance, or Nino Jewels, one of whom was 
Amara-Dova, wbo was tlio king’s cbicf-counscllor, a man of great 
genius and profound learning, and tbe greatest favounte of his 
prince He it certainly was wbo built tbe holy temple winch 
destroyetb tin, in a place in jamboodweep, where, tlie mind being 
steadj , It obtains its wishes, and in a place where it may obtain sal- 
vation, reputation, and enjoyment, even m tlie country of Bbarala, 
and the province of Cicata, where the place of Buddha, purifier 
of the sinful, is renowned A crime of a hundred fold shall un- 
doubtedly be expiated from a sight thereof, of a tliousand fold 
from a touch thereof, and of a hundred tliousand fold from wor- 
shipping thereof But where is tlic use of layung so much of tlie 
great virtues of this place? Even tlic hosts of heaven worship witli 
joy ful Ecmcc both day and night. 

Tliat It may be known to learned men that ho vcnly erected the 
house of Buddha, I have recorded, upon stone, the authority of the 
place, as a self-evident tesumony, on Fnday, the fourth day of the 
new moon, in the montli of Madhoo, when in the seventh, or man- 
sion of Ganisa, and in the year of the era of Vcckramadcclya 
1005 ” 
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As the peiiod of Buddha’s incarnation is of the highest conse- 
quence in the arrangement of the chionology of India, Sir William: 
Jones has very much laboured, and, I think, as. far as possible, 
has determined, that difficult point. He tells us, tliat the piiests 
of Buddha left in Tibet and China the pieCise epoch of his appear-' 
ance, leal or imagined, in India; and then information, which had 
been preserved in writing, was compaied by the Chiistian missionaiies 
and scholars with our own eia. Couplet, De Guignes, Giorgi, and 
Badly, diftcr a little in their accounts of this epoch, but that of 
Couplet seems the most correct. On taking, however, the medium 
of the four several dates, we may fix the time of Buddha, or the 
ninth great incarnation of Veeshnu, in the year one thousand and 
fourteen befoie the biith of Chiist, oi two thousand seven himdied 
and ninety-nine yeais ago. Now the Caslimiiians, who boast of his 
descent in their kingdom, assert that he appealed on earth about 
two ccntuiies after Cieeshna, the Indian Apollo, who took so decided 
a pait in the war of the Mahabbaiat; and, if an etymologist were to 
suppose that the Athenians had embellished theii j^oetical history of 
Pandion’s expulsion and the restoiation of ALgeus with the Asiatic 
tale of the Pandoos and Judishter, neither of which woids they could’ 
have aiticulated, his conjecture ought not hastily to be derided. 
Certain it is, that Pandumandel is called by the Greeks tlie country 
of Pandion. 

The following are two Sanscreet lines, taken fiom an' ancient 
book of high authority, and cited by our author for the purpose of 
fixing the piecise time of the appearance of this Avatar m India. 
The observations that follow will advance us still farther in the 
histoiy of this obscure character. 


Asau vyactah calerabdasahasndwjtaye gate, 
Murtih patalaverna^sya dwibhuja chicurdjj’hita 
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“ He became Msible, the thousand and second year of the Call 
age being past , bis bod} of a colour betneen white and ruddy, uitli 
tno arms, without hair oh his head,’,’ (that is, as a penitent ) ’ 

Cicata, named in the text as the birtli-place of Buddha, he tells' 
us IS supposed to have been Dhcrmaranya, a wood near Gaya.i 
where a colossal image of that ancient deity shll remains it seemed 
to him of black stone, but, as he saw it by torch-light, lie could not 
be positive as to its colour, which may, indeed, have been changed 
by time : i 

Tlie Brahmins, he adds, umvcrsally speak of the Buddhas 
witli all the malignity of an intolerant spint, yet'the most orthodox 
among them consider Buddha himself as an incarnation of Veeshnu 
It seems highly probable, tlierefore, tliat the Buddha, whom 
Ja}adcva celebrates in his hymn, was the Sacyasinha, or lion of 
Sac}a, who, though ho forbad the sacrifices of cattle, which tlic 
Vedas enjoin, was bclietcd to be Veeshnu himself in a human form, 
and diat anotlicr Buddha, one perhaps of his followers in a later age, 
assuming his name and character, attempted to oterset the whole 
s}-stcm of tlic Brahmins, and was the cause of that persecution from 
which the Buddhas arc known to have fled into vciy distant regions 
May we not reconcile the singular difference of opinion among tlic 
Hindoos, as to tlic time of Buddha’s appearance, by supposing tliat 
tlic} have confounded the two Buddhas, the first of whom was bom 
a few }cars before tlie close of the last age, and the second 
when aboic a thousand }cars of tlic present age had elapsed f* 

Of the account given of this curious Avatar, and the doctrines of 
Buddha, in tlic Aycen Akbcr), the following is tlic substance His 
father, according to Abul Tazil.-f- was Rajah Siddown, prince of 
Bahar, and Ins mother, named Maia, was dehtered of him through 
her natcl At his birth tlicrc shone fortli a wonderful light, the 
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cnrlh ticmblcd, and the water of the Ganges rose and fell in a most 
astonishing manner. The very hour he was born he walked seven 
steps, and discouiscd with an eloquence that ravislied the heaits of 
his hearci's. 7'hc early pait of his life is said to have been spent iii 
retirement from the world, and contempt of its grandeur; in acts of 
severe penance, and in llic incessant woiship of Mahadeva. He had 
likewise the gift of prophecy, and could alter the touise of nature. 
It was predicted of Buddha that he should introduce a new religion 
into the world. The piediction was fulfilled, and the leading piin- 
ciplc of that benevolent icligion was, that the hojiid custom of 
ofieiing up men and beasts in sacrifice should be abolished. He is 
said to have had above eighty thousand disciples, who - pi opagated 
his doctrines thiough all the neighbouring kingdoms; and ten only 
of those disciples published five thousand volumes in honour of their 
master. At the close of a life, whose duiation was one bundled 
years, consumed in acts of exemplaiy piety and beneficence, it is 
asserted that Buddha, convoking his disciples together, retracted the 
pious doctiines which he had, thiough the whole of that prolonged 
life, inculcated ; telling them that the worship of any deity' was 
7ne7e delusion, for that, in fact, no deity presided over the universe; 
that eveiy thing is tlie effect of blind chance, and that the woild is 
eternal, but subject, - at stated periods, to alternate destruction and 
renovation . The sacred charactei of an Avatar, however, as we 
before observed, absolutely foibids the possibility of his speaking in 
this impious manner, though i doctrines very similar are imputed to 
Buddha by some of the more mveteiate of the sect of the Brahmins; 
and it is in part to explain this difficulty, as well as to account for* 
some other contradictions' in his ch'aiacter, that the existence of a 
second Buddha has been ' supposed, who' flourished many centuries 
after- the first,^ and wh o - imported , those principles into India from 
Egypt, where Plato; in his Timajus, has expiessly asserted tliat such 
doctiines weie maintained. ■ s 
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It IS to Mr Wilford, who has gone pretty much at large into the 
history of this Avatar, that we must ultimately recur for a genuine 
account both of Buddha and his doctnnes To me, howeter, it 
appears exceedingly Brngular, that both Sir Williara Jones and him- 
self should coincide m assigning to Buddha an EgypUan origin , for 
surely tlie Brahmins, so devoted as they are, and ever haveibeen, to 
tlicir native country and ancient ntes, would never have conferred 
tlie exalted dignity and distmguished rank of an AvAtar on a 
foreigner? The matter is inexplicable except by the supposition, by 
no means improbable, tliat tins Avatar took place at tliat remote 
period when Misrasthan, or Egypt, formed a permanent part of, the 
great Indian empire , though even tliat supposition will not account 
for tlie asserted difference in features of the images of, Buddha from 
tlioso of the old Hindoo idols. i , , 

I “ Most of the Brahmins insist, that tlie Buddha, who perverted 
Divodasa, was not the nmtli incarnation of Vccslmu, whose, name, 
some say, should be written Bauddha, or Boddlia , but not to men- 
tion the Amiacosli, tlie Mugdliabodh, and tlie Gitagonnda, in -ill 
of which the nmth Avatar is called Buddha, it is expressly declared 
in tlie Bliagavat, tliat Vccslmu should appear nintlily m the form of 
* Buddha, son of Jina, for the purpose of confounding the Dilyas, 
at a place named Cicata, when tlic Cali age should be completely 
begun ’ On tins passage jt is only remarked, by Sndhara Swann, 
the celebrated commentator, tliat Jma and Ajina were two names of 
tlic same person, and tliat Cicata was m tlic district of Gaja, but tho 
Pandoos, who assisted in the Persian (that is, the prcccdmg) transla- 
Uon of the Bliagavat, gave tlic follomng account of the nmth 
Avatar Tlic Ditjas had asked Ecndra by what means they could 
allam titc dominion of the world, and he had answered, tliat tlicy 
could onl> attain it b) sacrifice, punficalion, and piety thej made 
preparauons accordingl) for a solemn sacnficc and general ablution 
but \ ceshnu, on the intercession of the Doras, descended m iho 
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shape of a Sanyassi, named Buddha, with his hair braided in a knot 
on the c7 0ion of his head, xorapt in a squalid mantle, and with a bioom 
in his hand, Buddha presented himself to the Dityas, and was 
kindly leceivcd by them; but, when they expiessed their siiipiise 
at his foul vestuie, and the singulai implement which he carried, he 
told them', that it was ciuel, and consequently impious, to depnve any 
creatine of life', that, whatever might be said m the Vedas, eveiy 
sacrifice of an animal was an abomination, and that puiification 
itself was wicked, because some small insect might be killed m 
bathing or washing cloth ; that he never bathed, and constantly 
swept the ground before him, lest he should tread on some innocent 
leptile : he then expatiated on the inhumanity of giving pain to the 
playful and haimless kid, and reasoned with such eloquence, that 
the Dityas wept, and abandoned all thought of ablution and sa- 
ciifice. As tliis Maya, or illusive appearance, of Veeshnu^ frustiated 
the ambitious project of the Dityas, one of Buddha’s titles is the Son 
of Maya : he is also named Sacyasinha, or the lion of the race of 
Sacya, from whom he descended, an appellation which seems to 
intimate, that he was a conqueror or a warrior as well as a phi- 
losopher. Whether Buddha was a sage or a hero, the leader of a 
colony or a whole colony personified, whether he was black or 
fair, whether }iis hair was curled or straight, if indeed he had any 
hair, (which a commentatoi on the Bhagavat denies,) whether he 
appeared ten, or two hundred,'*'^ or a thousand years, after Creeshna, 
it is very certain tliat he was not of the time Indian race; in all his 
images, and in the statues of Bauddhas, male and female, which aie 
to be seen in many parts of these provinces, and in both peninsulas, 
there is an appearance of something Egyptian or Etliiopian,; and 
both in features and dress they differ widely from the ancient 
Hindoo figures of heroes and demi-gods. Sacya has a resemblance 
in sound to Sisac, and we find Chanac abbreviated from Chanacya ; 


* It is generally supposed that he appeared tt\o hundred years after Creeshna — M. 
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so tliat Sisac and Sesonchosis may be corrupted from Sacjasinha> 
Tivntb a transposition of some letters, which we know to he frequent 
in proper names, as in the uord Banares Many of llis statues in 
India arc colossal, nearly naked, and usually represented situng in a 
contemplative attitude , nor am I disinclined to believe, that the 
famed ■Uatuc of Memfton, in Egypt, was erected m honour of 
Mahiman, which has Mahimna in one of its oblique cases, and the 
Greeks could hardly have pronounced that word otherwise' than 
Maimna or Memna They certainly use Mai instead of Maha, for 
Hcsychius expressly says, Mai, fuy4 , Irfui' j and Mai signifies great 
even in modem Coptic "Wc arc told that Mahiman, b) his wife 
Mahamanya, had a son named Sharmana Cardama, who seems to be 
tlic Samana Codom of the Bauddfias, unless those last words be 
corrupted from Samanta Gotam, which are found in the Aniarcosh 
among Buddha’s names Cardam, which properly means clay or 
mud, was the first created man, according to some Indian legends ; 
but the Puranas menuon about seven or eight, who claimed tlie 
pnontj of creation Be tins as it may, Cardama lived in Varuna- 
Chanda, so called from his son Vanina, llie god of ocean 

“ The three sects of Jina, Mahiman, and Buddlia, whatever may 
be the difiercncc between them, arc all named Bauddhas , and, as 
the chief law, in which, as the Brahmins assert, they make virtue 
and religion consist, is to preserve the lives of all animated beings, wo 
cannot but suppose, that the founder of tlicir sect was Buddha, die 
ninth Avatar, who, in the Agnipuran, has the epithet of Saenpa, or 
Binciolcnt, and, in the Gitagovinda, that of Saddya-IIndajn, or 
1 cndcr-llcartcd it is added by Jajadeia, that ‘ he censured the 
whole Veda, because it presenbed the immolaUon of cattle ’ Tins 
alone, we sec, has not destroved their veneration for him, but tbcj 
contend that alhcniical dogmas have been propagated by modem 
Bauddlns, who were cither his disciples or those of a joungcr Bud- 
dha, or so named from Buddhi, bccaum diej admit no Supreme 
Uivinitj , but intellect they add, that ci cn the old Jamas, or Jaj anas. 
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acknowledged no gods but Jya, or Eaith, and Veeslinu, or Water ; 
ns Deiiades (peihaps Duryodhan) is introduced by Nonnus, boasting 
that Water and Eaith weie his only deities; and levihng his adver- 
saries for entertaining a different opinioa';"^ so that the Indian war^ 
desciibed in the Dionysiacs, arose j^robably from a leligious quairel. 
Either the old Bauddhas were the same with the Cutila-Cesas, or 
neaily allied to them; and we may suspect some affinity between 
them and the Palis, because the sacred language of Siam, in which 
the laws of the Bauddhas aie composed, is propeily named Pah; 

, but a complete account of Buddha will then only be given, when 
some studious man shall collect all that relates to him in the San- 
screet books, particularly in the Vaya-Puran, and shall compare his 
authorities with the testimonies diawn fiom other sources by^ 
Ksempfer, Gioigi, Tachard, De La Loubeie, and by such as have 
access to-the hteiature of China, Siam, and Japan. ’’•j- 

The reader has now been pieselited with all the various opinions, 
concerning this singular Avatar, of the Indian literati ; he has like- 
wise befoie him such native accounts of the history of Buddha as J. 
could collect from the sources hitherto investigated, which, after all, 
we see, Mr. Wilfoid considers as insufficient foi the full display of his • 
character and doctrines. These accounts, however, so minute as to 
the place and lime of his birth, in my humble judgement amply de- 
monstrate the true Buddha to have been an Hindoo, and not a fo- 
reigner; a rigid penitent, like Sacya, not a triumphant conqueror, 
like Sesac.- Added to this, Buddha is throughout these accounts 
considered as the preserver of life, not the destroyer of it; as the 
benevolent fiiend of his species, not the merciless exterminator of 
mankind. It unfolds a stupendous system of human penance, founded 
on the extensive basis of the Metempsychosis. It exhibits man as 
coming into the woild a miserable delinquent', it consequently,, in a 

✓ 
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roost powerful roanner, confirms tlic scnpture-doctnne of the PAti,, 
and It finally and unanswerably establishes tliat grand pnnciple, 
(let It be denominated system, or by whatever other odious term the 
sceptic pleases,) on tvhich this work originally set out, tliat tlirough- 
out Asia, and particularly in India, amidst the immense mass of its 
m}thological superstmons, are to be found, as deeply as widely 
diffused, the evident vestiges of the primitive patnarchal doctrmes,' 
for many centuries preserved inviolably sacred m tlie first virtuous 
branches of Shem, the father and founder of tlie Persian empire , 
that Shorn who I have more than once observed was, in die succeed- 
ing ages of idolatry, when the SSabian superstition became general, 
canonized in the beneficent Mithra. 

If, therefore, doctrines at all tending towards materialism hav'o 
been ingrafted on Uiose onginally promulged by Buddha, 'dicy are 
evidently a base forgery, because utterly inconsistent 'with die 
mam principle of genume Buddhism, viz an ardent desire in its 
professors, by means of abstraction frtm matter, by' a subjuga- 
tion of die senses, and a course of the most dreadful austerities un- 
dauntedly persevered in, to become wordiy of being re-united to the 
supreme Spirit from which the soul of man, however gradually m 
the progress of ages depraved, originally cmaned For the pahidular 
detail of those austerities, and for the more complete devclopcmcnt 
of the sentiments that impel to them the deluded Samanwan, I beg 
to refer the reader to the chapter on Hindoo penitents, in the fifdi 
volume of Indian Antiquities, where tlie struggles of the emerging 
soul (the basis of the ancient mysteries) ore faithfully represented 
through the vanous stages of the ChaH Asherum , dirough scenes 
of suffering which make humanity shudder , through torrent floods, 
through raging fire, and die profoundcst horrors of subterranean 
darknc** , 

In considcnng this Avatar of Buddha, it is impossible to pass un- 
noticed die reiterated and outrageous attacks, which, founded upon 
the doctrines attributed to die disciples of Buddha, have been rcccnfly 
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made by Mr. Volney on Christianity and the four sacred books, in 
which its doctiines are principally contained. After having, with so 
much ingenuity and iinith, as we have seen above, deduced the 
name Clnist-os flora the Indian Chris-en and Chut-na^, and after 
having discovered, as he conceives, the ladix of Xesus (a Hebiew 
pioper name xo-incident with Joshua J to Yes, the ancient caba- 
likical name of young Bacchus, the clandestine son of the virgin 
Mineiva; after having informed us, that the Indian preserving' 
deity, incarnate in Chiist-na, rescued the world from the venomous 
seipent Calengam, (the French orthography for Callinaga,) whose head 
he crushed^ after having himself received a wound in his /zee/;*^ — 
a remarkable concession, from so inveteiate an enemy, though made 
with the most insidious design; still, however, highly important, 
since it pioves fiom the mouth of an adversary that I have not, to 
serve a favoiaite hypothesis^ misrepresented the sentiments of the 
Brahmins on this subject; — after tliese accumulated insults, Mr. 
Volney has had the audacity to assert, that even the existence of Jesus 
Chiist is no better proved than that of, Osins, Hercules, and the 
Chinese Fo ; and that the Gospels were not written by the Evangelists, 
whose names they bear, but are errant forgeries “ compiled from the 
books of the Mithriacs of Persia and tlie Essenians of Syria,, who 
were only reformed Saman(ea7is.'’’'f 

The writer who thus shamelessly violates the truth of history, and 
sets at defiance the united attestation of ages, merits no answer 
but contempt. That contempt, however, is turned into indignatioii 
and horror, when all this insult, to truth and decency is known to 
spring from motives hostile to the peace and order of society, and 
subversive of the best interests of man.. Contempt itself, therefore, 
refuses to be wholly silent on a subject so unspeakably important; 
and the answer is both easy and obvious, a full refutation of 
the whole, argument being contained in a plain statement of what,' 


f Ibid. p. 209. 
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at the first view, to every imparbal examiner must appear to be tbe 
genuine fact. Tlie insane reveries of the Persian Mitlinacs, in their 
romantic legends, are as different from the rational, tlie pure, tlie 
temperate, theological doctnnes inculcated in the New Testa- 
ment, as tbe unsocial hahits, the disgusting austerities, and tlic 
haughty reserve, affected by the Indian gymnosophi'ts, nere from 
the cheerful manners, tlie affectionate communion, and the unosten- 
tatious, but dignified, piety of tlie first Christians 'Witli respect to 
those more refined points of doctnne, in tlieir respective systems, that 
may appear to have some resemblance, and there certainly are such 
points, the similitude may be accounted for and the difficulty ex- 
plained, by rccumng once more to first principles It is neces- 
sary for me again to impress on the reader s mind, and, as we are 
now reaching the conclusion of the Avatahs, it is tlie last opportu- 
nity nliich I shall have of so doing, tlie solemn and often repeated 
fact, tliat, in the ancient system of theology derived to tlie Asiatic# 
from their venerable ancestors, the patriarchs, tliere were certain 
grand and fundamental truths, which, in the degrading systems of 
idolatrous worship tlint succeeded, were sUll retained, and never 
could be wholly obliterated from tliera, even amidst the profoundcst 
darkness of Paganism The similitude, then, m those poiiits, is to be 
accounted for by a reference to the pure prira"e\al principles 
which formed the creed of those patnarchs, and on which, cor- 
rupted or misunderstood, all the wild doctrines and superstitious- 
practices of tlie Mitlinacs and the Samana-ans were founded 


THE HIOnAI. AND ASTRONOMICAL ALLUSION OF THE BUDDHA- 
AVATAR 

Tlie general moral tendency of the preceding Avatar, liowcicr 
rigidly 'cierc the precept inculcated, and how cicr overcharged the- 
picture exhibited in it, will be readily acknowledged A greater 
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Deity than the fabulous Veeshnu of India has declaied that a picre 
and contrite hecnt is to him the most acceptable sacujice; and in those 
sacred oiacles, wheie tiuth beams forth iinobscured by mythology, 
has denounced his vengeance against that intatuated race who sub- 
stituted hecatombs of slam animals foi acts of piety, and who shed 
toi rents of bestial blood, while the teai of genuine sorrow never 
sti earned from'^the moistened eye," nor the sigh of agonizing remoise 
ever heaved the repentant bosom. The extiavagant doctrine of the 
Metempsychosis, incoiporated with the purer piinciples of genuine 
Buddhism, and the unbounded excess to which they weie carried by 
some of its votaiies, only serve to display to us a.dditional pi oofs of 
the folly and imbecilhty of human natuie, even in those who aiio- 
gate to themselves the distinguished title of philosophej s, without the 
aid of DIVINE REVELATION to diiect and restiain lU 

The Avatar of Buddha has, not less than the otheis, a connection 
with the astronomy of the Brahmins; for, according to theii Sahian 
system of supeistition, he is the planet Mercuiy; being consideied in 
the wild details that relate the sideieal genealogy of their gods, as 
the son of Chandra, the Moon, a male deity m India, by his 
favouiite wife Rohini, the blight stai in the Bull, the Aiabiaii 
Ain-Al-Thaur and Aldebaran of our spheie, Fiom this cir- 
cumstance of Chandia being his immediate piogemtor, his de- 
scendants in India aie called Chandui-Bans, oi Childieii of the 
Moon, which we have seen is therr second gieat dynasty, the first 
being called Siirya-Bans, fiom theii solai descent, like the Heliadae 
of Gieece. I have alieady hinted, that, by the inaiiiage of two 
celestial bodies, the ancients meant no moie than their accidental 
conjunction ; and that as the nativity of great peisonages in India is 
constantly cast by the attendant seers, the sum of the allegoiy may 
imply that Buddha was born when the moon was in conjunction 
with Meicury in the_ sign Tauius, or was passing through the stais 
which foim the fouith lunar mansion, denominated m India Rohinu 
Meicuiy is numbeied in India among the beneficent planets. The 
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antiquity of tins birth, or conjunction, or transit, or by whatever 
name the reader may choose to denominate it, ne have alreailj seen 
13 fixed by the circumstance of Buddha’s having married Ila, the 
daughter of Ilus, who wot taved m the orl , plamly Noah, and 
marks tlie real antiquity of those kmgs of the lunar dynasty who 
were not wholly imaginary 

The Avatar of Buddha is the last that has appeared It has 
already been observed, that tlie Indian Yugs are very regularly and 
artificially disposed , the human stature, togctlier with human litc 
and human virtue, becoming less and less m a kind of geometrical 
progression from a hundred thousand yean to one liundrcd years, 
the brief penod of man’s existence in tlie Cali age In the same 
manner the number of Avatars in each "i iig decreases arithmetically 
from four, and consequently tlie termination of Buddha’s tcrrestial 
residence concludes the tliird age, himself and Creeshna being the 
only Avatars that became incarnate m the Dwapae-Yug • That 
Vug consists, according to Brahminical computation, of one million 
SIX hundred thousand years, and it is scarcely necessary again to state, 
that all the "iuos arc merely astronomical penods, founded on the 
basis of the prcccs^on of equinoxes of fiftj-four seconds, more or 
less times repeated, according to the number of Avatars m each 
Yug 


• TKii b andoabtfdlf tie fact mi yet lo ftrangtly iflcomUteot are tie Brahinlns tiat booki 
of a Ugh toibcrfc) citeil u tie reader hu leen abore and ated too by tie rcipectable perwo 
who origbuBy made tie aifcrtioa expreuly place tie birth of Boddia in the Call Yog I 
ttmtiro liu ai 0*^ of time muDcrwn perplextog drcnmiiaoccs »hicb cowuflUy nsc to obftnict 
the pregreji of any mm who moold *'nte «b loteiliglUe Uiicry of India from oatirc iccouno and 
Which hai mide my tuL. at umej difEcoIt and dbgojtlog m the extreme 
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THE CALCI, OR TENtH, AVATAR OF INDIA. 


The Calci, or final, Avatar exhibits to ns Veeshnu incarnate in tlic 
foim of an aimed warrior, for the purpose of dissolving the universe. 
The duration of tlie Cali period, oi Yug, in which this is the only 
incarnation, has ,aheady been stated to be 432,000' years, during 
which scarcely any vestiges of justice or piety will remain among 
mankind, who, degraded equally in stature as mtellectual vigour, are 
considered at the end of tliat peiiod' aS iipe~for the scythe that is 
doomed to mow them down. The Calci,,itis recqided, will be in- 
carnate in the house of the Brahmiil 'SisFtENjuir, the appaient 
offspiing of that Sage hy,his wife AwEjslRDENEE,"^ and will be 
bom in the city of , Sambal, . towards the close of ^ the Cih, in the 
month of Vais'ach, ' tlie Scorpion. In bile' hand he is repre- ^ 
sented as 'hearing aloft a^ “ cimeter, blaziUg like k comet,”-f' to' 
destipy all the impure, who then shall, inhabit the earth; and, in 
the, other, he displays a circular ornament, or ring, the emblem 
of cycles perjietually i evolving, and 6f which the existing one, in- 
cluding the ten grand Avit'ars above-recorded, is on- the point ‘of 
heing finally teiminatecV. The' Calci hero 'appears leading a white 
horse, iichly caparisoned, adorned with jewels', and furnished with 
wings, possibly to fiiaik the lapid' flight of time. This horse is 
repiesented standing not bn teirestiial, but astheiial, ground,* on 
three feet only, holding up, without intermission, the light foie- 
leg, vnth which, say the Brahrnins, when he stamps with fury upon 
the earth, the present peiiod shall close, and the dissolution of nature 
take place. ^ 


Aycen Akbery, vol iii p 241./ , 

See the Ode of Jayadeva on'the Avatars of Veeshnu, at the commencement of this volume. 



the ASTKONOMICAI. AND MORAL ALLUSION OF THE CALCI- 
AVATAR 

The above fanciful relation and decorative imagery is evidently 
in great part, for, I am far from thinkmg it wholly, the result of the 
astronomical calculations of tlie ancients, and the general persuasion 
tliat prevailed throughout the philosophical schools of Asia, concern- 
ing the ATMcaraj-ainf, or final restitution of all things after a certam 
stated penod, via uhen the fixed stars had completed their long 
revolution castivard This penod is asserted by modem astronomy 
to be Ixtenly-fivt thousand nine hundred and twenty years, and is well 
knoivn to arise from the multiplication of three hundred and sixty 
into seventy-two, being tlie number of years in which a fixed star 
appears to move through a degree of a great circle Tlie ancient 
Hindoo astronomers believed it to be completed in ttsentj-four 
tlioimnd years, while tlie philosophers of the Egyptian and Greek 
schools thought it would not be accomplished under the protracted 
period of t/iiriy nr r/«iit«?nd years, conceiving the precession of the 
equinox to be after the rate of one degree in one hundred years, 
and, consquently, if f 100’' 360* 36,00ty Tliat the more early 

race of Indian astronomers were also of tlie same opinion with those 
of Egipt and Greece, can scarcely admit of a doubt, when it is 
considered, that, according to the assertion of the great astronomer, 
Mr Reuben Burrow,* gnen in the former volume, the life of 
Brahma himself consists of 36,000 of Ins days (cycles), that is, in 
fact, the presumed period of the long rciolution of the hcaicnly 
bodies, the annus waonus of antiquity Tins imagined eestitu- 

• S« nil. L p. jcj wbere tlw iraiont wlitdi Indacfd llw Bnimlni to fix oo the exact perJod 
cf 4}3/>oo yem for the darx-too of the Cili ipe, are *hly irafolded and learncdJy 
That Eiay it extrrnjeljr wloahre hanng been tiawmltted to me from Indu In tBMoicrfpt, by » 
fnrvl of Mr Bnnw »cd nu neter before pobCiJird. 
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TioN, which was in its origin a thing pilrely dsti onomical, they 
applied 7720? <7% to teirestrial affairs, and bounded, hy that sum of 
years, as well the existence of the present race of human beings as of 
the sphere winch they inhabit. That the tremendous catastrophe in 
question is fated, according to the Biahmins, to take place in Vai- 
SACH, ov Scorpio, is anothei circumstance highly deserving notice ; 
since it tends still farther to demonstiate the striking co-incidence of 
then system with that of the Egyptians, who assigned to the destroy-' 
mg Typhon that malignant asterism; under whose envenomed rage 
Nature was lepiesented as convulsed, and the beneficent Osins as 
vanquished. The, Jieiy bieadi of the Scorpion consumed Egypt, and 
the Hindoo Yugs teiminate in a general conflagration. The* destruc- 
tive weapon with which Calci is armed, “ the cimeter blazing like a 
COMET,” which are the words of Jayadeva, have a decided re- 
ference to that mode of destruction; and the white horse, ever sacred 
to the Sun tlirough all antiquity, which is to bear that deathful con- 
queroi down to the earth, seems to imply that the solar orb was to be 
instrumental m its destruction. Of all the conjectuied means of 
effecting that dissolution, Whiston’s idea of a comet thus com- 
missioned seems the most piobable; and, in fact, in a Sastra cited 
by me in the preceding volume, it is expressly said, that, at the end 
of time, “ Seevaj with the ten spirits of dissolution, shall roll a 
COMET under the moon, which shall involve all things in fire, and 
reduce the world to ashes.”'^ M. Sonnerat, also, after describing 
this Avatar from the sources of information which he obtained m 
India, informs us, .that, ‘‘ on the approach of Calci, the sun and 
moon shall be darkened; the eaith tiemble, and the stars fall fiom 
the fiimament: that then the serpent Ananta, (or infinity, on 
which Veeshnu reposes,) fiom his thousand mouths, shall vomit forth 
FLAMES, which shall consume the spheres and all living cica- 
tures.”f Aftei this dissolution of the mundane system, the Plindoos, 

* See vol i. p 58. 
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f Sonnerat’s Voyages, vol i. p 37, Calcutta, oftavo edit. 
S S S"^ 
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not less than the Platonists of -old, bchcye that a nen^ world will 
spring up, like a phoenix, outnf the ashes of the former, and a new 
Satj a commence Its Tast career , 

To return to mytholpgy by tlie white colour of the horse in the 
Calci-Avatar, its bnlhancy and punty may be tj pified Its expanded 
mngs, and its exalted station, which is properly on cclutial ground, 
naturally remmd us of the Pegasus, which the Greeks elevated 
to tlie sphere, and tlic flying wamors, Perseus and Bellerophon , 
nor ought the stamping of the foot of Pegasus, which, accordmg to 
some of their mytliologists, produced the celebrated fountain Hippo- 
crenc, on Parnassus, toibe entirely foigotten These conpumng cir- 
cumstances evince some connection, in very remote anas, between 
tlie Indians and Greeks, probably by the way, of Egypt, and the fact 
of that connection is placed beyond all dispute, by the sequel of the 
Greek fable rclaUic to Perseus and Andromeda being so accurately 
detailed by the Indian astronomers under the resembling appellations i 
of Parasica and Antaembda, as given in the former volume,** 
of which the reader will be pleased to recollect, that, one principal 
object was to shew the origin of the Egyptian and Greek legends in 
India But it, is high Urac that we should quit these fablcn for the 
consideration of the more important objects connected w itli the ex- 
press intention of the tenth Avatar, which was to designate the end 
of lime and the dissolution of nature 

Although, as I Inio before observed, the romantic notion enter- 
tained by tlie ancients of the destruction of the world, when a com- 
plete zodiacal revolution shall have been cficctcd, was in great part 
the result of astronomical calculation, it was not uhollp so Over 
all the Higher Asia there seems to have been diffused an immemorial 
tradition relative to a second grand convulsion of nature, and a final 
dissoliiUon of the earth bj the terrible agency of fire , as the first 
was by that of water The two pillars which arc recorded by Jo- 


See toLL p 356 
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sephus (wliethei the asseited fact of their existence in his day, dr 
even after the deluge, be tuie or not, is of no material consequence) 
to have been elected by Seth before the flood, and to have been in- 
sciibcd with the piediclion to this puipose of our grand paient, to 
whom it might have been revealed by the Deity himself, may be 
adduced as the fiist pi oof of such a tradition; and tlie evidence is sd 
mateiial that I consider m^'-sclf bound to insert it at length : “ Tlie 
sons of Seth/’ says this histoiiaiij “ were the itiventois of that pe- 
culiai soit of wisdom which relates to the heavtiily bodies and tlieir 
01 del . That then inventions imght not be lost befoie they werd 
sufiiciently known, upon Adaiiis prediction that the world wds to hi 
destioyed at one time by a deluge of water ^ and at another time by 
the violence oj fiie, they made two pillars, the one of bricky the 
other of stone they inscribed theii discoveries on them both, that m 
case the pillai of buck should be destioyed by the flood, the pillar of 
stone might lemain, and exhibit those discoveries to mankind, and 
also infoiin them that theie w^ ^another pillar of brick diected by 
them. Now this lemains in the land of Seriad to this day.”"^ 

1 must again beg pel mission to observe*, ‘that neither the existence 
of the pillais noi \\\q place of their election is of any consequerfde to 
the genei at argument: the record of the*^ prediction' by Josephus iS 
sufficient for my purpose, because it supposes^ the belief of it general 
among the ancient HeBUews. The venerable book of EnOch, ex- 
• piessly alluded to by St. Jude, confirms tliis fraditiOriary dogma; 
and, if that pioduction should appear to some of my readers of little 
authority, they will find iiV St. Pfetler’s sublime. aecduOf oi' Hit final 
conflagi ation, (2 Peter, iii. 9,) an mcontiovertible proof, that, among 
the Jews of his day, the piedicted* catastibphe by fire was- still be- 
lieved. 

Fiom the Hebrew patriarchs tlie doctiine was, in all probability, 
derived to the Egyptian piiestS,- WhO^m'ade if kno'^n- to Plato and the 


* Vide Josephi Anliq Judait lib' i. cap 2, sect 3. 

S s s*^ 2 
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other Greeks, who studied plulosophy in the colleges of tlie Thebais 
No words, indeed, can be more express on this subject than tliose of 
Plato m tlie Tim-eus, where he introduces his EgypUan priest an- 
nouncing this fatal oMrujurif, or punfication of all things by fire , 
declaring to tliem that the Greek fible of Phaeton’s burning the 
tcorld should one day be verified • Zoroaster and Pythagoras, who 
might have learned this doctnne from -the Jews themselves, also 
afiirmed that the dissolution of the world should be by fire Seneca, 
a philosopher of the Stoic school, declares, Ignis exitus viundi eitrf" 
and Ovid, from the same sources, is sUll more particular in the 
folloHing n ell-known lines 

£t$« qooqoe m fATit rtmmiscitsr Afibrr trmpns 
Qoo Rarr qoo teUot correpaqoe f cgU cccJi 
AtoeAT 

* Metm. Cb ] £ib.7 

Upon traditions similar to these, and drawn doubtless from tlie 
same prim-cval fountains, have the Indians formed tlieir final Avatar 
Tlicir astronomical speculations gave strength and probability to tlie 
conception thus formed, but the image by which they represented 
their ideas is-so complex, and, at the same time, so much in unison 
tilth that presented to the Christian world, in immediate reference to 
- the same subject, that it is ipipossiblc not to suspect tliat the Hmdoos, 
by the same channel through which they interpolated the life of 
their favounte Creeshna, have, in addition, borrowed a part of the 
decorative symbols of this Avatar from the Apocalypse, of tihicli, as 
tie learn from Pabncius, there was also a spunous copy early dis- 
persed throughout the East In lliaf sacred record we read as folloivs 
And J saw, and behold A white hobse, and he that sate on him 
had a Iwu , (i c was armed,) and a CHOii jr teas given unto him, and 
he went forth conquering and to conquer J Another mighty angel is. 


Ticxutf p II 
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in a subsequent chaptei, repiesented as descending from heaven i-?Ln 
Avatar, however, much moie magnificently arrayed than any of 
those of India, foi, he was clothed with a cloud, with a rainbow upon 
his head, his face like the sun, and his feet like pillais of jiie\ this 
same angel, standing with Ins light foot upon the sea, and his left foot 
upon the earth, lifted up his hand to heaven, and sware by Him that 
liveth for ever and ever, that theie should be time no longer.'^ 

There existed an ancient sect of Arabian philosophers, accoiding 
to Dr. Pocock, ,who conceived that the peiiod of the existence of the 
piesent mundane system consisted of 36,4^25 yeais, when cveiy' tiling 
living was doomed to peiish, but afterwards to be renovated ; and 
thus successively for ever. This renovation of natiiie and of man 
they teimed their resin rection fiom the dead, and, he adds, they be- 
lieved In no other. — “Statuunt — post spafmni annoium 36,425 de- 
cursum omnes animantium species mteiire, ac deinde renovari, na- 
tura universi in singulis ten as climatibus bina uniuscujusque specie! 
paria de novo prodiicente : atque ita seculum seculo contmuo suc- 
cedeie, nec aliam dari i esurrectionemf^\ 

Mr. Volney, ever forward to aid die cause of infidelity, like those 
Aiabian philosopheis, denies also the resin rection, and, as he had 
before insisted, that by the awful event of the death of Christ, was 
merely meant the termination of the career of the star of day at die 
winter solstice', so, by his resurrection, nothing more was denoted 
than the same star again rising in the heavens, like Osiiis from the 
tomb in which he had been buiied by Typhon, the Genius of Evil 
and Leader of the brumal Signs.:}: Here again the truth of history 

* Rev X. 6. f See Pocock’s Specimen Hist Arab, p 145. 

X This author Insists, with equal ignorance and presumption, that the word resurgete, to 
rise a second time,” can by no means be applied to signify a restoratton to life, but can only have- 
an astronomical allusion to the sun and peculiar stars ascending above the circle of the honzon. 
But, in the precipitancy of his attack, he forgets the moral relation which the term bears to man’s 
onginal producUon from dust, and his resusatation, through the meats of his Saviour, from the 
same cold earthy bed. , _ ' 
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and the evidence of die cloud of witnesses who attested that mo- 
mentous fact, and many of whom, among die five hundred attestatora 
in Galilee, scaled their testimony widi their blood, are, widi the 
grossest outrage to deccncj, set aside to establish die nefarious hy- 
pothesis that would rend from man liis birdi-right, immohtalitt 
A philosopher, far more illustrious than any bred in the new school 
of France, the truly virtuous GiLBEnT West, could haie taught 
this audior a very difierent lesson, and to him I must refer him 
together with all those of his sceptical stamp Tlic Indians, of 
whose extravagant astronomical vaganes he and his confederates are 
so immoderately fond, could also liaie mformed them otherwise, 
for, undoubtedly die doctnne, so ancient and generally diffused 
among diem, of the soul s or transmigration, of its 

la-niuruizaTtiint, or migration from body to body, and its mtSiyyir^cm, 
or regeneration, is only a corruption, dioiigli a dreadful one, of 
traditional dogmas concerning its immortality, and diat resurrection 
from the grate, which the pious Job so early and so solemnly an- 
nounced to the whole Pigan world Happ), indeed, will it be for 
these intetcralc oppugners of Christianity, if there be no retuTreetton 
after death no certain fearful looking for of consequent judgement to 
those who intent and diffuse such pernicious doctrines through the 
injured circles of sociel) ' ' ’ 


END OF THE CALI-TUO, OR FOURTH INDIAN PERIOD, AND OF 
THE HISTORY OF THE TEN AVATARS 


Such are the VtATAas of India, which the reader is, I trust, 
by lilts time, sufllciemi) continced arc ingenious moral allcgoncs, 
with a great jiortion ol metaphysics and astronomy couched under 
them, and throiighoul dccplj inttntoitn with the traditional his- 
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toiy of ttie first ages of the world ; when the Cutliite ancestors of 
the Indian nation swayed its impel lal’ sceptie. Of those ages I do 
not even pretend to give any other history; nor, in my opinion, 
will any more satisfactory histoiy of them ever be given to the 
public, at least till a correct veision of the Mahabbarat shall be 
edited in Europe, and even then, if -a judgement may be formed 
fiom the native accounts presented to the leader in the preceding 
pages, he will have to wander after histone truth in the devious 
labyrinth of a complicated mythology. 

The Mahabbarat, towards the commencement, informs us, 

that the first dynasty of India, or that of the Sun, leigned un- 

interiuptedly on' its fhi one during the space of four hundred years; 

» 

and the second, or that of the Moon, duiing the more extended 
period' of seven hundred yeais. This statement approaches neaily 
to the truth, and is in pait confirmed by Sir William Jones in a 
foimer page of this volume,"* where he tells us that the posteiity 
of Buddha are divided into two great branches, meaning die solar 
and LUNAR dynasties, and that the lineal male descendants in botb 
those families are supposed to have reigned m the cities of Oicde 
and Vitora, respectwely, till the thousandth year of the piesent, 
or Cali, age. Again we have been informed, from the same au- 
dioiity,‘f' that the son of Jaiasandha instituted a new dynasty of 
princes in Magadha, or Bahai, the last of which was the celebiated 
Rajah Nanda, recorded to have been murdered by a passionate 
and vindictive Biahmin, of the name of Chanacya. Chanacya, by 
his power and ‘influence, laised to the throne a man of die Mauiya 
race, named Chandragupta, the undoubted Saridrocottus of the 
Greeks, who thus, with very little deviation from the Sanscreet 
orthography, have written the name of that sovereign. This im- 
portant event, die reader will observe, is fixed by Sii William, 
at page 69 preceding, to have taken place in the year 1502 before 


See above, p 58. 


Ibid. p. 66. 
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Christ, but the true date of ulnch he will hereafter perceirc, bj a 
more recent statement of the same author, to be nearl) twelve 
hundred years later, an anachronism from which no blame what- 
ever can be attached to Sir William, who only states the absurd 
details of die Brahmins, but which shakes to pieces tlie laboured 
fabric of their exaggerated chronology', and gives to the whole the 
appearance of an Arabian tale To the ten kings who formed the 
Maury a dynasty, on the throne of Magadha, succeeded an equal 
number of the Sunga line , to these, four of the Canna race , and, to 
tlicm, twenty -one soicrcigns of the Andhra family, the line ending 
in Chandrabija, when it became extinct, and the Magadha tlirone 
seems to have been subi cited Empire then travelled southward, 
and we find seven dynasties established in the Deccan, of which 
seventy-six princes arc recorded to have reigned one thousand 
three hundred and nincty-nmc years, but their names alone, and 
not their history, arc there inserted 'With these seven more recent 
dynasties, however, we have no immediate concern, as they flou- 
rished posterior to the ClirisUan aira On the whole, we may justly 
conclude tlic history of the Avatars and of tlicsc most early dynasties 
in the words of our author, who, after alfirming that the most 
authentic sy-stem of Hindoo chronology, which ho had been 
able to procure, terminated with Cuamirabija, adds, “Should 
any farther information be attainable, wo shall, perhaps, in due time 
attain it, cither from books or inscriptions in the Sanscrect language , 
but, from the matcnals with winch we are at present supplied, we 
may establish as indubitable the two following proposiUons , tliat the 
three fir«t 'i iigs, or agc», of the Hindoos arc chiefly mythological, 
whether their mythology was founded on the dark enigmas of ihcir 
astronomers, or on the heroic fictions of iJicir poets, and that the 
fourth, or hmorical, age cannot be carried farther back than nliou( 
lira thousand years before Christ * 
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HISTORY OF HINDOSTAN. 


BOOK V. 

\ 

CONTAINING THE HISTORY OF THE EARLIEST TARTAR, PER- 
SIAN, AND GRECIAN, INVASIONS OF HINDOSTAN. 


CHAPTER I. 

- Sketch of the original Form of Government of India under its 
ancient Maharajahs, or great Rajahs. — Causes assigned of the 
frequent and successful Invasion of India hy their Tartar and 
Persian Neighbouis. — An Account, from Persian Authorities, of 
the first Settlement of the Provinces directly North of India, 
called by them the Empire of Turan, and by the Arabians 
Maver-al-Nahar, or Transoxana, with an Account of the eai- 
liest Irruptions into India of their Inhabitants, known generally 
under the Name of Oriental Tartars. 

S, i 

J'rOM the regions of doubt and the mazes of mythology we 
return, with renewed pleasuie, in the present book, to explore the 
field of classical history ; a field, however, in these early ages, not 
wholly unadorned with those gaudy but delusive flowers which 
spring up in such wild luxuriance on Indian ground. We are 
now to enter upon the detail of events comparatively modem, td 

T 1 1 2 
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those already related, and of which the Greelcs were, in many 
instances, at once the eye-witnesses and the historians From all 
the information ne are able to collect concerning India in the 
Greek wnters, we are led to conclude that Danus Hptaspes opened 
tlic WTiy to the first Persian invasion of India, by sending Scylax, 
of Caryandria, to explore the nver Indus and the adjoining coast. 
This, however, is far from being the fact, for, the Onental ivnteis, 
scanty as their accounts are that have descended to us, represent 
India and Persia as engaged, almost from the foundation of their 
respective empires, in fierce and sanguinary contests, arising pnnci-i 
pally from causes nhich shall presently be explained 

It is a circumstance extremely unfortunate, that tlie Greeks, in 
their supreme contempt of foreign literature and history, when they 
conquered Persia, neglected to procure and treasure up, as such 
venerable documents mented, the ancient annals of that country, 
and the neighbouring regions of Asia under the control of its sove- 
reigns By the frantic deed of finng Persepolis, and similar devasta- 
tions, nho can say what mvaluable materials for a complete history 
of Asia, in its most early periods, may not have been destroyed? 
fhe history of ancient India, in particular, could not fail of bemg 
greatly illustrated by. those annals, for, amidst the perpetual and 
obstinate wars in which the tno napons seem to have been, m the 
remotest periods, embroiled, founded probably on the notion in- 
uniatcd above in the account of Semiramis, that the Indians were 
originally emigrated Iranians, if tlie artful policy of the Brahmins 
operated towards concealing the > disgrace of tlieir country, by re- 
fraining from publicly recording tlic defeats of their kings, doubtless 
the arrogance and vanity of the conquerors must have induced tlicm 
to blazon their triumphs on the plains of India ^ Concerning tlic events 
tramacted in Persia during tlic present period of our history, nearly 
all the classical information that has descended to us has been derived 
from two sources, Herodotus, and Ctcsias in Diodorus Siculus, once 
considered of very disputable autlionty, hut whom minute invcsti- 
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gation and recent disco veiies have demonstiated, as far back as they 
go, to be veiy deserving, if not of implicit confidence, at least of a 
veiy considerable degree of credit. The former of tliese- historians 
flourished in the fifth century before Chiist, is entitled by Cicero 
the Father of History, a title of vtdiich the experience of twenty- 
two centuries has fully confirmed the justice, and wiote, in the 
Ionic dialect, the histoiy of the Persian wars from Cyius to Xerxes, 
in whose reign he flourished. The latter, whose accounts have beien' 
adopted by Diodorus Siculus, was a native of Cnidos, by profession 
a physician, and in that chaiacter resided seventeen years at the 
couit of Artaxei*xes the Second, or Mnemo?i, as the Greeks called 
him, in tlie succeeding century. iHe professes'to have-taken his ac- 
counts, and, fiom the striking similarity of many parts of his narra- 
tion to the Indian historic details, inserted by Mi. Wilford, from 
the Puranas, in the, thiid- volume of Asiatic Researches, in all proba- 
bility he did take them, m ruv (^uo-i'Kikoov from the loyal 

records. The principal objection ■ urged against these historians is 
the romantic nature of many of the facts recorded by them,, and- 
the great mixture of Eastern legends and fables with what is asserted 
for historic truth. These, however, are in the true spiiit of all Asiatic 
history, and confirm, rathei than invalidate, their pretensions to be 
genuine abstracts of Oriental annals, which are all strongly tinctured 
with the marvellous. There is, indeed, another celebrated Gieek 
writer, who flourished about the same period, and who has treated 
of the affairs of tlie Persians, to whom no such objection can be' 
made ; but it will be remembered, ithat the Cyiopasdia of Xenophon 
is not properly an ' historical, but a political and moral, treatise, 
exhibiting the pictuie of a great prince and commander, and into 
which the military exploits of Cyius, with whatever truth, recorded, 
are introduced to exemplify his own maxims rather than to afford a 
regular historical detail of Persian events; while his celebrated ac- 
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supreme chief i^ature herself, in feet, seems to have placed, in 
this respect, a harner to human pnde, 'forbidding Hindostan, except 
in die limited' way just 'intimated, to cobtmu6 long unddr the con- 
trol of one overgron n monarch To bound the ambition of princes, 
over the surface of the country she drew those vast hnes which so 
peculiarly disbnguish that quarter of die globe ; those lofty moun- 
tains, those deep and rapid nveri, those extensive lakes, those vast 
deserts of sand and impassablouforesls, which intersect India 
Again, whatever may be boasted by the Indian historians concerning 
tlicmsclves, and the cham of succession femaimng for such bn extend- 
ed penod of years unbroken, in its two first and greatest dynasties of 
the tun. and moon, i their accounts are rendered cxceiedingly pus- 
picioiu, not only by what we. know of the perpetual pronencss 
in mankmd to abuse extensive power, but by die' corruptions ne- 
cessanly attending tlie education of Eastern pnnccs, by the number 
of rojal children j early produced in the seraglios, and by the spirit 
of intngue that in a particular manner constandy agitates the ' 
Asiatic courts, amidst so many rivals as the first order of' nobdity 
afiords for wealth, power, and renown i ’ e ' 

Divided bj did Oriental geographers 'into two grand portions, 
Ai. Sind, or the tract lying on kheiindus, andiAi. Hind, or the 
temtorj stretching on bodi sides the Ganges, Hindostan, or Superior 
India, seems, from time immemorial, amidst innumerable j sove- 
reignties of infcnor degree, to have cherished, 6n its two great 
rivers, two mighty kingdoms, whde die Peninsula, tiU subdued by 
Akbcr and Aureng-Zebe, exhibited a thud, formed exactly on die 
same feudal principles Alexander, on his invasion of itlie Punjab, 
cxiicnenccd the truth of this statement, in the formidable opposition 
which he met with from Porus, and the report of die ambassadors 
of Sclcucus, at Pallibothra, fully confirms it with respect to the re- 
gions adjoining the Ganges The confederated rajahs, who so long 
bade defiance to die Mohammedan armies in the Deccan, leave in 
our mind> no doubt of diis fact in regard to the Peninsula The 
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m6?t powerful, because the liiost i emote from foreign invasion, of 
tliese kingdoms seems to have been that on the Ganges, of which 
Oudcy Palhbothra, CanougO, and Gour^ were the successive capitals. 
When the early Mohammedan sultans of the Gaznavide dynasty 
conquered the Superior India, .they politically made Delhi, founded 
on the ruins of the ancient Hastanapooi, which seems to have 
been the first imperial city of Hindostan, and stands on the river 
Jumna that disembogues its water into the Ganges, theii principal 
residence^ because it Was more central^ and placed them nearer their 
tenitories on the west' of the Indus, which extended even to the 
capital of tlieir hereditary domain. Afterwards even Lahoie and 
'Cabiil became the suOces'sive abode Of those sovereigns, who elected 
in them magnificent palaces; while’ the victoiies of Akber, in the 
Deccan, gave being to the superb palacO and splendid decorations of 
Agra. The puissant sovereign of tlie empiie on the Ganges, an em- 
pire wlrich comprehended' Delhi and the Dooab, and extended to the 
eastern limits of the ^ Panjab,' seems to have been for many ages 
acknowledged Lord Paramount of India, and accordingly we have 
seen, that, when Judishter celebrated the great festival of the 
Raisoo, to the capital of that empire all the infeiior lajahs flocked, 
and, at a very late ' period of its glory, an ihstance related in the 
Introductory Work occurs of thd pre-eniinent grandeur of the Ca-* 
nouge sovereigns in the following terms : 

Sir William Jones, speaking of this part of India, says; “ The an- ‘ 
cient system of government, which prevailed in this Oountry^ seems 
to have been perfectly feudal : all the territories Were governed by 
lais, or rajahs, who held their lands of a supreme loid, called Bal- 
hara ; the seat of whose residence was tlie city of Canouge, now in 
lUins.'”* The Ayeen Akberyf exhibits a curious proof of tliis feudal 
depeildance of the subordinate rajahs, and the necessity of their 
paying homage in person, at stated periods, to the supreme Balhara; 

* Descrij^tion gf Asia, p. 30 t See Ayccn Akbcry, vol.ii. p. 120. 
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for, at a great festival, or Eacnfice, called Raisoo, at which all the 
rajahs of Hindostaa were obliged to attend, and of which the meanest 
offices, “ even to die duties of the scullery,” were performed by 
rajalis, Pithowra, the rajah of Delhi, from contempt of the sovereign, 
not attending, “ diat the fesuval might not be incomplete,” an effigy 
in gold of the absent rajah was formed, and by way of retorted con* 
tempt assigned the ignoble office of porter of the gate The rash- 
ness of Pithowra, in the end, cost him hts crown and Ins life • 

The profoimd policy of an institution, like this, mutt be evident to- 
die reader, since it at once cherished the bond of general union, andi 
presened in a necessary state of subordination die detached members 
of a widely-extended empire The strength of tins bond, and the 
degree of this subordination, without doubt, greatly varied, according 
to the degree of energy and wudoro possessed by the supreme head. 
If ho ncrc valiant and enterprising, the whole civil and military 
power acted as the counsel and army of one sovereign , if cowardly 
and efiemmate, the bond became relaxed in proportion, and the 
mfenor dependent states insulted the throne they were mtended to 
protect and adorn In Irulli, the feudal ststem seems to have 
originated in the East, perhaps first in the wide plains of India, and, 
by the northern hordes tliat inundated Europe, and overwhelmed 
the Roman empire, towards the close of the fourth century, it was 
imported into Europe , whose -system of laiVa and government gra- 
dually experienced, from that introduction, a considerable change 
By the same hardy race, tlic descendants of the Tartar tnbes that 
tenanted the north of Asia, were introduced abmorial bbarinos, 
wliicli originally were nothing more than the hicrogljpliic symbols, 
most!) of a religious allusion, that distinguished the banners of the 
poicnlalcs of Ana for instance, in India, Vceslinu had the eagle, 
Secra the bull, Rama the falcon, cngraicd on tlicir banners, 
animals ic«pcctUcly sacred to them in tlicir sjHcm of mythology 
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The ancient standaid of the Tartars displayed the sun rising behind 
a lecumbent lion ; the eagle of the sun was engiaved on tliat of 
Peisia, whose inhabitants worshipped that oib, and it will be remem- 
bered that the Hebrew' tubes had also their sacred symbolic devices, 
desciiptive of their office, character, oi situation. 

'Had tlie Indians continued thus united, accoiding to the oiiginal 
intention of their legislatoiv they would piobably have lemained, 
if not unmolested, at least unconqueied, by that swaim of foreign, 
particularly Peisian and Tartai, invadeis, which haiasscd, in eveiy" 
sera, their devoted countiy. But the gieat distance of many of the 
provinces governed by those subordinate piinces, horn the capital of 
tlie reigning Mahaiajah, added to the amazing stiength of those 
lofty fortresses that abound in every region of India, some utteily in- 
accessible to an enemy, and others impiegnable by any force that 
could be biought against them in . those days, were a perpetual 
temptation to the feudal soveieigns of those piovinces to violate the 
grand national compact, to withhold v the stipulated tribute, and en- 
gage in acts of lebellion against -tlie supreme constituted authority. 
The same species of dark and ciiminal policy, which, in the present 
century, induced Nizam-al-Muluck, the self-constituted sovereign of 
Deccan', to invite Nadir Shah from Persia to invade rne Superior 
India, and which ultimately " proved the dest?'uction of^an empiie 
which he meant only to convulse, in order to escape punishment 
amidst that convulsion, seems to liaveTeen the piincipal cause of the 
Tartar and Persian chiefs originally gaining any permanent footing 
on the Indian shoie. Abounding in every species of pioduction that 
could allure the avarice or gratify the luxury of Eastern despots; 
with' treasure in gold and jewels to pay the vast armies which their 
fears and tlieir cruelty compelled them to maintain ; with the richest ’ , 
manufactures to ornament the body, and with the choicest fruits, 
odours, and spices, with which to indulge, even to satiety, the de- 
lighted senses; tliat envied country needed not the invitation of the 
domestic traitor to draw down upon its fruitful tenitoiies the honors 
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and devastation inseparable from invasion Tliat, however, was 
precisely the case with respect to the first interference of foreigners 
with their internal government , for, we arc expressly informed by 
their own histonans, that it was principally owing to civil dissen- 
sions springing up among themselves, that the aid of Persia was first 
demanded m the time of Feredun, sixth sovereign of tlie Pishdadian 
dynasty, who naturally took advantage of those distractions to bend 
India, at least in tributary obedience, to the power of Persia, but the 
Persian invasions of India will be the particular subject of the suc- 
ceeding chapter 

The old tradition, also, frequently intimated above, that tlie 
Indians were originally emigrated (Iranians, undoubtedly had its 
effect m urging on their foes, both on the northern and western ficn- 
ticrs, to attempt their subjugation , for, it must here be observed, that, 
though the monarchs of Iran and Txtran were perpetually en- 
gaged in Iiostilitics, tliey were descended from the same primordial 
stock, and fought therefore with the embittered anunosity of rda- 
twnt engaged in contest. Botli, however, seem to have eagerly 
embraced every possible opportunity of oppressing the unoffendmg 
race to the south of the snowy mountains. This affinity, not gene- 
rall) knowTi or attended to, added to an incorrect idea of the limits 
of the two countries just mentioned, has been the Occasion of much 
confusion in the histoncal accounts of tins period and of this part of 
Asia , since many of the conquests of the Transoxan monarclis in 
India have been assigned to tlie Persians, and the honour of some of 
tlie acliicicmcnts of the Pcreiarls, With equal injustice, has been 
conferred on the sovereigns of Turan The first recorded invasion of 
India, citlicr bj Persian or Indian histonans, took place under 
Feredun, the sixth monarch of the first, or Pi«b(lndian, dynasty, 
who, according to Sir 'William Jones, in liis Short History qf Persia, 
bj which I ihall pnncipallj guide mjsclf in this suncy of its 
ancient esents, flourished about the year before Clinst 750,* which, 
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tliough many centuries later than the peiiod generally fixed by the 
Asiatics for the reign of that prince, who was the son of the great 
Gemshid, the builder of Isthakai, oi Persepolis, is very likely to be 
its tiue date. That monarch had thiee sons, among whom, fiom a 
determination formed, at an advanced peiiod of life, to devote the 
remainder of it to studious retiiement, he divided his vast’ empire. 
The name of the fiist was SalM, probably the Salmanassar of Scrip- 
ture, to whom he allotted Syria ; that of the second, Tur; to whom 
' he assigned the country lying between the Gihun and Sihun, the 
ancient Oxus and laxaites, from him called Turan; and that 'of the 
youngest, Irage, who received tlie largest and most beautiful poi- 
tion, including Khorasari and other provinces in 'the ’heart of the 
empire, thenceforth denominated, after himself, Iran. “ This divi- 
sion of the Persian empire,” says our autlior, “ into Iran and Turan, 
has been’ a souice of perpetual dissensions between tlie Persians and 
Tartars, as the latter have taken every oppoitunity of passing the 
Oxus, and laying waste the districts of Khoiasan ; they have even 
pushed their conquests so far, as to overturn the powei of 'the califs, 
and afterwards to raise a mighty empire on the banks of the 
Ganges.'*^'^ ' ^ 

Of the unceasing contests caiiied on between these jealous and 
wailike nations, it was impossible for so powerful a race as the In- 
dians to be unconcerned spectators. To the aid of one or the other 
of the contehding parties tliey were compelled to send a considerable 
army, and the vanquished enemy generally took the earliest oppor- 
tunity of revenging the affiont, by the plunder of India in its most 
vulnerable parts. Whosoever conquered, they were infallibly the 
ultimate victims. The Tartais were animated to the attack by the 
thirst of plunder only; the Persians, in addition to that incentive, 
were goaded on by their religious principles, for their zealous adora- 
tion of the solar oib and elementaiy fire, to which, in tlie early 
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pcnods of then* empire, no temples tirre erected, and indeed, in flit 
latter, only perforated domes were elevntbd to protect tlie sacred 
flame fromithe violence of wind and ram, the same impetuous zeal, 
I say, iVhich led them, in their invasion of Egypt, to bum the 
magnificent temples of the Thebais, >in which the grossest ntes of 
bestial idolatry flounshed, urged themito carry on implacable vnr 
against the kindred superstitions of India, where the animals and 
objects, by which the attributes of Deity, were symbolized, uerc 
mistaken for deities tliemselves, and filled! the Sabian deiolee witli 
indignation and horror The reader, shall presently be presented 
with a direct proof of tins, on the authority of the Persian historian 
Mirkhond, when wc come to consider the cNploits of Gushtasp, tlic 
Danus Hystaspes of the Greeks, in India Our, present concern is 

with the Tartars, whose first king, Oghuz Khan, wc left, m a former 
chapter, at a penod so early as that of Hushang, the grandson of 
Cauiraaras, oicr-runmng with a, vast army both Iran and tlie nortli of 
India, and, in tlie same character of invader and plunderer, wc, arc 
now to introduce its nett most powerful monarch, ArnAsiAB, a 
direct, and not verjr distant, descendant from Tur, fixed by Jones 
to \ery near the year 800 before Christ Afrasiab was probably Uie 
Phraortes and Aphraortes, mentioned by classical writers of the 
ancient Median histones , for, he seems to have poured his victorious 
armies over all the Higher Asia, and Media, in that general subjuga- 
tion of Its monarchs, might haic also fallen under his dominion. 
Afrasiab, determined to assert Ins presumed nght to tlie crown of 
Iran, jiasscd tlie Oxus with a formidable army, attacked and defeated 
Nuzar, or Nudar, eighth pnnee of tlie Pishdadian dynasty, and, witli 
file ferocity of a real Tartar, killing the vanquished monarch with 
his own hand, mounted his vacant throne, on which he reigned 
twch-c years, but, at the end of that penod, was expelled by the 
vigorous exertions of Zalzcr, (he pnnee xcttli golden, hair, governor of 
the province of Segestan, and father of the renowned Rostam • 
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It was; probably, duiing this period, ^ that a refusal to bansniit-the 
tiibute, 'which,' in the next chapter concerning the Peisian invasions 
of India, it will be seen the Indians, fiom^ the time of Feiedun, 
were accustomed to pay' to the kings of Iian, ibiought down upon 
ScHANGAL, called .Shinkoi m Ferishta, who at tiiat time usurped 
the Indian thione, and reigned at Canpuge, the vengeance of Afra- 
siab. I think it propei to subjoin, in this place, 'what \ve readi con- 
ceining this usurpei in Ferishta; though I trust, that, hereafter, as 
nioie ample lesources aie laid^open-foi arianging its internal history, 
I shall be enabled to present the leader with a moie extended, and, 
possibly, a more coirect, statement of the matter, , ■ j 

“ Shinkoi kept up a ^forr^e of four thousand elephants of war, a 
hundred thousand horse,' and. four hundred thousand foot. When, 
theiefoie, Afrasiab, king of Iran, (more j^ropeily of Turan,) de- 
manded his tribute, Shinkoi, confiding in his own stiength, refused 
to make any acknowledgement, ‘but turned away the Peisian am- 
bassador with disgrace. Afrasiab, being enraged at this treatment, one 
of his generals, whose name was Peiran,. was commanded to march, 
against Shinkoi with fifty thousand chosen troops. When intelli- 
gence of this invasion came to Shinkoi, he. exalted the spear of 
.defiance, and, laising a great army, maiched forth to meet him. ■ 

^ ‘‘ The two armies came in sight of each other iieanthe hills on. the 
frontiers of Bengal.- The battle soon began, and it lasted two days 
and two nights, witliout victory declaiing on either side. The 
Tuiks; doing justice to their former fame, had by thia time laid fifty 
thousand of the Hindoos .upon the field; yet, on account of the 
number of the enemy,; the harvest seemed not to decrease before 
them. ' In the mean time, eighteen thousand of the smaller army 
being 'slam, a weakness, appealed distinctly "on the face of their 
affaiis. However, urged as theyVere, they made a tliird attempt, 
and, - finding themselves overcome, they fought as they retreated to 
the mountains ; . there they took, possession of a strong post, from 
which . it was impossible to drive them.' From this post they con- 
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tirturi, with small parties, to harass tlie neighbouring country, and 
in the- mean time dispatched letters to Afrasiab, giving him an ac- 
count of their situation ’ i i 

“Afrasiab was at that time in the city of Gingdis, winch is situated 
between Chitta and Chin, and about a month’s journey bej ond tlic 
City of Balich 'Whcii he received intelligence of the situation of 
Pciran, he hastened fo hia relief with a hundred thousand horse, and 
came just in time to sai'e him from destruction , for, Shinkol had 
so closely invested him with a numerous army, that, in a few dajs 
more, he must have penshed with famine, or submitted himself to 
the mercy of an enraged enemy Afrasiab williout delay assaulted 
Shinkol, the ternded Hmdoos, imable to stand the Combat, were 
dispersed like straw before the storm, leaving their stealth and 
equipages hcliind "When Peiran tvas rclietdd , from his distress, 
Afrasiab pursued the enemy, and put thousands of thtm to tlio 
suord Shinkol himself hastened to Bengal, dnd came to ilie city of 
Luckhouti , but, being closely pursued by Afrasiab, he tamed tlicre 
only onC daj, and tlicn fled to the mountains of Turliat The 
Tartars ravaged the whole kingdom with fire and sword 
i“ Afrasiab liawng rcccivdd intelligence of Sbitikol, he directed lus 
march towards him Shmkol immediately sent some of the wise 
men of his court to beg peace and forgiveness for his errors, soliciUng 
that he might have the honour to kiss the foot of tile lord of nations 
Afrasiab yielded to bis entreaties, and Sbinkol, with a sword and a 
coffin, was brought into his presence It was agreed between tliC 
kings, that Sbinkol should accompany Afrasiab to Turan, ind that 
hit son tlioiild have the empire restored to him, upon condiUon of 
paying an annual tribute Tims Shinkol conUnued to attend Afra- 
tiab, ubo returned to hit own dominions, till, m one of tlic baltlrt 
mth Roslam, he uas ilam by tliat Jicro’i anord 

“ Slimkol 13 said to have reigned eixty-four jdars llts son Rhbat, 
\slio succeeded him in tlic throne, was a mte, religious, and affable, 
pnnee Tlic revenues of his empire, Alucli dxlcndcd from Kirmi to 
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Malava; lie divided into thiee paifs; drie of^wliich* he expended ih 
charities, another he sent ’ to ' Afrasiab for his "ttibute,'* ihchidin^ ‘ 
also a ' lai ge sui plus for the ' u^e' * of ^ llib ' father ; ' arid ' the' ^th'dr* *£hii d‘ ^ 
was appropriated to the necessary expenses of-hi^'gbveirihldritl’'^^’"' 
Afrasiab, having been thus expelled Iia'n'by Zalzei, assisted' lyy^ 
Rostam, his son, then but a youth, ‘neglectedmo^opp'oituhify'bf'hk-^ 
passing the Peisian empiie under ‘ the ' two wdak’^j^rihc’es" thdf'sud- ' 
ceeded to its throne. At lengtli Caicdbad, rilie first nfoiiaf'dh of the ^ 
Caianian dynasty, so called from Cai, a word ^signifying* the ' 

kz7ig, and the Cyaxaies of the Gieeks, undei th'eif joint piotectiofi,'^ 
assumed its sceptre arid 'iestoied’ its ancient splendor ^With ’Rosfami ' 
nOw matui e in yeais and'WisdomV for his* general,' lie hiai^ched-' into ’ 
the territories' of the'Turanian sovereign,' and 'defeated him in^a'gi’eat 
batde, from which he with difficulty esca'p’ed alivei" ‘RostariV, for 

• t ^ t t r i ^ ^ 

this and' other sOivicOs, 'was m'ade governor of Zablfes’tahV^’Wh’ichV fin-’' 
eluding both Cabul and Gazna,'’citiefe situated'elosk^bh'th'd' bordei’^ of 
India, anrf intirriately connected’ with it 'by toiiim’<ircls',* 'rehdeied' him 
necessarily attentive to what was tiansacting in that 'region; and 
eventually caused it to become 'the theatie* 6f iriahy' bf tlle’fex- 
ploits of that cerebiaied ‘wan lor. "The’death of'Caicobad openrid a 
new field for the hostile efforts of Afrasiab against' Iran, ' and he 'ac- ' 
cordingly "once more commenced them with' such sigrial success, as, ‘ 
in a battle fought' in Mazenderari with Cai-Caus, his successor, to 
take that king* pi isorief but’ this intelligence hdving ^ reached fhe 
ears of Rbstam', He immediately "entered Tutkesfari Vitli aWast'aimy, 
wasted air before 'him with fire rind' swo'rd,’ arid swore that he ^ 
would'lay the whole realrii irf desolation, if Afiasiab hesitated imme- ’ 
diately to lib'erate his imprisoned master. Thcvoutcries arid distiess ' 
of the terrified inhabitants, who were on the poiht of ilsing in ‘general*’ 
rebellion, ’had ^ the effect of inducing Afrasiab to set' the king' of 
Peisia at libeify,' after he had .solemnly promised to recrill the tcnible ‘ 
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Rostam, on whom, in reward, Cai-Caus bestowed his own sister m 
raamage , and, that so great a genius in military affairs might not 
remam unemployed, he sent him, with armies proportionably power- 
ful, to conquer Egypt, Arabia, S3ma, and all Asia Minor, which ha 
successfully accomplished The Persian empire now approached to 
the zenith of its glory, i and the mighty Shahinshah only wanted the 
addition of the ,empues of Turan and, India to be the master of 
Asia The same Rostam, if rn this penod of Persianihistory we are^ 
not burned away by Oncntal WTiters-mto theiregion of fable, underj 
the succeeding reign accomplished that| desired event also,, That 
reign, however, was tlie reign of Cai-KJiosru, or the great Cyrus, 
the reign of enterpnze and of gloiy, ,whcnj 'Wisdom planned and, 
■Valour fought/ The occasion of Cai-Khosru’s-invasion of Turan, 
according to Mirkhond m D’Hcrbelot,* was tlie murder of his father 
Siavek, an appellation in which we can find no traces of the jCam- j 
byscs of the 'Greeks, at the , court , of Afrasiab, uhere hiSjDCwly- 
roamed wife Franghiz was delivered of Cai-Khosru, after, the death 
of that father Franghiz was the daughter of Afrasiab, and from her , 
Cyrus denved that hereditary claim upon the throne of Turan which ^ 
lie afterwards so successfully exerted , The nral armira were led by , 
the tuo greatest monarchs that the Ea^t ever saw, assisted by, the two 
greatest generals it ever produced Tlic name of the Tartar general 
ivas Pciran Vissch, (the same person menUoned above in the extract 
from Fcrislita,) and Rostam still, at, an advanced age, headed tlie 
Persians. In tins contest Scliangal, king of India, is expressly men- 
tioned by Mirkhond asian ally of Afrasiab, and /as fighung on his 
side, togctlier with tlic A’Aa-AVurnr of Great Tartar) , and this offen- 
sive step of Scliangal was probably the cause of the consequent 
descent of Rostam , upon India, ivhidi,both the Indian and Tartar 
histones enumerate among tlic conquests of tliat great wamor The 
long and sanguinary contests which had agitated the two bmnclics of 
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the family cf Feridun, weie to be teiminated for a time, at least, if 
not for ever, by the approaching battle between the' great surviving 
chiefs of it. The Tartar soveieign, owing to his vast superioiity m 
numbeis, was at fiist victorious, and drove the Persians back into 
their own province of Chorasan, where they fortified themselves in 
its mountainous districts, till powerful reinforcements airived ; but 
the result was the total discomfiture of Afrasiab and the destruction 
of half his army. Retiring, however, into his own dominion, he 
soon recruited tlie waste of battle, and rushed with new vigour on 
the forces of Khosru. But in this second engagement he was again 
defeated, and had the heavy additional calamity to lose tlie valiant 
and faithful Peiran Visseh, over whom Khosru himself shed a tear of 

t 

regret. - The Iranian monarch, determined, to follow up his victory, 
and crushj by one decisive blow, all the remaining hopes of Afra- 
siab, pursued his march towards thb capital of Turkestan, and at 
Kharesm, on the banks of the Oxus, obtained that memorable vic- 
tory over Afrasiab, which proved the means of giving its present 
name to that piovince; for Khosru, finding he had gained the day, 
without any material loss on his side, is said exultmgly to have ex- 
claimed, “ Kharesmi-bud ! I have gotten an easy victory !”■* 

The patli now lay open to the metropolis of Tuian, which Khosru 
took ; and, following the fugitive monarch from province to pro- 
vince, at length overtook him, at the head of a small band of faithful 
tioops, on the mountains of Azerbijian, where, being compelled to 
surrender, he was put to death" by tlie older of the conqueror, who 
seems noP to have thought his tlirorie secure while Afrasiab lived. 
The death of tliis formidable rival left Khosiu the undisputed so- 
vereign of those two mighty empires. That he might moie con- 
veniendy govern both, ^and be at hand with speed and energy to 
suppress" any attempts' at insurrection among' the- Turanian princes, 
he. fixed his future' residence at Balk, the capital of Ghoiasan, the 
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ancient Bactnana , posably he, might have passed at tins capital, a 
portion of the summepimonths, which, he is said, by JXenophon,^ jto 
haie spent at !Ecbat:\nj, to avoid, tlie ipjense ,}ieat of that (^ipjate, 
■B^tll the fortitude of a conqueror in Khosru wa^,pnited (jie^ wisdom 
of an able legislator, and'he-assiduously pndeayoured, by mil^ laws, 
and generous treatment,, to reconcile thp Tqipmans to, their,, qepi-, 
SOI ercign, I urging, the, folly of chenshing,,hosqlq ,6ent)ments , against 
their ,Iranian neiglt^urs„nllo sprang qnginally'from (he samejEtpck,, 
and « ere agam become their fellow-subjects under the same, king 
Tlie elegant copciseness with which Sq,,William Joni^ Jia% |m a_ 
few jlipcs,[Comp( 5 ^s^ tliejiholq,,p(f,(lie,jii^ory’,of„Clar-Khosru, in^ 
duces ,mq tq inserljip ,ip„this ,part,of^opr account of, tliq,^uraniap 
empire, and (the rathpf, (^eqaiise it confirms tl)q circumstapce stated 
in D’Hcrbelot, that t^ie ruhng|8ovweign of India was engaged jn it 
“ Cai Khosru, whomjhe Persians consider, ar a, jdemi->god, qn ascepd- 
ing the throne, determined, to revengq tjie,^eat]i of Jus fa^er, and, to 
deliver his- kingdonj from tlia tyrqmiyi^f,fAffasiab , Hei thcijjiforey 
assembled ail his forces, and gave battle to,tlic ysurper, who,, on, die 
other side, ,wa3,6upport9d b) the kings of,,KHA(r(i( and India,, bpt 
tlie valour of ,Cyrus and,of ,JiiS|gcqcral Rostam prevailed against, tlie 
united power of ,6o many sovcrcigps, ,an(J 4irasiab,]ost,his ^jfe on the 
mountains of Media fins, wap is cclcbratqti in, a Jioblc poem bj 

the illustrious Perdusi, who may well , be , called the Homer of 
Vcrsia , I , , 71 . u, i 

During , the , vigorous govcmmcntiiof, Khosru, , it is prqbablc that 
Turan conunued under tlie immediate control jof the Persian [mo- 
narch, but, in tlie time of Loliorasp, his successor, we find a native 
prince of its own again on tlie throne, and bound, by a tributary 
obligation, to the king of Jran j Loliorasp, at first appears to be, and 
in point of time and, order of succession ought to,boi the Cambjscs 
of the Orccks, but their charactcre are so extremely diCfcrcnt, the 
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foimer being repiesented by the Orientals as a most virtuous and 
amiable piince, while the latter, accoiding to the Gieck writeis, was 
a fiantic and meiciless tyrant, that the supposition is utteily le- 
pugnant to reason. Lohoiasp had two sons, the eldest of whom was 
the famous Gushstap, the Hystaspes of the Gieeks, who, piematuiely 
aspiring to the thione, excited and headed a lebelhon^ against his 
father; but, being defeated, took refuge at the couit of the sovereign 
of Till an, mairied his daughter, and kindled in that legion also 
the flames of rebellion. He was on the point of leading into Iran a 
powerful aimy intended to dethrone his father and lawful sovereign, 
when Lohoiasp, sinking under the weight of years and 'infirmity, 
took the lesolution to avert fiom his kingdom the horrors of civil 
war, by a voluntaiy resignation of his sceptre to this tuibulent and 
ambitious piince. Gushstap, on receiving this intelligeqce, was 
' penetrated ^vith a proper sense of shame and soriow for his unworthy 
conduct to so good a father, and now set forward, with a splendid 
and peaceable letinue, to imploie his forgiveness, and ascend hjs 
abdicated thione. Theii meeting was in the highest degree tender 
^ and affecting, and, a cordial ' leconciliation taking place, Lohorasp 
was pi evaded upon to live as a guest in the palace wheie he once 
swayed the sceptre; assisting- his son till his death with his advice 
both in civil and martial concerns. He died at a very advanced age 
at Balkh, which he had made his constant residence, and thence ob- 
tained the additional name of Balki, by which he is distinguished 
in the Peisian annals. With the reign of Gushstap, or Darius Hy- 
staspes, the Greek histoiy of events relating to India propeily com- 
mences; and, as no more iriuptions of* importance into India by the 
kings of Till an seem to have taken place foi some centuncs aftei- 
wards, we shall, for the piesent, quit that i emote region of Asia for 
Persia, and review the series of evmits tliat gradually paved the way 
to the subjugation of India, fiist, by the Persians, and, aftei wards, 
by their conqueiois, the Macedonians. 
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' CHAPTER ll 

^hort Retrospect on the History of the ancient Sovereigns of Media, 
according both to Oriental and Classical History — Its Union 
with the Persian Throne formed the Basts of the Grandeur of the 
latter Empire — The vast Extent of Iban, or Persia, in the 
Reign qf the early Monarclu of (he Caianian Dynasty — Its 
Hutory, as connected with that of India, resumed and contmuiS 
down to the Period of the Invasion of the latter Country by 
Gdshjtap, or Dorms Hystaspes ‘ 

The empire of Media, if that name be justly denved from Madai, 
the son of Japliet, nhich is tlie most probable etymon, must have been 
one of the most ancient m the norld, and co aural with tlic first esta- 
blishment of regular governments in Asia This great branch of the 
Japhetic family probably for a long time flounslicd m undisturbed 
security, owing to the strong and almost inaccessible nature of the 
country which tlicy mhabited The lofty mountains of Azcrbyian, 
the HjTcanian clifis of Caucasus, and dark Iberian dales, noticed by 
Mdton, winch arc stated in tlie Short History of Persia pnncipally to 
have reference to Shievan, the region of lions, and Daghestan, 
the country of rocks, provinces widely extending along the in- 
hospitable shores of the Caspian Sea, sheltered tlie first settlers from 
the desolating fury of ambition, and on diis account there is strong 
reason for believing that the dynasties of most ancient Median sove- 
reigns, inserted m Herodotus and m Diodorus, from Ctesias, and affirm- 
ed by those writers to have reigned dunng an immense period in the 
earliest ages, arc not, as they arc generally supposed to be, wboHy 
imaginarj j\s the Median kings extended tlicir power over tlie 
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southern and eastern ])rovinces, adjoining their hereditary domain,' 
tlicy seem to have excited alternately the envy and assaults of the- 
Assyiians and Taitars, betu^een whom they were situated; for, we 
lia\c seen, at page 220 and those succeeding, that both the Assyiian 
Ninus and the Scythian Oghuz subjugated them to their control. 
Indeed, so fatal to that power pioved the assaults of these formidable 
nations, that it was not till the entire subversion of the Assyiian 
monarchs, that the Median empire again reared its head under 
Dcjoccs, gencially, but impropeily, considered as its first monarch ; . 
nor till Cyaxarcs, by a bold and successful manoeuvre, had expelled . 
fi om his oppressed country the Tartar hordes, which had inundated 
the Southern Asia, that Media reached the height of its glory as an 
empire. Now theie is a train of indisputable evidence to piove 
not onl}^ that Cyaxares was the Cai-Cobad of the Persians, but that 
the chief and the Scythians tlius expelled were this veiy Afrasiab ' 
concerning whom'so much has previously occuired, and those very 
Turanians, or Oriental Tartars, his subjects, who have been in this as well 
as in many other instances, confounded with the noithern Scythians. 
It IS remarkable that Cai-Khosru is represented by the Asiatic writers 
to have been the grandson of Cai-Cobad, in the very same manner as ' 
Cyrus IS stated by the Greek historians to have been the giandson of ' 
Cyaxares. It does not appear, however, from Oriental writers, that 
this expulsion of the invading Tartars took place, in. the mannei de- 
scribed by the Greeks, after a banquet to which their, chiefs had 
been invited and massacred by Cyaxares, but that they weie com- 
pelled, by a vigorous and united exertion of the invaded nation, to 
repass the Oxus.’^ The subsequent conquest of Assyiia, and destruc- 
tion of Nineveh, its capital, by the same monarch, has .been already,-, 
noticed 5 a conqirest. which widely, extended the power of the Medes 
ovei the region of the Higher Asia, and was secured not only by bonds 
of public alliance, but by the force of domestic ties withjNebuchad- 
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nczzar, the reigning sovereign otlJabjlon, who rnamed (he daughter 
ofiCyaxarcs i>i'" ' ' ' ' '' ' '' ' 

To Cai Cobadj on the impenal throne of Iran, Succeeded Cai-Cau», 
called by the Greeks Dartui ike>Mede, tlie word Danus heing form- 
ed from Darn, itlie Persian word 'for sovereign, and tlie'title, there- 
fore, should more 'properly be applied to the dynasty tlian to any 
individual pnnee of Persia then flourishing ’ Tn his 'reign, with'tlie 
assikancc of his successor, Cai-Khosru, the great (^ms, the Baby- ‘ 
Ionian kingdom 'was added to this amazing empire, and, at his 
death, Khbsru, by hereditary nght king of tlie empire, properly 
cillcd Persia, became 'the undisputed sovereign of all th6' Greater 
Asia But even 'this immense domain could not satisfy tlie bound- 
less ambition Of fthosru, who soon subjugated Asia Minor also, and, ^ 
by the irtvinablc Rostam, fcxtcnded liis sway oier Syria and Ara- 
bia, thd Gulpli of that name and ^Ethiopia forming the soutlierti, ^ 
and the Caspian and Euxinc Seas the nortlicm, limit of his cmpird, ' 
while tlie distant Xgcan Sea washed it on tlie ncstOm, and tlie Indus 
on the eastern, frontier Although the Indus be here stated, on tlie 
authority of Xenophon,* as its eastern boundary, tliat'is only to be ’ 
understood in a geographical sense, for, so rich a prize as India, and ‘ 
so near a neighbour to the provinces over which Rostam and his * 
braic sons successively enjoyed little less tlian a kingly autlionty, ' 
can scarcely be supposed to have been, under this vigorous reign, 
absohed from that tributary dcpcndancc under which it was holdcn 
b) former ntonarchs of Iran In trutli, the extracts from' tlie native 
Hindoo records in renshta positively assert the continuance of that 
dcpcndancc in the following passage — Speaking of the last sovereign 
of the ncc of Darage, (he means Bal Rajah , for, the descendants 
of Ball Rama still reigned on the throne of Oude, in Bahar, where, 
in fact, this history pldccs the capital of Baragc,) Fcrislita tells us 
that “ Ktidar, a Brahmin, from the mountains of Scwalie, baling 
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collected a great army, invaded him, and having in the end entirely 
defeated the king, wielded the sceptre of government with his own 
hands. When Kcidar, the Brahmin, had claspt the biidc of loyalty 
in his arms, being a man of learning and genius, he became a gieat 
king; but, carrying the Mappings of Cai-Caus and Cai-Khosrit on hisr 
shouldeis, he was consti ained, by way of tribute, to send thern annual 
gifts. In the laitei end of his leign, one Shinkol, a native of Kin- 
noge, (the Shangal alluded to before,) having stiengthened himself, 
took possession of Bengal and Bahar, where he had been governor; 
and, leading a great army against Keidar, after many battles had 
been fought with vaiious success, the fortune of Shinkol at length 
prevailed.”'^ 

It is not my intention to enter in this place into any more length- 
ened detail than has been given, in the preceding chapter, concern- 
ing the wailike acts of the mighty Khosru and his general Rostam ; 
I mean only to shew that India, during the extended period of them 
glory in Asia, was not, as the Greek accounts insinuate, by making 
Hystaspes the fiist explorer of the Indus and the adjoining districts, 
wholly independent of the Persian empiie. The fact is, that Rostam, 
by holding the large principalities of Sigestan and Zablestan, the 
ancient Drangiana and Afachosia, closely confining on the Western 
India, as fiefs, from the kings of Persia, possessed the key that 
opened an immediate passage into the heart of India; for, it has 
before been remarked, that Cabul is the capital of the latter province, 
and it_ is an old Indian adage, that nobody can be called the master 
of India who has not taken possession of Cabul. The extensive 
conquests of Cyrus, in Asia the Greater and the L.ess, have been 
already glanced at, to which Mirkhond and other Eastern historians 
bear full testimony, with only the difference of ascribing the 
honour of the greater portion of them to Rostam. In the disputed 
circumstance of the deatli of Kliosru, they agree rather with Xeno- 
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phon than Herodotus, recording that death to have happened m 
philosophic composure, m the plenitude of years and glory, and not 
jn a disgraceful war with the Massagetes, ‘as stated by the latter,^ 
whose relation is much more applicable to the destruction of A&a- 
siab, the sanguinary tyrant of Turan, put to death for those enor- 
mities by Khosru It is most probable, tlierefore, that the Greek 
histonan, who undoubtedly had heard some resembhng story, dunng 
his abode in Asia, concerning the destruction of an army and chief- 
tain, engaged, as the Persians incessantly were, with the Turanian 
barbarians, has, by a mistake easily enough to be accounted for m 
a foreigner, applied to Cyrus a catastrophe which might have 
actually befallen one of his generals, or, possibly, Afrasiab , himself, 
the tyrannical and powerful antagonist of the Persian monarch ' 
The fury of his frantic successor, Cambyses, happily for the repose 
of India, took a southern direction, and, after laying waste Egypt, 
exhausted itself in destructive cxpedibons to the country of the 
Hammonians, in the Lybian deserts, and m wild projects to subdue 
the iEthiopians Chronology marks Cambyses for tlie Abasuerus of 
Scripture, in nhosc correct page, doubtless widi reference to this last 
insane attempt, it is said lus kingdom extended /rout' India evat 
unto yETHiopiA Tlic preceding history, however, it should be 
remembered, is the Grecian account of Cagibysos, who is very 
differently known to the Orientals botli by name and character 
Tliat name is LonosASP, and that character, as before obscn’cd, 
not cruel and tyrannical, but virtuous and amiable -)- The softer 
Greek name of Cambjscs was probably denved from the Persian 
Kambaksh, ot granier of destra, one of the numerous titles often as- 
sumed b) the Persian sovereigns, in addition to their patronymic name, 
on ascending the tlironc. Tor a similar reason, doubtless, MC,find the 
same name bestowed bj the Greeks on Siavch, the native appella- 
tion of the father of Cjtus By hlirkhond he is stated to base passed 
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his long leign principally at Balkh, in Khorasan, imitating, 
respect, llis piedecessor, whose object was, by a residence 
most eastern province of Iran, to overlook and keep in awe, 
presence, bis new subjects of Turkestan. Lohorasp, thou 
brmself remote fiorn the storms of war, bad a general very ce 
in Asiatic annals, of the name of Guderz, who is recoided 
pushed bis conquests very far in the west, and, ravaging all S 
have retained to bis government of Babylon loaded with the 
of Palestine, whose capital, Jeiusalem, he sacked and plu 
and attended by innumerable captives. This man, therefore, su 
Bakht-Nassar by the Peisians, must have been the Nebiiclia 
of sacied history; and to him alone, if tire Persian recoK 
state that no intermediate monarch reigned between Cyr 
Lohoiasp, must be attributed all the outrages in Egypt, supf 
have been committed by Cambyses. 

The Persian histories make not the least mention of the usi 
of Smeidis, the Magi, -of the murder of that impostor by tl: 
conspirators headed by Plystaspes, nor of tlie ingenious straO 
effect the neighing of tlie horse, at sun-rise, put in practice 
groom of the latter, to secure him the Persian diadem. Th 
Hystaspes, or Gushstap, as they write the name, to have b 
eldest son of Lohoiasp, a prince of great talents, but of a 1 
and martial disposition, constantly engaged, during his youth 
belhous projects against his father’s life and throne; and, in h 
mature yeais, endeavoui mg once more to rend Tuian, the d. 
of the nominal sovereign of which empire he espoused, from 
butary dependance on tlie kings ' of Persia. At length, the ] 
resignation by Lohoia^sp of a sceptre, which increasing years 
firmities rendered him unable to wield witli energy, saved 
from public degiadation, while this unexpected act of pateina 
ness contributed to reclaim a son whom no menaces could dai 
no open hostilities subdue. ' For a long period they lived toge 
one palace in the utmost harmony and affection. The del 
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monarch, at length disgusted with the pomp of courts, laid aside every 
vestige of his former dignity, invested himself with the habit of a 
pnest, and retu'ed to spend the remainder of his hfe in the sohtude of 
a cloister, which he built for that purpose In that sohtude he passed 
thirty years in meditaUon and prayer, hut it afforded not the repose 
for which he languished to his closing life, being, at the end of that 
penod, barbarously massacred with the other Jhfagi m an irruption of 
the Turanians. On this voluntary retirement of his father, Hystaspes 
having, by his marriage with the daughter of the king of Turan, 
more firmly than ever established the imion of the two kingdoms, 
quitted Baikh as an imperial residence, and fixed his future abode at 
Istakar, called bj the Greeks Persepolis, where afterwards he became 
the decided patron of tlie new superstition, which, under Zeratusht, 
was then springing up in Persia, and with the insignia of which he 
probably adorned the lofty walls tmd portals of that superb palace, 
hewn, as its name implies, out of the hvmg rock 

Concerning tlic age and meaning of those sculptures, many wild 
and baseless conjectures have been formed, but, though generally attn- 
buted to the remote aira of Cajumcras and Gemshid, of whicli latter 
sovereign, in fact, they bear the name, being known to the natives by 
that of Takhti Jemshid, or thTone of Jeimhid, the Sabian mytho- 
logy, and particularly the xo/er adorff/ion, (every where conspicuous 
throughout those stupendous ruins, appear undubitably to mark 
for tlicir adorner, at least, if not for their founder, the impenal 
Archimagus It is possible that Jemshid, who is recorded to have 
first introduced, among the Persians, the use of the solar year, and 
inUitutcd, in commemoration of it, the magnificent fcstnal of the 
biAURUz, when the sun enters Aries, originallj founded that mag- 
nificent edifice, the wonder and ornament of Asia, and engnved on 
Its v/alls tlie birth day procession of nobles offering prcsciits, usual 
on that solemnity, till a very late penod, in the courts of the 
Persian sovereigns, and c\cn of the Indian emperors, with which tlie 
massy porticoes and winding staircases arc covered, yet it is more 
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ttian probable that Chelminar is indebted for no small share of its 
now-faded grandeur to Hystaspes; that Hystaspes, who was inferior 
only to Cyrus in "the magnificence of his designs and in tlie extent 
of his power; under whose piotection the aits and sciences advanced 
rapidly towaids matuiity in Persia; and by whose vigoious intellect 
the ancient prejudices, both in religion and government, were 
spurned, as is evidenced not less in his patronizing the leformer 
Zeratusht, than in his first establishing a foimidable marine, ex- 
ploring the shores of the Indus, and navigating the Peisian and 
Arabian Gulphs. Were its langing columns and the general plan 
of that immense fabiic surveyed with an astionomical eye, I have no 
doubt but that, like the Stonehenge of our Druids, it would afford 
us a new insight into the scientific attainments in that line of the 
ancient Persians, the immediate ^ pupils of the Chaldccan school. 
Whatsoever may be the decision of the reader concerning the dis- 
.puted age of Istakhar, no doubt can possibly be entei tamed of that 
of Nakhti Rostam, two leagues distant from Peisepolis, since it 
could not have been designed before the hero was born, and the 
mighty exploits had taken place, which the oiiiamental sculptures 
on that monument weie intended to celebiate. Now, allowing to 
Rostam the very extended age which the Persian historians assign 
him, that hero (or rather the first and most celebrated of the name ; 
for, to give sense or ciedibility to the Eastern relations concerning 
him, we must suppose there to have been a, succession, or dynasty, 
of them reigning in Sejestan) ' could not have been long dead when 
Hystaspes mounted the Persian throne; which ciicumstance, added 
to the impressive one of the mystic designation, (a diiect allusion to 
the woiship of the sun and of fire,) engraved on the fi on t of that 
rocky shiine, forbid us to hesitate at pronouncing Hystaspes to have 
designed it in honour of the friend and defender of his family, 
.The reader will observe that Istakhar is, throughout these short 
stiictures, considered as ,a palace, not as a temple, in which light 
some eminent antiquaries have legarded these ruins; foi, I am aware 
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that the erection of temples \va3 contrary to the pnnciple , of ,thc 
reformed religion of Zeratusht, and it was that very pnnciple, which 
urged them on with such funous zeal to destroy tlie sublime edifices 
first of Egypt, and, as a e shall presently see, of India itself If an 
objection should be started to this hypothesis, which gives the ho- 
nour of founding Persepofis to Hystaspes,, on the ground of the m- 
scnption not being written in tlie Zendj character, which was then in 
use, and which, in that case, must' have beqn long ago deciphered by 
learned Persians, the most satisfactory -answer to this, and indeed to 
all similar questions concerning them, is to be found in Sir William 
Jones s Essay on the Persians, who thmks it may reasonably be doubted 
nhetlier those characters are, really alphabeUcal he is of opinion 
“ that they are secret and sacerdotal , or, perhaps, a mere apher, of 
which the priests alone had the key, ’• and which, consequeptly, has 
perished wtli them , d i 

Concerning Zoroaster himself, tlie, peculiar punty of tlie ongmal 
dogmas which distinguished his enlightened sect, and the rapid 
diffusion of their influence, either by the force of arms or of argu- 
ment, through nearly the whole of, Asia, a diffusion so fortu- 
nately introductory (perhaps intended i to have been so by a su- 
preme all-ruling Providence, dunng tlie blmd and continued in- 
fatuation of tlie Jews) to the still purer doctrines of Chnsbanity, m 
a feu centunes about to break forth and illumine the Pagan world, 
concerning tliat tlicologuc, I say, tlie tenets which ho propagated, 
and, as explained by himself, the mnocenl symbol which charac- 
terized his almost Christian ritual, the fibk, on which, radiating 
from the ark of the covenant, tlio Hebrews themselves were taught 
to look with a kind of religious an c, fas tlie sublime kcbla of tlieir 
devotion , such extensive stncturcs have already occurred in the pages 
of the Indian Antiquities, as to preclude all necessity of resuming a 
subject whicli othcnvisc would naturally claim a disbnguishcd place 
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in a work professedly retrospective on the inteiesting events that 
anciently took place on' the great theatre of Asia. One lemaikable 
fact only, alluded to in a former page,'"'' as more immediately con- 
nected with this period of our history, again pi esses for notice; I 
mean the journey of tlie Persian sage in company with Plystaspes, 
piobably in disguise, to the woody recesses of the Brahmins in the 
Supeiior India, to obtain initiation into the mysteries of their lehgion 
and the wonders of iheii philosophy. This visit of Hystaspes was, 
piobably, the seciet cause of the lesolution which that monarch 
afteiwaids took, to be better acquainted with a countiy which pro- 
duced and cherished, in ease and undistuibed retirement,' a race of 
men so admirable for their wisdom and so renowned for their 
austerities. It is the duty of the historian to explore the seciet 
spiings of gicat public events, and, notwithstanding his invasion of 
India, as related by Herodotus, is geneially consideied to have been 
the result of ambition and avarice united, ' I 'have very good au- 
thoiity, which shall piesently be adduced, for announcing that 
religion, a vehement desire of ovei turning the Brahmin superstition, 
and erecting upon its ruins the pure theism of Zeratusht, was the 
principal inducement to that iiiuption. In' fact, that supeistition, 
from the multiplied' idols, bestial, human,’ and compounded of both 
forms, that crowd the walls of the Indian pagodas, which, though to 
the devout Indian they only piesent the ideatof the personified 
attributes of God, yet to the abhoirent Peisian appealed as so many 
direct objects of adoration, added to the innumeiable pagodas them- 
selves, which at that time covered the face of the country, must 
have been extie'mely offensive to a zealous advocate of the reformed 
leligion of Peisia; and thus Hystaspes, while he respected the 
Brahmins for their love of’ science and theii devotion to philosophy, 
might deem himself bound, at all hazaids, to attempt their conver- 
sion, and, like Cambyses in Egypt, to root out the very vestiges of an 
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idolatry so base and abominable Such was the powerful incitement, 
or, at least, such was the plausible pretence, that, in after-ages, 
urged on the furious Mahmud, and the stdl more sanguinary Timur, 
to overwhelm with desolation tlie fairest region, and. devote to sla- 
very and massacre the happiest people of Asia 

There is no occasion for our entering any farther into the history 
of events m Persia during this long reign, tlian as those events bear 
reference to India. For that reason, we shall pass o\cr, as irrelevant 
to our subject, all that is related by Herodotus concerning the long 
sack and subsequent capture of Babylon by this monarch, and his 
subjugauon of the Thracian territory In respect to the same writer’s 
relation of his unsuccessful expedition against the Scytliians, which, 
of all those events, has alone any connection with the events of this 
history, we shall extract an account of tfie occasion and progress of 
it from Onental sources, which, however, will be- found widely 
different, as to the conduct and the result of /the campaign, from the 
melancholy detad given us by Herodotus, since Danus is by those 
writers recorded to have returned from it, as might well be expected 
from so able and expcncnced a general, crowned with the most 
bnlliant success Whether, after all, the occasion of the Scytliian war 
be nglitl) or erroneously stated by Mirkhond, the moUve for that 
expedition was probably different from that assigned by die Greek 
liiitonan, viz. the irruption of the Tartar hordes one hundred and 
twenty jears before, in the time of Cyaxarcs, for, since that penod, 
successive intcr-mamagcs had strengthened the bands of connection 
between die two royal houses, and Danus himself, we have seen, 
had married the daughter of die Turanian emperor 

It ongmated, according to Mirkhond, in religion , in the anxious 
desire of Ilystaspcs to diffuse, over die conUnent of Asia, die new 
faith of Zcratusllt Widi this important object in new, he wrote an 
urgent letter to Argiaip, the reigning sovereign of Turan, and his 
near relation, unng eicry argument which liis superior genius and 
fcnid devotion to reformed Sabaism could invent, to mducc him t» 
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adopt the creed of the Persian tlieologue’.; - The Turanian monarch,- 
however, - was 'SO far from' being convinced by the eloquence of 
the royal tiro; that he returned an answer which at once re- 
proached Hystaspes for -deserting tlie faith of his ancestois, and 
was replete with sarcastic reflections on the. novel doctrines pro- 
pagated by the upstart prophet whom he protected. Roused to 
revenge at this, premeditated insult, Hystaspes and his valiant son 
Asfendiar immediately took the field, with all tlie forces of die 
empire, and, entering Turan, advanced to give its sovereign bat- 
tle. After a contest of great obsdnacy and slaughter, in which 
half the royal family of Turan perished, victory declared for 
the former ; and, before Argiasp could levy a new army or 
rally the routed one, the victorious Peisians were in his capital, 
where every thing was' given up to pillage and the licentious 
outrages of an* enraged soldiery. Having taken this signal re- 
venge ^ for religion derided and a throne insulted, Hystaspes 
marched triumphantly back to his own dominion, where, from 
one or other of those vaiious causes, jealousy, or suspicion, which 
distract Eastern courts, he shordy after tarnished his laurels by 
imprisoning 'the prince, who was the partner of them,' in a stiong 
foi tress, oii the summit of a lofty hill, called Gaird-Kuk, or the 
Round Mountain, in the country of Rudbar.^ 

The hostile flames, lighted at the new altar erected by Zeratusht 
to the sovereign power who foimed die elements, still burned with 
.imextingiushable fuiy in the noithem Asia. Goaded by the re- 
collection of the aggravated injuries receirtly received from die 
Persian monarch, his slaughtered relatives and ruined capital, Ar- ' 
giasp, now, in his turn, meditated a deep and dreadful blow at the 
\ery existence of the empiie of Iian, and the holy impostor, (asHie 
deemed him,) who had instigated Hystaspes to invade his dominions. 
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Baikh, the capital of Coraran, 5^ at that time the hallowed (re- 
sidence of Zcratusht and , the ^Magi, his disciples The hoary 
monarch who had once wie|ldqd the sceptre of Irap, secjuded m the 
cloister iihich he had erected, nn that metropolis devoted the few 
moments of his declining life to , meditation and prayer But soon 
tlic sacred fires were to heiquenched by the blood of the ministenng 
pnests, and the ashes of, royalty to be blended with Jhose of Uie altar, 
nhich Its power had protected , Indefatigable m cbllectmg an army 
adequate to the full accomplishment of the extensive destruction 
which he intended should overwhelm his ,enemies, tlie Turamah 
sovereign rushed forwards at the head of the fortmdahle forces he had 
raised, to the attack of Baikh, to which he instantly laid, siege .and, 
having at length taken it by storm, with Tartar ferocity, -put all the 
inhabitants indiscriminately to the sword, subverted , the igrand fire- 
temple, and sacrificed, as victmis to |liis rage, Zcratusht and tlie 
seventy pnests, who were in the act of officiaUng at it Enfeebled 
hj age, hut retaining still a portion of the martial vigour which 
distinguished his juvenile years, the veteran Lohorasp, issuing from 
his cloistered retreat, at the head of a few faitliful followers, in vam 
attempted to stem the deluge of Barbanans, nho were spreading 
desolation through tlie sacred city He fell early in the unequal con- 
test , and, no obstaelc then remaining to obstruct liis march, Aigiasp 
pressed on uitli his victonous army into the centre of Persia, uherc 
so great a panic had seized tlie Persians, that tlie prudent Ilystaspes 
did not think it proper to make an immediate attack upon him 
lie suffered him to waste his strength in long and fauguing 
marches and in attacks on fortified towns, which daily diminished 
his numbers Then (at the umted request of the nation, who 
loudly called for his release) liberating his son Asfendiar from 
confinement, he sent him, witli a fresh and jKiwcrful army, against 
troops emaciated by fatigue and tliinncd by disease Tlie attack 
was made with such irresistible impetuosity that tlie Turanian army 
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was compelled to make its retreat- out of Persia with more rapi- 
dity than they had advanced into it, and weie driven with great 
daughter. beyond the limits of the northern mountains. 

It' was now evident that Asia could not, at the same time, hold 
two monarchs of such power and military spirit as Hystaspes and 
Argiasp ; the entire subjugation, or rather extirpation, of the latter 
was therefore determined on in the court of Peisi^i, and Asfendiar 
only paused on the Scythian frontier ,to get his aimy reciuited 
among the hardy race of the ancient ^Bactrians. - Having ob- 
tained those recruits, and being joined by his elder brother Bashu- 
ten, sent by Hystaspes, and with powerful leinforcements from 
the heart of Persia, these detei mined wariiois pursued .the fugi- 
tive monarch over the wide champaigns and rugged forests of the 
Tartarian deseits, till they compelled him and his whole court 
at length to take shelter in one' of- the strongest fortresses he pos- 
sessed, in a remote part of his dominion. As, on the sack of 
Balkh, Argiasp had seized and sent captive into Turan the sisters 
of Asfendiai, and as these constantly attended the court, it was 
necessary to make use of stiatagem to procure the return of 
die piincesses without injuiy : Asfendiar, dieiefore, himself boldly 
undertook and successfully accomplished an expedition of great 
hazard for dieii rescue. To the fortress in questioir, says Mirkhond, 
theie lay open only thiee roads. The' first, plain, and easily passa- 
ble by caravans, with plenty of fine pasture on each 'side' for cavalry; 
but withal so long arid ciicuitous diat -it would require several 
months for an aimy to-approalch -the city by that avenue-: to this 
road' was necessaiily confined the march of the gre^f body of the 
Pei Sian aimy and the heavy' baggage. - The second’ road 'was ex- 
tremely steep and lugged, 'and impassable^by cariiriges; but, at die 
same time,^ so direct, that, in ^a -month,- at farthest^' the foitiess 
might be leached. The third was still’ hearer, but lay through 
woods and morasses, and over mountains covered 'with snow. The 
second of these roads was .diat -oh which a large selected body 
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of cavalry, with Bashuten at , their head, was ordered Ito advance 
with all possible cclenty On thej third road, Asfendiar determined 
to force his way tlirough every, surrbunding obstacle on the se- 
cret expedition which he, meditated After unfolding his plan 
to his brother Bashuten, , Jie set off from llie Persian T camp with 
seven other noblemen disguised as merchants, carrying with them 
jewels and odier, valuable commodities, small of size, but m great 
request at the courts of Asia Under tins disguise, which was a, 
sure passport m the East, where commerce has ever been so highly 
respected, they passed through the hostile camp, and arrived safe 
and unsuspected at the city adjoining to that tortress Here tlie 
splendor of tlie jewellery and other articles of traffic winch they 
had brought attracted general notice, and tlie fame of tlieir ar- 
nval soon reached tlie court, at a period when kings tliemselves 
did not indignantly disdam sometimes to assume the honourable cha- 
racter which these strangers bore But their pnncipal recommen- 
dation to royal notice was tlie alleged plea of having been driven 
from the Persian dominions hy the tyranny and extortions of its 
monarch, from whose barbarous exactions they professed to have 
lied for protection to tlie court of Turan Presents of high value, 
the usual tribute on supplicaung tlie patronage of tlie despots of 
Ana, accompanied this address, and by degrees these mcrcantde 
strangers grew into such high far our at tlic court of Turan, and 
so far had tlie di^iscd Asfendiar wrought himself into the con- 
fidence of Argiasp, that a sumptuous banquet ivas prepared by 
the king for tlic princely adventurer After a certain period, 
when he thought the Pcnian forces had amved near enough 
to execute tlicir commission, he obtained permission, in return, 
to provide an entertainment, suitable to the high dignity of the 
guests, for the whole Turanum court, m an extensive meadow 
adjoming the city On that daj, the king, his family, tlic cap- 
luc princesses, and all the attendant officers of state, presuming 
that the invading armj was suil at a great distance from tlio scene 
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of their festivity, resigned , themselves to the unbounded joys of 
the banquet; but the numerous fires kindled all over the plain, 
by which tliat banquet was prepaied, in addition, peihaps, to signals 
like our lockets, thrown into the aii, which we know to have been 
immemoiially used in the campaigns of Asia, were ..le diiecting 
flames that lighted the Persian cavalry from the woody ambuscades 
in which they lay hid to vengeance and to glory, if, indeed, true 
glory can ever really be united ^^ith sentiments of vengeance. At 
that luminous signal, the 'impetuous phalanx of Peisia buist forth 
fiom their retreat, and, while one part suriounded the field, and 
all the avenues that led to the city and foUiess, the otlier part 
acted the bloody office of executioners to the assembled nobles 
and tenified citizens. Asfendiar himself, at the head of his seven 
heioic comrades, and now arrayed in a different attire from that of 
merchants, having fiist secured his sisters, and sent them back 
under a strong guaid to Peisia, along the road by which the cavalry 
had arrived, with his own hand slew tlie unhappy soveieign of 
Turan ; while those in his train devoted to piomiscuous slaughter 
the principal grandees of his couit. The chief booty obtained, 
says oui historian, on this memorable occasion, was a throne of 
gold, set with precious stones, of exquisite workmanship, and a 
white elephant. These he sent into Persia as presents to his fa- 
ther, and followed tliem himself as far as the mountains of Cau- 
casus, whither we shall presently return to him, after detailing 
anothei important event of this reign materially connected with 
the subject of our history, and prominently conspicuous in the an- 
cient annals of Asia.^ 

In the introductory work,*f when speaking of tlie ancient com-' 
merce carried on between India and Persia, I had occasion to ob- 
serve, that the latter nation, from the earliest periods, were equally 
restrained, by the precepts of religion and the dictates of policy, 

* Mirkhond Hist. sect. i6, f See Indian Antiquldes, vol.vi. p. 406. 
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from engaging in maritime expeditions The element of water, not 
lets than that of fire, was the object of their superstitious veneration , 
and, whde that superstition made them shudder at the idea of pol- 
luting It themselves, by any species of filth, thrown from vessels, 
the dread of mvasion fiom a quarter m which they were so defence- 
less induced them Co prohibit the entrance of foreigners into their 
dominions, by any mantime inlet, under penalties extremely n- 
gorous. To render that event impossible by the channel of their 
two great nvers, the Tigris and the Euphrates, they effectually 
dammed up the moudis of those rivers witli immense engines, to 
rcmoie which dost Alexander, when his fleet, under the command 
of Nearchus, sailed, by the route qf the Persian Gulph, into Mesopo- 
tamia, no small portion of time and labour At length, roused to a 
sense of danger by the accounts brought to the court of Persia of the 
mantime genius of Greece, and of the great naval armaments fitting 
out m the vanous ports of that nation, their brave and aspiring neigh- 
bour, the Persian sovereigns broke through the fetters of tlieir ancient 
superstition, and, by the assistance of the Phoenicians, and even of the 
Greeks themselves, I mean the Ionic and Canan Greeks, constructed a 
nasy, and ploughed the forbidden ocean In tins new project, am- 
bition also had a considerable share, and it was a desire of ascertain- 
ing tlic exact point at which the Indus meets the ocean, as well as 
of cxplonng and conquering tlic western pronnees of India, that in- 
duced Darius to fit out at Caspatyrus, a city on the Indus, and in 
die territories of Pactyia, tlie modem Peccliely, the fleet so celebrated 
in history, of which he gave the command to Scylax, a Grecian of 
Carjandria, a city of Cana, and sent witli him others in whose nau- 
tical skill he placed an entire confidence, with express orders to 
sail down the current of that rppid nver, ddigcntly to observe the 
countnes that lay on either side of it, to enter the southern ocean 
bejond It, to coast along tlic Persian and Arabian shore, to enter 
the Red Sea b) the Straits of Babclmandcl, and, finally, sailing up 
that Gulpli, to land in Egjpt, at the same place whence Nccho, 
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king of Egypt, some time before, dispatched a, fleet of Phoenicians 
with orders to sail lound the coast of ‘Lybia,"^ and by that route 
return westwaid to the capital of Peisia. By Lybia our historian 
means, in general, Afiica, and the port Where they landed, was 
probably Aisinoe, situated on the extreme western point of the 
Giilph^ hear which the modem Suez stands. This tedious, and, for 
those days, hazardous, navigation, Scylax and his companions suc- 
cessfully accomplished in the thiitietli month from its commence- 
ment; and, ai living at the court of Susa with tlie desiied intelligence, 
animated tliat monaich to attempt the conquest of the western re- 
gion of India. This conquest, according to our historian, he after-- 
wards fortunately effected ; but he acquaints us with no farther par- 
ticulars concerning it. In his third 'book, however, enumerating 
the provinces subject to Peisia, which, under Daiius Hystaspes, are 
said to have amounted to twenty in nupiber, and the tribute derived 
from them, India ranks as one of them, and the tribute of the newly- 
conqueied province is stated at four thousand sjx hundred and eighty 
Euboic talents, amounting to nearly a thud pait of the whole le- 
venue of his other dominions, which' was fouiteen thousand five 
bundled and sixty Euboic talents, oi c£’2,807,437 sterling.-f* The 
Indian tiibute, he tells us, was paid m gold, while that of all the 
other satrapies was paid in silver. Herodotus is very paiticular in 
relating this fact; for, in one place, he expiessly declaies they paid 
six hundred talents in golden ingots', in anothei, that it was thiee 
hundred and sixty talents of gold, the number of die days of the 
ancient Persian year. The leason of the Indian tiibute being paid 
in gold rather than silver is properly assigned by Rennel, from the 
Ayeen Akbcry, that “ the eastern branches of die Indus, as well as 
some othei streams that descend from the nbrdiern mountains, an- 
ciendy yielded gold-dust.”J 


* Herodotus, hb. iv. p. 270. 


f Ibid, lib iii, p, 227, 
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As Ihu mantune expedition was entrusted to a Greek admiral, 
tlie account of it by a Greek writer is most likely to be cor- 
rect The Persian historian, however, makes little mention of it , 
he only observes, that Asfendiar, the son of Hystaspes, on his re- 
turn from the conquest of Turan, crossed the mountains of Cauca- 
sus, with mtent to survey the Indian Ocean, and compel the 
pnnces bordenng on the Indus to renounce idolatry and mbrace 
the rtformed Tcligton of Zeratusht • If this pnnce pursued his 
march so far southward as to reach tlie shore of Guzzurat, washed 
by the Indian Sea, his line of conquest must have been exten- 
sive indeed, and sausfactonly accounts for the laige annual tri- 
bute obtained by this vast acquisition of territory to the Persian 
croun most probably, however, the fleet m question attended 
the progress of tlie invading army, and, as much as possible, faci- 
litated its motions and assisted its operations 

Aldiough no did not think it necessary to enter into any par- 
ticular detail concemmg the events of tlie Ionian war, commenced 
at the beginning of this reign, because not immediately con- 
nected with those of the Indian history, yet, before we close our 
review of the life of Hystaspes, it is important to notice that bis 
dispute, or, ratlicr, tlie disputes of the governors who commanded 
in the distant provinces that bordered on Greece, with that war- 
like people, was tlie certain, though remote, origin of all those 
violent contests winch afterwards coniulsed tlie two states, and ul- 
timately terminated in tlie subversion of the Persian empire Tlie 
inimciise distance of the Grecian republics from the capital of Per- 
sia, from which they were separated by the great 1 auric range 
that runs through ^Vsia, and their apparent insignificancy as a na- 
tion, added to the endless feuds and jealousy that nged among 
themselves, would probably have for ever prevented their beco- 
ming an object of apprehension to tlie Persians, had it not been 
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for their gieat expeiience in maritime conceins and the restless 
ambition of some of their chiefs, whose intiigues or perfidy hi ought 
down upon them the vengeance of the satraps of Sardis. The 
greatei the exertions made by tlie Persians for the establishment 
of a navy, the more sensible did they become of the glowing 
power ef that republic, the moie feelingly did they lament their 
own inferiority on that ocean, upon which, as upon land, they' 
equally now aspiied at unconti oiled dominion. It was not, how- 
ever, the Greeks of the distant islands diat yet excited any vio-- 
lent sensation of alarm at the Persian court, it was tlie Greeks 
settled m the nearer distiicts of Ionia and j$lolia, whose history, 
or, at least, all of it that is impoitant to our subject to be i ela- 
ted, IS as -follows. — The rich and flourishing kingdom of Lydia, 
previously to its leduction, had eaily cherished, on its extensive 
coast, successive .colonies from Athens, ^Thebes, and the other gieat 
cities of Greece'; and these Asiatic- Greeks, firmly established and 
widely diffused over the western shore of Asia Minor, by assi- 
duously cultivating that commeice, for carrying on which they 
were so advantageously situated, at the^ time of tlie subjugation 
of Croesus, had arrived at no inconsiderable height of splendor 
and power. In die overwhelming violence,' however, with which 
the weight of the Persian power descended upon that region of 
Asia, distinction was lost, and subordinate states and interests in- 
gulphed. Lydia became a province of the Persian empire, and 
the Greek lepublics of Ionia, dependent upon it, after a resolute, 
but ineffectual, resistance to the generals oft Cyrus, - commissioned 
to effect the complete conquest of them, finally became tiibu- 
tary ,to the Persian monarch. In the next reign, Cambyscs, do- 
ling his frantic Egyptian expedition, (if, in fact, it ever took 
place,) derived the greatest advantage from the assistance of the 
Gieeks of Ionia and Caria, who, with singular deviation from 
those principles of liberty and independence on which the Greek 
republics were originally founded, had enlisted as auxiliaries in his 
VOL. ii. A a a a 
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own army and that of Prammetichus, hu adversary, and were 
the means of affixing, in future, on all their successors, ithe dis- 
graceful title of mcTcciumes Nor was his land-army alone re- 
cruited from the Greeks of that district , they funushed him also 
with a considerable navy, towards effecting tlie purpose of his 
expedition Durmg the early penod of the reign of Hystaspes, 
the Ionian Greeks continued uninterruptedly to pursue Uie, same 
rapid career of wealth and commerce, and rose so high in na- 
val renown that all the islands of the jEgean-Sea either' felt or 
trembled at their power Instigated, at length, by some danng chie6 
of their own nation, and some disaffected Persian nobles, exiled from 
the court, confiding on their decided supenonty m naval con- 
cerns, and relying on the vigoroiis support of the other repub- 
lics of Greece, they endeavoured to wrest the whole of that 
rich satrapy from the hands of the Persians The result of this 
bold project, and of subsequent very spirited efforts to accom- 
plish it, proved very different from what their sanguine expet- 
tationJ had predicted, and what in fact the bpldncss of tlie de- 
sign mented , for, though the Athenians, enraged at sOme recent 
insults received from the court of Sardis^ joined them with a 
considerable naval force, (the more cautious Lacedaemonians re- 
fusing to have any share in the war,) and though Sardis itself 
was taken by the united forces, and the gtcater part of that ce- 
lebrated capital burnt , yet the tnumph of the Glecians was but 
temporarj, and their total overthrow, which followed almost im- 
mediate!), under the walls of EpheSus, ' served only, for the pre- 
sent, to bind more firmly the Persian fetters on their Greek sub- 
jects of Asia Minor For Athens, and the other Greek confe- 
derates who assisted the rovoltcis^ a 'severer vengeance was meditated 
b) the conqueror, and tlie accidental burning of ‘Jardis was but 
a prelude to those more fatal flames by which tlio finest tem- 
ples and lofucst edifices of Greece were consumed, and Atlicns 
Itself, with other celebrated cities, Icrclled with the dusk Hy- 
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stapes, howevei, did not smvive this event long enough to in- 
flict that ultimate revenge : lie lived, indeed, to witness the de- 
solation of Eretria, one marked object of ''lii^’ implacable resent- 
ment, but he also lived to have the transports it occasioned ef- 
faced amid ,tlie pangs inflicted by the disgraceful defeat of his 
troops on the plain of Marathon, that disastrous plain on which 
tlie Persian eagles, for the fiist time, bowed the head in battle . 
to the rising genius of Greece.* 

Bah Am AN, tlie sou of Asfendiar, and consequently the grand- 
son of Gushstasp, is mentioned in the Oriental histones as the im- 
mediate successor of the latter on the throne of Persia. His 
Persian surname is Dirazdest, literally translated by the Greeks 
Max^o^ei^, or the Long -Handed, in which we have a just spe- 
cimen of the confused manner in which the Greeks have handed 
do,wn to us, in the order of succession, the names of tlie Per- 
sian sovereigns. This prince ought pioperly to be the Xerxes 
of tlie Greeks ; a name piobably derived from Shirshah. Sir 
William Jones -offers the only explanation which I have met 
with of. tins difficulty, when he says, “ Our chronologists place 
, the reign of Xerxes after Darius Hystaspes ; and he might, per- 
haps, have outUved both Lohorasp and his successor.’’^ He must, 
however, on this supposition, have flouiished to a wonderful o]d age, 
and, at all events, , is a very diffeient character from the youth- 
ful, aident, aspiring, Xerxes of tlie Greeks. Fiom his other name 
of Aideshir, often given him in Mirkhond, he is, most probably, 
the Aitaxerxes of their history. Miikhond, in Texeira, asseits, 
that his light hand and arm weie actually coiisideiably longer 
than his left ; but the judicious author above-cited thinks that 
-his title of Longiinanus metaphorically alluded to his extensive pow-' 
er. There certainly are not, in the Oriental writeis, as Mr. Rich- 
ardson has observed, any accounts, similar to those of tlie Gieeks,' 

f 

* Herodot. lib. vi. cap. 99-102. f Short Hist, of Persia, p 50 
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of the invasion of Greece by the plynads of Xerxes, or of tlio 
subsequent defeat of that monarch and the dispersion of' his in- 
numerable army and fleet. A ' defeat and Compelled retreat of 
such a disgraceful kind was not likely to become the theme of 
any cotemporary domestic historian in the despotic empire of A- 
sia , or, if tlie story n ere ever recorded by tlie Persian histone 
muse, may it not have perished with the archives of the state, 
and tlie other treasures of Persian literature, on the invasion of 
die Greeks, and amidst the flamea that consumed Persepolis? It 
IS impossible to conceive that Herodotus, who floiinshed so near 
diat penod, and doubdess bad his account from eye-witnesses of 
that dreadful catastrophe, could be deceived as to the leading cir- 
cumstances of a fact of such public notonety , *or to coincide 
with Mr Richardson m opmion, that the movements of a Per- 
sian general and the infenor army of a satrap, or several satraps, 
could be mistaken for the solemh march of Xerxes himself and 
the concentrated force of the whole Persian empifc Convinced, 
dicrefore, dial, in travelling over the page of Greek history, de- 
scribing this invasion, we are not wholly treading on fairy-ground, 
and diat, under whatever name, a monarch of the genidsfand cha- 
racter of Xerxes once sate on the Persian throne, I shall pro^ 
cced to connect die narratne of events before-desenbed, as ul- 
timately tending to the subjugation of India, by a conase re- 
capitulation of facts, which, though well known to every clas- 
sical scholar, cannot, consistently with the object of diis history and 
die informauon of the less learned, be entirely omitted 

Twice, m the preceding reign of Danus, had the small king- 
dom of Macedonia been compelled to pay to diat monarch the 
accustomed, but degrading, Inbutc of earth and taaler first, at 
the return of Danus from his Scythian expedition, when he 
appointed Megabazus commander-in-chicf of die forces m the 
western extremity of his empire, and who obtained that mark 
of homage to liis master from Amyntas, the reigning monarch , 
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secondly, after the Ionian revolt and conquest, when Maido- 
nius, the Persian satrap, led the first armament against the Gieek 
inhabitants of the islands of the i^^gean-Sea. That aimament, 
however foimidable, proved inefficacious as to its objegts, as well 
from a fuiious storm that dashed to pieces the gieatest part of 
the Persian fleet, when attempting to double the Cape of Mount 
Athos, as from an unexpected attack made by night on his army 
by the Brygian Thracians, who stormed his camp, not sufficiently 
fortified, slew a great number of his men, and, wounding Mar- 
donius himself, compelled him foi that season to relinquish the 
expedition. With the ensuing spring the design was renewed: an 
aimy and fleet more powerful, commanded by generals moie skilful 
and determined, were oidered to enforce on the Grecian republics 
the usual demand of earth and tuater from the haughty Peisiansj but 
the undaunted spirit of the insular Greeks could not brook the 
indignity to which the feebler government of Macedon had tamely 
submitted. At Athens and at Lacedfemon, when the heralds of 
Darius appeared publicly, to demand that proof of their submission, 
the general indignation was so extreme, tliat, at the one place, 
amidst the execrations of the people, they weie thrown into a deep 
ditch, and at the other into a well, and, in the firm language 
of free-born men, told there to collect the requiied earth and 
water.* A sense of the danger tliat now threatened all Greece 
put an end to the debates which had previously, foi many ages, 
agitated those rival republics, and united them in one firm body 
against the common enemy. The glory, however, of Maiathon’s 
pioud day was reserved solely- for Miltiades and his daring A- 
thenians, who, in number scarcely ten tliousand, defeated the 
- Persian army, consisting, accoidmg to the moderate computation 
of Cornelius Nepos, of one bundled diousand foot and ten thou- 
sand cavalry The disgrace ofi this defeat from so despised a 


• Herodotus, Ub. vi, cap. 49. 
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power was severely felt at the court of Susa, and stun^ Danus 
to the quick, who was then prepanng to march against Egypt, 
engaged in recent revolt He immediately ordered fresh forces 
to be levied throughout the whole extent of his empire, and, 
resigning to able generals the conduct of the war in Egypt, 
resolved to march in person against this rising competitor for mi- 
litary glory In the midst of these mighty prcparabons, he ex- 
pired , leaving his successor, whom the Greeks, we have seen, 
call Xerxes, animated with the same resentment, and ardently 
bent on the same means of accomplishing the deep-laid project of 
revenge. 

Tlie immense army, tliough doubtless greatly exaggerated, led 
by tins monarch into Greece , his cutting a passage through 
Mount Athos, if ever, in jeahty, accomplished , his telebrated 
double bridge of boats thrown over the Hellespont to connect the 
two continents of Asia and Europe , his repulse at Tbermopyla; 
by the daring valour of Leonidas and his immortal comrades , 
tlio plunder of Delphi , and the completion of his revenge by 
the capture and conflagraUon of Athens, together with the dis- 
graceful defeat of his fleet at Salamis, and the final ignominious 
retreat of this monarch out of Europe, have been too often the 
theme of admiring historians and enraptured poets to be dwelt 
on in these pages, inth which they are only collaterally con- 
nected Tliesc events, however, mark the beginning and gra- 
dual progress of that desperate contest for sovereignty, which 
could only be terminated by the utter destruction of the one or 
the otlicr poners at vanance It exceeds belief that the innu- 
merable arm} and fleet of Xerxes, the collected force of ex- 
hausted Asia, could bo intended to act solely against tlic petty 
soiercigntics of Greece, for die utter extermination of which a 
fourth part might have been well deemed amply sufficient. He- 
rodotus 15 of opinion that a more extensive project of conquest 
in the nestem regions of the world v/as in the contemplation of 
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Xerxes ; ^nd thus, perhaps, the resolute resistance of Leonidas and 
“his brave three hundred Spartans at Theimopylae might have 
proved the means of saving Italy and farthest Europe from ra- 
vage and desolation. It is deseiving of notice, that, wdiensoever 
the overbearing power of their Asiatic foes more severely pressed 
upon the Gieeks, the connecting ties between the confederated ' 
republics became moie firm and binding;' but, when that dan- 
ger was removed, the leading states were agitated with inces- 
sant feuds, and particulaily the great cities of Athens and La- 
cedasmon, who were involved in everlasting contests for superi- 
ority of dominion ; and, while they themselves spurned the op- 
piessive yoke of Peisia, in the true demociatic spirit, were con- 
tinually labouring to fix their own yoke on the neck of their 
weaker neighbours. Without this powerful incentive to union, 
perhaps the Grecian states would have continued for ever in 
their original insignificance and imbecility, the lesult of that dis- 
traction ; and thus, m some measuie, Persia may be" said to have 
created the very power that afterwards annihilated Jierself. 

It is impossible for any circumstance more stiongly to evince 
the jealous dread, which the couit of Susa at this time enter- 
tained of the lising power and amhifious views of Athens, tfian 
the conduct of Xeixes, in renewing, with' that power, after so 
public and disasti'ous a defeat, in the ensuing spring, those hos- 
tilities, which the re-assembling of his dispersed fences, still nume- 
rous and formidable, enabled him to carry on witli energy. Grown 
wise, however, fioni sad expeiience, Xerxes advanced not in per- 
son beyond the walls of Sardis. Mardonius was once more ap- 
pointed domtnander-in-chief ; but, before he stiuck tlie important 
blow which was intended to annihilate Greece, he was directed 
to hold out the' olive-branch of peace to the Athenians at least, 
at that time the inspiring soul of tlie vast confederated body. 
Little as Xerxes could reasonably flatter himself that tlie Atlie-' 
nians Would be duped by so shallow an artifice, intended, un- 
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der the mask of fnendship, to detach them from their allies and 
weaken the confederacy, the attempt was resolved upon, and, 
by the singular caprice of fortune, it was decided that an A- 
lexandcr, then king of Macedonia, should be the herald of the 
auspicious bdings, an Alexander should plead the oause of an 
Asiatic despot , an Alexander propose to nvet the chain of Per- 
sia on tlie prostrate neck of Athens The embassy was received 
at Athens with merited contempt, and the remembrance alone 
of the alhance and friendship that had subsisted, for many ge- 
nerations, between the two kingdoms of Athens and Macedon, 
preserved the royal messenger from obloquy and insult. Alex- 
ander, however, ne shall find, not long afterwards effaced the 
guilt of this liberticidal eonduct by an undertaking essential to 
the salvation of Greece , an undcrtakmg fraught with uncom- 
mon hazard, and executed with the most undaunted courage 

The proffered friendship of Persia, and her proposals of ample 
indemnification for expenses meurred and damages suffered du- 
ring the war, being thus disdainfully rgected by the Athenians, 
Mardonius immediately commenced his march for Attica Prom 
the distraction and jealousies, which, owing to the miserably de- 
fective, tliough imposing, political system of Greece, abll unhap- 
pily prevailed tlirough the several repubhes of the Peloponnesus, 
Attica was by no means provided wth a land-force adequate to 
oppose them, though tlieir fleet rode tnumphant m the surround- 
ing seas By rapid adianccs, Mardonius soon reached that ca- 
pital, uhicli, on Jus approach, was agam deserted by the inha- 
bitants, who took refuge m Salarais, where they could bo pro- 
tected bj tlic fleet till a sense of shame or of honour should 
rouse their tardy allies to hasten to their relief, and fulfil the 
sliphlalions bj which tlicy were bound to act witli vigour agamst 
the common foe The jwliuc Mardonius took advantage of 
their deserted situation, and again made proposals of accommo- 
dation, which were again indignantly rejected In consequence 
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of, tins obstinate refusal to break their solemn engagements, and 
listen to any terms whatever with the Persians, tlie enraged Mar- 
donius, who had hitheito spared Attica and its new-rismg capi- 
tal, commanded a geneial plunder of the country, and once more 
devoted to destruction that ill-fated city. At length the Spar- 
tans, saciificing mistiust and jealousy to a sense of the common 
dangei that impended over Greece, sent olf Pausanias, with a 
body of forty thousand men, including lielots, to their aid ; and 
these, in their* march, being reinforced by otlier Greek confede- 
rates, and finally forming a junction with the Atlieman forces at 
Eleusis, proceeded to offer immediate battle to the enemy, Mar- 
donius, after ravaging Attica, had retired from that countiy, and 
drawn up his numerous forces on the wide champaign of Boeotia, 
so favouiable to the opeiations of cavaliy, ever the glory and piin- 
cipal dependence of a Persian army. The celebrated and de- 
cisive battle of Plat^a was the consequence, in which Mardonius 
was slain, and the Persian camp stormed and plundered of inesti- 
mable booty. This dreadful overthrow, being followed, on the 
evening - of the very same day, by the spirited attack made hy 
the Grecian naval force on the Persian entrenched camp and fleet 
near the promontory of Mycale, on the coast of Ionia, whose " 
inhabitants, long grown impatient under the Persian despotism, 
had broke out into general revolt, an attack in which the 
whole navy of Persia was burnt, put an end to all futuie inva- 
sions of Greece by the Persians, who never aftei wards dared 
to appear on this side the Hellespont. Xerxes, in every instance 
baffled and defeated, returned precipitately to Susa, impressed 
with humbler notions of the invincible power of the great king 
than he left it ; and found how little avail, in the field, are 
myiiad bands of slaves, who fight for hiie, when opposed to 
free-born men, who combat for virtue and independence. In 
the hurry of his departure, however, he forgot not to make a 
giand sacrifice at the shrine of tlie national religion ; for, he is- 
voL. II, B b b b 
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sued positive orderB for all the temples, throughout the Greek 
settlements m Asia that yet remained in subjecUon to hun, to 
be burned and i levelled, i which was ngidly performed m every 
instance except that of the magnihcent fane of Diana' of Ephesus • 
The reader wiU now no longer remain in doubt as to the real 
cause of the total afence or suppression of the Persian annals 
concerning this rejgn and its disastrous events those events, how- 
ever, are faithfully recorded by an lustonan whose fame bid^ 
fair to be eternal, and on the elegant medals and sculptured 
monuments of Greece, which, preserved with pious care in the 
cabinets of taste, and saence, probably will only perish with the 
wreck of nature The rapid and disgraceful retreat of Xerxes 
from his western frontier only served to inflame the courage and 
persevenng ardour of the Athenians, to wrest from his control 
tlic remainder of the Greek cities and islands subject to his au- 
tlionty in Asia Minor and Europe With the united exerbon of 
tlio confederated fleets, under the command of Cymon, the son 
of the great Miluades, a soldier equally daring and discreet, in 
a senes of brilliant successes on both tlic Grecian and Phceni- 
cian coasts, this was cfi^ually pcrfdrmed , and a largo addition 
* botli of domain and of revenue was thus obtained to Atliens,ithc 
head of tliat confederacy Their poslcnty,i unfortunately, as tlic 
page of Athenian history shews, did not bear die gale of prosperity 
mth die same noble equanimity with winch dicii* fadien had 
braibd the rude storm of adversity Tliey soon grew haughty to 
their Greek allies and tyrannical to die conquered countnes hence 
sprang that eternal jealousy, between them and ihcir Spartan n- 
vals, which kindled the dreadful Peloponnesian war,i and fully 
reicngcd Pcnia b) deluging the cities of Greece mth 'die blood, 
of her most illustnous progenj i 


• II'Todoc cap, C^toc ubi tspn. 
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To return to Balwman, or Ai deshir, in whose reign, doubtless, 

' that of the former monarch has been swallowed up, he is repre- 
sented ,hy Mirkhond as, a prince remaikable for strict justice and 
his zealous attachment to the Magian religion, as the leformei of 
many abuses, and the lepaiier of many noble structures ruined 
by the lapse of time or tlie violence of war. He was also re- 
markable .for his unbounded hospitality, constantly affiiming tliai 
no door ought to be shut in the palace of a prince.'* He is said, 
by his generals, to have made conquests in Syiia and Palestine; 
but not a woid occuis in Miikhond concerning Greece; except a 
remaik confiiming tlie accounts of our western chronologers, that 
Hippociates and Demociitus, philosopheis of that countiy, flou- 
rished in 'this reign, and tliat their works, ^ylth those of Plato and 
Sociates, are well known to the learned of the Peisian nation. He 
is said to have killed by stiatagem the formidable Rostam, who had 
lebelled and made himself independent in the provinces of Se- 
jestan and Cabul : but this, we have observed, must be a mis- 
take, or Rostam, m that case, must have lived to four' bundled 
yeavs of age. A descendant only of tlie mighty chief of that name 
can he alluded to by the Peisian annalist.-f 

Prom Xerxes (or, rather, the last-mentioned Ardeshir) to the 
reiga of Darius, tlie younger, under whom the fatal Macedonian' 
invasion took place, accoiding to the Persian annals, only two sove- 
reigns swayed the Persian sceptre. These were Homai and her son 
Darab, and neither of these are recorded to have had any paiticular 
^ inteicouise, either in the way of friendship, or hostility, with India, 
which probably continued, during this long interval, to lemain un- 
disturbed and m its ancient state of tiibutary subjection. For tlie 
sake of connecting,, however, tlie Persian, Greek, and Indian, his- 
tory of this important period, and on the presumption that the 
Gieek historians are worthy of ciedit in their nariation of facts, 

f Ibid p. 74, and Sir William Jones’s Short Hist, of Persia, p. 52 
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■which either the policy of the Persian historians may have con- 
cealed, or of which, if recorded, every vestige was swept away du- 
ring the long troubles that convulsed Persia to its centre, — urged, I 
say, by these motives, I shall reghlate this part of the history by 
the accounts that have descended to us from classical writers con- 
cerning the order of succession of the Persian sovereigns, and take 
a rapid review of the pnncipal events that contimied to increase the 
rooted liatred of the two former nations till tliat dreadful catastrophe 
took place I ‘ 

The advantageous terms which die valour of Cymon, the Atheruan 
general, had extorted from Artaxerxes at the conclusion of the 
former war, amounting to an absolute renunciation on the side of that 
monarch of every claim on any part of the Grecian territory, had se- 
cured permanent tranquillity to Greece from that once-dreaded 
quarter • But tlic unceasing jealousy and coptest for power which 
agitated tho'C turbulent republics, and particularly the two leading 
stales, unfortunately gave birth, as was before observed, to tlie Pelo- 
ponnesian war, in which the strength of tlie contending parties be- 
coming at lengtli nearly exliaustcd, each of those states, ■with a 
policy as narrow as the meanness was despicable, made urgent 
applications to Persia for warlike assistance agamst tlie other It 
docs not appear, however, that the Persians were at all anxious to 
renew their connection with a people from whom tlicy had already 
suflered so severely That war was considerably advanced before any 
attention was shewn to the application, it was almost finished before 
any cficctual assistance was sent, and then it ■was sent, not to Athens, 
the ancient determined foe of Persia, but to Sparta, her ambitious ri- 
val In tbc mean time Ardcsliir, or the first Artaxerxes, dj mg, Da- 
rab, or Danui Aothos, that is, the Sastord, succeeded to tlie vacant 
throne This was the son of that Queen Homai, a word in Persian 
signifying the bird of Paradue, who is said by the Persian wnters 


• TincTitUH, K, i. p.5« rintirelun VIu Crmotx 
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to have reigned during his minoilty, which he is said to have passed 
in exile from her and her court, having been exposed, as soon as 
horn, in consequence of the predictions of the seeis, who calculated 
his nativity, that he should' bring an infinity of evils on his country. 
“ The Eastern writei's tell us,” says Sir William Jones, “ that he 
was exposed by his mother, like the Hebrew law-giver, on a river, 
which, by its rapid current, carried him to the habitation of a dyer, 
who knew him to be a child of high birth by the trinkets which 
adorned his cradle; that he was educated by this honest man, who 
sent him to the wars, where he distinguished himself in fighting 
against the Greeks; that, being introduced to the queen as a brave 
youth, slie knew him again by the jewels which he wore, and 
which his reputed father had restored to him.”^ Sir William 
brands this story as an Eastern lomance, the predictions being 
supposed to have reference to the invasion of Alexander, which, in 
fact, took place under a later Darius. The astrologei's who made 
them might possibly have meant by them to excuse the rashness 
and impolicy of Darius,' by imputing the disasters of his reign to 
the stern inevitable decrees of destiny. I have transcribed it on pur*- 
pose that the reader may again observe; m this Legend, the usual 
magnified difficulties which the Asiatic wi iters are habitually addicted 
to represent as surmounted, in their infancy and youth, by great 
personages celebrated in Eastern annals. The whole seems nothing 
more than a lepetition of those undergone by Creeshna and the 
great Cyrus. The new prince, named Darab,' or Dara in Persian, 
began his reign with an appearance of vigour and prompt decision 
that marked the ancient kings of Persia, not without a considerable 
portion of biilhant success in the field against the i evoked provinces 
of Media, Arabia, and Egypt, whose inhabitants seemed inclined to 
take advantage of the debilitated state of the empire and the in- 
experience of the monarch, entirely to shake off their dependance 


^ Short Hist, of Persia, p 53. 
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on Persia • In either circumstance they were deceived, -^1or did 
the principals of the Grecian commonwealth less eflfectually ampose 
upon themselves, nhen they conceived that a power which had 
recent!} expenenced such a humiliating reverse of fortune, from 
their joint exertions, would heartily join vvitli cither to effect the 
complete reduction of the otlicr The expenence of half a century 
had taught the coprt of Susa thatitlie Grecian i states were then 
only not formidahle to Persia when she ivas distracted rath internal 
dissensions, and to keep their passions in ferment, and their re- 
spective interests and powers so properly balanced against each 
other, tliat neither side, if it were possible, should materially pre- 
ponderate, would be the line of sound policy for her invariably to 
pursue Such appear to have been the constant maxims that swayed 
the two predecessors of Danus Nothos, and such was tht wise conduct 
of the satraps of Sardis, till the unfortunate penod when the joungcr 
CyruSi to the inexperienced ardour of early youth, was mvested rath 
the command of that important province, with positive orders, which 
his impetuous disposition scarcely needed, by calling forth all the 
Resources of that nch satrapy to destroy that equipoise, and se- 
cure to LacedTmon a deaded supenonty over Athens The result 
was, what might easily have been foreseen The orders, if ever in 
reality given, (for, doubts may very reasonably be entertained,) were 
a disgrace to the policy of the hitherto cautious court of Susa The 
Peloponnesian war, stained as it was with the blackest perfidies and 
the most barbarous massaercs on cither side, through tlie influence of 
Persian gold, coded in the complete subjugation of Athens But 
this important cicnt, while it crushed the ancient and sworn foe of 
Perna, exalted its antagonist to that height of glory and power, 
which in the end would have undoubtedly proved fatal to tlicir 
protectors, had they not resorted to the very same means as before 
for diiiding, and consequently weakening, the adthonty which they 

• 'nmcydjdcf, Gb.n. cap. 15 — Diod, Sic, Eb,)dH. p. i6o. 
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dreaded; and had tliey not'squandeied tlie treasures of Sardis in the 
profusest bribery, and conquered Agesilaus, as he himself confessed, 
with an army not of thirty thousand men^ but of thirty thousand 
darics. 

However deficient we may be in authentic Persian records to 
guide us thiougli the train of events that distinguish the present 
period of llieir empire, it is foitunate for tlie credit of history that 
we have the advantage of referring, as we proceed, for the truth of 
the extiaordihaiy facts i elated in it to two Greek writers of the 
highest honour and veiacity, who were successively eye-witnesses 
of the facts which theii pens describe, and on whose relation we can 
rest with the fullest confidence, — Thucydides and Xenoj3hon. The 
former was as distinguished for his abilities as a piofonnd politician 
and statesman as for his elegance and authenticity as an historian: 
the latter attended the younger Cyrus in that memoiable, but fruit- 
less, expedition to the plains of Babylon, which his pen so elegantly 
relates, and which, as still farther inflaming the hatied of the two 
nations, it is necessary for us cursorily to notice. The despotic 
cruelty with which that haughty young piince acted in his satrapy 
of Saidis, added to his assumption of honours scarcely less than 
imperial, occasioned his recall to the court of his incensed father, 
wheie, however, the unbounded influence of Parysatis, h iff mother, 
ovei Darius, piocuied not only his pardon, but a bequest in per- 
petuity of the government which he had relinquished. During his 
stay at Susa, Darius Nothos died, and was succeeded by the second 
Aideshir, the elder brother of Cyrus, called by the Greeks, fiom 
his uncommon stiength of memory, Artaxei*xes Miienion.^ The 
liolenl temper and ambition of the piince urging him to make an 
attempt at once on the life and throne of the new monaich; on the 
foitunate discoveiy of the conspiiacy almost at the moment when it 
was to have been executed, Cyius was seized and condemned to 
death for the intended fratricide; but heie again parental affection 
inteifeicd in his behalf, and he was not only pardoned, but, with 
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glanng impolicy, sent to take possession of the government be- 
queathed him by his deceased fether The soul of Cyrus, instead of 
overflowing with gratitude to so benevolent a king and brother, 
was inflamed with revenge at the design of taking away his justly- 
forfeited life, and, immediately on his arrival at Sardis, his rage 
broke forth m a secret and cautious, but most malignant and de- 
tenmned, project to usurp tlie throne, and sacrifice to his vengeance 
a too lenient brother 

The preparations made by Cyrus, both by sea and land, for this 
important undertakmg, accordmg to the accurate and elegant ac- 
count of the historian Xenophon, who beheld them, nere of an ex- 
tent and magnitude adequate to the bold design The nliolb of the 
maritime provinces of his satrapy were compelled to fiimish an am- 
ple supply of ships and men, which were put under the direction of 
Tamos, an Egyptian well skilled m naval affairs , while a powerful 
additional fleet, under Pythagoras, sailed from Sparta to join the 
naval force collected on the coasts of Asia. This fleet was intended 
to ane the coast of Ciliaa and other mantime provinces, through 
which their progress lay, and cause a diversion of the forces which 
might be sent to oppose tlieu- march by land By land, an army of 
a hundred thousand of the choicest regular troops, fit for such an 
arduous enterpnze, w ere assembled, and tlio command of them gi- 
\en to Persian officers, in whose courage and attachment Cynis 
knew he could confide but, what was, at tliat time, of far more 
consequence in a land-engagement, a band of determined Greeks, 
to the amount of thirteen tliousaiid, were assembled from all the 
states in alliance with I.accdT:mon, and marched, in a firm pha- 
lanx, under the command of Clcarchus, a general equally renowned 
for pohc) and \alour Tidings of these formidable preparations soon 
rcaehed the court of Susa, but the artful satrap contnved to quiet 
the apprehensions to which they naturally gave nsc by solemn assu- 
rances that they were intended partly to reduce Tliracc, and partly 
to repel the aggressions of Tissaphcmcs, a neighbourmg satrap at cn- 
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-inity with Cyius, and against whom Ife insidiously prefeiied the 
loudest complaints of treacheiy and rebellion. 

As It was, at that period of its debilitated authoiity, the wretched 
policy of tlie Peisian court to encouiage peipetual disputes between 
the goveinois of the distant piovinces, with a view ta incapacitate 
them foi ’ engaging in projects of higher ambition, foi some time 
Arlaxeixes continued without alaim, though not without suspicion, 
at the repoits of the increasing numbers that daily flqcked to the 
standaid of his peifidious brother. At length Tissaphernes, con- 
vinced of the leal designs of his rival, set olF with .all speed fiom 
Miletus to the impeiial residence, and gave such indubitable pi oofs 
both of his own innocence and of the treason of Cyius, as induced 
- Daiius immediately to take the field with a great army, tliat he 
might be prepared to meet the danger that threatened his throne 
and life. ' Having drawn out his forces on the spacious plains of 
Cunaxa, in the piovince of Babylon, where the Peisian cavalry, 
still formidable in battle, could act with ’most effect, he there fixed 
his camp, and waited with dignified composure the awful day that 
was to establish, or annihilate, his just claim to the thione of Persia 
against the mtiigues and usurpation of his turbulent and aspiring 
biothei. 

Cyrus, in the mean time, was advancing to the Babylonian teiii- 
tory, by long and lapid marches, at the' head of an army of which 
Cleaichus and the principal Peisian leaders alone knew the leal desti- 
nation. The incessant fatigues they endured, the mysteiious silence 
obseived in regard to the enemy with whom they were to contend, 
want of regular and sufficient pay, owing to the exhausted treasury 
of Cyius, together with numerous other nritating causes, lequiied 
the exertion of the most consummate policy joined to the most 
undaunted fiimness, in the geneial, to keep so vast and vaiious an 
assemblage of men from mutiny; and especially the Gieeks, who 
were several times on the point of disbanding. When, at length, 
aftei having passed the great Tauiic range, they had advanced so* 
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far as to make retreat scarcely practicable, and when the plunder of 
some of the wealthiest cities of Cilicia, and other rich satrapies m their 
way, had enabled him to discharge existing arrears, and promise a 
tonaderable mcrease of pay m future, the real object of the expedi- 
tion was announced to the army, and the immense spoil held out 
to them as their certam reward, added to the glory to be acqmred by 
success m so hazardous an expedition, not only reconciled the 
Greeks to the project, but animated them to push forward with 
ardour to its accomplishment. The native legions were at all times 
too much in the habit of paymg implicit obedience to the despotic 
injunctions of their chieftams to make the least demur or offer the 
smallest opposidon to the orders for marchmg to dethrone their 
pribce The vanous particnlars of this long and toilsome march, 
the battle of the contendmg aimies on the plain of Cunaxa in 
Assyria, the consequent death of Cyrus hunself, humed on by his 
impetuous spirit to brave mevitable deatli by rushmg on Artaxerxes 
in the midst of his body-guard, and still more desemng of 
notice, the celebrated retreat of the ten thousand Greeks, under the 
conduct of the brave and judicious general, who so elegantly and 
arcurastanUally relates it, are to be found in. the mteresting ddtails 
of the Grecian history of this penod They are solely mentioned 
here for tlie purpose of disUnctly marking the causes and progress 
of tliat fatal rupture, that long-continued cnrmty, between the two 
countnes, which finally terminated m the downfal of the Persian 
monarcln 
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CHAPTER III. 

T/?c, Persian- and Greek Ilisloii/ of iliis Peiiod combined, — 
The Effect tahich the celebrated JRetieat of the Ten Thousand, 
undei Xenophon, had on the futuie Conduct of Greece towards 
Pcisia, — Agesilaus. — The Peace of Antalcidas. — Pcisia 
increases the Number of foicign Meicenaries in her Aimy, and, 
by dividing, governs Giccee. — Papid Rise and Decline of 
Thebes. — - Philip, King of Macedon, gains a decided Ascen- 
dancy ovci the Rest of G? cece. — Pai tly by Bi ibcry, and partly 
by open Force, subdues them, — lie is chosen Generalissimo 
of the confederated Giccks against Peishi, — ~ Philip assassinated 
by Pausanias, — Escander, or Alexander, succeeds to his 
Throne, and exalted Station in the Aimy of Gieecc, — Peisian 
Accounts of Escander, and of his 'Motives for invading 
Persia, — Alexander ciosses the Hellespont. Visits Ilium. 

' Battle of the Granicus. — He subdues Asia Minor, — Battle of 
Issus. — - Alexander conqueis Syria, and exterminates the Tyiiam, 
— Mai dies into Egypt, — Builds Alexandiia. •— Visits the 
Temple of Jupitei H amnion. — Returns to' Asia, and lenews the 
. War, — The Battle of Arbela. -j- Death of Darius, -and 

Extinction of the Caianian Dynasty, 

\ 

The decided supeiiority which the disciplined valour of a small 
Greek aimy gave them ovei the eneivated myiiads of Peisia, was so 
Teffectually demonsHated by the important entei prise alluded to in the 
pieceding chapter-, that the Lacedasmonian government, now com- 
mitted in open hostility with thatof'Susa, leinforced the remaindei of 
.that invincible band, which had thus retreated undei Xenophon, with 
fresh troops, commanded by Agesilaus, a man equally eminent in the 
field of politics and of war, with positive orders not only "to emanci- 
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pate the AsiaUc Greeks wholly from die Persian yoke, but to carry 
on a vigorous and active war against the satrap who governed 
the distnets in which they lay Thrae orders -ivere immediately 
and successfully put in execution, in the first instance, against 
llssaphemcs, satrap of Sardis, who was defeated in a regular battle, 
ahd the plunder of his rich govemmentr afforded ample means 
of enlarging the sphere of operation, landi subjectmg that of 
Bilhynia, and others sull more remote from Greece • While 
Agcsilaus was pursuing diis victorious career, and on die point 
of carrying die war into the very heart of Persia, a storm, more 
fthirful dian ever had yet lowered over any city of-XJreece, was 
about to burst upon Lacedmmon The ill use she had made of the 
conquest of her once-haughty rival, and her almost boundless control 
over the other dependant states, bad operated, m conjunction with a 
picnuful diffusion of Persian gold, to arm against her, in one 
general confederaiy, all the mfenor republics of Greece, which, 
livith Athens at their head, were prepanng to take a severe revenge 
for die injunes inflicted by her tyranny The intrepid spint and 
deep pohtical wisdom of Agesilaus -were now become necessary 
to the very existence of his country, and he was recalled from the 
ardent pursuit of foreign glory to the domestic defence of all that 
nas dear to him as a hng and a -man But his return and exer- 
tion, diougb vigorous, were of little avail - it was now the turn 
of Athens once more to trnimph I he Laccdasmonian fleet being 
complctclj beaten at sea, by die confederated Persian and Athenian 
navj, under the able conduct of Conon, left Laconia open to die 
ravages of the enemy, and afforded opportunity to that patriot 
admiral to rebuild the long walls which had formed the glory 
and defence of Athens, but liad been demolished through the 
jealousy of her nval in the Peloponnesian war In die end, the 
constant and deqi laid policy of Persm, in regard to Greece, pre- 
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vailed, and both poweis impoverished and exhausted by incessant 
conflicts, in which foitunc alternately lavouicd the contending 
powers, were at length obliged to submit to a peace dictated by 
Peisia; that disgiaccful peace which bears the name of Antalcidas, 
the piojectoi of it, which, ho\\cvci necessary to Giccce in hei 
piesent debilitated state, and even sanctioned by the assent of 
Agesilaus himself, ccitainly icndeicd aboitivc all that commandei’s 
noble and lepcated eflbrts to libeiatc tiie Asiatic Giccks, and thiew 
them again at the feet of theii formci tyiants.' 

Dining the remainder of the long leign of Aitaxerxes Mnemon, 
by a continued adhciencc to the same line of insidious policy in 
regard to Greece, that is, by following the old maxim of dividing 
and governing^ altcinatcly dispensing biibcs and holding out me- 
naces, the great leading states weie kept pretty equally balanced 
against each other ; at least no such formidable confedeiacy against 
the Persian power,, as had more than once spread tenor even thiough 
the distant court of Susa, again appeared to interiupt its leposc. 
I-Ienceforwaid, too, a considerable band of Greek merccnaiies 
constantly ranged under the banneis of that crapiic, and were con- 
sfdeicd as the flower of its army. No less than twenty thousand, 
undei the command of Tphicrates, an Athenian geneial, attended 
this monarch shoitly after in his expedition into Egypt; and, though 
that expedition pioved unfortunate, the ’ miscairiage was by no, 
means to be laid to theii charge, but to the obstinate infatuation of 
Pharnabazus, the Peisian commalider. In fact, they seem ever to 
have 'Well deserved their pay, and fought with fidelity and zeal, a 
lemarkable instance of which occuired at the battle of Issus between 
Darius and Alexander; for, when the Persianjegions had given way 
in every, quarter, the Gieek meicenaiies alone stood their ground, 
even against the attacks of their invading countrymen; and, by 
their determined bravery, weie nearly lescuing the Peisian empire 

t — 
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from tliat gulph of destruction on winch it tlien verged It must be 
ownedk however, tliat this perpetual recruiUng of the Persian army 
nith Greek mercenaries, and this constant dependance upon them, 
m all important engagements, were the exU^me of impolicy, and gra- 
dually paved the way to the Grecian irruphon m the reign of their 
last ill-fated monarch The mercenaries retamed, indeed, per- 
formed witli fidelity their task, but thoSe, that were discharged at 
tlic cxpiraUon of the period for which they had enlisted, returned 
to their native country, impressed witli a perfect knowledge of the 
vices and luxury, and a rooted contempt for the im^iecilhty, of tlie 
Persian government. They diffused these sentiments widely through 
the Greaan states, and thus kept aliv? the favounte idea, secretly, 
but warmly, cherished among them, of repaying some Ume or other 
the visit ot Xcn.es, mfended to crush them collectively The 
Persians, on the other hand, uhde they saw and admired the 
steady bravery and exact discipline of the Grecian legions, neglected 
to improve their own by the brdliant example, but, on the contrary, 
knowmg that their overflowing treasures could always procure them 
foreign soldiers, suffered the vigour of their naUve troops to 
languish in inaction 

On tlic decease of Artaxerxes Mneraon, according to tlic Greeks, 
his youngest son, Ociius, ascended the tlirone through a torrent of 
kindred blood Tins Ochu«, ns has before been obsened, is un- 
known in the Persian records, for, he is not even mentioned by 
Mirkhond, and Sir M illiam Jones, in tins period of his concise 
Memoir, has tlic following obscrration — “There seems, m tins 
place, to be a chasm of many years in the annals of tlic Persians, 
for they saj nothing of Ardeshir, son of Dam, by Panzadeh, or 
Par) satis, wliosc brother Cyrus led the Greeks to Babylon, nor of 
the third Ardcsliir, whom our historians call Ochus., nor of Arogus, 
whose tnic name it has not been in my pow cr to discover Now , 
if we suppose, as we rcasonabi) ma), that these three kings reigned 
about twcnt)-onc years each, wc shall bring the reign of Dara the 
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younger to the year 337 before Chiist, \^lnch agree tolerably 
well with the chionologcrs both of Asia, and Europe.”- Of a 
monarch teiiible in vengeance, and tieacheious in friendship, like 
Ochus, ncithei Lacedaemon nor Athens courted the alliance, or 
daied in their weakened state to louse thericsenlment; especially as 
he was a formidable warrior, i and, in the beginning of his leign, 

1 educed botli Eg)^pt and Phoenicia, which had i evoked, once moie 
beneath the Persian yoke. Plis sanguinaiy leign was at length tei- 
minated by a death as violent, and toiments as painful, as any he 
had inflicted on tlie numeious victims of his undistinguishing 
fuiy.-f* 

The Egyptian slave Bagoas, who, in pious levenge for his muidcr 
of the god Apis,^, had compelled Ochus to diink the poisoned 
bowl, immediately laised to the vacant thione Aises, the youngest 
son of the deceased empeior; but this new pageant of royalty, being 
either not sufliciently callous in iniquity, or not compliant enough 
with his patron’s designs, was speedily assassinated. Dai ins Codo- 
mannus, a diiect d,escendant of Daiius Nothos, was then exalted, 
by this tyiannical arbiter of the fate of kings, to the impeiial 
honouis. The character of Darius is very differently diawn by the 
Peisian and Gieek histoiians; the foimer lepicsenting him as a 
seveic, cruel, and implacable, despot; the latter as a pi ince, mild, 
magnanimous, and amiable. J It is possible that chaiactei might 
have varied with his situation, and that misfortune awakened the 
viitues to which prosperity is unfavouiabje. He is allowed, how- 
ever, by both parties to have been a prince of great peisonal biavery 
and accomplishments, and it was to a happy exertion of foititude 
that he retained, even the few yeais he reigned, the possession of 
the Persian thmne ; for, according to Diodorus, when the pei- 
fidious legicide, fearing his independent spiiit, lesolved to dis- 


* Short Hist, of Persia, p. 54. 
J Short Hist, of Persia, p 56. 
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palch him as he had done Arses, and caused the fatal, but dis-- 
guised, potion, tliat was to mingle him with his predecessors, to 
be administered to his sovereign, Danus, appnzed of his vilJanj, 
ordered the traitor to be brought into bis presence, and there 
compelled him to dnnk the poison which he had prepared for 
himself* ' > _ 1 ^ 

Dunng these revolutions at Susa, the states of Greece were again 
convulsed with violenf internal dissensions, whpre a new competitor 
for the Eoicreign power had started up in Thebes, the hitherto- 
despised capital of Bicotia Widi the continued and obsnnate con- 
tests, however, tliat immediately followed between tlic Laced-emo- 
nian and lAthenian states, or rather the greater part of confederated 
Greece iWith tliat aspirmg republic, rapid in its exaltation, and 
not less rapid m its decline, the History of Indiit could hate no 
possible concern, had not Philip, tlie fatlier of its destined con- 
queror, been brought up under Epaminondas, its invincible 
general, and instructed by him in the pnnciples and practice of 
that military science, which he afterwards so effectually and 
fatally employed, in conjunction mtli the blackest perfidy, tlie 
deepest dissimulation, the profuscst b'nbery, by means of the gold 
mines at Philippi, and in defianee of the fulminating eloquence 
of Demosdicncs, to subixirt the liberties of all Greece When that 
event was effected bj a senes of events, the consideration of which 
IS foreign to our subject, the Macedonian monarch, whose am- 
bition disdained tlie limits set to Ins conquests by the surroundmg 
ocean, panted to display his genius on that nobler theatre, the 
conunent of Asia. Plattcrcd by tlie easy subjugauon of one 
empue, he ahead), in the comprehcnsiic grasp of his aspmng mind, 
meditated the dcsumction of anotlier and no object less mag- 
mficent lli-in the sceptre of Pcisia, weakened as fliat monarchy 
was by its i-ast extent, and undermined by the general corruption of 
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Ijoth governors and governed, seemed woithy of his boundless 
ambition. 

Greece, in a divided stated impressed Persia with no terror; 
united, she was dreadful and irresistable. Her present union, indeed, 
under Philip, was the result of constraint; and, though the means 
used by that politic prince to effect the general submission to his 
will through ' all its limits, which followed the decisive battle of 
Choronasa, ought ever to be spoken of in tlie strong repiobative 
language of Demosthenes, yet it cannot be denied that some 

I 

powerful commanding influence was necessary to cement the 
varying interests; and tliat, without it, the national energy could 
never have been fullyr concentrated, nor effectually directed to 
one focal point. The ancient ardour to levenge the invasion of 
Xerxes still glowed in eveiy Grecian bosom, inflamed by the 
accumulated injuries and oppressions experienced during neaily 
tliree centuries from the imperious satraps that piesided on her 
western frontier. Philip himself, in addition to the general incentive of 
glory and aggiandizement, pretended also private motives' of revenge 
for the assistance recently and avowedly given by the king of 
Persia to the besieged cities of Peiinthus and Byzantium.^ By 
means of his usurped authority, having convened a general assembly 
of the Amphyctions, he there procured' himself to be declared 
generalissimo of the Grecian forces to act against Peisia. Having, 
in this capacity, settled with the Amphyctionic body the quota 
of troops and money to be furnished by the respective states of 
Greece for that important expeditiob, he dismissed the assembly, 
and, retiring to Macedon, devoted his whole time and attention 
to insure success to the daring project; but, while Philip was thus 
eagerly engaged in planning the downfal of the Persian monaich, 
he himself- fell a victim to the private revenge of an insulted 
courtier, to whom he had neglected to render the essential justice 
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which atrocious guilt demanded • ^ iThe honour of subjugating 
Persia was tlierefore reserved for a son, uho, with his. dather’s 
genius and ambiuon,^ possessed ita mind superior to rtlic;'' baseness 
of fftud, a son, who, withnall thdiaumerolls faults -«hich dis- 
graced him, disdamed. to conquer by -irifej where the ^■orrf' proved 
ineffectual i ' it ^ - ll lajl _ r) cjti“ _ i r J il) ^ I !. j u 

During the extendbd 'penod ia!wTuch,the Maccdbniapukingdbm 
was holden m tnbutary chains by the-Persian -monarchs, there had' 
not beeniwanting one or twoistriking proofs how ill the sovereigns 
of the former brooked the-ansolence lof tlje latter, and,' fhough 
compelled to submit to their controf, how'smcerely attached they 
u'cre, at heart, to the great cause of Greece andlhberty The first, 
a very violent one mdeed,(was giveniinithe rei^ of Amyntas, the 
ninth sovereign of Macedbma, and gven too by ani Alexanukh, 
a name fatal to Persia frorni the begnnmg' When, in the reign of 
the first Darius, the Persian general, Mardonius, was on his return 
from the conquest of Thrace, he dispatched seven noblemen, 
officers of high rank m his array, to demand from Amyntas tlie 
usual tribute of earth and toater, as an acknowledgement of tlie 
submission of tbc people whonthe governed t6 the great king The 
ambassadors were respectfully received, and magnificently enter- 
tained the requifed itnbutci also, witli) wliatcv'cr reluctance) was 
granted At a banquet purposely provided for his Persian guests, 
Amyntas was requested, m the hour of high festivity, to mtroduce 
the women of tlie palace, a custom consistent enough with tlie 
luxury of Persian manners, but by no means compatible with the 
strictness of those of hlaccdonia Amyntas, however, fearful of 
gnng offence to the formidable power whom tliey represented, 

I I I ' I j 

• The dlijoHmj itorjr of tit ihoied P^unnUi ii told ir IcojUi li tie i6th book of 
Diodonui Lot then^h thit onredicttcd gnerwee wu the alleged cmi* of tbe marder, of 
PhlEp u probably wu not tbc real one tvhtcb may, with more jiutkc be refentd to tbo 
iteret macHnatlooj of the jeatont court of Ptnia which had tit emlitarkl fat ctxry dty 
of Greece 
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indulged them in their desire, and the ladies were commanded to 
join the company. Their exquisite beauty, added to the spaikling 
wine^ so far inflamed his Peisian guests, tliat they immediately 
proceeded to violate hospitality by the most indecorous treatment 
of the princesses. This being observed, with lage and indignation, 
by tlie young Alexandei , his sOn, he contrived some excuse for the 
women to withdraw,' and, in the mean time, caused an equal num- 
ber of handsome youths to be dressed in women’s apparel, and 
armed with concealed poniards. When the intoxicated Peisians 
demanded the return of the illustiious females, these youths were 
admitted, who, the instant they began to repeat their indecent 
freedoms, fell upon them with their poniards, and laid them 
prostrate at their feet. By an exertion of consummate policy on 
the part of Alexander, the afiair was hushed, and the kingdom 
saved from that inevitable destruction which must have attended 
the discovery.'^ It was this very ' Alexander, indeed, who after- 
wards became the herald of tlie message sent by Mardonius, after 
the disgraceful flight of Xerxes, alluded to in the preceding chapter; 
and insidiously intended to separate Athens from the general 
confederacy of which she was not only the head, but the inspiring 
soul. ' This message, it is fair to conclude, was undertaken by com- 
pulsionc; but he shortly after assumed a. conduct more consonant to 
his name and the true interests of his kingdom, in which we And a 
second proof of the radical antipathy of the Macedonians to their 
Asiatic masters. In the dead of die night, immediately previous to 
the battle of Platasa, so fatal to Maidonius and his army, Alexander, 
at that time following the Persians as a compelled ally, mounted his 
horse, and, iiding to that part of die Grecian camp which‘the 
Athenians occupied, unfolded to Aristides, their geneial, the plan of 
attack intended to. be made the next day by Mardonius on the 
Giecian hues; he' mentioned this attack as the lesult of necessity 
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from the exhausted state of the magazines, no longer adequate to 
the supply of so vast an army , if that attack should be prevented by 
any unforeseen circumstance, he encouraged them not to retire 
from their present advantageous position Tie added; ithat his affinity 
and friendship to the Greek nationjled him tlius to hazard his life 
and kmgdom in itheir cause, and he confided m their gratitude, 
should they prove victonous, to attempt the emancipation of 
Macedonia from the tyrandy which they themselves had so mag- 
nanimously disdained, an^ hitherto so succesdully resisted * These 
instances, and many others that might he adduced, of the impa- 
tience with which the Macedonians bore the j oke lof Persia seemed 
to me no improper mtroduepon to the particular detail of events jn 
the subsequent pages, which display their sUaiggles for tlie dominion 
of Asia , and indeed of the world itself, which then acknowledged. 
Asia for its master i 

Before ne enter on the Greek accounts of Alexandtr’s Persian and 
Indian conquests, it is necessary, since our histone march is properly 
on Oncntal ground, that we cuisonly notice from Mukhond, the 
Persian histonan, such relations as have been preserved for posterity 
in his page, professedly taken from the ancient archives of tlic 
nation, concerning the great Escander, as they denominated him- 
Romantic as they are, tlicy cannot, with propnety, be omitted 
It has been already observed, that the three monarchs, whom the 
Greeks represent as liavmg reigned in the interval between 
Danus Nothos and Codomannus, are not to be- met with m the 
Pcnian annals Their acts arc referred to Ardeshir, Homai, and the 
first Danus, and indeed witli no greater inconsistency than making 
the reigns of those prmces disproportionably long Codomannus is 
called by Mirkliond Darab, ike son of Sarab, and, with a new, it is 
presumed, to preserve thd lineal succession m the royal family of 
Persia unbroken, Escander himself is made out to have bcch the son 
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of Darab, by a daughter of Philip, or Filikous as they term him. 
With this prince, Darius is lepresented to have waged, in person, a 
successful war, to have compelled hini to pay a laige annual 
tribute, and afterwards, by way of cementing more closely the 
ties of national union, to have demanded of him this daughter, 
accounted one of the most beautiful women of her age, but whom, 
shortly after marriage, he leturned, when pregnant, to the court 
of Macedon, on the plea, that, with all her beauty, hei breath 
was too disgustingly offensive to permit her longer to share his bedi 
On this absurd story, it may be remarked, in the first place, tliat we 
read, in tlie Gieek historians, of no particular act of hostility that 
passed between any Persian sovereign and Philip, besides the 
former thiowing succouis into the' besieged cities of Perinthus and 
Byzantium; secondly, that it is highly improbable that the great 
KING would condescend to espouse the daughter of the petty sub- 
jugated sovereign of Macedon; and, thiidly-, if he had espoused her, 
that he would insultingly have, sent her back on any such fiivolous 
pretence. Besides, had this been tlie case, would the politic Alex- 
ander, ambitious of the Persian tlirone, have neglected, by public 
manifestos, to uige his hereditary claim ; or would he have paid that 
affectionate regard,, which, to his honour as a son, he even did pay 
to Olympias, not only when first disgracefully repudiated by his 
father, on account of imputed infidelity, but thiough life. 

Extravagant as they are; such are the Asiatic statements; and, in 
fact, according to them, it was the determination of Escander 
to assert his maternal right ' to ^the Peisian tin one, added to the 
invitatiom of the itobles of Persia disgusted at the vices and cruelty 
of Darius the Second, which induced him to invade tliat em- 
pire. 

Whatever improbability there may be in the accounts given by 
Oriental wnters conceining the immediate descent of Alexander,, 
there is no reason wholly to discredit tlieir relations concerning an 
actual and violent war carried on -for some time between the two 
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monarclis, Darius Ochiis and Philip, vt Ftltkous, as they denomi- 
nate the latter, on account of his refusal to pay the accustomed 
tnbute That it termmated adversely to Philip, perpetually engaged 
ns he was in attempts to subjugate the Grecian states, is also not ini- 
crcdible, but tbit he was compelled to purchase peace of the 
Persian sovereign, by consenting to pay an -increased annual tnbute 
ci forty thorutmd piecet of gold,* as recorded by Mirkhond and the 
histonans cited in D’Herbelot, is an assertion that partakes far more 
Of the air of Eastern fable than ofj sober histone truth -f- It is not, 
however, so much the magnitude of the sum as the degradahon of 
Phdip’s marUal character, by so servile a compromise, that renders 
this account improbable, for, Diodorus acquaints us, that he received 
yearly, from the mines of Philippi, a thousand talents of gold,:}; 
which amount to nearly three millions sterlmg, and could easily 
hiive been sptired from the treasures devoted to corrupt the venal re- 
publics of Greece. Such, howeVer, arc the Persian tradiUonal histo- 
nes, and the quarrel and consequent irruphon of Alexander is by 
tliem referred to the following cause — The stipulated tnbute 
having been again withholdcn, an ambassador was dispatched to 
the court of Maccdon to demahd it of tlic young monarch, who 
returned this imetaphoncal answer, that l/ic bird, which had been 
acaisiomed to lay thoie golden eggs, (die onginal term signifying 
both an egg find a piece of moneyj had taken its flight into the 
other world Tins message violently enraged Danus, who sent 
back the ambassador with a second message, equally imtaUng and 
insulung, accompanied widi a present expressive of his marked 
contempt for die person and power of tlie juvenile possessor of die 
Macedonian dironc Before die Persian herald could amve, Alex- 
ander had taken die field at the head of an army, worthy of 
dicir general , an army more brave dian numerous, inflexibly deter- 
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mined/ at all hazards, to humble die overgrown power of Persia, 
and consisting of the flower of the warlike progeny of Greece, col- 
lected from every region, whence the most undaunted champions 
of fieedom, for three centuues had issued foith to brave the 
fieicest lage of battle and run the noblest careei^of glory. By far 
the greater part of his infantry, however, were natives of the moun- 
tainous districts of the Supeiioi Macedonia, ciadled in the forest 
and rocked by tlie storm, who having had their tuibulentspiiits regu- 
lated by the stiict discipline of Philip, had constantly fought under 
his banneis, and been tiained, fiom their youth, to conquest. Such, 
in general, were tlie.haidy bands tliat foimed his infantry; while 
the wide plains of Thrace and Thessaly fuinished him with squadrons 
of cavalry, - the most expert and daring in the woild. The total 
amount is stated by Ariian at tliiity thousand foot and five thousand 
horse, with which he was now to contend against the uncounted 
myriads of Peisia.r 

Were I at tlie“ beginning instead of the close of a volume of 
consideiable magnitude, I should be tempted by the subject to 
launch out pretty much at laige into the histoiy of this gieat man, 
to whose oiiginal cast of character and comprehensive scope of 
mind, bold to project, and vigoioiis to execute, plans of equal 
magnificence and utility, and of which, had he lived to mature 
them, the whole human race would piobably have leaped the 
lasting benefit, preceding histoiians. do not appear to have done 
suflicient justice. For what, had he been foitunate enough to. 
have lived to subdue the ii i egularities of youthful vanity and passion,, 
was not to have been expected fionl a prince of Alexander’s genius^ 
and talents, tutored in the military art by so consummate a geneial 
as Philip, and' in letters, philosophy, and politics, by so gieat a 
master in every science as Aristotle. The task, indeed, of di awing 
his portrait with the bold pencil which a character so transcendently 
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distinguished by the noblest qualities, however sullied- by tem- 
porary excess, requuas, properly belongs to the general historian of 
his life, and not to him whose province is only to record his ex- 
ploits in the limited sphere of Western Hindostan, but I cannot avoid, 
however prematurely, observing, that even those exploits entitle him 
to immortahty For, what general ever, before himself, earned on 
an Indian campaign, and kept the contested field, in the country of 
a brave and obstinate enemy durmg trvo ramy seasons? or what 
soldiers, besides tliose mured to the hardy athlete exercises of 
Greece, and brought up in the neods and mountains of Macedonia 
and Thessaly, could have home, as, according to Diodorus, they 
cheerfully did, a contnued drenching ram of uventy days,* sur- 
rounded widi the waters of the inundated Panjab, which must have 
been the case, smee Alexander entered India m the Epnng,-f- when the 
rainy season had already begun tn the mountams, and crossed the 
Hj daspes at the summer solstce, when it ivas at its height Who ever, 
before Macedonia’s Madman, as our great poet, i^orant of the vast 
designs he had formed, unwarrantably calls him, embarked so largo 
an array on board a fleet hastily constructed, and, though every thing 
Mas at stake, m the ardent pursmt of those designs, dared the un- 
known perds of a rapid and dangerous nver, exposed the greatest 
part of them to instant destrliction, by coasting tlie Indian Ocean 
m the face of tlie monsoon , and successfully braved the accumulated 
horrors of the Gcdrosian deserts? But I must not fartlier anticipate a 
subject upon which it will be ray duly presently to expatiate more at 
large, and have merely premised thus much by way of apology for 
commenang, at so early a period of tlie life of Alexander, a history 
nith nhich tliat of India has no intimate connection, till the battle 
of Arbcla had decided the fate of the Persion empire Still, how- 
oicr, the subject is not nholly irrelative, still it is the history of 
the Sovereign, by conquest, of Western Hmdostan Minute details 
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are out of the question; a general sketch of occurrences, previous to 
that event, will be found of use to illustrate those that follow it. We 
shall be taught, by the survey, no longer to impute to motives of 
vanity and fruitless curiosity the perilous voyage down the Indus; 
tlie necessaiy, but arduous, subjection of the piedatoiy nations who 
inhabited the ])anks of that river to a wild spirit of making con- 
quests and a boundless thiist of plundei ; noi consider the circuitous 
march along the desolate coast and burning sands of Caimania, to 
Babylon, as the extreme of rashness and folly, or the result of a 
fi antic desire to suipass the feats of Semiiamis and Cyrus ! , 

Alexander, according to the most esteemed of his biographers, 
was boin in the summer of the year 356 , and succeeded to the 
throne of Maccdon in the yeai 336 , befoie Christ; being at that 
time little moie than twenty yeais of age. But the intellectual 
faculties of this piince by no means kept pace with the slow progiess 
to maturity of the coiporeal: in his earliest youth he astonished 
tlie couit of his father by the display of umivalled genius in almost 
every line ef exeition; Natuie seemed to have formed him for 
some project transcendently daiing and magnificent, while Ait and 
Science exhausted all their tieasures to finish the prodigy. 

Whatever may be stiictly called Grecian history, I mean such 
portions of it as are not immediately connected with that of Persia, 
and consequently witli India, at this peiiod in tributary dependence 
on the former empiie, can have no claim to inseition in tliese 
pages. Yet, befoie we attend Alexander across the Hellespont, 
it will not be improper to observe that the sudden death of Philip, 
the inexpeiienced age of Alexander, and the impatience of the 
Greek states to thiow off the yoke of a Greek oppiessor, had not 
peimitted the latter to take quiet possession of the wide soveieignty 
acquired by his father. Trained up, however, in maxims , of govern- 
ment equally vigoious in the design and rapid in the execution, Alex- 
ander allowed no tirrie foi opposition to ripen to maturity, or any 
general confederacy to be foimed by the dissatisfied cities of Greece* 
VOL. II. E e e e 
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'■With intrepidity and speed that evinced a mind fully adequate, 
even at this early period, to his hew and important station, he 
immediately led the veteran troops of Philip to every district 
of Greece which had elevated the standard of rebellion against 
his authontj The states nearest to Macedon, which had set 
the first example of insurrection, soon found a second Philip 
among them at once to charm them by bis eloquence and awe 
them by his sword Thebes paid the penalty of its obsbnate per- 
severance in rebellion by its utter destruction, and Athens itself 
was glad to escape tlie same fate by making the most abject sub- 
mission to that conqueror against whom she had been the pnncipal 
means ot inciting the rest of Greece to take up arms • In this 
disgraceful reverse of fortune, however, it should not be forgotten 
tliat she had the virtue to refuse surrendermg up Demosthenes to 
die fury of his enemy, and Alexander was too ardently mtent upon 
■his meditated Pcrsuin expedition, to delay it, by prolonging the 
contest for the sole cause of punishing that obnoxious orator 
Greece being thus restored to a state of profound tranqmlhty, Alex- 
ander was unanimously appointed generalissimo of its united forces 
destined to act against Persia, in a general assembly of die states 
convened for that purpose at Connth, and, having made the 
necessary arrangements for presemng that security dunng his 
absence, both in Macedonia and the rest of the dependent cities, 
but especially in Macedonia, of which he appointed Antipater 
goiaimor, with an army highly disciphned and brave, of twelve 
diousand infantry and fifteen hundred horse, he commenced diat 
celebrated expedition, to the particular detail of which wo now 
return 

Alexander was one of those enlightened prmccs who consider 
KELioioN as essential to die wise government of an empire Pre- 
-viousl), therefore, to his departure from Greece, he offered mag- 
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nificent saciifices to the gods of his countrjr, in oiclei to gain their 
protection and avert evil. Indeed his conduct in this lespect was 
iiniforml}’- consistent thionghout the whole of his expedition, as no 
undertaking of consequence commenced oi terminated without the 
solemnit)^ of saciifice. To these saciificcs succeeded public feasts of 
gieat splendor, as between men of wliom a gieat poition weic 
doomed never to meet again. Aftei which the king made ample 
presents to the coui tiers, dividing among his friends even the royal 
domains and hereditary revenues. On this occasion theie fell fi om 
him that remarkable expression which so stiikingly displayed the 
grandeur of his designs and the extent of his views, fully de- 
monstrating that he had no idea of a speedy leturn, if ever, to his 
hereditary kingdom of Macedon; for, when one of his courtieis, 
fitiuck with the piodigality of his donations, asked him what he 
leserved for himself, Alexander replied, Hope: in other words, 

I have no occasion for the riches of Macedon ; the treasures of 
Asia, the subjugated world, will shoitly be mine.'^ 

When the army assembled at Amphipolis, on the river Stiymon, 
in order to pass over the Hellespont into Asia, it amounted, accoid- 
ingtoAirian, as befoie observed, to thirty thousand foot and five 
tliousand horse; the former commanded by Paimenio, the lattep- 
by the generals Philotas and Galas. Thence they marched to 
Sestos, wheie they embaiked on board a fleet of one hundred 
and sixty galleys, of thiee benches of oars, besides olheis of snialler 
burthen. When the vessel which contained Alexander had leached 

r 

the middle of the sti eight, he sacrificed a bull to Neptune, and 
poured out a libation to the Neieids fiom a golden cup. On 
approaching Til e continent, which was to be the scene of his futuie 
glory, Alexander, m a tianspoit of joy, launched a javelin, which 
struck deep into the earth; and, when the ship i cached it, he 
leapt in complete armour upon the shoie, sacrificed to the tutelary ' 
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gods of Greece, and immediately hastened to that Ilium of which 
his favourite Homer had early charmed him with the affecting tale' 
The electric effect which a visit of' this kind, to a spot ki conse- 
crated from age to age, must have had on the mind of our young 
hero, may more easily be conceived than described , he saenheed to 
the manes of the mighty heroes whom he made liis exemplar, he 
adorned their tombs inth garlands, and he departed With re-animated 
ambition to nval them m renown ’ ' ' 

Under these impressions he pursued his march, without opposition, 
to the river Granicus, where an army, says Diodorus, of one hundred 
thousand foot and ten thousand horse, commanded by the Persian 
governors of tlie neighbouring provinces, lay encamped, m order to 
dispute the passage Arrian states the. Persian force at tnenty 
thousand foot and tlic like number of horse, but the Persians, who 
could always bring such immense armies into the' field, would 
scarcely nsk an action under the larger number of infantry men- 
tioned by Diodorus, while Arrian’s account of tlie cavalry may 
yet be correct, because on them tlicir principal dependence lay 
The Granicus was a river exceedingly rapid, and, in some parts, 
very deep, tlie banks were steep, broken, and craggy No posi- 
tion, tlicrcforc, seemed to the Persian commapder more eligible 
to check the career of tlie invading Greeks than the station they 
Ind chosen, but this arrangement was in dnmetneal opposition to 
that of an officer of far higher military experience than them all, 
Memnon of Rhodes, whom Danus had appointed commander-m- 
cbicf of the whole coast of Asia Minor, a man who well knew die 
desperate courage of the enemy wath whom they had to engage 
It was his decided opinion that the Persians should by no means, 
at this carl} period aif the contest, hazard a battle wadi die more 
experienced Macedonians, but that their numerous cavalry should 
srour the countiy in cicry direction, laying all m desolation, that 
the supplies of forage and provision might be wholly cut off, and 
the invading enemy be driven to die necessity of a retreat from die 
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mere pressure of famine. In the mean time, he pioposed to send 
an army into Macedonia, and thus divide tlieir force and distract 
their councils. This judicious advice was over-juled-by the selfish 
policy of the governors of the maiitime provinces, who, unwilling 
to have their satrapies desolated and their property destioyed, im- 
puted these sound maxims in the science of war to latent treachery 
in Memnon. 

The Pei*sians, thus advantageously posted, and lining the whole 
shore to a gieat extent, conceived that every attempt to dislodge 
them must be fruitless, and looked down without dismay on tlie ap- 
proaching army of the Macedonians. On the ariival of tlie latter, 
notwithstanding the great supeiiority of the enemy in numbers 
and their strong position; notwithstanding the fatigue of a long 
maich which his troops liad just undcigonc, and the urgent de- 
sire of Parmenio that he would defer the attack till the following 
morning; Alexander, disdaining to be stopped by a brook, as he 
termed the Gianicus, aftei having passed an ocean, finding a place 
where the stream was foi dable, commanded the trumpets to sound, 
and a considerable body of his light-hoisc to advance into the 
river, himself following at the head' of the right wing, which 
consisted wholly of Thessalian cavahy, to give them snppoit and 
animate them to the attack. The Pcisian hoise, posted on the 
heights above, pouied down upon them, as they folded the liver, 
a shower of airows, which killed. and wounded many of the hoises; 
and, as the Macedonians successively endeavouied. to ascend the 
steep banks, pushed them back into the stieam with their long speais. 
The place most favouiable for effecting a landing was, in paiticular, 
guarded by a stiong and select band of Persian cavalry, at the 
head of whom fought Memnon,' the' Rhodian, with his sons, and the 

most valiant of the Persian officeis. These brave men made dreadful ' 

'' « 

havoc of the assailing enemy, so that all that fought in the fi^ist 
ranks were slain, except a few who letieated to the stronger body 
now advancing in an impenetrable phalanx, under Alexander him- 
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self Tliese, drawing up m order, as they reached tlie shore, by 
their superior discipline, their martial skill, dnd the strength and 
depth of their column, gradually gamed ground upon the Persians, 
and drove them from their station 

The other battalions liow pressing eagerly forward, successively 
ascended the bank, in spite of all the eflorts of the Persians to repel 
them, and the contest became most obstinate and bloody In 
the midst of it, Alexander observing Spithndates, son-in-law of 
Danus, -mounted on a stately horse, and fighting valiantly at the 
head of a band of Persian officers and relatives, immediately rode 
up at full speed to the spot, and, at the first onset, thrust him 
through the mouth with his spear At that instant Rhsesaces, tlie 
brother of Spithndates, coming up, aimed so furious a blow witli 
his sword at the king’s head, tliat it dindcd his helmet, grazed his 
skull, and struck off a part of his plume He was just on the point 
of repeating the blow, which, in all probability, would have anni- 
hilated his hopes of being the conqueror of Asia, when Cljtus, 
spnnging forward, with one stroke of his cimeter, cut off the 
sword-arm of tlie fierce assailant, and saved the life of his master 
Tlie Macedonians, animated by the example of their sovereign to 
brave every danger, now rushed upon the encmj, and soon routed 
all but tlie Greek mcrccnancs, who firtnly stood their ground, and 
for some time sustamed the attack of the whole armj , but, being at 
length overpowered, were nearly all cut to pieces Two thousand of 
them, who surrendered themselves prisoners, were sent in chains to 
Maccdon, the just scorn of their fellow -citizens, for having fought on 
the side of tlie barbarians against their country IVitli them were 
transmitted three hundred suits of Persian armour, to be suspended as 
trophies in tlie temple of Pallas, in grateful remembrance of this 
important vnetorj • Diodorus states the loss of the Persians, in the 
battle of the Granicus, at ten thousand infantry and two thousand 
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cavalry; but it seems scarcely credible, considering the obstinate 
resistance of the Persians on its banks, and tlie numbers that peiisbed 
in the jiver, that the loss of the invading army should only amount' - 
to eighty-five hoise and thiity foot.^ In this, as in all other similar 
cases thioughout the campaign in Asia, we must allow no small 
latitude to Gieek vanity and exaggeiatibn. 

We have been moie particular in our account of this fiist engage- 
ment of Alexander in Asia, because it clearly shews the resolute 
chaiactei of the man, in exposing his life to such imminent danger, ' 
and'his full confidence, or lather a kind of prescient conviction, of 
the success of his Asiatic expedition^ The affair of the Granicus has^ 
been- branded by Plutaich-f as the lesult of extreme rashness and 
almost insanity m the Macedonian hero, in attacking, to such infinite 
disadvantage, an army so superioi m point of numbeis and position ; 
but Be is fully exculpated by Arrian, who brings m Alexander, de- 
dal ing it was done that the enemy might see the determined ardour 
with which he pursued his great object of subduing Persia, and that 
he might at once stiike an irresistible terror into the soul of his' 
enemies. The consequence was as Alexander had^ wisely pre- 
judged; tins decisive victory put him in possession of Sardis, the 
capital of Lydia, 'and -all the adjacent legion. The iich city of 
Ephesus suirendeied to him without a summons; and, though at 
Miletus and Halicarnassus, he met with a vigorous lesistance from 
the determined valour of Memnon, the Rhodian, who successively 
thiew himself into those cities with a body of lesolute Gieeks, wha ' 
had escaped with him from the battle of tlie Granicus, yet, on their 
subjection, all the other Greek cities of Asia joyfully opened their 
gates, and hailed him theii deliverer from the bondage of Peisia. 
The approach of winter put an end to the first campaign, and left 
him at full leisure to piovidfe for the secuiity of his new con- 
quests. 
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Alexander, about this penod, took the uncommon' resolution of- 
cntirdy dismissmg his fleet, another circumstance that strongly 
evinces how very remote from hTs thoughts was any idea of re- 
turning to his hereditary dominions, and that he thought Asia already 
his mra At the same time, he took effectual care to render the 
Persian fleet useless, by immediate and vigorous efforts to make 
himself master of all the ports on its extended coast. To this end, 
hating obtained fresh recruits to his army from Greece, during tlie 
winter, early in the spring of the jear 333, he began his march 
through Phrygia, Parapbylia, Cappadocia, and the other mantimb 
provinces of Asia Mmor, all tthieh he rapidly subdued, appointing 
governors to each from tlie number of his most tried friends In the 
mean time, Danus was by no means inactive. At the desire of Mem- 
non himself, he dispatched that faithful and enterpnsing ofBcer with 
a considerable army into Greece, with tlie view of exciting insur- 
rection among the Greek states, and of compcllmg Alexander to re- 
turn to the defence of his hereditary dominions The unfortunate 
death of Memnon, by sickness, before Alytelene, uhich city he 
was at that time besieging, frustrated all the intended effects of 
tins uisc project, and Danus, now convinced of the necessity of 
vigorous exertion, summoned the forces of his vast empire to Baby- 
lon, where they assembled to the amount of nearly half a million 
Instead, however, of waitmg for Alexander in the wide plains of 
lint proiincc where Ins immense army, and, in particular, his 
camlrj, would hare room to act to the greatest advantage against an 
ami) so ver) infenor. Ins cnl genius burned him into the fatal 
resolution of seeking the Maecdoman monarch in ihci confined 
and mountainous distnet of Cilicia On being i informed of the 
movements of Danus, Alexander immediately commenced his 
march for Upper Asia, being detemnned to offer him battle, and 
be bad alrcad) passed the tlircc celebrated slrcights of that proviiice, 
when, to his astonishment, he learned that Danus himself had 
entered Cihcia, and was at Sochas, wathin two da)a march of diose 
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streights. No intelligence could be more agreeable to Alexander 
dian that of his enemy having taken a position in so confined a 
situation, as must necessarily dcpiive him of the use of half his 
foices; and theiefoie, without any delay, he repassed the streights, 
in Older to lling him to engagement. Alexander, in advancing 
and foiming his aimy for that pui pose, ‘ contrived to have his 
right wing protected by the mountains,- and his left by the sea, 
to prevent the possibility of being suiioundcd. Daiius opposed 
to them, in his fiist line, thiity thousand Gicek mercenaiies, sup- 

i 

pOited on their right and left by sixty tliousand heavy-armed 
.Persian cavalry; the whole number of which the ground they 
occupied would allow. Behind the whole weie langed, in crowded 
and useless lines, the lemainder of this unwieldy aimy, in the 
midst of which, according to an ancient custom of the Pcisian 
moiiarchs, Daiius himself took his station. In this, as in the foimer 
battle, a rivei, — the livei Pinarus, — separated the two aimies. 

Alexander took upon himself the command of the light wing of 
his army, with which he luslied forward to attack the left wing 
of that of Daiius, which he broke and defeated.' In the lapid pin- 
suit of them he ciossed the Pinaius; and, obseiving Daiius fighting 
from his chariot, and siiiiounded with nobles and the flower of the 
Persian aimy, he, eageily pressed forward to engage him. He 
hoped, by an exertion of personal valoui, at onee to put an end to 
the eontest; but successive bodies of hoise intei posing, prevented 
his coming near enough to attack him, and the contest in that 
quarter soon became extremely violent and bloody; tlie heaps of 
slam nobility, who had saciificed then lives to preseive that of their 
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master, making almost an cntienchment lound the chariot of the 
Persian sovereign. In the heat of the conflict. Alexander was 
wounded in the thigh;' and the horses that drew the chaiiot of 
Darius, taking fright, became utteily ungovernable, and huriied 
their mastei fiqm the scene of death. The involuntaiy flight of. 
Daiius was the signal for that of his troops, and the foiemost lanks 
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falling back upon each otlier, the first tumultuously pressing on the 
second, the second on the third, and so on, a scene of infinite con- 
fusion and disaster ensued, and multitudes were trampled to death 
both by the horses and by their comrades As the conquerors kept 
on their pursuit, Danus was at length cbmpelled to quit his chanot, 
and insure his safety by mounting a horse, and ndmg incessantly 
at full speed, till he reached the Euphrates 

The centre, consisting of the Macedonian phalanx, engaged the 
mcrccnanes that formed the opposite centre, and both fought with, 
sueh obstinate bravery that for a long time the victory remained 
extremely doubtflil, the mercenanes having more than once broke 
the phalanx, but the horse tliat formed the ngbt wing, after routing 
the enemy’s left, came to dieir aid, and turned the scale in favour 
of the latter At diat moment the carnage of the mercenanes be- 
came dreadful, being attacked both in front and flank, cut to 
pieces by the caixfiry, and dirust through with spears by the infantry 
Still, however, the greater part intrepidly stood their ground, selhng 
their lives as dear as possible At length, bemg reduced from 
thirty diousand to a diird of that number, disdaining to yield, they 
made good dieir retreat, in excellent order, to the mountains of 
SjTia, and, pursumg dicir route to the coast, embarked for Greece 
in the same transports that had brought diem As to the Persian 
horse that formed the nght wing of the enemy, they for a long 
time resolutely combated die powerful body of Thessalian horse 
that formed Alexander’s left, but, seeing tbeir own left wirtg totally 
routed, Danus fled, and die meripcnancs compelled to retreat, 
they also betook thcmsclics to flight Tlic chanot of Danus, con- 
taining his bon , his shield, and the imperial chlamys worn by the 
kings of Persia, but relinquished dunng his precipitate flight, in 
the pursuit Mere seized, and brought to Alexander The superb 
tent of that monareh also, with Ins modicr, his viite, his children, 
and a numerous tram of Persian ladies of the highest rank, were 
among the spoil and captives of that day The treasure, taken in die 
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camp, did not exceed ihice thousand talents of silvei ; the icst, 
with an immense qucintity of plate, rich fuiniturc, and othdr ai tides 
of high \aluc', had been sent for safety to Damascus; but these, also, 
shoitly afici, became ‘the piopeity of the \ictoi. The numbeis 
repoitcd to ha\c fallen on cither side aic, again, inciedibly dis- 
propoilidnate ; Aiiian, the most authentic guide, stating the loss of 
the Persians at ninety thousand fool and ten thousand hoisc, and of 
the Tvlacedonians of high lank, among whom was Ptolemy, the son 
of. SeheucLis, he says theie weie one hundicd and twenty/ Of the 
total amount of the slain in Alexander’s aimy he gives no account; 
from which ciicumstance it may easily be gatheied, that it must 
have been much gieatei than is stated by the highest computation in 
Diodorus, which is three hulidied men.'f Thus tciminated the 
fatal battle of Issus; and, in commcmoiation of the decisive victoiy 
obtained at that place, Alcxandei aflcrv/aids elected that celcbiatcd 
city near the scitc of it, on the Shuts Issicus, oi gulph of the same 
name, which is even at this day called aftei his name, in Persian, 
Scanderoon, or the city of Escandei, and by the Greeks Alcx- 
andietta, the sea-port of the great commeicial city of Aleppo. 

The path now lay immediately open to Babylon and the heait 
of Persia, but Alexander did not, at this period of the wai, incline to 
pursue Darius beyond the Euphrates. He had other pi ejects to be 
completed before he took cntiie possession of the vast empiie 
which he seemed to be convinced 'Destiny had reserved lor him.i 
The grand scheme alieady formed within his compiehensive mind 
of uniting Euiope and Asia by the ties of affinity and the bond of 

• Arrian, lib. u. cap. lo, ii. f Diod. Sic. lib xvii -cap 512-518. 

t Such was Alexander’s and such was his historian, Arrian’s, idea, but a Christian historian, 
however he may occasionally accommodate himself to a Pagan mode of expression, would be 
cnminal if he did not add that the power, who rules the destiny of man, he who seltbth 
tip and putteth down kingdoms, had himself ordained Alexander, (Daniel, viu. 1-8,) the 
mighty HE-GOAT nuith one born, to be the su^verter 'of the Persian empire When he had 
finished his allotted /^7jif,.this Avatar, (if we may so denominate him,) for his impiety and 
intemperance, was cut off Mark, sceptic, arid be dumb' 
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commerce, as well as giving a new, an ampler, and an unre- 
strained, current to that commerce, did not admit of the coast of 
Phoenice being left unconquered, nor the existence of Ttee, its 
capital where it had long centred, in its ancient glory, if at all In 
truth, Alexander justly considered himself as only a state-prisoner 
in a vast empire, while a powerful Phcenician fleet, always at 
the beck of the Persian monarch, saUed triumphantly on the ocean, 
and, having as jet no navy of any importance, he was resolved to 
crush that abundant source of the Persian power at the fountain- 
head, by the utter humiliation, if not the annihilation, of Tyre 
Regulating his conduct, therefore, by tlie above sound political 
maxfm, and considenng suhjugated Asia itself as little better tlian a 
magnificent prison* until he should be fully master of its manhme 
regions, he marched, towards the close of the year 333 before 
Chnst, into Syria, where the cities of Biblos and Sidon immediately 
threw open tlieir gates to him, but the merebant-pnnees of Tyre, 
ptohably conjectunng his real intentions, refused to admit bis army 
within tlicir walls, and prepared, without a moment s delay, for 
active and resolute resistance There is scarcely any event more 
celebrated in the history of Alexander, or in the annals of manbme 
Asia, tlian the prolonged and vigorous siege, the obstinate and 
skilful defence, and final subversion, of Tjrc, dunng which all the 
miliLuy science at tliat Umc knowji was not only exerted, but ex- 
hausted, by cither party It cost Alexander seven montlis to reduce 
It, and tins unexpected delay undoubtedly provoked hun to take 
that sanguinary revenge on its brave inhabitants, which remains a 
deep and indelible blot on his memory All the circumstances of 
this memorable affair arc minutely related by Arrian, and to that 
author the reader is referred for tliosc particulars which would swell 
this volume to a disproportionate magnitude -j- 

* A* France n f ct ii tioegb tar firora « magnificent one to lu tyrannical rnlera at 
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Twice, duiiiig this piotractcd interval, ambassadois had arrived 
from Dai ills with oilers of cnoimoiis sums as the lansom of the 
captive royal family, and with earnest supplication foi peace on 
Alexander’s own terms; but his vicMS admitted of no peace till Asia 
was wholly subjugated; it was fai fiom his intention to hold a di- 
vided empire with another. Asia itself was scaiccly large enough 
for an Alexander. 

Though there are some inconsi‘itcncics m Josephus’s disputed 
account of the visit which Alcxandci paid to Jeiusalcm in his way 
to Gaza, of his piostration of Iiimscif bcfoic the high piicst, and 
hearing the imcquiiocal prophecies i elating to himself in Daniel, 
read and explained to him m the temple, in which he is also re- 
coided by the same wiiter to have saciificed to the line God; yet I 
cannot bring myself to believe, with a late writci,' tliat so cir- 
cumstantial an account could cvci have been forged by that author. 
It might have descended to him tiaditionally, and been omitted by 
Anian and other biographeis of Alexander, as in their opinion not 
important enough for the page of histoiy.J* 

Difficulties scaicely less discoui aging and numerous than those ex- 
perienced at Tyre attended the reduction of Gaza; but the genius of 
Alexander surmounted them all, though in surmounting them he was 
severely wounded m the shoulder. The same genius displayed the 
consummate policy peculiar to itself in afteiwaids constituting that 
almost impiegnable fortress, situated on the extremity of Egypt 
and Syiia, a grand magazine of aims; at the same time leaving in it 
a numerous gariison. By these two arduous enteiprises, his army 
being much reduced, he delayed his maich into Egypt till he 
could procure fresh leciuits from Greece, and these having at 
length arrived, he hastened thither, and, in seven days, reached 
Pelusium. The teiroi of his aims, added to the rooted detestation 

\ 

of the Egyptians for the Peisian tyrants who had mutilated and 


• The Baron de St Croix. 


f Vide Joseph! Antiq. Judaic, lib. xi. sect. 8 
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slain their gods, opelied for him an uninterrupted passage to Mem- 
phis, Its capital, where, in direct opposition to the bigoted policy of 
the Persians, he offered public and splendid sacrifices, as well to the 
Egyptian as die Grecian deities We shall scarcely ever find 
Alexander entenng upon a new conquest, but he navigates tlie 
rivers alid explores die coasts of the subjugated country At Mem- 
phis he embarked on the Nile, and sailed doun its stream through 
the Canopic, or most western mouth, mto the ocean It was the 
result of an accurate survey of that part of die coast, and of the ad- 
vantageous situation it afforded for establishing there an emjxinum for 
the commerce of the whole world, on the conquest of which he 
firmly depended, diat induced him to give immediate orders for 
the erecOon of a' city to be called after his own name Ot this 
celebrated city, which, for eighteen centunes, continued the glory 
of the East, and, from its opulence, was denominated the Golden, 
Alexander himself projected the magnificent plan, and marked the 
extended boundaries It is said to have onginally resembled, in 
form, a Macedonian mantle, having one \ast street a hundred feet 
in brcadtli, and no less tlian five miles in length, open through ils 
whole extent to the salubnous Etesian breezes blowing , from the 
Mediterranean that bounded it on the north, while the great lake 
Marcotis constituted its southern limit. This noble street was inter- 
sected by others of equal breadth and beauty, running in parallel 
lines, forming, at their junction, extensive squares, and crowded 
wjth loftj edifices, temples, baths, amphitlieatrcs, while walls of 
amazing height and thickness, flanked at regular distances with 
strong bastions, surrounded tins intended metropolis of the commdr- 
cial world Its excellent port ho caused to be cleansed and deepened, 
but It was resened for his successors, the Ptolemies, to add the stu- 
pendous mote that joined Alexandria to the isle of Pharos, and 
diiidcd the spacious harbour into two, as well as that majestic 
Pharos itself, creeled entirely of white marble, which, for beauty 
and grandeur, had no n\-al, and was justly enumerated among tlic 
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wondeis of the ancient world. Its supcib palace, its famous mu-' 
seum, its last gymnasium, its noble libiary, though not all the 
immediate woik of Alexandci, but piobably exactly finished by 
Ptolemy Lagus accoiding to the plan of his sovereign, his fiiend, 
and his biothei, all combined to lender Alexandiia a lasting monu- 
ment of the toiveiinff senius of its founder, while it exhibited la- 
dubitable testimony of the grand commcicial designs, which he had 
thus eaily foimcd, but which unfortunately he lived not to 
■ mature." 

To leturn to our' nai ration: — Alexander, having consigned the 
charge of this great concern to Dinocrates, the immoital aichitect of 
the second temple of Diana, immediately commenced that^ extra- 
ordinary and perilous visit to the temple of Jupitei Ammon in "the 
deserts of Lybia, the incentives to which in the mind of a general of 
such foresight, and Intent as he was upon the accomplishment 
of such arduous schemes, ha\c pioved the cause of infinite per- 
plexity to all his biographeis. The motives more generally assigned 
are the example of Heicules, and his vanity to be thought the son 
of the Lybian, ^as Heiculcs was of the Giecian, Jupitei, who, in that 
supeib and secluded sanctuary, vv’^as woi shipped under the form of a 
ram. On this account, the tiaia of Alexander, and, aftei him, of all 
the Macedonian sovereigns, was generally decoiated with the horn 
of that animal, his ambition aiming to be consideied as his de- 
scendant; not that he was absuid enough to think so himself, but he 
politically yielded to the prevailing prejudices of the day, in regaid 
to the celestial descent of' heroes, and to the - general impression 
that the conqueior of the woild ought to be somewhat more than a> 
moital. It is lemarkablc, too, that the Oiiental denomination of 
Escander is Dulcarnein, or Tivo-Hoined^ because, as they explain 
it, in his caieer of conquest, he seemed to have passed fiom one 
horn of the sun to the other, oi fiom west to east: it is, however, 
far more probable to have been derived from some adulatoiy Greek 
title, allusive to this Ammonian genealogy. 'Whatever might have 
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been the motive, xihether to nval Hercules, or to have himself pub- 
licly acknowledged the son of theiLybian Jove, and however ex- 
aggerated by histonans may have been the sufferings of the army, 
during this expedition, there can be no doubt but that great pcnl 
nes run in traiersuig those immense deserts immediately under a 
tropical sun, from the failure of water and the dnfting of the sands in 
that and region , as well as much unnecessary delay in the critical 
situation of Alexander nor ns it easy to conceive of what utility 
It could prove adequate to the nsk and inconvenience of such a 
toilsome march His fortunate amval and safe return, therefore, 
witli such an army, are by all.liis biographers accounted as mi- 
raculous, and the effect of the interposing aid of that sovereign 
Jupiter, whose protection he sought, and whom he claimed as his 
august progenitor Alexander, on his return, found tlie works, in- 
tended to make his new city the wonder of the, East, already far 
adtinccd, and, marching to Memphis, received there ambassadors 
bearing congratulations from the various states of Greece, with 
a considerable body of fresh recruits, both cavalry and infanfry 
Having placed 'a strong gamson in that city, and other fortresses 
of Egypt, headed by commanders of tned loyalty and valour, and 
every tiling being now fully mature for the accomplishment of the 
great projects which he had been so long planning, , of empire and 
of glory, Alexander, in the spring of the jear before Chnst 331, 
hastened back mtoSyna, and thence bent his course to the Upper 
Asia, with tlic fixed determination of seeking Darius, wheresoever he 
was to be found, and deciding, by one general engagement, the fate 
of the intcnor of that vast continent, of vvhich the whole mantime 
region was now entirely in Ins power Animated by these hopes, 
and impatient for the dazzling pnze, he passed with rapidity tlie 
intervening country between Tyre and the Euphrates, and, arming 
at Thapsacus, on that nver, repaired tlie bridge, over which Darius 
and his routed arm) had passed after the battle of Issus, but which 
now served to transport his conqueror into the heart of Mesopotamia 
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This was effected without opposition, notwithstanding the charge 
of guarding that passage had been committed to a Persian officer, 
named Mazasus, who was stationed tliere wJth a corps of thiec 
thousand horse and t\yo thousand Greek mercenaries^ for, at the 
near approach of the Macedonians, that commander immediately 
retreated, setting fire to the whole country on his flight, that it 
might not affoid forage and piovisions to the invadeis. Alexander 
now continued his progress towaids Babylon, but not by the direct 
road, probably because that route was desolated by Mazasus; he, 
therefore, continued his march to the Tigris by a more ciicuitous, 
but, at the same time, less steiile,' tract, keeping, says Arrian, the 
Euphrates and the^ Armenian mountains on his left hand."^ Darius, 
in the mean time, had collected from all the distant provinces of 
his empire an aimy at least double in number to that which he had 
commanded at Issus, and had encamped at the village of Gauga- 
mela, neai Aibela, where a wide champaign country affoided ample 
room for his innumerable foices to act without that obstruction and 
confusion which were the necessary consequence of the foimer 
engagement in the nariow streights of Cilicia. Of those forces, and 
of then respective commanders, there is, in Arrian, a minute and 
circumstantial account, as well as the provinces whence they wcie 
drawn, among which it is only necessary for us to notice the 
Indians adjacent to Bactjia, which are mentioned first in tins 
-muster-ioD, and, added to the Arechosian troops, the Indian 
mountaineers, with a train of elephants fiom the distiicts beyond the 
Indus, a convincing proof that the Indians continued 'in that tri- 
butaiy dependence upon Peisia, .which we have all long contended 
they did, fiom their conquest by Hystaspes.'f' ' 

On hearing that the Macedonian army weie approaching the 
Tigiis, Darius dispatched Mazasus, at the head of a consideiable 
Body of chosen -horse, to give every obstiuction possible ^to ffiis 

' Arrian, lib. lu. cap 7, 8 f Ibid. 
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passage of that nver, but this precaution tVas inefiectual, for, before 
iheir amval, Alexander had completed the passage, hlthough with 
the utmost difficulty, from its extreme rapidity 

Such was that difficulty, and such the fotiguB they endured, tliat 
he was compelled to pennit them to halt two whole dap on the 
opposite banks to recover themselves, during which period a lunar 
eclipse, a phenomenon at all times esteemed by the risiatics highly 
inauspicious, struck the Grefeks with such terror, that they hesitated 
to proceed farther on an expedition to which earth and heaven 
seemed to be alike adverse, and m which they appeared to be bur- 
ned, by a spint, of unsatiated and indomitable i ambition, equally 
beyond the limits of reason and the bounds of nkture • The pious 
policy of Alexander, however, on this as well as many other im- 
portant occasions, failed not, by means of the flattenng tnbe of 
Egyptian soothsayers that attended his army, to convert this omen, 
as well as he had many preceding ones of a presumed malignant 
import, into an omen of tnumpliant success, and a means of excitmg 
a general enthusiasm to an immediate battle, those venerable seers 
declanng, that, by this sign, it was evident that the glory of the 
Persian sovereign was eclipsed by that of the Macedonian , and that 
the lustre of the Persian crown would soon be extinguished for ever 
This flattenng interpretation of tlie omen being mdely circulated 
through the army, revived their courage and inflamed their ardour 
Alexander took advantage of tins favourable change in their senti- 
ments, and broke up his camp at midnight to go m quest of the 
cncmj tinder these impressions, they continued their march 
through Assyna, and being at length arrived mthin a short distance 
of the Persian lines, he tliere halted, that he might grant his men 
that repose whieh they needed after their march, and lead them m 
full vigour and spirits against an army, formidable for its numbers 
and valiant from desperation 
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At this period of awful suspense, ambassadors arrived from Darius, 
bearing, at oi>ce, that unhappy monarch’s warmest acknow- 
ledgments for the magnificent funeral honouis witli which he had 
buried Statira, his queen, lately deceased, in the Grecian camp, 
and new overtures foi an accommodation of their differences. He 
now offeied him, as tlie price of peace, the uncontrolled sovereignty 
of all the countries lying bet^veen the Hellespont and tlie Euphrates, 
with the addition of thirty thousand talents, as tlie ransom of the royal 
^captives. Paimenio in vain counselled his master to listen to propo- 
sals at once so libeial and honouiable; but Alexander would hear of 
no terms short of the unconditional submission of Darius, and the ex- 
plicit acknowledgement of himself as his loid and conqueror; adding, 
that there had been no instance, in the recoids of time or the 
history of nature, of two stins shmi7ig forth in one firmament. 
Such being the imperious answer retuined to this embassy, the two 
monarchs piepared once more to settle, by arms, the final ad- 
justment of their claims to the soveieignty of Asia.^ The dis- 
position of' the Persian army, according to certain memoiis of its 
arrangement, found after the battle in the camp of Darius, was as 
follows: Numerous squadrons of Bactiian, Persian, and Aiachosian, 
cavalry formed its left wing, opposed to Alexanders right. The 
light consisted of the Phoenician, Mesopotamian, and Median, horse, 
commanded by natives of those respective regions. In the centre, 
led on by Darius, surrounded by the flower of tlie Persian nobility, 
weie placed the numerous infantiy, composed of Babylonians, 
Susians, Indians, the royal guaid, and the Gieek ‘auxiliaries^ on 
whom he principally depended to repel the Macedonian phalanx, 
which always formed the enemy’s centre. In the front of his 
army were langed two hundred chariots, armed witli scythes, and a 
considerable body of elephants obtained from the tributary provinces 
of India. , Of the army of Alexander in the front of centre, as we 
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just “observed, were stationed > the Macedonian phalanx as an im- 
pregnable buln'ark, and, behind them,' the auxdiary J Greek in- 
fantry Alexander 'himself,! as usual, commanded 'the right Wing,i 
consisting of the Macedonian and auxiliary horse, while the left, 
composed piincipally of Thessalian cavalry, was led on by iPar- 
menio As the army of tlie enemy covered nearly twice the space 
of ground occupied by his own, and it was probable they might 
attempt to surround him, these wings were J directed to " extend 
themselves as wide as they possibly could, without too much weak- 
ening tlieir strength The rear of the centre-battalions had) also 
orders, in that case, to face about, and charge the encircling enemy 
with their spears , and, as a still farther precaution, Alexander toot 
care to have a fljing squadron of considerable force in reserve 
agamst such an emergency In respect to the scythe-armed cha- 
nots, on whatever quarter they might make their attack, orders 
ncre issued for that division immediately to open, that their progress 
might be unobstructed, and, consequently, innoxious The Persian 
army on this grand occasion, if estimated at a fair average of the 
varying historians, amounted to five hundred thousand foot and 
forty thousand horse tliat of Alexander is said, by Arrian, to have 
been only seven thousand horse and forty thousand foot* 

Such, very generally stated, (for it is not necessary, nor, amidst the 
jamng accounts of the ancients, is it possible, to be minutely correct,) 
were the numbers and arrangement of the mighty armies that con- 
tended at Gaugamela for the sovereignty of Asia The Persian 
J army, numerous as it was, by no means possessed the vigour and spirit 
proper for such an important day, having, in the constant apprehen- 
sion of an attack from tlic cncmj, been all night underarms, and 
consequently exhausted by tliat unnecessary vigil Alexander com- 
menced the dreadful contest by a furious attack at the head of his 
right wing on the Scjthian and Bactnan cavalry that' formed the 
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left of the enemy. Those brave and athletic natives of the Nojthein 
Asia repelled the assault with equal fuiy, while, to assist their 
eifoits and break the impetuosity of the Macedonian hoise, the 
scythe-armed chariots were ordeicd to bear down upon that division. 
A shower of darts,, javelins, and other missile weapons, fioni a sefect 
band of archers, stationed. at hand foi the purpose, was immediately 
poured upon the charioteers and hoises^ which wounded some and 
killed otheis; while the troops dividing as directed, opened 4o the 
remainder a clear passage through the midst of them to the troops in 
reserve, who weie prepared to complete their destiuction. ■ The 
unwieldy Indian animals, at tlic same time, being seveiely galled 
by the jayelins and teirified by the shouts, of the assailants, were 
driven back on the, Peisian infantry, and becoming^ ungovernable, 
through the violence of pain, spread confusion and dismay wheiever 
they came. The conflict between the light and left wings was soon 
lenewed with redoubled fuiy, and the haidy Scythians, as often as 
louted, presently rallied again, and letuined to the charge. No exer- 
tions, however, of baibarian foititude could long resist the disciplined 
bravery and supeiior manoeuviing of the Macedonian and Giecian 
horse. After an obstinate contest, the foimer were entirely broken 
and dispersed. Alexander did not lose time in pursuing the fugitives; 
but, wheeling about, fell with his whole force on the flank of the 
Persian centre; and the Macedonian phalanx, that formed 'his own 
centre, immediately coming up, and attacking them, in- flout, they 
were quickly thrown into iiiecoverable disoidcr, betaking themselves 
to flight in eveiy^ diiection. > The' auxiliary Gideks, however,' and 
the body-guaid of Daiius, whose station was always in thei centie, 
disdained to fly, and for a long time fought with obstinate intrepidity; 
though excessively impeded in, their movements by the pressure of 
the immense throng ' around, them? who had already suflered- dis- 
comfiture, . , , ' . I J. .1 1 '^ " ' ' 

The immediate presence of the two mighty competitors for Asia, 
the amazing greatness of the staked ^nd the exasperation of personal 
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animosity betneen the loyal afid rebellious Greeks, between those 
who fought for the liberty of their country and those who combated 
to overthrow it, animated either party to deeds of incredible bravery, 
and tlie carnage in that quarter became not only continued and hor- 
rible, but the ultimate success was, for a long time, in the highest 
degree doubtful At the hottest period of the contest, a circuiiistance 
occurred that immediately turned 'the scale m favour of- the Ma- 
cedomans, for Alexander, impatient of protracted victory, with all 
his strength launching a javelin ^t his rival as he sate fighting m hii 
lofty and splendid car, struck the chanoteer to earth An imme- 
diate rumour spread rapidly through the ranks that k)anus himself 
was slam, and the loud and piercmg shneks'of lamentation that 
followed, for the fallen sovereign, served at once to propagate and 
confirm the disastrous report All the rest of tlie royal family, who 
were in the battle, supposing tliat every thing was now lost, imme- 
diately fled uith the guards, and Danus, in the agony of his 
despair, is reported by some of his histonans to have drawn his 
cimeter with intent to dispatch himself, but, looking eagerly round, 
and seeing the large portion of his army tliat formed his left mng, 
sUll funously engaged with the enemy, and a few loyal battalions 
stiU encircling him, he was received into tlie centre of tliat faithful 
band, and by them protected m the flight which his personal safety 
now rendered indispensably necessary • The imminent danger which 
at that instant threatened Parracnio and the left wing, prevented any 
ngorous pursuit on the part of the Macedonians, for that body was 
ncarl} surrounded by Mazasus at the head of the numerous and' ex- 
pert body of cavalrj, pnncijially Median and Parthian, that formed 
Danus’s nght wing, and nothing but the instant and effectual 
succour, which the Macedonian sovereign was thus enabled to give 
them, saved them from enUre destruction Dunng also this un- 
fortunate EituaUon of Parmcnio, and tlie distant engagement of 
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Alexander, a considerable body of Indian and Persian horse had 
taken an oppoilunit}'’ to penetiate even to the Macedonian camp, 
and assisted by the Barbarian , captives, who had risen upon tlieir 
weak guard, were plundeiing the tents and baggage. These were 
immediately attacked by the icar of the centie-di vision, who had 
faced about, as commanded in the general oiders of the day, and 
were in pait defeated; but the assailants, being horse, could not be 
pursued. In their retreat, however, with the plunder, they were 
met by Alexander on his return to succoui Pannenio; the spoil 
was retaken, and themselves almost to a man cut to pieces. , As soon 
as his troops had reached their object, — the right wing, — a combat 
still more determined and bloody than that in which he had 
already been engaged with the left commenced,' and on this occa- 
sion many of his most valuable officers were wounded; among 
whom was Heph^estion. Victory was at length, though dearly, 
earned, and the rout became univcisal and complete. Parmenio 
then returned with Alexandei to the pursuit of Darius, whom they 
followed as far as Arbela, about six hundied stadia, or seventy-five 
English miles, distant from tlie field of battle, but could not over- 
take; the royal fugitive never thinking himself secuie, nor stopping 
till he had reached the remote northern pi evinces. Immense piles 
of baggage, treasure in money and bullion, and rich furniture of 
every description, again became the property of the victor ; and, in 
this battle, denominated that of Arbela, but fought, in leality, at 
Oaugamela, a village on the banks of the river Bumado, according 
to Arrian, no fewer than three hundred thousand of the enemy were 
slain, while the loss of the Macedonians and auxiliaries -together is 
most absurdly and incredibly stated to have amounted to only one 
hundred horsemen, and a thousand horses, who died in the heat 
and fatigue of pursuit, or of wounds received during the engage- 
ment.'^ ' - , 


• Arrian, Iib.m, -cap. 14, 15, ubi supra. 
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After this important victory, Alexander, still adhering firmly to 
his original opinion, that religion reas atential to the^wue government 
of a great empire, returned thanks to heaven m af profusion' of 
splendid and mostly- sacrifices Despamng at that time to overtake 

Danus, he afterwards marched to Babylon, of which city the gates 
were thrown open to him by Mazseus, the Persian governor, and 
where he was joyfully received by the inhabitants, for, the intolerant 
spint of then- former masters, -m point of rehgiori, had induced 
them to act with the same hostdity towards the magnificent temple 
of Bolus with which they had acted towards the temples of Egypt 
and of Greece In this great city iheiiielTeshed i himself and his 
army thirty days, admiring its lofty walls andlsuperb edifices, taking 
possession of its immense treasures, and lunliappily ritoo much in- 
dulging ,m those voluptuous excesses so customary in great cities, 
and, in fact, so congenial to his time of hfe -His conduct began 
to be visibly affected by the mighty change m his fortune, which 
converted the humble sovereign of Macedon into the' uncontrolled 
emperor of Asia- he assumed all the pomp' and magnificence of 
the ancient Persian monarchs,i and, still /indulging the favourite 
idea of his descent from Jupiter, he wished to engraft divine upbn 
human honours Excuses have in vam beenjui'ged for this altered 
conduct by -bis /partial .biogrdpbcre, but nonejre adequate ^to his 
vindication- To strike a degree of awe and veneration into the 
minds of his new subjects, though it might be necessary, Jbr Alex- 
ander to affect I die pompuand splendour which distinguished the 
court of die anciedtisoverei^ns'of the Persian empire, it was by no 
means necessary that 'he should disgrace it by unbounded luxury 
and efantinued intemperance That fatal rock, on which he knew 
tlior power had been so rccendy wrecked, ought to have kept him 
steady jin the rigid practice Of Macedonian temperance, and he 
ought to have made the great Cyrus the founder, and die lint 
Danus die cstablishcr, and not the last, die subvertcr, by his effeminacy, 
of that vast empire, the bright exemplar of his conduct Hardy 
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and inflexible in the held, when sunoiinded by numerous and 
active enemies, in the face of danger and on the verge of death, 
when the stiongest cities weie to be besieged, the loftiest mountains 
to.be crossed, and the deepest livers to be folded, Alexander was 
mvi?ia’ble; but, the instant he was seated oh the ihione of Darius, he 
seems to have foifeited that supeiior title, — his viitue and his foiti- 
tu,de, — by which he gained possession of it; and, in the moment of 
victoiy, became vanquished. .Thus inconsistent is man, the victim 
of contending passions, the spoitof endless vicissitudes; man, who 
seems to be conspicuously placed on tlie gieat theatie of time, to be- 
come the -successive object of respect and of commiseiation; a 
spentacle of alternate admiration and derision I 

This general lelaxation, however, in point of morals and discipline, 
was not accompanied wnth any relaxation of vigoious exertion in 
regard to the great and ultimate object of Alexander’s ambition. 
An attentive view of the situation of Babylon, neai the confluence of 
two noble liveis i oiling from the centie of civdlized Asia into "the 
great Eastern ocean, and in an abundant ,and delightful pro- 
vince, convinced him, that on. that spot alone should stand the im- 
-peiial residence of the conqueior of the East. His conduct at Perse- 
polis, the ancient capital of the kings of Persia, clearly, I think, 
demonstrates this project to have been foimed in his mind before he 
quitted Babylon to pursue Darius and Bessus. Another circum- 
stance occurred at Babylon, greatly fb the honour of Alexander 
and the advantage of that liteiature which he was ever forwaid to 
pationize; a circumstance, which, by some, may be thought to 
counter-balance the excesses committed at that metiopohs, 1 mean 
his researches relative to the astionomical observations made by the 
Chaldasari piiests, at the observatory of Belus, during a period of 
one thousand nine hundred and thiee years, and the transmission of 
the table of them by Cahsthenes to Aiistotle. As that period extends 
back as far as the age of Nimrod, the discovery has proved of the 
last importance to histoi y, science, and religion; but the subject has 
VOL. II. . H h h h 
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been too amply discussed in the former volume, and its consequence 
to the systems, both of sacred and pagan chronology, too frequently 
pointed out to require bemg farther dwelt upon m this place • 

His army being reinforced from Greece with thirteen thousand 
five hundred foot and about tuo thousand horse, Alexander com- 
menced his march to Susa, that immense store-house of the wealth 
of the Persian monarchs, which now became the reward of Macedo- 
nian perseverance and valour On his approach to the city he 
was met by Abuhtes, the Persian govern or,, "With presents of great 
value, among which are again enumerated elephanti which Damn 
had procured from the tribiUaiy pTomnea <jf India, an animal, adds 
Curtius, now no longer an object of terror to the Maeedonians -(- To 
Its magnificent palace, said by Diodorus to be the noblest edifice in 
the world,:}: he restored the mother and daughters of Danus, and 
cstablislicd them there in splendor, only not imperial Having per- 
formed this act of honourable attention to his unfortunate prisoners, 
having, also, replenished his treasury from the overflowing abun- 
dance of that of Susa, and placed a strong gamson in tins fortress, 
he pursued his march, not witlioul _jreat obstruchon, from the nature 
of the mountainous country through which he passed, and the 
determined opposition of some noble chieftains, who remained 
steady in tliar loyalty to Danus, and guarded tlie frontiers mto 
Parsis, or Persia, properly so called The governor of Persepolis, 
Its renowned capital, by no means possessed the unshaken loyalty 
winch had distinguished fliosc on tlie frontiers, but invited the 
approach of Alexander, and threw open its gates to the foes of hit 

• I mjoat, •!«), the mdcr*i pirtfcoUr attention to whit li »aid on thli mb^ect In 
pa^ 54 tni 17a of the preienc volume. Hid thu acqomtioii been the onij Trait of 
Akxander*! ccpedltjon, it would bare been of mokalable benefit to idciicei bot it aljo 
opened to the Oreeki fi>r the fint time la a^ttuatance with Ana beyond the EopKiatei j 
acd It certainly UM the ibcndalon of aH our knowledge of Indii which will I tnirt, 
prate CO Inade^oatc apology for my detalbag that expedition it inch 

t Cnmoj lib It cap,* % I>»d Sic. IIb.xYau. ap .65 
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master. The massacre of its numerous inhabitants, the plunder of 
its vast treasures, and the burning of that celebrated palace which a 
long race of illustrious princes had laboured to adorn with whatever 
is costly in piice and exquisite' in science, were the unhappy conse- 
quence, and fix an eveilasting blot on the character of Alexander, 
in other respects the patron .of the arts and the fiiend ^of the 
wretched. Pasargadae, the city built by Cyius, and rendered sacred 
by the tomb of that monaich, was next plundered; and, early in the 
spring, Alexander 'a^in renewed his pursuit of Darius, who, dis- Bef 
daining to sui render himself to an usurper, was, as he had recently ^ 
been informed, at Ecbatana, in Media."^ By forced marches, in 
fifteen days, he‘ reached that capital, a distance of neaily four 
thousand stadia, or five hundred miles, where he had the mor- 
tification to find tliat Darius had left it, at the head of a considerable 
body of troops, principally Greek infantry and Bactiian horse, wha 
yet remained faithful to him, five days before; and had passed the 
Caspian Streights with intent to seek protection or to raise fresh 
forces in the most distant provinces of his empire. Nothing, how- 
ever, could damp the ardour of his pursuit, and he lesolved to follow 
him, if necessaiy, even to the pole. 

In the strong and remote fortress of Ecbatana, Alexander de- 
posited, undei the caie of Haipalus, his treasuier, tlie accumulated' 
wealth obtained in the plunder of the great cities of Persia, amount- 
ing, m the whole, according to Stiabo, to a hundred and eighty 
thousand talents, thirty millions sterling ;'f' and he left wrth him a 
guard of six thousand Macedonian foot and a pioportionate body of 
horse. He had scarcely passed the Caspian Sti eights, when tidings 
reached him of the seizure of Darius by the traitor Bessus and his 
comrades, who had bound him in chains (of gold, says Cuitius), and 
were hurrying away the royal prisoner, closely confined in a chaiiot, 
covered with the skins of beasts, to his government of Bactria. On 

, • Arrian, hb. m. cap. 19. f Strabo, hb.xv. p. 741. 
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tins affecting intelligence, Alexander urged on the pursuit day and'' 
night with such precipitation, than many of the men and horses 
perished through the seventy dfi the fatigue they underwent As 
he approached nearer the ruffians, he leamdd that Bessus affected to 
wear the imperial purple, and had been haded the sovereign of 
Persia by the whole army,i except the 'Greek mercenaries and a 
few faithful Persian battalions 

The ardour and impatience of Alexander’s mmd prevented him 
from sinking under the incessant fatigufc he jhad endured , and, at 
length, amving at a village in which Bessus and his Bactnan ad- 
herents had encamped the preceding day, fearful, also, that their 
treason might even attempt the life of Danus, he pressed on widi 
redoubled eagerness, being conducted by certain loyal Persian 
nobles, who detested tlie perfidy of Bessus, along a pnvate road, till 
ho came suddenly within sight of the rebels, who, ignorant of his 
approach, were leisurely pureuing their march, and in much dis- 
order Though Alexander had with him but an inconsiderable 
body of troops, compared with those of the enemy, yet the terror of 
his name and the consciousness of guilt had such a powerful effect 
upon tlicm, tliat they immediately betook themselves to precipitate 
flight Bessus and his treacherous accomplice, Nabarzancs, who, 
vnth Danus, were advanced considerably before the mam body of 
the army, on being informed of their situation, anxiously solicited 
their roj-al prisoner to <quit the clianot which conveyed him, and 
continue on horseback his progress into Bactna, but tliO indignant 
monarch refused any longer to be die dupe of tlicir artifices, and 
declared himself determined rather to confide his life in die hands 
of a generous enemy than to perfidious friends On this, the en- 
raged parriadcs pierced him through with darts, and left him 
covered with wounds They also killed the driver, and struck their 
spears into the j horses that drew the chanot Those animals, being 
in ngonj and w itliout a guide, wandered a few furlongs out of tho 
road to a stream of water, to which Polystratus, a Macedonian, 
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wearied and heated in the puisuit, accidentally came to quench his 
thirst. The groans of a' dying man that seemed to issue from the 
caiiiage awakened his cuiiosity; and, on removing the covering, he 
beheld Daiius pierced with daits, and “ weltering in his blood.” The 
' dying prince had sufficient stiength left to demand some^ water, 
which a Persian captive, who attended the Macedonian, understood, 
and which was given him by Polystratus in his helmet; the Persian, 
who, at' a distance, had witnessed the cruel cconduct of Bessus, 
at the same time acquaintmg him with - the rank and tiagical 
catastrophe of the personage whom he thus benevolently lelieved. 
Darius refreshed, amidst the agonies of death, by the cooling draught, 
embraced the oppoitunity which Providence seemed. to afford him, 
in having the Persian for his interpreter, to. desire that his warmest 
acknowledgements might, through Polystratus, be tendered to 
Alexander, for' the humane attention which ^he, had shewn to his 
family; he imploied heaven to grant him that success which his 

s “ 

valour and geneiosity so highly merited; and expressed an ardent 
hojpe that he would revenge a murdered sovereign on his rebellious 
subjects. Thep, grasping the hand of.Polystiatus with. all the strength ^ 
that yet lemained to him, he entieated of him that he would, m 
.the same manner, giasp the hand of Alexandei, as the only humble 
pledge of genuine and giateful affection in his power to bequeaffi to 
the_ Macedonian monarch.*^ Having faintly uttered these affectiug 
woids, he expiied in the arms of Polystiatus. - A Greek embittered 
his living, a Greek soothed his dying, moments. Alexander, at that 
instant, coming up, on beholding the mangled and breathless body 
of his lival, could not lefrain from" buisting into a flood of tears. 
Penetrated with anguish, — anguish not, perhaps, untmctured with 
femoise, — he toie the royal mande from his own shoulders, and 
spiead it over the body of Darius. He then gave orders for its 
being embalmed, and sent it in a lich coffin, adorned widi the 


*'Curtius, hb.v. cap. olt. 
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most costly robes and embalmed with the richest aromatics, to tlie 
disconsolate Sisigambis, to be mlerred m the mausolea of the Persian 
kings ^ , 

Such was tlie melancholy end of the last monarch of the Caianian 
dynasty, who thus prematurely pensbed, after a disastrous reign of 
SIX years, in the fifhedi year of his age,/ and in the month 
Hecatomboeon, (August,) before Christ S30 • IThe varying accounts 
transmitted down to us of Danus by the Oriental and Greek hisfo- 
nans have, been already noticed , and, an fact, they are so utterly 
contradictory, that there is no possibdity of reconciling them in the 
character of one person In such turbulent periods, dnd from people 
so inveterateJy hostile to each other, tlie true portrait of neither the 
conqueror nor the conquered can, perhaps, be drawn , nor ought it 
to be expected If the Greeks have described the Persian monarch 
in amiable characters, many of the Onentals, and, in particular, the 
Indians and Persians, by tradition, depict Alexander in the most 
odious colours, representmg him as divested of- everyi great and 
generous quality, and never naming him but as a “ most mighty 
robber and remorseless destroyer of the human race ”-j- 

* Acconfio^ to Uiber* tho fint dt/ of Uiu zaooth aiuwert to oor s4th of Joljr --^Ufherii 
Axaai p. 167 

f HolfrtlTi loterntnif Hbtorial Erenti^ ptrt il« p 4, ^ Cluntin « VoTtgts en Ferte 
tom.n p* 165 -^Hexbdot trtlde Etcander and Pm. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Alexander pursues Bessus into Bactria. — Traverses the' Northern 
j^sia. — - Crosses Paropamisus. — Conqueis the Nations to the 
West -of the Indus. — Passage of the Indus. — Of the Hy- 
DASPES. — Battle with Porus, or Paurava ; and Subjugation 
of Westeim India, — The Army mutinies. — He erects stupendous 
Altars^ and leturns. — Voyage down the Indus. — Pi'ogress of 
the Army through Gedrosia, and of the Fleet up the Persian 
Gulph. — Retui'n to Babylon. — of Alexander. — 

Conclusion. 

The mighty pi ejects dF Alexander were now approaching to 
matuiity, and Asia bows her head to the hei editary sovereign of the 
small kingdom of Macedon. Indignation at the unworthy treatment 
of ' Darius, and solicitude to levenge tlie insult offeied,' in tlie 
minder of that piince, by his lebellious subjects, to thrones and 
the imperial dignity in general, urged Alexander to continue the 
puisuit of Bessus into the raoie northern provinces of Asia. This, 
howevei, v/as not done immediately, as tlie tieason of that regicide, 
and his assumption of the purple, awakened indeed his resentment, 
but inspired him with no apprehension. He wished to lender per- 
manent the conquests he had lecently made, and to prevent the 
danger of levolt, by striking that terror into the adjoining provinces 
which his presence with a victorious army so powerfully excited 
wheiesoever he went. Many hardy and valiant nations, also, in 
that region of Asia, lemained to be subjugated; and, therefore, 
quitting Parthia, tlie Macedonian army maiched into Hyrcania, 
where they found, as they had been taught to expect, a vigorous 
resistance from various resolute and baibarous tribes of warriors, 
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inhabiting that mountainous province and tlie shores of the Caspian 
Sea, especially fkim the predatory race of the Mardi To this district 
the Persian troops and Greek mercenaries, who had been faitliful 
to Danus, under all his misfortunes and defeats, had retired ho- 
nourable conditions were now offered to them by Alexander, and 
accepted* , > i — v'a i ^ 

He 1 then marched into and— subdued the province bf*-Ana,' of 
nhich the’ classical apjiellative is recognized its present 

capital Drangiana and Arachosia,ithej modem Sejestan and^Za- 
blestan, pronnees which we have obserfed were Tor several ages 
held by the descendants of The great Rostampthe Hercules of Persia, 
in a state almost independent of the Persian 'crown,' lind border 
upon India itself, next felt and trembled lat the Macfedonian powfer 
^ The Orange, alluded to above, are called by Aman %arang<e, 
but they were certainly one people, for, O’Aniille has well re-, 
marlvcd,-f- that this diversity in the orthography of the same name 
IS produced by a practice, familiar to the Orientals, of inter- 
changing the Zam and the Dated There is no modem Pernan 
name at all corresponding with Drangiana, but as it will be 
useful, in our progress through part of Asia, to give, from this 
author, tlic modem denomination when tlie .least resemblance can 
be traced, it may be noticed that the scite of Arachosia is re- 
cognized in the Oriental name of its present capital, AmUiage 
Tliat a connection and correspondence still subsisted between these 
Persian satrapies and the frontier provinces of India is evident, 
from a remarkable circumstance recorded in Arnan, viz that 
Baizaantcs, at that time pnnee of die country, who had been one of 
the murderers of Danus, on Alexanders approach, fled forlpro- 
tecUon into the provinces beyond the nver Indus, with the addi- 
tional arcumstance, diot the Indians sent him back to Alexander, 

1 ill 
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who executed the tiaitor."^ This fact is the more deseiving of atten-^ 
tion, because, if Arrian were rightly informed, it proves that the 
fame of Alexander had already reached the Indians, who dared not 
piotect even so consideiable a peison as the piefect of the Aiachosians 
and Drangae. He is afterwards said, by the same author, to have 
pioceeded against the Indians in that quarter’, but, from pui suing 
at this time any attempt on India itself, he was prevented, by ceitain 
intelligence, that Bessus was growing formidable in Bactiiana, had 
assumed the name of Artaxerxes, and displayed, on his blows, at 
public enteitamments, the- diadem of Persia. Nothing can more 
fully demonstrate Alexander’s contempt for the usurper than his 
advancing so far southward as Alia and Aiachosla; whereas Bessus 
and Bactriana lay behind him in a quite contrary direction. 

There can scaicely be a doubt that Alexander conceived, dining 
this last expedition, the first idea of penetiating into India beyond 
the Sinde, as the natives teim the Indus. He had observed, 
perhaps, with admiiation, the martial and splendid appearance 
which they made in his vaiious battles with Darius; the stately, 
though unwieldy, animals their coiintiy produced, and history and 
common repoit had informed himiof other piodigies, and tbe im- 
mense, liches in which it abounded. Among the Arians also and the 
Arachosians, who laigely shared the commerce of India, (for, Cabiil 
is the capital of Zablestan,) he might have discovered other con- 
vincing proofs of the amazing advantages, which,, from a film con- 
nection andean extended cqnimerce with India, would redound to 
the conqueror. This observation is confirmed by an attention to geo- 
graphical ciicumstances; for, thus we read in the excellent little aiea- 
tise so frequently above refei red to-: “ We may' place the large 

province of Sind next to Segestan, because, though it is generally 
reckoned a part of India, yet it comprehends both Mocian, tlie 
ancient Gedrosia, and Multan, which have“ been consideied as 

— / 

I 

* Arrian, hb m cap 25^ at the dose of that chapter. 
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provinces of Persia, and here we may observe, that Qie Eastern 
geographers divide the Indian empire into tivb parts, which they call 
Hind and Sind By Hind, in'iti strictest 'sense, they medn the 
distncts on both sides the Ganges, and, by Sind, the country that 
hcs on each side of the Sindab, or Indus, especially where it dis- 
charges Itself into the ocean Sind, tlierefore, including Mocran 
and Multan, is bounded on the south by the Indian Sea, which 
embraces it in the form of a bow it has Hind on the east,' and, on 
die west,' Kerman, with part of Segestan, which also bouhds it on the 
north, but if, with some geographers, wc make it comprise eien 
Zablestan and Cabul, its northern limits will extend as far as Cash- 
mere ’• Possibly, also, other causes, resulting from the prokimity 
of the two countries, might have operated towards strengthening 
his idea of invading India, such as that constantly given by the 
Asiatics, the widiholding from the 'new monarch the ancient sti- 
pulated tnbutc, and Barzaantes himself mi^ht possibly not have been 
gnen up without menaces' ■ i ) ' ■ j 

It was dunng Alexander’s stay among the Arians and Arachosians^ 
at the close of the present year, that a spirit of mutiny and dis'- 
alfection, from the great Icngdi of the campaign, began vciy^ gfcnerally 
to pervade die Macedonian army’ His partial adoption, 'though 
extremely politic,' of the Persian drek,’ and his assumption, in ^sofiie 
degree, of the manners of the conquered j>cople, so contrary to 'thh 
rigid seventy of the Grecian character, gradually tended td tvcakcii 
their ancient attachment to’him,"and even alienate from him the 
affection of his best fnends. 'Hence various conspiracies were formed 
against the life of the' altered pnnet, and, though that imputed to 
Philotas m particular be involved m not a' little mj-stery and doubt. 
It IS not impossible but dial die liigh, and yet unconquered, spitit of 
Grcman independence might have justified to itself the elevation 
of the dagger against the presumed assassin of Grecian liberty 
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Whether Phllotas were innocent or criminal is still a question of 
^eep perplexity; but no kind of uncertainty whatever hangs' over 
the fate of the,, aged and veneiable Parmenio, whose unjust murdei, 
aggiavated by the concomitant circumstances, must ever remain 
another deep blot on the character of his destroyer. 

On leceiving the above information of the public and avowed 
competition of Bessus for the empire of Asia, the king' immediately 
led his aimy towards Bactria, and ciossed the Paropainisus, im- 
properly denominated Caucasus by the Giecian writers, either from 
national vanity or adulation of Alexander, in the most iigorous 
season of the year. In crossing it, the army sulfered seveiely from 
the piercing cold, which, owing to its vast elevation and the accu- 
mulated snow that falls on its summit during the winter-months, even 
in that moderate latitude, only 33“ north of the equator, is intense. 
On the descent of that mountain, known to the present inhabitants by 
:the term of Hindoo-Ko, Alexander founded a city, distinguished by 
ancient geographers as the Paropamisan Alexandria, and of which the 
jiame and scite decidedly mark it for the modern Candahar, (a name 
derived from Escandei,) the key of the western provinces of Persia. 
,This city, like Alexandria, has survived _amidst the wreck and revo- 
lutions of the other great cities of the East, and continues, to this day, 
.a fortress of great strength and the capital of a considerable di'stiict, 
known to the ancients by the name of Paropamisus, tlius deno- 
minated from the vicinity of the mountain. He peopled Alex- 
andria with about seven thousand Greeks, who were either too infirm 
fiom their wounds or from age, to beai longer tlie fatigues of such 
an arduous campaign, and, thus disencumbered, pressed on with 
increased celerity into Bactiia. Neither the inclement season, (for, it 
was still the depth of winter,) nor a country entiiely laid in desola- 
tion by Bessus, to obstiuct the progress of the invading army, could 
-check his impetuous career. He directed his first attack against 
Hrapsica, a considerable city in those parts, (now BainianJ which 
he took, and where he refreshed his army-after their sulFerings in 
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crossing Paropamisns Se then assailed with success Aomus; a 
rocky fortress on a mountain of great strengtli, and, lastly, Bactra, 

Its capital, the modern Ballh Alarmed at these rapid 'moi ementa 
of his indctatigable enemy, Bessus, at the head of a great body of - 
Bactnan and Sogdian horse, passed over the Oxus unto Sogdiana , 
and, after burning all the vessels 'which he had used in the trans- 
portation of his forced fortified himself at Nautaca, a city 'of Sog- 
diana, now called Neksliab This large and fertile province is so 
denominated from the beautiful valley of Sogd, one of the four 
paradises of Asia, through the midst of which rolls the noble river 
Cai, “which branches into a thousand clear streatns, thatfnater' 
the gardens and cultivated lands. With which tlie w hole “plain li 
covered On its banks stood Maracanda, Its capital, the modem 
Samarcand, a city very celebrated m the annals of Asia and in the 
page of her enraptured poets But this delightful and secluded 
region was now doomed to become the tlieatre of a war of dreadful 
devastation, not indeed between Alexander and Bessus, for the latter 
was soon oveipowercd, but between that conqueror and a hardy race 
of northern warriors, Sogdians and Scythians, reluctant to bear Ma- 
cedonian fetten, a race among whom Trecdom had taken up her 
ancient abode, and Virtue delighted to reside 

Alexander, in his pursuit, arriving at tlie Oxus, called by the On- 
cntals Gihon, that vast nicr (now lost in the sands) which formed the 
ancient barrier between the empires of Iran and Turah, was astonished 
at the magnitude of the nver, which was three quarters oT a mile m 
breadth, -of proportionable depth, ahd extremely turbulent and rapid 
All the timber in the neighbourhood had been designedly cut down 
by Bessus, so that there cx'istcd no possibility of construcUng rafts, 
and Cl cry fragment of a vessel had been destroyed Thus cir- 
cumstanced, the bravest and most cxpcncnccd generals of his army 
despaired of prosecuting farther the pursuit of Bessus and the con- 
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quest of Noitbern Asia. -It is on occasions arduous and momentous 
as these, that true Genius displays the genuine stamp of its celestial 
descent, and rises superior to the dictates of fear and the pressure of 
danger. Alexander, after some reflection, having lead that the first 
boats were made of wicker, covered with hides, (as in fact those of 
the old Biitons weie,) detei mined upon tiying the expeiiment; and 
ordeied all the skins, used by the army foT the coveiing of then tents 
and baggage, to be stuflfed with straw and other light mateiials, 
and so strongly sewed together, as to lesist the entrance of the 
water. On these, firmly compacted in the short space of five days, 
he safely transported his whole aimy to the opposite banks, and 
immediately commenced his march for Nautaca, whithei he had 
been informed Bessus had letired. In his way thither, he leceived 
intelligence, by deserteis, that the greater part of the Bactrian horse 
had left Bessus and dispersed, and, shoitly aftei, heralds ai rived from 
Spitamenes and othei Persian officers, most in his confidence, with 
intelligence that they had risen upon the bloody usurper, had bound 
him in chains, and were ready, on certain conditions, to sui render 
' him in that state to Alexander. With those conditions the king 
readily complied ; and Bessus was brought, manacled in the fetteis 
with which he 'had insulted his sovereign, to the Macedonian camp. 
Like a furious savage, unwoithy to weai the gaib of a man, Spita- 
menes himself, according to Curtius, led him, stark naked, by a 
chain that -encircled his neck, into the piesence of Alexandei, 
who, ordering his nose and ears to-be cut off, deliveied him over to 
Oxyaites, the brother of Darius, that, after suffeiing all the lefined 
tortures due to his iinpiovoked ciuelty, he might be shot to death Bef 
with arrows, in tlie same manner as he had dispatched Daiius."^ 

Had Alexander’s sole object been the captuie and punishment of 
Bessus, now that object was accomplished, he piobably would have 
yielded to the wishes of a harassed army, and have retuined to 
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Babylon, or, at least, to Candahar and the provinces adjoining India, 
tlie invasion of which country he seems early to have meditated 
But It was his intention not to be tlie nominal sovereign ever any 
part of Asia , he meant to found his claim to the title of sovereign on 
actual conquest Animated by this hope, he determined to march 
to Maracanda, the capital, and having procured, from the hardy 
breed of the country, a considerable addition of horses to supply the 
place of those that had'penshed in crossing the snows of Paropamisiis 
and at the passage of tlie Oxus, he now pursued his progress into the 
heart of Sogdia, and even to the lasartes, (the modem Sihon, or 
StrJ tliat hounds it northward The same species of vanity that 
Jed the Macedonians to term Paropamisus the Caucasus, induced 
them to denominate tins nver the Tanais, whereas tliat nver (now 
the DonJ rolls at a great distance to tlie nortli, separating Asiatic Scy- 
thia from Europe Near tlie banks of the laxartes, a body of tliiity 
thousand natives having assembled, had greatly annoyed the advanced 
detachments, and cut off the foraging parties . Elated with this tem- 
porary success, the barhanans retired to a rocky cmmence in the 
neighbourhood, exceedingly steep and ragged, whence it required 
no small exertions of Alexander to dislodge them, a great number of 
his troops being killed in the difficult ascent and assault, and himself 
shot through the leg witli an arrow, which shattered the fibula, or 
smaller bone • This bold but successless effort of the Sogdians and 
Scythians seemed but as a signal for the revolt of the whole adjoining 
country , and, effectually to crush it, it became necessary to besiege 
and carry by storm no less than seven considerable cities, of which 
Cyropolis, built by Cyrus, was the strongest, and taken not without 
a violent conflict, in winch Alexander was again wounded He 
received intelligence, also, tliat the dispersed Bactnans, who had 
followed Bessus, had rallied in great force, mth Spitaraencs at 
llicir head, and w ere besieging Maracanda Alexander rmmediatcly 
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sent off a strong reinforcement to the Macedonian garrison in that 
city; but, having commenced the erection of a strong fortiess on 
the laxaites, for the puipose of overawing the country and prevent- 
ing a second levolt, as well as foi its defence against the futuie 
incursions of the Scythians, he would not personally lelinquish, till 
it was finished, so necessary and impoitant an undei taking. But 
the Scythians, pouring down to the livei-side in great bodies of 
horse, were determined that no foi tress should be elected either to 
repel their incursions or effect the conquest of them. They boasted, 
(however falsely, as the reader has seen above,) that they were a 
people hitherto not only unsubdued, but, in ancient times, themselves 
the conquerors of Asia; and, with loud and insulting reproaches from 
the opposite shore, at once derided and defied the Macedonians, 
They invited the attack, and, relying on theii numeious cavalry that 
lined the shore and coveied all the adjacent country, they daied 
them to cross the rivei and ^ittempt their subjugation; calling on 
Alexander by name, and desiring that he would forbear to enioll the 
Scythians among his new subjects, or consider them as of the same 
dastaidly and effeminate character with the nations inhabiting the 
Southern Asia. 

Irritated to the last degiee by these invectives, Alexander having, 
in twenty days, by the laboui of the whole aimy, completed the 
Sogdian Alexai;idiia, piepared to cross the nvei on the kind of floats 
used at the Oxus. The skins, stuffed as before, with light mateiials, 
being expeditiously prepared, the army once moie embaiked, to the 
sound of trumpets, on those buoyant machines; and, at the instant of 
their embarkation, a torrent -of darts and other missile weapons, 
hurled from the engines, was poured against the foe, who, having 
formed no conception of the jaculatoiy strength of those engines, 
and seeing many of their comrades wounded by them, retired in 
confusion and dismay to some little distance from the shore. Thq 
archers and slingers, also, who advanced in the first Ifne, so inces- 
santly galled tliem with showers of stones and arrows, as ^greatly to 
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check the vigour of {heir'attack upon the phalanx thaticame nest, 
and the other troops who brought up the Tear > By tins means, la 
landing U'as effected without any serious loss on the part of the 
Macedonians, and the forces, forming ih close order asithey arrived, 
presented a formidable front to the retreating Seythians Their 
principal strength consisted in their numerous and excellent cavalry , 
and, unfortunately, the first division dispatched i against them by 
Alexander was so far infenor in that respect, that they were quickly 
surrounded, and would have been cut to pieces, had not the king 
iramediatcl} ordered the whole body of his horse, Uitli all the 
hght-arme4 troops and the archers, to advance upon them He 
himself, at the head of one half of that body, fell on them in flank, 
uhde the otlier half, commanded by Balaorus, attacked tliem in 
front, by which skilful manceuvre the surrounded bands were 
igain at liberty to act, and the enemy, still fighting with undaunted 
courage, were vigorously assailed on every quarter In tins situation, 
die contest of barbarian with veteran and disciplined troops, how- 
ever violent, could not be lasting, and accordingly, after having a 
thousand Scjdhians slain on the spot, and among them Satraces, 
their general, die remainder sought their safety in that rapid flight 
for which thar exccllcut horses were so well calculated Tlie 
Macedonians pursued , but, such was the cclcrit) of the retreating 
foe, that, after suffenng severely from the excessive heat and from ar- 
dent tfiirst, (for It was now the height of summer,) they were com- 
pelled to return in possession of only one hundred and fifty prisoners. 
A thousand also of the Macedonians, according to Curtius, were, 
on diis occasion, wounded, and sixty horse and one hundred foot 
were slam a number far greater dian is recorded to have fallen in 
the battle of the Gninicus * The boast of the Scydiians, therefore, of 
superior fortitude and cxpenence in war to the inhabitants of 
-Southern i\sia was not cnurcly without foundation, and Alexander, 
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after this fatal day, seemed to have no inclination for prolonging the 
war with them, at least for the piesent. 

I do not mean to accompany Alexander faither through the 
Northern Asia, though there still remains a vast field to be beaten by 
the general historian and the geogiapher. I have attended him 
thus far principally to give consistency to the chaiactei of this inde- 
fatigable hero, with which I commenced the narration of his asto- 
nishing exploits in Asia, and, with some faither lemaiks on which, 
I shall conclude the history of his Indian campaign. 

During Alexander’s abode, or rather migiation, in these remote 
northern regions, there arrived at his camp ambassadois from vaiious 
nations, attracted by his renown oi compelled by motives of terror, 
to seek his friendship. Among these, Ainan particularly enumerates 
the Abian Scythians, celebrated by Homei for their inflexible love 
of justice and their honest poverty; and the Scythians of Europe, 
wdio were received with kindness and treated with respect. Thus, 
by his generosity or his valour, all the ciicumjacent nations being 
bi ought under the Macedonian yoke, Alexandei icturned to Sogdia, 
fully determined, in the ensuing spiing, to commence his long 
meditated Indian expedition. Maiacanda lemained still besieged 
by the Sogdian and other forces under Spitamenes, but, on the 
appioach of the army, that lestless chief fled into Bactria, where 
he was afterwards massacred by his own troops.'^ 

The lofty, craggy, and scarcely accessible fortress, denominated 
by classical wi iters Petra Oxiana, or the Rock of Oxus, whither a 
body of thirty thousand Sogdians had retired, with ammunition and 
piovisions sufficient to suppoit them for two yeais, and in the’ firm 
deteimination of defending it to the last extremity, was the next im- 
poitant object of this campaign. Like many similar fortresses in 
India, it aiose from a broad base to a vast height, and had only one 
ascent to its summit, by a steep narrow winding path, suongly 
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■guarded at proper distauces, the whole rendered z siilJ rnore difE- 
cailt of approach by the deep snow and icej (for, the winter was now 
Jar advanced,) whichi hadi incrusted its surface < rThe 'Barbana'ns, 
from the eminencies, insultingly i told Alexander that he musfinot 
expect to take that fortress without tvmgeduoldtefs, which/ so iirrl- 
tated him, tliat he 'offered a reward of no less than’ twelve talents to 
the first man who shouldigain the summit of Jhe rock, and in /pro- 
portion to others, appointing /three hundred pieked men, among 
tliose most accustomed to scale walls, to diat arduous and hazardous 
service After immense tod and the destruction lof/ great numbers, 
who, in the attempt, werenprecipitatcd downi tlie abrupt tchffs, by 
means of iron pins, used by the army in pitching tlicir tents, /forcibly 
driven into the sides of tlic rock, -and of rofics fastened to them, by 
which tliey elevated and supported each other, ithcigrcater part 'of 
this danng band, in thcidcad of 'the night, reached the top, iind, 
at the break of day, displayed toi'tlieir delighted comrades < the 
promised signals of success Alexander immedntely summoned ■the 
gamson to surrender, shewing them aloft the wmged soldiers, who 
had conquered every difficulty of both art and/ nature Tlfo asto- 
nished garri'on, ignorant ofitheir numbers and die slender arms dicy 
possessed, while their imagination, -through terror, greatly magn\fled 
both,, immediately surrendered to the shoutingifoe, land Qxjattes, 
die governor of Bactria, and many grandees of diat'provincc, wdre 
taken pnsoners But the greatest prize diat fell into the victors 
hands,, on this occasion, was the beautiful Roxana, the daughter of 
Oxvartes, whom Alexander, deeply smitten with hen transcendent 
charms, aftervv ards exalted to be the partner of liis throne ' 

A\c must pass over, as not sufficiently illustrative of our principal 
subject, various military occurrences that took place in die codbe'of 
the present jear, the conflicts with theDahm, the Massaghtm, whose 
names )ct siimvc ;n the modem Dahistan and the Indian Geles, 
or Jauts, and other tnbes of Barbanans inhabiting the Northern 
Asia, the disputable adventure of the AmiizoniaD queen, and the 
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lioirid catastrophe that befel Clytiis and Calisthenes; the foimer'the 
result of physical, the 'latter of mental, intoxication. Filled as we 
must be with high and just indignation at these lepcated outiages 
committed by a chaiacter, in other respects so elevated, against 
decency and virtue, let us still in candor consider the jariing and 
contiadictory accounts deliveied down to posterity concerning these 
disgraceful events and the causes that led to them; the tuibulent 
spirit of the factious Greeks; -the insolence of the vcteian soldier; 
the ariogancc of the unbending philosophei ; the spirit’ of com- 
petition that pervades a camp, and of jealousies that distract a 
court. Let it be remembered, that, in requiiing the ceremony of 
prostration in salutation, however abhoi lent it might be, fiom Gre- 
cian customs and prejudices,, Alexander demanded no moie than the 
performance of an ancient civil custom, a icverential distinction 
which the kings of Peisia had always enjoyed, as the piesumed 
vicegerents of deity, equally the dispensers of its benevolence and its 
vengeance; impiegnated with a poition of the sacred fire that came 
down'fioin heaven, and was constantly cairied before them' in the 
camp and in the temple. It might have been attended with danger 
to have, on a sudden, dispensed with a homage thus immemorially 
paid to them; a homage which the law presciibed' and religion 
sanctioned. I am far fiom meaning to become an apologist for the 
vices of Alexandei, but so obscuiely and confusedly have many of 
the leading' events in his life been handed down to us by varying 
biogiaphers, that, where tliere is loom for the mitigation of error in a 
distinguished personage of antiquity, it is consistent with benevolence 
and justice to attempt it. . ■ 

, iThe ,spnng,^ so impatiently expected, of that auspicious year 
whiclv was to add India to 'the conquests of Alexander, at length 
began to dawn.- A seasonable supply of sixteen tholisand fresh re- 
cruits fiom Greece had also recently ariived; ai^d the king had pie- 
viously oidered a body of thirty thousand young men, of the first 
families, the most brave, the most comely, and in the flower of their 
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age, to be collected from every province of the Persian empire,' to bd 
trained in the Macedonian way of fighting, and to attend the army 
dunng his absence from his (Persian dominions, bothi as hostages and 
soldiers It is also asserted by Plutarch, though ithe circumstanee is 
not mentioned by Aman, that, at thii penod, Alexander, finding his 
troops heavily encumbered, with their baggage and the rich spoils 
they had taken in Asia,' to v/hich they seemed more cordially^at- 
tached than to his favourite' project of the Indian war, ordered all 
the royal property of that species, to an immense amount, to be 
brought into a large plain, and then set fire to the pile with his 
own hands Afterwards hei commanded the baggage and spoils of 
the whole army to be brought into tlie sahie plam, and, promising 
to compensate their loss after tlie Indian campaign, ordered cacli 
individual to set fire to his oivn, nhich, honever reluctantly,/'n'a3 
obeyed, since tlie king himself had submitted to share the Jot of 
the meanest soldier Curtius 'has asserted, probably from the same 
sources witli Plutarch, a similar relation, only with the difference of 
referring the fact to a prior period, tliat is, dunng tlie ardour 6f the 
pursuit of Bessus * i ^ i I it i i n 1 1 , t ' , 

Thus anxiously impatient tlie)gcncral,''Tmd Jhus happily ifree from 
every incumbrance the army which he commanded,! the march 
commenced for ilndia with the first dawn of tfhe mfant year 
Leaving Dactria, Alexander returned to the uParopammis by the 
same route uliich he had taken nn his pursuit of Bessus, and again 
crossing that mountain, an, ten' days reached jVlexandna, which 
he had with so much judgement erected as a grand dep6t of arms, 
and for tlie purpose of facilitating his mtended expedition Its 
situation, also, on tlie confines of India, Persia, and Bactna, might 
hate recommended it as a proper place for an emporium of that 
extended commerce which wias tan object ever uppermost m his 
mind Having displaced the governor for misconduct, ahd appomted 
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another on whom he could place the firmest confidence, he ad- 
vanced a noith-cast loute to the Cophenes, a river that formed 
the boundary of the province to which Paropamisus gave its name, 
and, in D’Anvillc’s Geogiaphy, is recognized An the Cow, Hence 
Hephasstion and Perdiccas weie sent on bcfoie with a consideiable 
detachment, to scour the countiy and picpaie the bridge of boats 
which would be necessary for the tiansportation of the aimy across 
the Indus. Alexander, with the mam body of the aimy, advanced 
in a north-east direction towards the territoiies of a consideiable 
Indian nation, called the Aspii. In his pi ogress thither, he passed 
two other livers, the Choe and Euaspla, and subdued the petty 
tribes that inhabited their banks. In the vigorous opposition of the 
Aspii, he had a specimen of tlie formidable resistance which he was 
afterwards to meet with fiom their countrymen beyond the Indus; 
for, this biave people, setting fire to their principal city, which they 
despaired of defending, resolutely opposed his aimy on the moun- 
tains and the plain, nor gave over the conflict till their geneial was 
slain, and forty thousand men lay dead on the field of battle."^' 
After this hard-fought contest, Alexander maiched through the teni- 
tories of the Guia:ii, who, tei rifled at the fate of the Aspii, leadily 
submitted. He here found great difficulty m ciossing the iiver of 
the same name, which was very rapid and dangeious; and is, in fact, 
the modem Attack, a word which implies foi hidden', foi, the great 
Indian law-giver fixed this stream as the ancient boundaiy of the 
empire, and forbade it to be passed. The Guiaei inhabited the countiy 
of Gazna, the celebrated empire formeily of Mahmud, and, in later 
times, of Timur Shah. 

The next consideiable nation, subdued on the 'west of the Indus, 
were the Assacenij answeiing, in the modern geography of India, to 
Ash-Nagm. The Assaceni, finding resistance on the open plains of ' 
no effect against in vadeis so' well disciplined in the science of wai, 
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pursued a conduct exactly the reverse of that pursued byitlieTAtpn, 
they entirely deserted i the open country, and fled, for protection 
within the walls of Massaga, their pnncipal city.jof which, already 
strongly fortiBed, they laboured to increase the security by add^- 
tional works Massaga was washed towards the east by a rapid 
nver, whose precipitous banks forbade access on that quarter It, 
was sheltered towards the west and, south by rocks of , prodigious 
height, with deep ravines at their 'base, and round the eastern 
limits extended a fosSe of great breadth > A wall of vast height and 
thickness' surrounded the whole On attentively viewing the for- 
tifications, Alexander saw its reduction would be a work of great 
labour, and to him tliere seemed no more certairi method of effect- 
ing it than by wholly filling up the fosse, and planting liis en- 
gines of attack on the ground elevated artificially thereon to such 
a height as would command the town This minutely particular 
account of Massaga is taken pnncipally from Quintus Curtius • 
Aman, houever, records the siege and capture of this strongly-lbr- 
tified city as one of the most difficult and prolonged of any in the 
Indian expedition, and, on tliat account, I have paid more tlian 
usual attention to the relation of this wnter, ever to be suspected 
\i here an opportunity for eloquent exaggeration occurs ' On a nearer 
inspection of tlic fortifications for this purpose, tlie king^was wounded 
m the leg by an arrow, shot from the wall, which put him to such ex- 
quisite torture tliat he could not avoid exclaiming, “ While I am 
hailed as a deity and tlic son of Jupiter, the agony of tins wound too 
plaml) demonsUates to me that I am still but a mortal!” Notwith- 
standing tliat agony, houever, he would not retire to his tent till hp 
had given all the necessary orders for filhng up the ditch with the 
\ircck of demolished edifices that formed the suburbs, uitli fallen 
trees of great magnitude and witli massy stones and dirt, collected 
together in epeat heaps, and tlirown in for die purpose Tliat 
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arduous task was immediately undei taken, and, by tlie united effoi ts 
of the tioops, was> accomplished in nine days, dining which Alex- 
ander recovered of his wound. -The king of the Assaceni was 
recently dead, and the queen-mother, by name Cleophes, ’ had taken 
into her pay, for the better defence of the city, seven thousand stout 
Indians from the inteiior distiicts, (a proof, that, in those as -well as 
in later periods, the wai -tribe of India let out its services for hire,) 
and these seemed deteimined to fulfil the duty of faithful merce- 
naries. Tlie besieged, astonished as they were at the new species of 
mihtaiy engine bi ought against them, and that fioin a quarter which 
they conceived utteily inaccessible, yet excited themselves vigo- 
rously in repelling the assault, and stood firm at their posts. amidst 
the tonent of daits, airows, and othei missile weapons, hurled from 
the towers, which did infinite execution among them. ,, For four 
successive days did Alexander <inelFectually bring Ins engines against 
the walls, and, though a breach had been eaily made in them, yet, 
from the united skill and- valour of the enemy, tiiey attempted, in 
vain to take it by stoim, and the trumpets sounded moie than once 
that retieat which was so unusuab and so degrading, to Macedonian 
soldiers. In ancient as in modem times, the 'death of tlie com- 
mandei -in-chief, in Indian waifaie, has ever been tlie foiciunner 
of the defeat of his troops, and thus it happened at Massaga; for, 
wdiile theii general survived, the mercenaiies were invincible; but 
the chief, on this occasion, being slain by an aiiow, and the gieatei 
part of the tioops themselves wounded or exhausted by incessant 
fatigue, they at length suriendered on honourable conditions; the 
queen herself, issuing forth from the gates, at the head of a tiain of 
noble females, all beaiing golden goblets, full of wine/ by way of 
oblation to Alexandci as a god. The queen, according to Cm tins, 
was equally beautiful and brave,n and, presented her infant son to 
Alexandei with so much atti active grace, -that another son was, 
afterwards, the result of that meeting, who bore the name of Alex- 
ander, and became the head of the tribe of Sultani, (so called 
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■from Sultan EJcander Zul Camem, liis Asiatic appellation,) who 
are said, by Abul Fazil, to have flourished down to his tune, and 
scrupulously to have preserved the genealogical records of tliem 
lUustnous descent. •_ With respect to the resolute band of soldiers 
that remained after the capitulation, Aiexander offered to take them 
into his own pay, and enroll them among the Macedonians, to 
which they at first readily consented , but, afterwards, reflecting how 
deeply dishonourable it would be for Indians to fight against 
Indians, they formed a secret plan to march off in a body by night 
to their own country On the discovery of that plan by Alexander, 
they were surrounded by his army, and cut to pieces before they 
could effectuate their escape Plutarch brands tins act as a scan- 
dalous breach of faith in the kmg, but I think with great injustice , 
since their return must have spread a general alarm tlirougli tlie 
country, and the result might have been fatal to his views -f- 

Alexander, reserving to himself the mam body of his army for tlie 
subjugation of the greater cities and more formidable tnbes, dispatched 
detachments, under vanous commanders, for the reduction of those 
of inferior note Among these were the neighbouring cities of Ora 
and Bazira against the former were sent Attains and other generals, 
and against the latter Ceenus but neither of these officers was at 
first successful in lus attack, and the king was obliged to bring 
succours in person before tlicy could be reduced Of these two, 
Bazira ivas by far tile strongest and most difficult to be subdued, 
for It was tile capital of a small distnet, known by situation, and the 
remarkable correspondence of its name, to be the modem province 
of Bijore, a province exceedingly rugged and mountainous, and in- 
habited b) a fierce and warlike tribe The Bazireans, by no means 
intimidated at die fate of the Assaccni, defended themselves against 
the troops under Ccenus with obsunate braveiy, rushing down from 
the heights on which thgir city stood, and demolishing the works 
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attempted to be laised against it. ' As no hopes were entertained by- 
Alexander of the speedy surrendei of that city by such a maitial 
race, and it was become necessary fiist to i educe Ora, into which 
Abissarus, a poweiful Indian pi ince in those quarters, had thrown a 
considerable body of meicenary soldieis, Coenus had oiders to erect a 
fort opposite the gates of the city, and, leaving a strong gariison in it, 
for the purpose of checking the impetuous sallies of the enemy, to 
join himself with the remainder of his foices. Ora, which had 
defied Attains, soon yielded to the superior might of Alexander. 
The rampart, intended to sui round it, being at length finished, and 
escape impossible, the inhabitants were summoned to delivei up the 
city. On tlieir refusal, the walls were scaled, and, the place being 
taken by stoim, every soul within it perished. In Ora weie found 
many elephants, which were of great use to Alexander, who was 
now constantly opposed in battle by that formidable tiain of animals. 
The citizens of Bazira, in the mean time, weie not inactive; but, 
despising the small number of tioops left to overawe them, made 
frequent excursions into the open country. In one of these excur- 
sions, they weie puisued and attacked with gieat fury by the garri- 
son, who killed live hundied of them, took seventy prisoners, and 
beat the rest back again into the city. And now Alexander himself, 
with the main aimy, ' beaiing certain destiuction to all opposers, 
lapidly approached. Befoie his ai rival, however, having heaid of 
the miserable fate of Oia, an which they read their own, if conquered, 
and mistiustful of the strength of the foitifications of the city against 
the teiiible Macedonian engines of war, the Baziieans contrived to 
baffle the vigilance of the gairison, and, at the dead of the night, 
issuing foith on' the side less closely blockaded, fled to a stupendous 
lock adjoining, named Aornus. To tlie same rock, as to an impieg- 
nable bulwark, and tlie lofty castle elected on its almost insuperable 
summit, from eveiy sui rounding district already had flocked, in in- 
numerable multitudes, all those biave Indians who yet felt the ardent 
thiob for hbeity -and independence', and ^disdained the fetters of a 
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new and sanguinary foe, that had spread desolation {hroughrithdlr 
whole frontier i '' ' ni !o ' - i i ' i ' v 

'Tins celebrated fick, ' According to the (nearest calculation of 
modem gcOgkphy, is situated about fifty-five Genmn miles north- 
cay from Pelishore, ' and eighty-fivc from Cabul, and D’AnvilIe has 
satisfactorily reco^izcd its ancient name in the Indian appellative of 
5?enaf According tb'Amani the' circumference of its 'base is' two 
hundred furlohg^, or nearly twenty-five 'English miles, its altitude, 
■rthere Wot, ' is eleven but that deschption is indefinite, and leaves 
too much to th4 operations of imagination Formed like the Petra 
Sogdiana, before described, and nOanyl^lliers bt, this day used ->a3 
places of secufc 'dofcncdi byi the Indian rajahs,’ it irose 'from this 
broad base, irt ai 'direction inearlyiperpendicular, to its very summit) 
which 'was a \ndc ahd'fertile plain, presenting the appearance of an 
immense cone, and to lhat summit there was only one steep, rugged, 
winding, path,! cut out by libman toil 'i Tlic deep and rapid Suvat, 
a branch of the Indus,! foamed at its foot on one side, and,togetlicr 
with tlie steep and craggy banks, which confined the struggling cur- 
rent, prohibited all attack On the other side, deep cavities, ar- 
liBcially sunk, like yawning abysses,' threatened ' to ingulph whoa 
soever had the temerity to approach it Near the top gushed forth 
a beautiful spring of the purest water, whicii' flowed plentifully down 
the rock , its sides were clothed with lofty and dark n Oods, and as 
much arable land n'as cultivated Upon its siimmit as would furnish 
provisions for a thousand men ' u t j lie, 

Alexander,' on finding Bazira deserted, immediately pursued tli'e 
fugtivcs to Aomus, and nothing could equal hi^ astonishment on 
beholding its 'vast elevation and great natural strength, except tlic 
ardour of his resolve to become the 'master of it Besides', every 
secret spring of glory and emulation was awakened afresh in his soUl 
on the contcmplauin of that renowned fortress, for, either tradition, 
or Greek adulation, had Circulated a report, that Hercules, on liis 
invasion of India, was baffled in dveiy attempt to make himself 
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master of tliis rock. This story may possibly have been founded ou 
§orae military exploits cairied on in these regions by Rostani, the Per- 
sian, or Rama, the Indian, Hercules, duiing the conquests that ren- 
dered them so famous in their i^espective countries. Filed with the 
hope of succeeding where Hercules himself had failed, Alexander was 
determined to take Aoinus, or peiish before it. He, therefore, or- 
deied the most active prepaiations to be immediately commenced 
foi a regular siege; but, knowing that these and the siege itself 
would take up much time, he, in the inteiim, employed that part of 
the army, which was not thus engaged, in more peimanently se- 
curing die countries which he had left behind, as well as in adding 
to his conquests a city in those parts, called Ecbolina, which ca- 
pitulated without much opposition. The preparations for the attack 
upon Aornus being completed, and the cavities that rendered it in- 
accessible on one side being filled up, in the same manner as the 
fosse of Massaga, by felling the timber of an adjacent foiest,' he 
selected thirty young men, the bravest and most aleit among those 
who formed his body-guard, as leaders of the detei mined band, 
which had ordeis to make the first attemiit at scaling the rock. 
The king seemed to his officers so aident in the affau, that they 
united then requests that he would not engage personally in an ' 
attack, which would, probably, be attended with inevitable desti no- 
tion to the first assailants. The instant, however, the tiumpets 
sounded, as a signal for that attack, Alexander flew like lightning 
to -the spot, and, bidding his valiant guards follow their sovereign’s 
steps, began laboriously to climb the rock. The whole army, ani- 
mated by his example, in a tiansport of enthusiasm, encouraging 
one another with shouts and songs, pressed eageily forward to ihe 
steep ascent, and every instrument used in escalade was diligently em- 
ployed to facilitate their progress. That diligence, however, was, in 
tlie' first instance, utterly fruitless; for, the besieged rolled down upon 
them, from above, stones of a vast magnitude,' rendered irresistable by 
,tlie velocity of their descent, which bore them violently back again, 
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and, while some fell, dreadfully bnliaed and mangled, to the ground,' 
others were precipitated into the Suvat, where they were ingulphed’ 
This nmel mode of fighting, added' to this resolute opposition, Strtlck 
noldismay into the mind of Alexander^ nor annihdatcd the hopes he 
had formed of finally reducing Aomus Deriving only additional 
ngour from the increase of danger, the army redoubled its efforts to 
ascend the rock ^ but,rfrom its steepness and the smoothness of 'its 
surface, they could gaininO firm'hold rtor tooting, while' tlie hard- 
ness of Its substance resisted, like' adamant, the edge of 'the toils 
witli which they in vain endeavoured tolpierce its sides and fix the 
scaling-ladders Still, howcver}lthey undauntedly persevered Again 
and aga'in baffled, they' as repeatedly renewed their 'attacks, but 
Alexander, seeing no prospect of success by open assault, and being 
filled with comiuiseration for the'bravc in'enr'who were' perishing in 
multitudes around him', at length ordered a retreat 'to 'be sounded 
A close'and prolonged blockade might ibe productive of famine 
among the inhumorablc 'throng who had, shut themselves Up’ in the 
castle of Aornus, and famine wo'uld do the work of destruction more 
rapidly than all the warlike engines of Alexander i 'i i ' 

, That blockade, therefore', for which' ample preparations had been 
already made, mow qoinmcnccd'wiUi vigour TliQ foriner lines' of 
investment were 'contracted, the rkrap’arts strengthenedj the wooden 
toners advanced close to die rock, 'and on them otlicrJw'orks were 
constructed, which brought theifi’ still nearer' the besieged! tyhile 
these dungs were going on, an old man, who had long passed thellife 
-of a hermit, in a'cavdrn of the TOOkl'camc to Alexander, and offered, 
for a considerable reward, to guide a small band of^soldicrs,' by a 
secret padi, to tlic plain on tlic summit, 'cwlicrc tbey miglit conceal 
themselves in the wood that gfew diercmll they could beireinforced 
by others The terms demanded were immediately agreed to, rand 
'Ptolemy, ' die son ' of, Lagtis, ImthI a dOtachment of light-armed sol- 
diers' was sent with him, receiving orders, when they should reach the 
Eummil, strongly to intrcbch'lhomselvcsjn that wood, and'display on 
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high a burning torch, as the signal of their success. With immense toil 
and hazard, Ptolemy successfully leached the top, displayed the signal, 
and intrenched himself till the tieacherous Indian conducted otheis 
to the same spot. These carried the faither command of Alex- 
ander to Ptolemy, that the following day, when he should again 
storm the rock' by the ordinary path of ascent, the troops with him 
should ruslTwith fuiy on the leai of the astonished enemy. The 
command was punctually obeyed; ‘but so gi eat was the number of 
the enemy and so ardent their ' courage, that, ' though they saw 
themselves hetraved, and attacked at once both in front and lear, 
they manifested neither confusion nor terror, but vigoiously lepelled 
the' attack of each party, again driving the l^Iacedohians, who en- 
gaged them from below, down the rugged piecipices, and com- 
pelling Ptolemy to letreat for security to his intienchment, which 
was constructed with too much military skill to b6 easily forced by 
barbaiian piowess. ' Thus victoiious, the besieged made .'the rock 
resound with acclamations of tiiumph,' and mingled the' scoff 'of de- 
rision wdth the extravagancies of mirth. Alexandei, equally enraged 
and surprised at the failure of this two-fold discomfiture, dctei mined 
to advance diis ivorks still highei up the lock, .cutting down more 
tiees, filling up moie inteistices, and erecting, ^of earth and stone, -an 
enoimous counter-agger, whose height he intended should, in time, 
rival that of Aornus. In the mean time, the Indians! affected to 
behold these uncommon efforts of a.gieat geneial with ' contempt, 
and' continued for two days and nights theiri Bacchanalian revels. 
On the thiid night, the. noise of the' cymbals ceased, ^and- the rock 
appealed, through its whole extent; > illuminated with' toiches, which 
the king observing, instantly conjeetuied the enemy were attempting 
an escape from the rqck; and, as moie, than' enough of --Macedonian 
blood had'.been shed at' Aornus, fie feltmo^ inclination to obstiuct 
their purpose, i On. the contrary, ^ he 'withdrew? his Toices fiom the 
blockaded .avenues, that they might have a free passage; but, m 
revenge of their. obstinacy and insults,- the instant they had descend- 
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cd, he directed his forces to pursue the fugitives, and cut to pieces ai 
many as they could overtake Alexander now toqk possession) of 
the deserted rock, offered magnificent sacrifices upon it, and erected 
altars to liiinerva and Victory He then placed a strong garrison in 
It, and consigned the charge of that important station to Sisicoftus, 
gni Indian chief,_on whose attachment and fidehty'he knew he 
might depend ' The above account of tlie jstege and capture > of 
Aomus IS what we find in Aman and Cuitius, whose relations, in 
tins as in many other cases, are not easily to be reconciled, but as 
tlic latter probably composed his work from, materials to which 
Aman might not haie access, however guilty die may be of frequent 
exaggeration, his flond narraUon is not wholly undeservmg of atten- 
tion • 1 1 ) 

After die capture of Aomus, Alexander marched, m a north-east 
direction, to Pucela, or Peucelaotis, the capital of a province, known 
in Indian geography, as detailed in die Ayeen Akbcry, by the namb 
of PulJccly, to which the Greek term UimAxarrit corresponds as nearly 
as the idiom of the tivo lahguages would admit of The province is 
situated among (lie westerfa sources oT the Indus, and the city itself 
IS waslied by the jnam stream of the Suide Hither, as was before 
observed, Hcphostion and Perdiccas had been , dispatched, on die 
commencement of the march from Paropamisus, to provide a 
bndge of boats, and make other preparahons for crossing the Indus 
at this point Here he found those generals engaged in die siege of 
tlus capital, which had employed their whole force, during thirty 
days, but, on the king s amval, it surrendered, and the pnnccs of 
the country, which had not yet submitted, now hastened to pay their 
homage to Alexander, and be enrolled among his allies and friends 
Among these, the earliest and the most distinguished (for riches and 
power, was Taxiles, . sovereign of the whole counby extending be- 
tween the Sindc and the Hydaspes, who not only brought from 
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beyond the Sinde very handsome presents in money, elephants, 
and provision, but was also actively seiviceable in promoting and 
securing the future conquests of Alexander. 

The bridge of boats was already piepared; but this being not 
deemed the pioperest point foi the easy and secure tiansportation of 
the forces, Alexander sent forward the heavy-armed troops and the 
gross* of the army to a place on the Sinde, sixteen days march 
distant below that position. At this place the mountainous range of 
country terminated, and the level plain of the Panjab commenced, 
so much better adapted to the puipose of crossing on a bridge 
of boats than where the stream flowed turbulent on a rapid descent.’^ 
With the light-aimed troops he himself marched back into the 
teriitories of the Assaceni, where he was informed the brother of the 
late king had revolted, and, with a" great body of barbarians, had fled 
to the mountains. Alexander, however, anxious to penetrate into 
the interior of India, did not think proper to puisue him to this re» 
tfeat; and employed his tioops, with the assistance of die natives, in 
catching the elephants which abound in that province, and aie taken 
by the natives with singular dexterity, for the purpose of acting 
against the nunieious train of tliat animal, which he expected would 
be opposed to him by the princes reigning beyond the eastern shore 
of the Indus,. It seems to have been during this second expedition to 
the Assaceni and Cophenes, or Cow-River, which bounded their ter- 
ritories on the west, that Alexander paid his memoiable visit to the 
' city of Nysa, denominated Dionysopolis, in Ptolemy, from the tia- 
dition of its having been founded by Dionysius, or Bacchus, in his 
invasion of India, and known, in Sanscreet, by the resembling appel- 
lation of Nai^fuida.'f' Concerning that invasion, and the cuiious 
fragment of both Indian and Greek history that regards Nysa, as 
well as its supposed founder, and the adjacent mountain Aleros, 
(the Meru, or north pole, of the Brahmins,) the reader has already, 

» See Rennet’s Memoir, p. 121. f Sir William Jones in Asiatic Researches, vol.i. p. 259. 
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ID the former part of this volume, been presented with very circum-i 
stantial details,* i land every thing added in this place ^ would be 
tautology, except that, on taking possession of the city and tiie moun- 
tain, the triumphant host resigned itself, for six days together, to the 
transports of impetuous joy and the extravagance of Bacchanalian 
levels After this imprudent, and, in fact, scarcely icredible, re- 
laxation in a hostile country, Alexander induced either by cunosity 
br vanity to navigate the Indus, I'etumed to that nver, and, finding 
near its banks a thick wood, ordered sufficient timber to be cut 
downifor the construcUon of rafts, to carry down himselfiand the 
troops mth ihim to that more convenient point of transportation 
where Hephiestion and Perdiccas had prepared the bridge of boats, 
and whither the main body of the army had marched some time 
before from Peucelaotis On their safe amval there, the em- 
barkation took place, and, so excellently had every prenous mea- 
sure been arranged, the'transportabon of the whole army was effect- 
ed, equally without loss and without opposibon 

In tlie introductory work, whatever concerns the geography of 
this part of India, as well as most things that have relation to the 
religion and the singular manners and customs of this ancient and 
lecludctj race, haic been extensively discussed :}: The narration, 

• ConnltpdSti 133 tod 133 pr«ccdlD( f Anito Eb.r cap. 3 Cortht* Ub. riu Cap 10 . 

t Tlat work, the Jkdiar AirTiqoiTUt hi £ict wij cooipo*ed on purpoje to leare tiu* 
htitory clear fitwn the Inounbrance of oomerow note* on theft di fo ent inbjectj which mart 
oecemtilj hire been long and tometicDn tedloof the mlooteneu of detail mto wh^ it 

woold often hare been indUpennUc to enter for the complete docidatico of fubject* #0 
DOTcl to Enro peari i. Bp throwing togethe r iboje ocarional rtnetoref dutiwt Dmertationi 
whkh might be comnlted at pleutur I thought 1 thoold materiallp asmt the reader wiihoat 
dijgmimg him bp a page orerkaded mth annotation It wm nerer indeed rop intention, 
that thoie Dmemtwnj ihoold hart fwdkd to ihar preaent magnitadei bot that loinrcnkoce. 
If it be one hu gmdoaUp ipnmg op from the rut wietp and, I map add fttan othm, 
whole dediloo the pohbe his been ac c nsto cicd to reipcet the nauomi importance in jnore 
than one mpea of the topics dtictased I hire consnmed on th«e two works ten of the 
pnmt jean of fiettiog Bfc and I hare been hononred with no mconsidenhle pcrtico of 
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therefore, of the farther progress of Alexander into the interior of 
India, will flow on iininteriuptedly, except in those cases where 
information, more recentlyobtained, may render OQcasional addition 
necessary. 

The great river, properly called the Indus, is formed, according to 
the most accinate geographer of India, of ten principal streamiJ-'- 
descending from the Persian and Taitarian mountains, of which 
Alexander had previously crossed the Cophenes, the ChoaspeS, and 
the other branches on tlie west of the Sinde. Five more, rushing 
down on the eastern side of the Sinde, and giving to that country 
the name of Panjabi were yet to be crossed ere he could complete 
his oiiginal intention of reaching the distant Ganges. They were 
to be crossed too at a season when the periodical rains, already 
commenced in the noithein mountains, had swollen them to an 
Uncommon magnitude, and gieatly increased their rapidity. The 
Sinde, as we are informed from Sanscreet authoiity, in its eaily 
course was anciently called Nilab, or X\\q .Blue River, from the 
dark hue of its wateis; and this native appellation, added to the 
crocodiles and the Egyptian beans that grew on its banks, willi in 
some degree, account for the stiange mistake of Alexander, that he 
had discovered the sources of the Nile in this region of Northern 
India. Indian traditions mention, also, a city of the same name, 
situated near the present Attock, > which a variety of circumstances 


the public applause for my zeal and ray perseverance. Let it be remembered, however, that 
applause is at^ best but a pleasing phantom . — - had those ten years, and the same ardour of 
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combines i to prove jdust have stood on or near the scite of the 
ancient Taxila, land to have been the point at which ^lUexander 
effected the transportation of his army, because the same geographer 
observes, “ tins appears to have been, in all ages, the pass jon the 
Indus leading from the conntnes of Cabul and Candahar into 
India,’* which induced the politic Akber, in after-ages, to build, 
on this Spot, the castle of Attock, commanding tliat passage 
' The total tiumber of forces which this first invader, finm so remote 
a western clime, landed on the eastern banks of the Indus, is stated 
by Curtius to have aiiiounted to one hundred and twenty thousand 
men a statement which must be supposed to mclude thei thirty 
tliousand Persian youths whom he had i caused to be tramed up 
m the Macedonian disapline, and constantly earned mth him m his 
army, partly to serve as hostages and partly to act as soldiersj 
On the safe embarkation of the troops on the opposite 'shore, Alex- 
ander’s first care, as usual, was to offer solemn sacnfices to the gods , 
after which he exhibited gymnastic sports, accordmg to the ancient 
custom of the Greeks The importance of the friendship of his new 
ally, Taxiles, (called Omphis by Curtins, with the 'addition of a 
story not confirmed hy any thmg in Aman,) now became evident, 
for, he not only refreshed his army during thirty days in his nch 
and flounsliing capital of Taxila, but expenenced from his Iiberahty 
a repetition of such presents as would be most useful to him m 
passing the probably hosble countries beyond the Hydaspes He 
also personally joined his army witli a body of seven hundred horse 
and five thousand foot, besides thirty elephants, and to this step he 
was induced -not less by the fnendsbip which he had conceived for 
Alexander than the rooted antipathy which he is said to have 
harboured against two nval princes, bis neighbours, named by the 
Greeks Abissarcs and Poms, whose dominions lay beyond the nver 
that bounded Ins dominion eastward Abissares, however, by far the 
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weakest of the two, .hastened to make his peace with his now for- 
midable enemy, while Alexander yet abode at Taxila, and his sub- 
mission was benignantly received the ambassadors sent by him 
being treated with respect, and the presents tiansmitted honoured with 
the return of otheis. Another chieftain, also, named by the Greeks 
Doxareas, and said to have reigned in these distiicts, made submissive 
tenders to Alexander, and added consideiable piesents to purchase 
his favour and protection. But Porus, oi as, on Sanscreet authoiity, we 
should more coriectly denominate him, Paurava, sovereign of the 
region beyond tbe Hydaspes, lesolutely refused tamely to yield up to 
a foreign invader the independance of his wailike nation and the 
throne of his illustrious progenitors.- To the heralds sent to demand 
the payment of tribute, in proof of his obedience, and that he 
would meet the Macedonian conqueror on the confines of his 
dominion, the high-minded monaich exclaimed, “ that he ac- 
knowledged no victor, and would transmit no tribute; that, indeed, 
he would meet Alexander on his frontier, but that it should not be 
as a suppliant or as a vassal; it should be in aims, — im aims, 
the most proper mode of deciding the rights of contending 
kings ' 

Alexander, rather delighted at the spirit than alaimed by the 
menace of this reply, lost no time in accepting tlie challenge of the 
Indian monaich. Having, therefoie, placed a Macedonian gariison 
in tlie castle of Taxila, and appointed Philip to be- the governor of it, 

. he moved forwards towards the Hydaspes, in Sanscreet called Be- 
dusta, and, in the modern geogiaphy of India, the Chelumi being 
the first of the five riveis that 'give name to the piovince. Coenus, 
one of the ’generals most in his favour, had been previously com- 
- missioned to transport, on carnages, the vessels, of which the bridge 
of boats had been composed, from the Indus to the Hydaspes; those 
vessels having been so contrived as easily to be taken to pieces; the 
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smaller vessels in two parts, and those of thirty oars in three The 
space between Taxila and that nver, a distance of one hundred and 
twenty English miles, was passed with a celerity proportioned to the 
impatience of the Macedonian ,hero to combat a prince, tlie con- 
quest of whom, he conceived, would secure to him the uncontrolled 
dominion of the Indian empire, and, on his arrival at its banks, the 
formidable appearance of Porus, at the head of a numerous and 
well disciplined army, strengthened iwith a vast tram ofielephants of 
uncommon magnitude, that hned the shore I to a great extent,' was 
well calculated to j justify tliat concepOon The fact,' however, is, 
and every retrospect on either the Classical or iSanscreet History i of 
India tends to establish it, that, at tins $ni, a system,' very much re- 
sembling the feudal government of ancient Europe, prevailed i over 
the whole region of India that it contained a number of petty 
kingdoms governed by distinct sovereigns, independent nof i each 
other, but, by the constitution of the government, subordinate to the 
supreme Maha-Raja, si hose residence was either at Canouge or 
Palibothra, { Patna, J on the Ganges Fenshta’s Indian History, in- 
deed, of this penod, records Poor, or Foor,i to be of 'the imperial 
dynasty of Delhi, in consonance with our former supposition that 
Hindostan mis anciently divided into two great empires, situated on 
or near the two great rivers that wash their country, tlie Indus and 
tho Ganges, but, from the entire sdence of the Greeks on the subject 
of so celebrated a capital, affirmed, too, to have been built by the 
father of this very poor, and the occurrence of no name in the least 
resembling Delhi or any of its ancient synonyms, the i statement of 
the Persian bistonan is probably unfounded • The reigning mo- 
narch on the Ganges, we are now certain, was GHANDnAGUPTA, 
i\\c Sandra-Coltut, or Cotta, of, the Greeks, to whom'Megasthenes 
was afterwards sent ambassador by Seleiicus, and who, as we have 
seen above, had daringly usurped tlie throne alter i the murder of 
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the pious Rajah Nandal* It is unfortunate that more 'ample ma- 
terials have not' hitherto arrived from India for composing the do- 
mestic history of this period, which,' according to the ordei adopted 
in this History, 'would form the next section of its comprehensive 
survey. Whensoever they may arrive, the result must prove greatly 
illustrative of this paiticular portion of the' Indian histoiy, and I 
repeat tlie assertion in the Preface, that, with adequate encourage- 
ment, I shall joyfully resume the investigation. ^ But let us leturn to 
the faither consideiation of what has descended to us fjom bJassical 
writers concerning this invasion of the Panjab by Alexander. ' ' 

According to them, the proper dominion of Porus extended no 
fardier than the district confined -by the Hydaspes on the western, 
and by the Acesines on the eastern, quarter. ‘Strabo lepresents it as 
extensive, opulent, and containing nearly three hundied cities 
but many of these reported cities were probably mere villages, since 
the whole extent of the tract, thus described,, does not exceed, 
accoiding to moderh admeasurement, forty miles in width and a 
hundied and fifty in length. The Hydaspes, or Chelum, is stated to 
have been four furlongs, or neaily half- an- English mile, in width; 
pioportionably deep/ and exceedingly turbid and impetuous, from 
die same cause, that rendered the mam f stream of the Indus so, dan- 
gerous to the army, — the floods, occasioned^ equally by the rains and 
the melted snows, rushing down from the mountains in still more ac- 
cumulated torrents; for, it was now the height of the summer solstice. 
It wasdn no place foldable; and, added to this, the' white surges, 
that every where broke furiously upon its ruffled surface, proved'that 
the river lolled on a bed of rock and massy stbnes; threatening those 
who should attempt to cross it, in barks 'of such slight fabric as those 
used at the Indus, witii inevitable destiuction.' " From this formidable 
foe; the Macedonians turned- tiieir ' eyes to another still'more diead- 
ful, an ^ army of thirty ‘ thousand ' foot, seven ‘ thousand horse; three 
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hundred armed chanots, and two hundred elephant!, drawn up in 
dreadful array of battle, resolved resolutely (to dispute their landing, 
should they be able to effect -a safe passage over that rapid, stream 
This army, too, was by no means composed of imen enervated and 
spuitless, like their Persian /oes, they were adiaidy and fearless race, 
till in stature, and of a robust make, a race,atramed from their m- 
fancy to war under an intrepid monarch i lA train of selected 
elephants, of the largest size, sumptuously arrayed in all the gor- 
geoys trappings iof Eastern imagmficence, in appearance like so 
many lofty towers, stood ranged along the banks, prepared with 
their ponderous feet either to trample down i the assading host, or 
dash tliera to pieces with theirjenormous probosces i Porus him- 
self, mounted on the most majestic of those animals, and as well m 
stature as in valour and wisdom exceeding the subjects ,he com- 
manded, shone above all, conspicuous by the ghttenng of his golden 
armour and the chains of precious stones suspended from' hi! neck, 
or Sparkling an the plumes of Jus dara 1 1 

The stake on either side was great, and the efforts of the contend- 
ing princes were proportionate ito its magmtude In fordtude and 
ardour of glory they were equal m mihtary talent! Porus was 
infenor, but it was only to Alexander The former trusted for 
success to heroic valour and physical strength, the latter plainly 
perceived, that, in tins instance, at least, he could conquer only by 
judicious manauvre i r > 

The two armies, thus arranged in view, of each other ontthe op- 
posite shores of the, Hydaspes, had full leisure to weigh and deter- 
mine on the plans of attack and defence which they meant 
rcspcctiiely to pursue An attempt to pass a nver so impetuous, 
and effect a landing on a shore so steep and so well defended, in 
open day, seemed to Alexander a hopeless task It was only under 
the cover of -night, and in the confusion attendant on darkness, tliat 
such an attempt \/as at all likely to prove successful, at the same 
time the king s great experience m the art of war, added to the 
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desire of piesei ving the lives of soldiers, so valuable and so necessary 
to his future views, in a country where every lood of ground would 
piobably be disputed, taught him that the place of his encampment 
was not the exact spot from which it should be madel But though 
not proper for the 7 cal attempt, a feigned effort might be made there 
with advantage, to cover and assist other efforts made elsewhere. 
Fortunately for the accomplisliment of this latter design, about one 
hundred and fifty stadia, or nineteen miles, below that part of the 
liver \\heie the channel takes a mighty sweep, there projected fiom 
the shore a rocky promontoiy, overgiown with wood; and, in a line 
with this promontoiy, in the middle of the iivei, stood an uninhabited 
island, also thickly inteispeised with trees, in whose deep umbrage 
the army, after landing, might lie concealed from the view of the 
enemy. ' Having accurately surveyed this spot and foimed his reso- 
lution, Alexander leturned to his camp. And now, in execution^ of 
his concerted scheme, night aftei night, the tiumpets were sounded, 
and the sliouts, as of cavalry attempting to ford the river in the face 
of the, enemy, were eveiy where'heaid, and not only kept the 
enemy in a perpetual state of alarm and suspense, but exhausted 
them by incessant vigils. Porus perceiving, at length, that these 
weie only feints intended to deceive and harass him, ceased to pay 
any particular attention to these nightly alaims; yet still he relaxed 
not from the general vigilance which should pervade a well-ordered 
camp. The Indian monaich being, by this stratagem, lulled into a 
kind of partial security, Alexander proceeded to tlie accomplishment 
of his project. He selected, for the purpose, a stiong body of 
cavahy, in which he knew the infeiiority of his enemy, together 
with the foieign meicenaiies and some light-aimed battalions, -best 
calculated to act with the celerity and vigour requisite on this occa- 
sion. Ciaterus was left on the spot m command of the remaining 
cavahy, the Macedonian phalanx and the Indian auxiliaries under 
Taxiles, with ordeis to continue at night the usual noises, but not to 
. move till he himself, by engaging the enemy on the opposite shoie, 
VOL. II. N n n n 
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had drawn off the elephants that lined it, in which case, the cavalry 
and the whole remainder of the army were immediately, and at 
every hazard, to force the passage ' 

Alexander having taken these precautions, and ordered the impe- 
nal tent, conspicuous from its loftiness and splendor, to remain 
Btandmg, surrounded with his, guards, as if he himself were still 
present, marched off, at the dusk mf eve, by a circuitous route at 
some distance from 'the bank, to the irocky eminence m question 
'When amved at about nine jniles, or half the distance from the 
camp to the rock, he stationed there 'Meleager,, Attains, and Gorgias, 
■with the foreign mercenanes, ordenng them the instant, that, on the 
following morning, they observed the hostile armies on the opposite 
side m motion, they should embark m the vessels, which, silently 
glidmg under cover of the mght, had attended their progress down 
the stream, and jom him 'The king himself, with the troops 
accompanving him, having arrived safely at the rock, lost nd time in 
crossing over to the island on rafts and vessels, which had been 
prcnously brought to the rock, and put together in its concealing 
woods While they were thus employed, there fell a tremendous 
storm of thunder and lighmrng, with torrents ofrram, sufficient to 
terrify and obstruct the progress of any soldiers but tliose of Alex- 
ander Tliose determined warriors, so for from being dismayed by 
tlic conflicting elements, heard with joy the dreadful solstitial 
thunders whieh concealed from the cars of the enemy the nttlmg of 
their armour and the dashing of the oars Alexander himself, 
with Ptolemy, Pcrdiccas, Lysimachus, Seleucus, and others, his 
most cxpcncnced generals and beloved friends, braved the storm in 
a vessel of thirty banks of oais, and landed in safety on the island 
just as the day which was to decide the fate of Porus began to dawn , 
at winch penod the roar of the thunder ceased and the tempestuous 
vky became suddcnlj serene. The island was rapidly traversed by 
the arm), and the vessels, coming round to the opposite side, again 
received tlie troops, and landed tiiotn in the face of the advanced 
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guard of Porus, which instantly galloped off at full speed to acquaint 
the Indian soveieign of the appioach of the enemy in that un- 
expected quaiter. As the corps of infantr}'- successively arrived, and 
the horse landed out of the boats in which they had been ferried 
over, on the eastern shore of the Hydaspes, Alexander, who, still 
foremost in eveiy station of more imminent danger, had fiist ascend- 
ed the bank, in pei'^on attended to foim the debarking troops, and 
draw them up in older of battle. When the whole number, amount- 
ing to six thousand foot and five thousand horse, was completely 
vlanded, he placed himself at tlieir head, and marched forward in 
quest of the foe. It unfoitunately happened, howev^er, and was 
speedily discovered, that they had, fiom their ignorance of the 
country, disembarked on a part of the shore, so sepaiated by a deep 
stream formed by the violence of the floods from the mam land, that 
it appeared like another island. So high' had iisen.the waters 
which filled it, they -had the utmost difiScuIty in finding any place 
foldable either foi the cavalry or infantry. At length, however, 
they waded thiough it; the foimer, with the water leaching up to 
the necks of their hoises; the latter, buiied bi east-high in the waves. 
Again fojnied in older of battle, and with equal celerity by the king 
himself, as the troops successively ascended the bank, the horse, with 
Alexander at their head, pressed on with rapidity to meet the foe; 
the foot being oidered to follow them leisurely, that then stiength 
might not be exhausted ' befoie they could get into action; an 
action, which, from eveiy appeal ance, would be, in an extreme 
degree, obstinate and bloody. 

In the mean time, the advanced guaid of the enemy, ariiving at 
the camp of Poms, spread the alarm of Alexander’s attempt to pass 
' the nvei near then post; but the cautious Indian monarch, , either 
not believing their leport or considering this as one of those in- 
genious feints by which he had been so often imposed upon, con- 
tented* himself with sending his son, at the head of two thousand 
horse and one hundred and twenty aimed chaiiots, to prevent his 
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landing On approaching that part of the rivcr^ the young pnncc 
was not a little astonished to find a landing already effected, and a 
considerable detachment of the Macedonian army advancing to 
give him battle, for, Alexander retained the main body of the horse 
with him for the greater and more decisive contest which he saw 
must soon take place between himselt and Porus, and he repressed 
their ardour to engage, in order to giye'the Infantry time to join him 
To this line of conduct he was induced by the supposition that 
Porus, with his whole army, was following close In the rear of his 
sons detachment, but being undeceived m tliat respect by the 
parties sent out to reconnoitre, he determined to stnKe terror by an 
act of necessary rigour, and, rushmg woth his jvhole force upon the 
unsupported foe, cut the greater part of tliem to pieces, while the 
whole of the chariots, unable to proceed through the swampy 
ground, inundated by the torrents of ram that bad fallen in the 
night, became the easy spoil of tlie victor The troops, that escaped 
the undistinguishing slaughter bf that day, fled back to the Hydaspes, 
and bore to the unhappy monarch the disastrous tidings of his routed 
forces, and of his son slam while bravely fighting at the head of his 
detachment 

Poms, who, dunng the whole of Alexanders absence from his 
camp, had been unusually harassed with tlie clamorous din of the 
Macedonians and pretended preparations for passing the nver, was 
for some time in the deepest perplexity, whether he should wait the 
threatening or seek the advancing foe His magnanimity and valour 
led him to prefer the latter of these alternatives, and, therefore, 
leaving on the spot a certain proportion of his elephants and his arm) , 
to awe and keep in check the Macedonians on the opposite shore, 
he immeSiatcl) led from then; encampment an army consisting of 
thirt) thousand foot, four thousand horse, three hundred chariots 
and two hundred elephants, to dispute the palm of glory with the 
conqueror of Darius “ The mighty Poor,” says Penshta, ‘-issued 
from Sirhind, with an army numerous as tlic locusts, against the 
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great Sccander.”*^ That this vast host, especially the elephants and 
tlie chariots, might act without obstiuction, a wideband even plain, 
with a surface of him sand, was judiciously souglit for, and fortu- 
nately found. Here the intrepid Indian drew up liis aimy in the fol- 
lowing ordei : ^hc elephants were ranged in the fiont of all, at the 
distance of one hundicd feet from each othci, forming a line of vast 
extent, and tenible to behold! Behind' this pi esumed impiegnable 
bulwark weie placed the numeious battalions of infantiy, that, when 
the goaded elephants had commenced the work of havoc and de- 
struction, the foimer might rush impetuously on, and complete the 
dreadful tragedy. Such wcie the maxims ofTndian warfaie, which, 
in ancient times, placed its piincipal dependance on the number and 
vigour of this species of animal biought into jthe, field. The horse 
he divided into two bodies, which he constituted the wings of his 
army; before which he placed the chaiiots, most piobably therri- 
selves aimed with scythes and othei oiiensive weapons, but ceitainly 
crowded with those who weie dexteious in the use of the bow and 
skilled in hurhng>^ the javelin. 

The Indian older of battle was scaicely tlius completely arranged, 
when Alexandei, at the head of his cavaliy, arrived in sight. As it 
was in horse'that he w^s by far superioi to Porus, he was detei mined 
that they should beai the chief burthen of the action. -His infantry 
was not yet come up, and he had full leisuie, therefoie, as well to 
reconnoitre the ground as to examine eveiy point of the position 
taken by the enemy, who confided piincipally on the order of battle 
which he had adopted, and who seemed to await the attack in all that 
.dreadful serenity, which, in the physical world, often precedes the 
most violent tempests. The infantiy, which had pressed on with 
uncommon eagerness, that they might shaie' in the glory of this 
memorable day, at length arrived; and, it being necessary that they 
should take some rest and refreshment befoie they could engage in 

' . * Fenshta’s Indian History, vol. i. p. i8o. 
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fight, Alexander so completely surrounded them with his horse, as to 
shield them from any danger of attack, which, however, seemed the 
last thing tlie enemy had m contemplation That portion of the 
army having recovered from its fatigue, he formed of it hia centre, 
heading himself the nght wing, and appointing Coenus to the com- 
mand of the left, both consisting of cavalry The Macedonian 
horses, though dunng their engdgements with Darius not wholly 
estranged to elephants, yet never approached tliat animal witli- 
out reluctance and terror, and as it was upon this part of his 
army, and his knowledge of this circumstance that Poms pnn- 
cipally relied for success, Alexander determined to avoid tliem 
altogether, and, while Coenus with his division wheeled round to 
attack the enemy’s nght wing, tlie king fell furiously upon- their left , 
having previously ordered Seleucus, witli the foot, to remain sta- 
tionary till he saw that confusion in the armj of the enemy which 
his measures were calculated to produce The Indian horse, ac- 
customed as thdy were to conquer on Indian plains, for a long time 
resisted valiantly tlie supenor numbers and impetuous attack of the 
Macedonian, but, being overcome at length by the masterly ma- 
noeuvres and correct discipline of their assailants, were driven from 
tlicir station, and, by that means, left the infantry, whose flank they 
had colored, exposed to their fuiy While, therefore, they were 
thus assailed m flank and rear by Alexander and Coenus, tlie Mace- 
donian infantry advanced witli rapidity, and, with their long pikes 
and lances, attacked both the elephants and their dnvers , at the 
same time that the equestrian archers, in numCcr a tliousand, 
w horn Alexander had purposely selected to attend this expcdiUon, 
01 cm helmed those who fought in the chanots, as well as the horses 
that drew them, with showers of arrows and javelins The enraged 
elephants, almost frantic witli the pain they endured, rushed for- 
wxirds on tlie hlaccdonians with irrcsistablc impetuosity, breaking 
through llic embodied phalanx, and trampling mulutudcs to death 
The Indian horse, observmg tins check giien to tlie enemy’s in- 
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fantry by the elephants, quickly rallied again, and made lepeated 
and vigorous attacks upon Alexander and Coenus: but those com- 
mandcis, having now united then formidable squadrons, lepulsed 
them with gi eat slaughter, and compelled them to seek protection 
'• among the elephants, nhich, aftei all, proved veiy little; for, the 
diivers of those animals being for the mosf pait slain, and themselves 
cohered with wounds, cairied havoc and dcstiuction with un- 
distinguishing fuiy thiough e\ciy pait of the iicid, and pioved 
equally fatal to friends as foes. The Indian hoise and intantiy, 
theiefore, whom they weie principally intended to shield, being 
crowded together in a confined compass around them, suffered moie 
severely from i/ie?n than fiom the Macedonians themselves. The 
latter, less straitened for room, every where opened theii lanks to let 
them pass, and escaped the danger. As to those of that unwieldy 
tribe that were more miscliiev’ously furious, and still lemamed on 
the field, the Gieeks, at the lisk of their lives,' approaching them 
with axes, clove asunder the sinews of their legs; and, with long 
and sharp instruments, curved like scythes, which they had pre- 
paied beforehand, cut off their tiunks, and thus rendered impotent 
theii savage feiocity. 

The Indians, though surrounded by perils fiom every quarter, 
on one side trodden down by the elephants and on the other 
slaughteied by the, Macedonians, yet disdained to yield to infeiior 
numbeis the palm of victoiy, and, for a long time, fought, especially 
the hoise, with all that heroic bravery which distinguished their 

V 

countiymen at Arbela, when the Indian cavalry pierced thiough 
the .centie of Alexander’s line, and plundered the Macedonian 
baggage. Amidst this mutual and eager contest for glory, Ciaterus, 
attentive to the ordeis of the king to pass the iiver,,when he should 
see him engaged witffPoius, with little obstruction effected a landing 
on the eastern shore of the Hydaspes at the head of the remaindei of 
the army, which, impatient' for action and unexhausted by fatigue, 
hurried to the field of battle', and, falling on the Indians, em- 
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banraased by their situation and weakened by tlieir exertions^ com- 
pleted the rout which had already partially began The tumult an'tl 
confusion that now took place cannot be concetved or desenbed — 
tlie wounded elephants, without nders, raging through the ficld^ and 
spreading dismay and death wherever they came, horses and 'men 
rolled over each olher on the bloody plain, and strugglmg in the 
agonies of death , tlie crash of chanots, the shouts of the victor, and 
the shneks of the expiring Those, that had an opportunity, sought 
^ safety m precipitate flight, but by for the greater part of that vast 
army was cut to pieces, the numbers killed that day, on the side of 
Porus, amounting, according to Aman, to near twenty thousand 
infantry and three thousand horse, with tlie loss of all the chariots 
and elephants 1 The loss 6n the side of Alexander was very low in 
proportion, but still higher than in any battle witli Darius, being 
eighty of the infantry and two hundred and thirty of the cavalry * 
Diodorus, with greater probabihty, states that loss to have been seven 
hundred infantry in the number of cavalry slain he agrees with our 
author f 

With respect to the Indian monarch himself, he was con- 
spicuously seen, during tlie whole of the engagement, mounted on 
an elephant of uncommon magnitude and courage, issuing orders to 
his generals with the utmost coolness, and exposing himself, with 
the most danng intrepidity, in whatever quarter the rage of battle 
was most violent Foiled m one part of the field, Porus and the 
\ctcran bands that ever attended and guarded his person, renewed 
the contest with fiercer fury in another Whde a troop could be 
kept together, or a battalion rallied, Porus was at the head of that 
troop and of ihat battalion Majestic in person and on a majestic 
animal, he was 'the admiration of every eye, and, at the same tunc, 
the object of ciery hostile dart But his coat of mail was of excellent 
fabrication, and of a texture so firm, that the arrow and tlie javelin 
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fell equally shattered to the ground. At length a dait, from some 
unknown hand, struck him on the only part wheie Ins aimour could 
bej^enetiated, the compages that thinly guarded the right shouldei; 
and the \\ounded monaich, anxiously looking lound, and observing 
himself, of all his jnighty host, almost the only suivivor amidst a 
waste of death, oidered the diivei of his elephant to conduct liim 
fiom the fatal field, stiewed with his most beloved fiiends and sub- 
jects. Alexander, extremely solicitous to pieserve the life of so 
biave a man, dispatched Taxiles after him, ordering him to use 
every aigument to induce him to suirender himself; assuring him 
of such a leception from his conqueior as a valiant man and a great 
piince meiited. On the appioach, however, of Taxiles, his ancient 
foe, the indignant monarch launched a javelin which had neaily 
transfixed him; calling him aloud a tiaitor to his country and a 
pusillanimous deseiter of the rights of kings. Undiscouiaged by this 
lude repulse, Alexander immediately -sent other mcssengeis to lecall 
the flying piince, and, among others, Meroe, his bosom-friend, who 
at length succeeded in effecting his letuin. Having thus determined 
to submit himself to the generosity of Alexander, he caused his ele- 
phant to be stopped ; and, the docile animal kneeling down^ he was 
assisted to descend from it by his attendants, and had the wound, 
which pioved not to be dangerous, dressed. He then sufiered him- 
self to be conducted by Mcioe towards the tent of Alexander, 
On his appioaehing the loyal pavillion, Alexander, with his friends, 
advanced to meet him, and pausing, as he diew neaiei him, was 
forcibly impiessed with the grandeur and nobleness of his appear- 
ance; Tor, he was -five cubits, or above seven foot, in height, yet 
exactly pioportioned, and of a majestic, yet pleasing, countenatice. 
The relation of what passed at this conference would fill a veiy 
inteiesting page ofhistoiy, but I have no room' foi the detail; and 
having now exhibited Alexander tiiumphant over his most poweiful 
Indian foe, though by no means, as is generally imdeistodd, the 
supreme sovereign of India, I find myself compelled to hasten 
VOL. II. O o o o 
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to the conclusion of n volume, which has already exceeded every 
prudent limit The result w^, that Alexander, equally won by his 
talents and his valour, ever afterwards numbered Poms among his in- 
timate fnends, and not only honourably replaced him on the throne 
of his ancestors, but added many extensive provinces to his former 
empire Alexander, after this, performed magnificent obsequies to 
the manes of those brave men who had perished in the engagement, 
offered the most costly sacnficcs to the gods, and solemnized tlie 
athletic and equestnan games usual among the Greeks, on the 
banks of the Hydaspes In memory, also, of this important victory, 
tlie king erected two cities, one on the spot where the battle was 
fought, which he thence called Nicjea, the other on the scite of 
his camp on the western bank of the Hydaspes, where his favountc 
horse Bucephalus, which he had broke in, when a youth,- at the 
hazard of his life, which had attended him in all his campaigns, 
and shared every danger with his affectionate master, died, according 
to Aman, at the advanced age of nearly thirty years • But this must 
certainly be a mistake, for, at that rate of computation, Bucephalus 
would have been a year older than Alexander himself, who is said 
to have broken him in, when nobody else could accomplish the 
arduous task, at tlie age of sixteen years, and it is not credible 
tliat a horse, for which Philip, as Plutarch informs us, paid thirteen 
talents, (or 2500/ sterling,) could be worth that snm when the 
prime of his youth was so long pastf The age of Bucephalus, 
however, even according to this mode of calculation, must have been 
considerable, and his memory was intended to be perpetuated in the 
name of DucepUala, conferred on the city budt on the spot where 
Ins death took place Modem geography enumerates no city near 
that spot at all corresponding to citlier of these Greek appel- 
latives 

After staying a short time to refresh his army in the kingdom of 
Porui, Alexander marched, willi a considerable part of his army. 
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into the adjacent teiritory of the Glausas, situated north-east of that 
kingdom ; and in tliis march we find a striking proof of the astonish-* 
ing wealth and population of India, when undisturbed by foreign in- 
vasion, and its inhabitants are left to be cherished and protected by 
their own mild laws and the liberal spirit of their native princes; 
for, those territories are said by Arrian to have contained thirty- 
seven large cities, many of them having ten thousand inhabitants, 
with a vast number of villages, proportionably populous. These 
were taken possession of without the le^st resistance from the peace- 
able inhabitants; (for, how should a race, absorbed in agriculture 
and commerce, cope with the aimed veterans of Greece?) and the 
sovereignty of the whole region confeiied on Porus. Abissares, 
' also, king of a northern tribe of mountaineers, called in the language 
of modern India Gelikers^ or Kakares,^ an - ally of Poius, sent 
ambassadois, ofieiing ample presents of elephants and money, and 
the unconditional surrender of his kingdom. The king, perhaps 
mistrustful of his real intentions, commanded that Abissares should 
attend him in person, or he should pay him a visit in his native 
mountains. On the mountains in the neighbourhood of the Hy- 
daspes weie lofty woods, which Alexander ordered to be cut down, 

' and, of the timber, a great number of vessels to be formed, with 
which it was his intention, on his return, to sail down the Indus into 
tlie ocean. The Assaceni, having again revolted, Philip ' was dis- 
patched to reduce tliem, and Craterus being appointed to super- 
intend the erection of the two cities which he had ordered to be 
built, as well as the fleet piepaiing, Alexander advanced to tlie 
Acesines, or modern Jenaub, tlie next river of the Panjab. Before 
he commenced his match, however, he took an opportunity of 
reconciling to each other the princes Taxdes and Porus; granting 
the former permission to return to his hereditary domain, and giving 
the latter the most solemn pledges of lasting friendship. 
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Broad, turbulent, and rapid, as was the Hydaspcs, die Acesines is 
represented fo have exceeded that river in ail these points, its 
breadth being fifteen furlongs, 'or nearly two miles, whereas that 6f 
the Hydaspes was only four furlongs, or about half a mile over, and 
Its surface, m particular, being wrought into such lolent agitation 
by the numerous and prominent rocks winch every where choaked 
up die channel, that the waters of it seemed to bod, and threaten 
immediately to ingulph whomsoever a fatal temerity might lead to 
attempt the passage But the Macedonian army, which had already 
tnumphandy crossed so , many rivers and mountains, disdained to 
have its progress impeded by the temfic appearance of the Acesines, 
and, partly on the vessels brought from the Hydaspes and partly 
on skins stuffed as before, were femed over the formidable stream 
Many of the vessels, however, struck against die prominent rocks m 
the nver, and were dashed to pieces, but die floats, formed of 
lighter materials, reboynded uninjured, and deposited their burthen 
safely on the opposite shore Of the country on the eastern side of 
the Acesines, a second Poms is said to have been the sovereign 
This Porus, too, was at enmity wnth die first conquered of that 
name , and, led by his antipathy to that Porus, had, previously to the 
battle of Nicma, sent ambassadors widi die offer of his kingdom, 
and a voluntary surrender of his army, to subjugate his rival The 
moment, however, he learned that Alexander had obtained a signal 
victory over Ins antagonist, had admitted him to his friendship, 
had again placed the crown upon his head, and had greatly in- 
creased his power for offensive operation, by the addition of a large 
adjoining territory, die wary, but dastardly, Indian, conceiving 
himself doomed to be the victim, fled from his dominions, at the 
head of all die brave young men capable of bearing arms, whose 
business it should have been, and whose inclination it probably was, 
to defend them against an invader In the cagdr pursuit of him, 
Alexander arrived on the banks of die Ilydraotes, or modem Rauvee, 
the tliird nver of the Panjab, and, liavang hcncc dispatched He- 
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plia3stion and ' Coeniis completely to scour and i educe the whole 
country, he also added to the kingdom of his friend Porus these 
dominions of his ungenerous enemy. 

The passage of the Hydraotes,- or Rauvee, is not mentioned by 
Arrian as having been attended with any peculiar cucumstances 
of danger oi difficulty; and iPis Major Rennel’s opinion, confirmed 
by many stiong local cbnsideiations, that Alexander ciossed this 
river “ near the place wheie the city' of Lahoic now stands.”"^ 
Arrived on its eastern banks, he found a most foimidable enemy 
prepared to dispute his farther piogiess thiongh the 'Panjab, in three 
great confederated tubes, the Cathaai, the Malli, and the Oxydiacce, 
concerning whom it is necessary to state some paiticulais supplied by 
the laborious diligence of the lespectable geographer just cited. 
By the Cathasi, or Catheii, as Diodorus wiites the word, he contends 

r 

is meant the Kattri, or wai-tiibe of India, a supposition which their ~ 
martial chaiacten justifies. Their capital of Sangala he places in a 
direction ’south-west of Lahore, at the distance of a thiee days 
march, atid consequently so far out of the diiect line of Alexander’s 
route to the Ganges. This south-western piogiess of the aimy led 
the Macedonians neai the confines of the province of Multan, and 
therefoie the Malli must necessaiily mean the j^eople of Multan, 
or-'Malli-sthan, the legion of the Malli. The district of Outch is 
not fai distant, and the Gieeks, fond of softening the Indian words 
by any lesembling term expressive of the physical appeal ance of 
the people, called these people Oxydiacse, from their shaip sighted^ 
Against these three tribes of wailike Indians, whose union of 
numbers and courage lendcied them, in a high degiee, formidable, 
Alexander thought it prudent to lead the concentiated foice of a 
Grecian army. 

These people, Ariian infoims us, had aheady lesisted, on a former 
occasion, the combined aimies of Porus and Abissares, and the city 
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of Sangala, to which they had now retired, was strong by na- 
ture, and rendered still stronger by all the skill ' in fortification 
known to a barbarous people It seems to have been situated on one 
of those eminences, though not of the loftiest kind, with which this 
part of Asia abounds, and on the summit of nhich the Indians de- 
light to erect their laboured forts An extensive lake secured it 
from assault on one quarter, and on all others it was defended by 
higli walls, flanked with strong bastions Before the gates of this 
city, the three great Inbes above-mentioned, combining -their strength 
against the common foe, had encamped, and intrenched themselves 
within the centre of a range of carnages, strongly fastened together, 
and drawn round them, as an impregnable rampart, in three circular 
lines of considerable depth Mounting on the carnages that formed 
the outermost of these Imes, they perpetually darted thence their 
missive weapons, and, witli their unemng javelins, struck with death 
all that came within a certain distance As the city lay immediately 
boliind tlicm, it was their intention, if unsuccessful in this mode-of 
defensive combat, to retreat witlim its walls, and defend it tofthe last 
extremity, all winch circumstances prove the proud spint and obsti- 
nate valour of these northern Indians, when their independence and 
every thmg dear to freemen were attacked by unprovoked ag- 
gression Alexander, however, was greatly imtated by this ap- 
pearance of determined opposition, which threw such immediate 
obstruction in the way of his project of advancing to the Ganges, 
and, taking a near view of botli their mtrenched lines and tlieir 
fortified citj, saw that the reduction of these tribes would occasion 
liim a considerable loss of time as well as of men To delay, how- 
crer, the attack, was only to give new strength and courage to tlio 
enemy, ho, therefore, immediately, nitli his whole force, attacked 
the first line of their intrcnchracnt, which, Ihougli very bravely 
defended by tlic Indians, was too weak to resist the fury of the 
Macedonian phalanx, who, rushing forward through a storm of 
darts, drove auay tlie defenders, and broke to pieces the carnages 
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The second line was constructed with greatei skill, was stronger, 
deeper,- and still more valiantly defended. It was cairied, however, 
after the loss of a great many lives on both sides, and piepaiations 
were making for attacking the innermost, when the enemy, justly 
dieading the event, descited their camp, and retiied within the walls 
of their capital. Alexander immediately began to invest the ,city 
' with his tioops, but found hie had not a body of foot suffi- 
cient with him completely to surround the vast extent of its 
walls; and, theiefore, made his cavalry, on this occasion, do the 
duty of mfantiy: at the same time he advanced his works close to 
the lamparts and to the very edge of the lake. On the borders 
of that lake he stationed also large parties ,of hoise, to prevent 
every possibility of escape by the enemy, on whom he meditated 
severer punishment than their brave opposition meiited. Sen- 
sible of the hazaid of delay to’ his future schemes of aggran- 
dizement and gloiy, the king now hinried on the siege with 
unremitting vigoui ; the battering engines shook the walls above, 
and the miners sapped their foundations below. Alarmed at length 
by these violent and teirific movements, and seeing the utter im- 
possibility of maintaining an equal contest with tioops so well dis- 
ciplined in the science of wai , the Cathasans and their allies began 
to think of securing their pi esent safety by flight; trusting, if that 
could be effected, that they should be able, by othei modes of offen- 
sive operation, to harass his tioops and retard his farthei progiess on 
Indian ground. The lake that partly environed their city was, in 
some places, fordable ; by this way, therefore, they hoped to effect 
their escape into the adjacent country; and, in consequence, at the 
^ dead of night, throwing open the gates in that quaiter, the whole 
body of tire besieged attempted to force a passage through the 
surrounding enemy. This they would in all probability have effect- 
ed, had only the ordinary guard been on duty theie; but Alex- 
ander, having cause to suspect their intention, had that very evening 
strengthened the force on that station by a numerous squadron of 
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ilorse, giving orders to Ptolemy Lagos, who commanded that 
squadron, that, tlie instant any such attempt should be made, 
all the trumpets should sound tojarms, when he himself, with the 
whole army not immediately occupied in the defence of the lines, 
xiould repair to the spot. Alexander had given orders tliat addi- 
tional redoubts should be thrown upon, the side nearest the lajte, 
and that the roads should be bloeked up by the carnages taken from 
the enemy m the late engagement, laid across them, to obstruct the 
progress of tliose who might escape the vigilance of the troops 
These orders uere all punctually executed, and the fugitive troops 
found tliat they had no sooner escajied die danger of being in- 
gulphed in the lake, than they were surrounded by great bodies of 
cavalry, to whom resistance was unavailing, and who slaughtered 
tliem witliout mercy The first ranks bemg thus unexpectedly cut 
off, and the whole army, roused by the clangor of the trumpets, 
being in motion to oppose their flight, the rest hurried precipitately 
back into the city, resohed either by one desperate effort to raise the 
siege or sell their lives in tins last extremity as dear as possible 
Each party now, returning to the contest, iouglit with redoubled 
fury, but die miners, being at lengdi successful in sapping the 
walls, a breacli nas made in them, through nhich the Macedonians 
poured with an impetuosity that bore doivn all opposition Others, 
appl)ing die scaling-laddcre, mounted the wall in places where 
no breach was effected, on which and the basUons a desperate con- 
flict was forn Jong time sustained, but perseverance on die part of 
the besiegers rendered them finally triumphant The norks being 
thus earned by storm, and die city in possession of die Greeks, 
a dreadful and undistinguishing massacre commenced, and Sangala 
was dduged n itli the blood of its unfortunate citizens When about 
sesentten tliousaiid Indians were put to deadi, Alexander ordered 
the slaughter to cease, and the rest, to die enormous amount ot 
sevent) diousand, i\ho had pressed into diat city, were taken pn- 
soners, together with a i-ast booty, includmg three hundred chariots 
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of war . and five hundred hoise.' ■ The. loss of the^ Macedonians, 
killed at this important siege, was comparatively small, not exceed- 
ing one hundred mpn;, but.th'e numbei of wounded was gi eater than 
^n any former occasion,' fol .Aiiiaii’ states dt at twelve hundred, 
.among whom were Lysimachusrand other commdndfers of the fiist 
distinction foi talents and valoui.*^ . ' 

Sarigala thus reduced,. Alexander was in hopes that the terror of 
their punishment vvould induce the inhabitants of. all the adjacent 
cities to submit,' and dispatched Eumelies, witli three hundred horse, 
to inform them of its fate, and to deriiand the surrender of them- 
selves and their cities. But Eumenes found those cities a de'sert; 
the inhabitants of that whole district, who had already learned the 
fate of Sangala, under the impulse of terror and dismay, having 
precipitately fled, and concealed themselves in the forests and 
mountains. Alexander, feaiful of a new hydi a erecting its head, in 
‘ that region, immediately oideied numerous squadrons of cavalry to 
scour the country m every direction, and himself also joined warmly 
in the pursuit: many were overtaken , and slain, but .they 'were 
principally those whose age or infirmities had retarded their flight; 
the rest escaped: and the king,' returning to Sangala, rased it to the 
foundations,, lest it should a second time prove a harboui for his 
enemies. The other cities,- reduced in this excursion, as well as the 
entire region subjugated between the Hydiaotes and Hyphasis, he 
,gave to Poius and those tribes of Indians who had voluntarily joined 
his standaid, and then marched back to the point on the Hyphasis, 
at which he intended -to xross tliat fourth river of the Panjab. 
Arrian does not notice, but Curtius particularly mentions, as resident 
in this quarter of India, a nation, remarkable for the superior 

I 

• Arrian, lib.v. cap. 25 Curtius, lib.ix. cap. i. But Curtius gives a very confused and 
imperfect account of this afiair, and mentions not even the name of the city, for which, notwith- 
standing the marked circumstances of the hill and the lake, no particular scite is assigned in the 
Modem Geography of India, nor has any corresponding name been found in the Sanscrcet 
Vocabulary^ 
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beauty of their persons, to which great attention was, by the order 
of the state, paid in their infancy but not only for their corporeal 
qualifications are they praised by this wnter, he bestows equal 
commendation on the sublime wisdotn of their legislative 'code 
and the unsullied punty of their morals. They were governed by a 
king, named Sophites, who, on Alexander’s approach to fais capital, 
had ordered the gates to be closed, and not a soul to appear on the 
walls, either to repel or to invite the enemy The Macedonians, in 
consequence, concluded that this also wasi a aty that had been 
deserted by the temfied inhabitants, and were advancing to take 
possession of it, when, to their great astonishment, the gates were 
suddenly thrown wide open, and discovered Sophites himself, who, 
in comeliness, exceeded all his subjects, accompamed by two 
beautiful youths, bis sons, and a Jong dam of nobles, commg forth 
in procession to meet die victor, and Jay at his feet the royal ih- 
signia, formed of the purest gold, and glittering with a profusion of 
diamonds The description of the ornaments dhat decorated this 
pnnee u elaborately eloquent, bnt, what is more to the purpose, it is 
also correct, and exaedy corresponds with the habits worn by the 
great rajahs of die presentday A long embroidered vest of a purple 
ground, interwoven with 'gold, enfolded his elegant form, and 
descended gracefully down to his feet, but not so as to conceal his 
sandals, yluch were ot a nchigold brocade, sprinkled with pearls 
and rubies. He was splendidly adorned with nch necklaces and 
bracelets of various coloured stones. Twoi pendant jewels, of un- 
.common magnitude and of the purest water, ghtiered in his ears 
His sceptre, of wrought gold, -wasi studded with beryls, and this, 
witli the other insignia, be sobmissivcly presented to Alexander, 
at the same time earnestly soliciting his royal protection for himself. 
Ills clnldrcn, and liis subjects • Alexander received this courteous 
pnnee with great benignity, returned to him the insignia ofToyaltj, 
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and, after visiting bis capital and refreshing his army there, pursued 
his march to the Hyphasis. On his way thither, he was met hy 
another prince, whose country bordered on its banks, and whom 
Diodorus distinguishes by the appellation of Phegeus, but whom 
(^uitius, generally his copyist, terms Phegelas.'^ The subjects of this 
prince would willingly have flown to aims, but Phegelas forbade 
them, and, commanding them peaceably to leturn to their agri- 
cultuial pursuits, set off to meet and, appease Alexander with mag- 
nificent presents. Alexander, wlio-i'i^as anxious to leave no enemy 
behind him unsubdued by arms oi kindness, received 'him with the 
same affability he had shewn to Sophites, abode two days in his 
territoiies, and, on the tliird, prepared to cross the rivei. The 
name of tins river, tlie fouith of the Panjab, was doubtless foimed 
by the Gieeks from Beypassa^ its ancient Sanscieet appellative m the 
geogiaphy of tlie Ayeen Akbeiy. The modern name of Beyah is 
piobably also a conti actiofl ' of the ^anscreet term. It was not less 
broad and violent than the Hydraotes, nor the channel less rocky 
and interrupted. Before he attempted the passage, Alexander in- 
quired anxiously of Phegelas concerning the distance between his 
present position and the Ganges, and the military stiength and popu- 
lation of the nations who inhabited the banks of that river. In 
answei to these inquiries, hef was informed, that, when he had 
crossed the Hyphasis, his direct line of march Jay through a 
dreaiy deseit of eleven days journey, at the end of which he 
would reach the river in question; a liver, the broadest and deepest 
in India, and to which all tliose he had already passed might 
be considered as rivulets; that its eastern banks were inhabited by 
twomumerous and warlike nations, denominated, from the situation 
of the one and the capital of the other, Gangarides and Prasii, 
whose king, by the Greeks called Agrammes, was prepaied to meet 
him on the frontiers of his dominion, witli an army far more 


* Diodorus Siculus, lib.wu. p*563*‘ Cuitius, in loco citat, 
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numerous than any he had yet encountered The soul of 'Alex- 
ander -was fired with this intelligence, every , momentt seemed lost 
till he bad passed the bounds of that inhospitable desert, till he. 
had braved the biUows of that mighty nver, til he should be able 
to bnng to action that formidable enemy, and erect the triumphant 
banners of Macedon on theishoreiof the ocean' that 'formed tlie 
eastern boundary of Asia ' I 

While he was meditabngf the* full accomplishment of these 
designs, and preparing to lead his harassed soldiers to new hardsliips, 
the whole camp was filled, with seditious murmunngs, and re- 
monstrated with one voice against engaging deeper m projects of so 
hazardous and precanous an issue Jteduced in their numbers by 
frequent and long-fought ibattles, covered with honourable wounds, 
and crowned, as they imagined, with sufficient glory, tliey’ de- 
manded to be led back into their native country, to share tliat repose 
which their long services required, ind to spend the remainder of 
life m thei enjoyment of the fortudes which they had 'so dearly 
earned In Porus they had already found a formidable and resolute 
enemy, and a report was spread generally tliroughout the camp, 
that, beyond tlie Ganges, a nver reported to be a hundred fathoms 
deep and four miles in breadth,* the kings of the Gangandes and 
Prasians had assembled an army of eighty thousand horse, two 
hundred thousand foot, two thousand armed chariots, and three 
thousand fighting elephants f However exaggerated this account 
might have been, it filled the bravest among them with dismay, 
they supposed tliemselves conducting to slaughter rather than to 
victory, and many of them loudly exclaimed, diat they would not 
submit to be sacnficcd to gritify the boundless ambition of their 
commander 

Alexander, who ivas totally absorbed in his darling project of 
reaching the Ganges, and tliencc pressing on to the fartliest limits 

PJottich fa Vitt Aleand. f Csmai, lib ix cip.z. 
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of Asia, on hearing the rumour of these murmurings, was filled with 
inexpressible anguish, mingled with rage and indignation, to which 
he dared not, at this momentous crisis, give vent. He was con- 
vinced, however, that there was no time for hesitation. With that 
decisive wgour which always chaiacterized the actions of this great 
prince, he immediately ordered a general assembly of the army to 
be summoned, and, by the most affable and condescending be- 
haviour, endeavoured to allay the ferment, to tianquillize their 
minds, and win them ovei to his pin pose. His august piesence at 
once awed them to lespectful silence, and his assumed benignity 
revived all then affection for him ; but' still they weie infiexible in 
their purpose of not pi ocecding beyond the Hyphasis. In a speech 
of great subtilty and vaifed eloquence, he touched every chord of 
.passion that strongly vibiates on the human heait. He aimed princi- 
pally to woik upon that high sense of honour which the Gre^eks ever 
cheiished both individually and nationally; to wake in their minds 
the dormant spark of expiring ambition ; to provoke the emulation 
of generous youth, and stimulate the avarice of fiozen age. He 
strove, by recounting all their past gloiies, to animate them to 
attempt the acquisition of still nobler and more substantial lenown; 
to exceed the boasted exploits of Hercules and Bacchus; and reach 
the limits of the habitable woild. He painted, in the most glowing 
colours, the immense magnitude of the spoil that awaited them 
beyond the Ganges; kingdoms overflowing with wealth, the ac- 
cumulated wealth of ages, > the concentiated treasures of Asia. 
He ridiculed the idea of the , innumerable foice in infantry, in 
cavaliy, and elephants, which the Gangaridas could bring into tlie 
field, and with the magnified details of which theii enemies aimed 
to terrify them and aiiest their piogress. “ Have you forgotten,” 
exclaimed this prince, “ the still greater aimies of Darius; the 
uncounted multitudes who peiished, oppressed by their own numbers, 
at Issus and in the defiles of Cilicia; and tlie myriads, in vain op- 
posed to Macedonian valoui, on the' plains of Arbeia? Are the Gan- 
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gand® a brtver or hardier race than those w}ionj you conquered on 
the Bactnan hdls, those who drenched witli blood the Sogdian plains, 
or those who, in lerror of your vengeance, precipitated themselves 
down the rocky steeps of Aomus ? Can the jiumher of elephants, 
however great, alarm Grecian soldiers, after the recent proof, exhibit- 
ed in the battle with Poms, of their utter inutility in the field, or, 
latlier, of the certam destmction, of which they may he made the 
terrible mstmments, against their own party? Does the hroad, the 
deep, tlie rapid, Ganges fill you with dismay? Have you not, then, 
m your progress hither, crossed the unlathomahle deep itself? Or, is 
it less safe to pass a wide and majestic nver, flowing on witli an even, 
though rapid, course, than an impetuous current, confined by steep 
banks within a narrow channel, like the Hydaspes, or foaming along, 
over a rocky bed, like the Acesines? 'Will you desert a general 
who has shared all your toils, and braved mth you every danger, 
in the full career of glory, or, rather, when our tnumphant warfare 
13 nearly accomplished, fpr, we already verge on the Eastern 
Ocean, and have nearly reached the point whence the sun pours its 
first beam on the illumined earth? Behold your prince, who could 
command jour obedience, condescends humbly to solicit your con- 
currence with his ardent wishes, and conjures you, by every thing 
sacred, that jou wall not rend the palm from him in tlie moment of 
Mclory, nor suITcr the laurel, to whose lustre jou have so largely - 
contributed, to be tarnished by an untimely and disgracefnl re- 
treat'” — After pausing some moments, and observing both officers 
nnd men to remain entirely silent, with tlicir eyes stedfastly fixed 
on the ground, and absorbed m profound melancholy, Alexander 
again exclaimed, “Where is that burst of applause that formerly 
used to follow the addresses of your sovereign? Where is tliatloj-al 
2CaI for my safety, tliat unbounded attachment to my person, which 
led JOU to contend for the distincUon of bearing my wounded body 
from the field? Where, at this important moment, are the spirit, 
tlie ardour, of Macedonian soldiers? Return, tmgenerous men ' to 
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the inglorious pursuits of peace basely purchased by the sacrifice of 
your prince. Por, know, that thus fai advanced towards the goal, I 
will- not relinquish the dazzling prize. I wDl march on at the head 
of the more faithful Scythian and Bactrian foices in my train, and 
lead them tiiumphantly over the rivers which you diead, and against 
the armies and elephants which fill you with so much hoiror. 
Those despised baibarians shall hereafter be the braver Comrades of 
Alexander. Return, ungeneious men! and tell astonished, tell in- 
dignant, Greece, that you have left your king surrounded with 
dangers, and in the midst of his enemies.” 

The soldiery weie deeply agitated by this address, and felt the 
keenness of these reproaches ;''yet they were so exhausted with 
recent fatigue, they were so impatient to retuin to their beloved 
native soil, and weie so teriified by the exaggeiated accounts of the 
Ganges and Gangaridas, that it was far from having the effect in- 
tended. The whole a’ssembly, tlierefore, still obseived that pro- 
found silence which is so much more expressive than any words. 
Even the veteran officers of highest distinction and most m favour 
with Alexander, though entirely agieeingin opinion with the great 
body of the army, deteried by the dieadful fate of Clytus and 
Galisthenes, who had atoned foi their uniestrained fieedom of speech, 

‘ with their lives, for a long time refrained from expressing the senti- 
ments of their hearts. The veneiable Coen us, at length, respectfully 
rising in the midst of the assembly, addressed Alexander in substance 
as follows: — “ It is witli extreme leluctance, O king! that I rise to 
return an answer not consonant- to ^the wish of your addiess, because 
* I am one of those favoured officers most devoted to your service, 
and - who have shared most laigely of your munificence. At my ad- 
■vanced age, men are indifferent to life; I plead not for myself, but 
for the army in general, whose united voice I am bound, by honour, 
faithfully to declare. Of the numerous forces that orfginally march- 
od fiom Macedon on the Asiatic expedition, very few indeed remain 
•with us; fewer still of those, who, like myself, passed the vigour of 
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youth m the service of Phihp, your illustnous father ’ Broken down 
with incessant fatigue, or utterly disabled by wounds, ^how many 
reluctantly repose their weary limbs far from their native country, 
their relatives and friends, in the numerous cities thou hist erected 
to secure thy conquests, how many have been cut off by disease' and 
pestilence in these eastern climes, how many perished amidst the 
snows of Paropamisus, how many feed the famished vulture on the 
plains of Bactna, glut tlie tigers of Hyrcanian deserts, lor, ingulphed 
in the great nvers of Asia, have become the prey of the voracious 
alligator 1 Behold, Alexander, in the course of this long and ar- 
duous campaign, everylhead grown bald and every face furrowed 
with wnnkles and scars 1 Are tliese miserable remains of what wcie 
Macedonians, — of what terre the pnde and flower of Greece, — arc 
hese fit persons to explore new worlds beyond tlic Ganges, or roll 
he thunder of battle round the distant shores of the Eastern Ocean? 
‘When tlie Thessalian auxilianes were weaned with tlie length of the 
■campaign, they were permitted to return from Bactna, laden with 
spoils and costly presents, into their own country, but we, thy more 
faithful Macedonians, are only reserved for severer toils and renclved 
slaughter ’ The desire in their minds to revisit their native country 
IS ardent, is insuperable , indulge, Alexander, their just claims, and 
once more lead tliesc grateful and enraptured subjects back to 
Greece, which loudly, demands tliy presence, to allay the intestme 
divisions that distract it There shall tliesc aged veterans find repose 
from their tods, and peaceably enjoy the rewards of many a 
hard fought day, while a new race, risen since our departure, in the 
vigour of tlicir youth, and with all the zeal of their, fathers, shall 
cagerlj crowd around thy standard, and bum to follow thee to the 
remotest regions of the cartli, against the Indians beyond the Ganges, 
the Scjtliians, who tenant the borders of the Euxine, the undaunted 
progeny of Carthage, or the untamed savages of tlie Lybnn dtserts. 
At present, tliou art at the pmnacle of human glorj', and temhlc at 
file Jicad of a brave, though reduced, army ’ ‘But who can say what 
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dreadful reverses the Fates may ordain for tliee among the Gangetlc 
Indians? Remember, piince, that moderation in prospeiity is’ a 
virtue, above all otheis, tiansceiidently bright and eminent; and 
that vicissitude is the inevitable doom of mortality.”'^ 

The other generals afterwards joined in the repiesentations of 
Coenus, and^the whole aimy confirmed the truth of them by renew- 
ed -sighs and murmurs. Alexander, more irritated than convinced by 
all tlie arguments used to persuade him to retreat, abruptly broke up 
the assembly, and retiied into his tent, wheie he shut himself up for 
three days in sullen icserve; lefusing to see even his most intimate 

« s 

friends. He did this, as well to avoid farther solicitation, as in 
^ hopes, that, seeing him so fixed in his determination, the aimy might 
be induced to recede from their own. At the end of that period 
he again appeared in public, but found the tioops still obstinately 
bent not to proceed,' and the general murmur greatly inci eased. 
Matters were now growing too serious for Alexander longer to 
persist in his, rash resolve. He disdained, however, the appear- 
ance of a forced compliance with the wishes of his army; and, 
therefore, ordered saciifices to be offered for their safe passage and 
future pi ogress. But the omens being represented by Aristander 
(probably at his own instigation) as utterly inauspicious, the king 
affected to pay that submission to the decrees of' the gods which he 
refused do yield to the remonstrances of man. Upon the professed 
ground of heaven being inimical to his faither piogiess, he issued 
orders for the leturn of the army, which were no sooner proclaimed, 
than the sky was rent with the loudest acclamations of joy; the 
whole army rushing in a transpoit of affectionate gratitude to the 
royal pavilion, and calling down' blessings without number and 
^without bound on the head of their relenting sovereign. 

Having thus fixed the Hypliasis (its eastern bank, according to 
Pliny) as the extieme limit of his progress, Alexander ordered 
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twelve magnificent altars of hewn stone, fifty eubits in height,* to 
be erected on the spot, to the twelve greater deities of Greece, and 
consecrated them as lasting monuments ofliis labours and expedition 
Plutarch informs us, that these altars remained standing in his time, 
and that tlie Indians from beyond the Ganges used to come and si- 
cnficc upon them rf (to their native deifaes, we must presume, in 
memory of their deliverance from the terrible scourge of an army 
that had' desolated the rest of Asia ) "We are informed by Curtius, 
that, previous to his return, he caused the lines of intrenchment 
around his camp to be extended to three tunes their usual circuit, 
ordered beds of a vast size to be prepared, as for soldiers of gigantic 
stature, and mangers and bits of bndles of proportionate magnitude 
for horses, to be deposited there, with a view of imposing on posterity 
the belief that he had invaded India with an army above the com- 
mon standard of men | Aman, however, is silent in respect to this 
puerile effort of deception, so unwOrtby of Alexander, and it is pro- 
bably not fact Tlie erection of these altars took place, it should 
appear, below the conflux of the Beyah with the Zaradrus, or Sut- 
Uditx, tlie last of the five rivers of the Panjab, because modpm geo- 
graphy confirms the truth of the statement made to Alexander, that 
there actually exists a daert between the lotver parts of the latter nver 
and the Ganges Its name of Bey-Passa, whence the Greek Hyphasis 
was formed, is indeed lost, below the conflux intimated, in that of 
ShctoodcT, but tlie natural aspect of a country is a far better entenon 
for decision in these matters than the fluctuating names of rivers, 
of which how abundant and how varied are those of the Panjab may 
be known from the laboured enumeration of them by a beceKT 
w HITEH, whose indefatigable industry and whose profound erudition, 
exerted on a barren, but important, subject of Eastern inquiry, 
will excite admiraUon when perhaps those rivers shall cease to 

• It U Ihodom Srtnlua who U tlmj particuUr lo regard to their aldtode Gb atriL p 563 
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On tills ground of argument, Major Rennel conjectuies their 
position might have been between Ardone and Debalpour, the Dasdalla 
of Ptolemy. After the above sole'^mn and decisive testimony fiom the 
page of Grecian history^ that Alexander advanced no farther east- 
ward than the Hyphasis, it would be an Useless expendituie of my 
own and my readers’ time, to examine the details of Oriental wi iters, 
(although sanctioned by a solitary passage in Justin,'f') respecting the 
conquest, by Secander, of the remotest 'eastern regions of Asia, thus 
realizing his own ambitious dreams, and enumerating the immense 
presents which were paid as the price of peace by Keid, the potent 
. sovereign of ulteiior India, and' by Kha-Khan, an unheard-of em- 
peror of China, in bars of gold, in rich silks, in costly fuis, in bags of 
musk, and in aromatic woods.:j; ,If the Shah Nameh and Skander 
Nameh contain nothing on "this subject more^ consonant to pro- 
< bability than such accounts as these in Mnkhond, it were better, for 
the cause of genuine historic, tiuth, that they 'should remain for 
ever untranslated. Had such -events really taken place, it would 
have been impossible for the vanity of Alexander^ and the Greeks 
who accompanied him, to have concealed them; or of histoiians, 
like Curtius, to have blazoned therri with all tire pomp of declama- 
tion and all tlie splendor of panegyric. 

« / 

* I cannot omit this opportunity of acknowledging my private as well as public obligations, 
during the progress of my two Works, now rapidly approaching to completion, to the respectable 
author of The Voyage of Neafchus; and I most cordially join with another celebrated, but 
unkncrMrtj 'writer of the day, to whom also I am under the deepest obligation for well-meant, 
but, I fear, ill-merited, applause, in opinion that it is impossible to name such another work 
as Dr. V incent’s, with all the learned illustrations, produced under the labour and constant 
pressure of so important an occupation as the conduct of a great public school ” — Shade 
' of Pope, p. 74, second ■edition. 

I 

f Justin positively asserts that the Gangandm ' were among the nations conquered by the 
Macedonians. Lib. xii. cap. 8. 
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The unbounded joy resulting, from die gratification of their wishes, - 
that pervaded the whole army, gave to the retrogressive march 
through the Panjab the air of a triumphal procession, as for a world 
already subdued Every eye sparkled with hope, and every heart 
beat with transport, at the thought of revisiting their dear country, 
kindred, and fhends Retdming, therefore, with all the celerity with 
which an army, so encumbered with spoil, could move, they soon 
reached the Hydraotes, and, passmg it as rapidly as its obstructed 
current would permit, amved at the Acesines, the current of which, 
though soil impetuous, from the torrents rushing from the mountains 
and the incessant rams, ceased to appear formidable • Here, finding 
the city, which he had ordered Hepliaistion to erect on its banks, 
completed, he invited the friendly inhabitants of the adjacent distncts 
to take up tlieir residence in it, and he farther contributed to its 
jiopulation, by permitting sucli of the foreign mercenanes in his 
army as were unable or unwilling to proceed, to make it their future 
abode Hither, also, Abissares, kmg of the barbarous tnbes of moun- 
taineers, excusing his personal attendance by the plea of illness, a 
second Ume sent ambassadors, bearing presents and the tribute recent- 
ly imjiosed by Alexander, who was pacified by his obedience, but, 
not yet wholly free from suspiaon, to overawe that Indian, joined 
Arsaces widi him in tlie government of tliose northern districts About 
this period the brave and veteran Coenus paid the debt of nature, and 

• Ib anotlKT TiloaUe work of ArrUn I»e acqaiiou w that Alexander turlng pitched hu 
camp on the banks of this rlrer be was aftenrards compelled bf the unmdationj which were'^ 
widely (Cffiued oTtr all the arcunijacent level temtory, to break it ap and remore to a great 
dutance higher in the coentry all which prorci the inpomerahle obsticIcJ with which the 
MicedoniiB* had to contend dtmng this their ruMm/r campaign m th Ponjab. The pcnodicaJ 
mns are known to begin in May and end m October now a wai in May that he first crossed 
the Hydaspei and it was the ajd of October according to Dr Vincent $ roost accoiate In- 
reniganoo when he again embarked on that nrer for the ocean. Thus Alcvandcr renamed 
in the field daring the whole penod of their coounoaocc. Timar and Nadir Shah acted more 
wlsdy by carrying cn In that country a eeur/rr’ campaign. The former e nt ered Delhi tn tnomph 
on the 4th of Jaimiry* ^ 399 ^ latter fottght the battle of not lesMte from that * 

capital# ca the 15th cf Fcbmary, 1739. 
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Alexander, though sincerely afflicted at the deatli of so valuable an 
officer, could not avoid saicastically lemaiking, that he had made a 
speech dispiopoitionably long foi the few days of his remaining life. 
Having again olTcicd sacrifices on the banks of the Acesines, he re- 
el ossed that river, and pressed on to the Hydaspes, whcie he found 
the fleet which he had ordered to be built with the timber cut down 
in the noble foiests in its neighbourhood, which Stiabo expiessly 
says abounded with fir, with pine, and ced.u,'’ in a state of great 
forwardness, he commenced the most active pieparations for accom- 
plishing his grand project of sailing down the Indus into the ocean. 
While these were vigorously going on, he received a seasonable 
supply of flesh troops, consisting of six thousand Thiacian hoise, 
headed by Memnon, and seven thousand foot, which Haipalus had 
sent him under the command of that geneial. Such expedition was 
used by the ardficeis, chiefly Phoenician and Caiian Greeks, ap- 
pointed to get leady this exploiing fleet, that, in a few days, a 
navy, amounting in number to eighty triremes and near two 'thou- 
sand vessels of smaller buithen, was launched on the HydasjDes. 

As we have advanced with Alexandei through the progiess of 
this arduous campaign, a variety of circumstances has successively 
occurred, that unansweiably confiim whatever aiguments may 
have been pieviously urged concerning the giandeur and extent 
of his views, and demonstiate, that, though the gcogiaphical know- 
ledge which this great conqueior had of Asia was incoirect, yet 
tJiat he meant to have reached its most distant limits on the north 
and east. The obstinate' opposition which’ he met with fiom the 
hardy Scythians checked his progress towaids the Hyrcanian, or 
Caspian, Sea, which he idly supposed constituted its northein boun- 
dary ; and the seditious murmuis of the soldiers prevented (at least 
according to the Greeks) his i caching the ocean eastwaid. Hi? 
design of sailing down the Indus into the southern mam was 




* Straboms Geograph, lib. xvi p 654. 
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formed before be bad, penetraf^, into 'the ,PaDjab^ t and t m tbe 
apparent' certainty of bis being able to accompbsb tbp Jatter ob-^ 
jeet, tbougb, for the present, foiled in executing the former He 
intended, probably, that tbis vast river, rolling- from the centre of 
the Higher Asia, should waft its wealth to its southern rextre- 
roity, and, by tbe confiningtocean, ,to Egypt itself, while a vi- 
gorous commerce, flourishing , along the whole hne, of ;ts extent, 
should cement a firm ( bond of interest ^and amity between the 
vanous nations who inhabited the regions near its source and those 
who cultivated its banks The navigation of the Indus and the 
Persian Gulph is only a counterpart of the voyage, down the ,Nde 
and round the coast of Egypt, , where, to, promote the same object, 
he laid the foundations of , that great and opulent ci^, which, for 
eighteen centuries, excited the admiration, and concentrated the 
commerce of that world of which Alexander's aspinng mind bad 
planned tlie total subjugation The king, himself had already, an- 
nounced, and the papers found after, his decease,, among other still 
more important projects, confirmed, his future intenbon of sailing 
from the Persian Gulph, and coasting round Africa to the pdlars 
of Hercules His anxious wish was to leave no enemy , behind 
sufficiently powerful to intcmiptithat amity and impede that com- 
merce "Wltli these introductory observations, from necessity sum- 
marj , the voyage down tlid Indus, and tlic perpetual conflict? with 
the nations on its banks and those on the desert shores of Gedrosia, 
Mill be rendered at once more interesting and intelhgble [ 

Every thing being at length ready, and the protection of the gods 
having prciiously been implored, by oblaUons more than usually 
magnificent, on the 23d of October, at break of day, Alexander, with 
a considerable part of his army, consisting of the archers, Agrians, 
the liglit-armcd infantry, and some cavalry, -went on boajd Taking 
bis station conspicuously on, the prow of Ins ship, the king then 
poured out libations from a golden goblet, and solemnly invocatcd the 
three great nicrs, the Ilydaspcs, the Acesmes, and the SindO, down 
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whose streams he was successively to descend to tlie ocean: Her- 
cules also, and Jupiter Ilammon, he endeavoured to lendei pro- 
pitious by renewed sacMificc. Immediately alter, all the tiumpets 
sounding, which was the appointed signal, the fleet unraooicd, and, 
under the guidance of those experienced maiineis wdio assisted in its 
fabrication, glided leisurely and majestically down the tranqudlized 
cuircnt.' Imagination can scaiccly conceive a giandci oi moie 
picturesque scene than w'as now picscntcd to the view^ of the natives, 
who anxiously flocked to the luei-sidc in immense multitudes, and 
beheld wMth aston^hment the number and magnitude of the vessels; 
W’hilc the sound of maitial music, the clash of arms, the dashing of 
tlic oars, and the acclamations of the row^ers, ic\ci berated at intcnals 
from the lofty oxerhanging shores on each side, contiibiited highly 
to increase the splcndoi and x'aricty of this intcicsting scene. That 
part of the anny, not on board with Alcxandei, Jiad maiched 
some days bcfoic, in two divisions, along the banks on each side of 
the Hydaspes; — the one consisting of a consideiable body of hoise 
and foot, under the command of Cratcius, occupied that on the 
right; the other, under Hephasstion, and comprising the major pait 
of the army, paiadcd on the left. Ovci the wdiole, fleet Near- 
chus presided as admiial, and Onesiciitiis commanded the loyal 
galley. 

The respectable author, mentioned above, with such deserved ap- 
plause, having so recently gone over this scene of Alexandei’s exploits 
in India, there is the less occasion for my entering with minuteness 
into this portion of the Indian campaign; except, indeed, such paits as 
more particularly concein his cxcuisioiis fiom the iiver into the 
countiy adjacent to it. Upon these. Dr. Vincent has but lightly 
touched, confining himself more generally to the avowed object 
of his leained discussion, — the navigation of the fleet. I shall, how- 

* Arrian, Iib vi. cap. 4. Curtins, Jib ix. cap 4. According to the latter of these authors, 
the embarkation took placb at the Acesines, but Arhan’s is the more connected and probable 
account, and that is what I have adopted in the text. 
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ever, omit no circunutance of importance, no^ though straitened for 
room, aim to he concise at tlie expense of clearness i 

On the third day after the embarkation, the fleet amvqd at the 
point nhere Craterus and|HephiEst)on had received previous orders 
to encamp on each side of the nver, and at this point both fleet and 
army waited two days for the arrivail of Philip, governor of the pro- 
vinces on the west of the Irjdiis , On the arrival of hisidetachmcnt, 
Alexander immediately ordered him to marclj with, that division of 
the army to the Acesines, and, descending down the hanks of that 
nver, to trace its progress '’and explore its windings He likewise 
dispatched Craterus and Hepljaistion on other expeditions, and, con- 
tinning the navjgaUon for five^days longer, arnved at,tlie confluence 
of the Hydaspes and the Acesines , The resistless impetuosity, and 
Jerrific noise, with which these tno great nvers rushed togetlier m a 
rocky and contracted channel, so astonislied and intimidated the 
roivcrs, tliat they dropped tlicir oars, and the vessels for a time be- 
came the sport of the agitatefl waters- Many of them were nearly 
absorbed in the vortex of tlic furious eddies ,tliat covered its whole 
surfadet others were with the utmost difficulty prevented from 
sinking against the rocks, many were dreadfully shattered by being 
borne violently against each other, and two, in particular, were dash- 
ed to pieces by this concussion, while nearly all the soldiers on board 
of them perished Tlic officers of the fleet bad been forewarned of 
this danger, but tlic suddenness and magnitude of the alarm induced 
a momentarj dread that suspended exertion They soon, however, 
jccmcrcd from their astonishment, and, as nothing but the most 
V igorous cflTorts could non save them, every arm \i as extended with 
redoubled energy, and the ships were soon propelled beyond the 
confluence into a wider channel and smoother current Alexander 
jicrcciiing, on tho right side of the river, a kind of bay sheltered 
h) a rocky eminence protruding into the strham, immediately 
tlccrctl into it, and there refitted Im shattered vessels While these 
repairs were going on, he was by no means inactive The obstinate 
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opposition of the Malli had loused his resentment; and he was deter- 
mined completely to bend the neck of that high-spiiited people 
beneath tlie Macedonian yoke. Tke Oxydracse also had again 
leagued with them to obstruct the progress of his army m the 
southern provinces, and he now meditated against both nations 
the severest vengeance. Befoie, however, he formed his grand 
attack upon these c6nfecler?ited people, he landed with a strong 
force, and penetiated to a considerable distance into the adjacent 
country, in order to overawe the itibahitants and prevent their send- 
ing any succours to his enemies. After widely ravaging that terri- 
tory, the king returned to his fleet, where Craterus, Hephrestion, 
and Philip, had already arrived with the detachihents they com- 
manded. " ' ’ ' 

Effectually to accomplish what he resolutely designed, Alexander 
having first 'ordered the. forces under Philip, together with the’ 
elephants, to be transported across the Hydaspes, now made a four- 
fold division of his army. He commanded Hephasstion, with the 
' first of those divisions, to proceed five days march before the others. 
Ptolemy, the son of Lagos, with the second, was ordered to follow, 
at the distance of three days march, in the rear. He sent "'Craterus 
and Philip to\vards the point of junction of the two rivers; and he 
himself, with the third and greatest body of the army, pressed on 
into the centre of tlie enemy’s 'country, who, thus urged and sur- 
rounded from every quaiter, must 'submit either to unconditional 
surrender or inevitable slaughter. The fleet, in the mean time, 
received oiders to sail down the river to the confluence of the 
Acesines and Hydraotes, 'and theie to await the arrival of these 

respective divisions. . ' - ^ 

’ ^ Alexander himself, taking with him' the auxiliary foot, the eques- 
trian archers, and half of the "auxiliary horse, immediately ad- 
vanced rapidly, but silently, through a desert of considerable extent" 
into the very heart of the enemy’s country; and, after marching 
the s're'ater pait of that night, the next morning ariived at the pre-' 
VOL. ir. Rrrr 
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cincla of a fortified, city of the Malh, near the shore of tlie Ace- 
sines, m which, for secunty, they had placed tlie(r wives and chil- 
dren, but, not conceiving that an enemy w'ould march tlirough that 
desert to attack them, w ere loitering unarmed m tlie adjacent fields, 
and w'ere slaughtered in multitudes , The rest flocked for refuge to 
the City Itself, and shut the gates upon their assailants. It was 
immediately invested by squadrons of horse , for, they had advanced 
with such celenty, that tlie iniyntry were yet at some distance 
behind When at length they amved, he did not employ them on 
this siege, but dispatched them, with Perdiccas at their head, and 
such horse as could be spared, to besiege another city in the neigh- 
bourhood, into which great bodies of the Malli had fled, with 
positive orders to blockade it only, and not to storm the works tiU his 
amval , He hoped by these vigorous measures to prevent the junc- 
tion of any very formidahle numbere in the field, and he took an 
effectual method to prevent any future opposition of those blockaded, 
by extcnmnatmg them without merey, as their strong holds suc- 
cessively fell before the resistless energy of his own attacks The 
ramparts of the first of these cities were earned without any very 
severe loss of time or men , but the enemy retirmg into the castle, 
which was very lofty and difficult" of access, for some time resisted 
their utmost efforts Alexander, however, exertmg his utmost activity 
and vigonr to take it before the country around should be roused 
or the Oxydracm come to their aid, it was, after an obstinate re- 
sisumce, taken by storm, and its valiant defenders, about two thou- 
sand m number, put to the sword ,With respect to the other aty, 
commanded to be invested, Perdiccas, on his amval there, found its 
walls dismantled, and the city itself enUrely deserted by its inhabi- 
tanU The light cavplry were ordered to pUpaie tlie fugitives, and 
very many were slam in their precipitate retreat, but many also were 
preserved from destrucuon, by seekmg shelter in tlie marshes and 
swamps, caused by the recent inundaUons, whither the hoise dared 
not follow them Tlicse cities are both without a name in any clas-"^ 
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sica.1 autlior, but tlielr position Mr. Reiinel detonnines to have been 
to the south, oi south-east, of the pait of the river from which he 
landed."^ 

After a few hours of necessaiy repose fiom such continued toil, 
Alexander, piiisuing his plan of secrecy'and dispatch in subjugating 
the Malli, when night approached, set off at die first watch, and, 
marching incessantly all that night, about the bieak of day reached 
the southern bank of the Hydraotes, a considerable distance above 
the confluence. He immediately forded that river, now considerably 
fallen, with all the hoise, in pursuit of a large body of Malh, who 
weie just then disco veied ciossing it. Many of them weie overtaken 
and slain, and some made prisoners; but by far, the greater part 
reached in safety a town of that district, strongly fortified by nature 
and ait. Alexandei waited the airival of his foot to invest it, and 
' at last took it by assault. In this instance he relaxed in his san- 
guinary conduct towards the Malh, and spared the prisoners who 
had made but little resistance. But he displayed no silnilar cle- 
mency on taking a city hard by, almost wholly inhabited by Brach- 
mans, against which he next planted his engines of attack for daring 
to give shelter to their brave countrymen, and peihaps animating 
them strenuously to defend their religion and liberty. The Brach- 
mans, seeing their case hopeless, after an ancient custom of their 
nation, collected together their wives and children, and, setting file 
to their houses and furniture, penshed together with them in the' 
consecrated flatne of sacrifice to the gods of India.-f 

Unconditional surrender being the easy terms of life offered to the 
Malli by Alexander, their haidihood in persisting to resist impresses 
the mind with high ideas of the intrepidity of that ancient tribe of 
Indians, who, probably, in after-periods, travelling southward, con- 
feired their name on the coast of Malabar; at least a considerable 
district of the peninsula at this day goes by the name of Mallcam. 

* Memoir, p. 97. + Arrian, lib. vi, cap. 7. 
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Ralher tlian submit to that disgrace, they eicry uhere fled to tint 
desert, and buned themselves in tlie deep recesses of the forest. 
They were pursued, they were massacred by thousands, and Pytlion 
and Demetnus, two resolute captains of hbrse, were dispatched with 
their troops to execute his vengeance , But all was ineffectual , the 
spirit of the naUon remained still unsubdued At length, Alexander 
determined to march to their capital, in which, report infofmed him, 
the inhabitants of most, of the Analler cities had taken refuge, and he 
hoped, by one decisive Stroke, to'end the contest On approaching 
the walls, however, he found them dismantled, and the people re- 
tired beyond the Hydraotes, on whose steep banks they had drawn 
up their forces, to the amount of fifty thousand men, and seemed 
determmed to contest the passage should he again attempt it Alex- 
ander mstantly plunged with his cavalry,, exceedingly dispropor- 
tionate in point of number, into the stream, while the ^Indians, 
astonished at his undaunted conduct, gradually and in good order 
retreated to some distance from the shore The enemy, observing 
that the horse alone had crossed the stream, i resolved to make an 
immediate attack upon him , but Alexander, seeing them dra’wn 
up widi more than usual mditary skill, and m regular order of 
battle, and thinking it not prudent to come to i close engagement 
without his infantry, contented himself with ndmg round them at a 
distance, while the equestrian archers galled them with their arrows 
The choicest of the light-armed foot, and part of the phalanx, soon 
effected a passage, and the enemy now becoming diffident of their 
strength, fled to a fortified town that lay behmd tliem. Whither they 
were immediately pursued by Alexander, and closely besieged 
That evening die remainder of the troops joined him , and, having 
reposed dunng die night, the next morning made a furious attack on 
the walls, burst open the gates, and compelled the enemy, as Usual, to 
take refuge in the citadel This circumstance, which Occurs so often, 
maj be elucidated, by observing, that the ancient cihes of India ate, 
for the most part, surrounded with walls of mud baked to a solid 
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consistency by the intense beams of a sun, neaily vertical, while the 
foit, built of brick or stone, is the Only defensible part; often highly 
_ so against a very supeiior enemy. The king, without a moment’s 
oideis that the walls should be scaled; and those orders 
not being put in execution with all the rapidity lhat marked his own 
aident mind, he snatched a scaling-ladder out of the hand of a 
soldier, and, applying it himself to the wall, began first to mount the 
parapet, coveiing himself with his shield as he ascended. Peucestas, 
bearing the sacred shield of Pallas, mounted next on the same 
ladder. Pie w'as closely followed by Leonnatus and Abreas, an 
officer of such distinguished valour, ffiat he leceived on that ac- 
count, as well as for other essential services in former battles, a double 
stipend. Alexander- had no sooner reached the summit of this 
battlement, than he began a dieadful contest with those who de- 
fended it, killing some with his sword, and driving others headlong 
down into the castle. The sight of the king thus conspicuously 
fighting, assisted only by the three biave waiiiors who had mounted 
the paiapet with him, excited the utmost alarm for his safety in the 
minds of his sold^eis; and the royal battalion of taigeteeis, climbing 
the ladders in haste to second him, with their weight broke them 
down, and thus the king, who was known by his brilliant arinoui and 
the terror of his aspect, was left exposed to a' shower of arrows levelled 
at him by the archers stationed on all the adjoining battlements. 
Alexander, observing this, and knowing that he could not long re- 
tain this perilous situation, gallantly leaped down among tlie thickest 
of the enemy, resolving to conquer or peiish. .His example was 
instantly followed by his comrades in gloiy, and all four renewed the 
eombat with despeiate fury, especially tlie king, on whom the 
Indian general rushing sword in hand, was 'himself run through the 
body;i and many otheis, who followed him, shared the same fate. 
Alexander, fixing himself against the wall, in that situation repelled 
every assault; and such was the fire that shot fiom his eyes, that 
nobody, at length, dared approach within the reach of his aim. 
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The dauntless Abreas, while fighting for his sovereign with his usual 
heroism, was struck through the temples with an arrow, and fell 
breathless at that sovereign’s feet, at the same time another arrovi, 
three feet in length, aimed from the same quarter, pierced througli 
the breast-plate, and entered the body of Alexander A vast effusion 
of blood ensued, which greatly alarmed his two remaining fnends, 
the kmg, however, retained his equanimity, and valiantly defended 
himself against a host of foes who assailed him at a distance At 
length his strength began to fail him through the great loss of blood , 
a dizziness came over his eyes, a chdly damp hedetied his limbs, 
and the conqueror of Asia fell prostrate upon his shield Peucestas 
immediately covered his body on one side with the sacred shield of 
Pallas, and Leonnatus, with his own shield, guarded it on the other 
Both were dreadfully wounded, but both forgot their own suffermgs 
in those of their master The Macedonians, without the castle, in the 
mean time, were not idle Impatient to succour their prmce, they 
supplied the want of scaling-ladders by large iron pins forcibly 
dnven mto the wall, which was of bnck , and, by means of these, 
with mutual assistance and strenuous exertion, they, with great diflS- 
culty, ascended to the top On observing the king prostrate and 
bleeding, they set up an outcry_of boiror, and, rushing down from 
the heights, formed themselves around bis body mto an impreg- 
nable rampart Others, following them over the wall, attacked the 
terrified enemy with redoubled fury, and, at length, by the exer- 
tions of others, a gate between fwo towers bemg forced open, and a 
part of the wall thrown down, admitted the body of the army, who 
now inflicted a tremendous vengeance upon the inhabitants for the 
(supposed) murder of their pnnee Every soul found m the city and 
citadel was put to death, and the acclamations of loyal gnef were 
soon drowned amidst the more piercing ones of pregnant women 
and infant children, devoted to promiscuous slaughter Of this 
nameless city Mr Rcnncl, m his small map, has pointed out the 
probable situauon about ten miles above the conflux, and “ 
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what below the scite of Toulomba, a famous pass on the Rauvee, 
between Lahore and Moultan.”'* 

After this meiciless slaughtei of the inhabitants of that unfortunate- 
city, the attention of the soldiers was anxiously turned to the safety 
and lecoveiy of the king. They boie him on their shields to the 
camp, and the utmost solicitude was visible on eveiy countenance. 
When arrived at his tent, the arrow, which proved to be a beaided 
one, was extracted with the greatest tenderness and skill by Cii- 
todemus, a physician of Coos; but, fiom that circumstance, it being 
necessary to make a wide incision, a new and far more consideiable 
effusion of blood took place, with which he fainted away, and life 
seemed at the last gasp. The effusion, however, being expeditiously 
stbpped, he giadually lecovered, and recollected his suiiounding 
friends. The whole of that day and the- following night -the army 
remained under arms round his tent, and never quitted their posts 
till they heard he was entirely but of danger. In the mean time' 
tidings of this disaster had reached the camp at the confluence of the 
^Hydiaotes and Acesines, where the fleet had arrived, and been met 
by Hephsestion with his division. These tidings weie presently 
followed by a rumour of his death, which struck the whole camp 
with consternation and dismay, and was likely to be productive of 
the most fatal consequences. To prevent these, Alexander finding 
messengers and letteis, contradicting the report, of no -effect, and that 
a general insurrection would probably take place, oidered a vessel to 
be got ready to convey him, ill as he was, down the Hydraotes* 
•On the poop of tliat vessel was hoisted aloft the dome of the royal 
pavilion, so as to be conspicuously seen by the whole army, and as, 
in descending, he passed along the crowded shore and the fleet, 
whose decks were covered with enraptured spectators, he con- 
descendingly waved his hand to them, and smiled, while the high 
banks and the neighbouiing woods resounded with the loudest 


• Arrian, hb.vi. cap. lo, ii, and Rennel’s Memoir, p.98. 
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acclamations of “ Long live Ale'sander, health and prospenty to die 
conqueror of Asia!" ’When he was sufficiently recovered to mount 
his horse, these bursts of transport were repeated, and every one 
flocked impatiently round him, some eagerly embracing his knees 
and his feet, and others happy to touch even the garments of their 
beloved sovereign, bearing before him tnumphal garlands, and 
strewing the way with the gaudy flowers that shoot up so luxuriantly 
after the rains in that dehghtful region of Asia At thq same time 
the officers besought him never more to expose himself to similar' 
penis, but to remember, that the duties incumbent on the general 
and the pnvate soldier are essentially different. Alexander is report- 
ed, by Aman, to have been offended by the freedom of these ad- 
monihons, but it is impossible to conceive that he had a heart so 
depraved and callous to the noblest sensibilities of human nature 
The Malli, defeated in every engagement, and half extenmoated, 
now began to think senously of making their peace with wn enemy, 
at once so vigorous m his attacks and so supenor m tlie science of 
war They, therefore, dispatched heralds to Alexander with offers of 
that unconditional submission which they had so long and so re- 
solutely refused The Osydracai, or people of Dutch, also, finding 
their efforts to form a junction with their old allies frustrated by the 
rapid march of the kmg through tliat dreary desert, and, in short, 
that opposition to a power which swept the whole country before it 
would be utterly ineffectual, reluctantly submitted to their fate, 
and sent ambassadors to purchase peace with the surrender of tlioso 
liberties which they so highly prized Alexander, anxious to ac- 
complish the greater objects to which war was only subservient, 
readily accepted the submission of both The temtones of the 
former he added to tlie prefecture of Philip, charging him to keep 
01 cr them a vigilant eye and a strong arm of the Ovydracte he 
demanded,' by way of security for their future fidelity, no less than a 
thousand of their principal citizens at once to sene as hostages, 
and add to his tnumphs, by being enrolled in his army 'VyiUi these 
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li-iiiCr'i) ir.n, ;n piOv't oi ihou '‘’n0v"iu\» Tuv' !n’i^U(U\' vMw 
« lOt' 0i \\,vj, \\ua tl'cM iu'r5v.'< .'.lui uiiNoi^. Ov''n’iplv''U'h' fv>\ 

r.c^ion. Whh xlu^ nvis oi *^tionuop. Aloxainloi \\,;n' jv'vMXoIi pUwvNl 
thri he rc.iirne.! ‘uU' ileehirnv:^» ih.U >t tv'itiei) .vv'* 

could nc\ci iH' '^’x.euvi \\ uh liu' h'lvv ounu' v^j' \>eUuK . NVldU^ 
Ik' conhniucl at ihd< plavo waituv; tlu' lull vestoiathM'* ot' Iun' 
luahh, he enlarged hl> lleet hy ()\e .ulthilon ot' M'Nia.tl ^e'^^el^ \Nhioh 
he caused to be built; am), thinknu; (lie pouU \'t' tlu' i\ 
proper position lot oKctiie^ a cjty and toit. (^a city iov tl\e pnqwN 
ot ceuoi.u;rt and a loii u\ o\^ia\vo the tnrbnU'nl nations ttotnnh) 
Itc added another Ale\andna to the munbei ot' tln'M' alteadv ionnd- 
cd oit Indian i;iound; but of this tttv i\o vostiee vemaiits. 

At leiti^lh, Ctateru*:, with the lorees ami elephants, heine; ae,ain 
tiansported over t)ic <=tieain, Alexandei einhaikc'd with M'venlei'U 
luindied nuxillniy, an c'qiial nuniht'r ol' lii>hl Mac'edonian, hoi^(\ and 
ten thousand foot; tlu’ otlua (livisjons ol' tlu' anny ntarehiin;, as 
fore, along the two opposite shoies. Ih' .soon ri'aelnnl the point 
at wliich tlic Accsinc's, swollen with all llu' rivaas ol* (In' I'attjah, 
discharges itcelf into the main .slM'am of tin' Simh', and at thia 
confluence he waited sonu' time ibi IN’idit'eas', who hint In en en»' 
gaged in icducing the ncighlioniing Itihe of Ahiv.lani. While ho 
remained licie, he was visllt'd hy Osyarles, tin' Haelriim, and laiher 
of Roxana, wdiom, In commission wdlh Pyihon, he eonulilnled 
gov'crnor of all tlic counliy fioulli of the eonflin'nee ol (In' Aeofanea 
and Slndc, as fai as the ocean; having already fisi'd on llial eonllin 
cncc as the tcimination of the govrTnmeiil of Philip. Al llilti com 
flucncc, also, invited by the sit nation and indiieed by similar iiiOn 
tivee, he elected another Alexandiiu; and, ieav/n/; will) Phihp Iho 
Thracians and such othei tioojis as could be benl /ipari'd, lor ila do 
fence, he proceeded down the livei fill he arrived a( llie lerrilory of 
theSogdi, (the Sabraese of Cnifiua and hmlra; of Dlodoriia,) whoaoom 
to have submitted vvithont any opposition. At ihm afatjoig alfiOi lie 
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built a city and fort, and constructed dock -yards, in , which he both 
repaired his fleet and built additional vessels Dr Vincent has pro- 
duced very forcible reasons for fiijng the modem Bhakor, a circar of 
die ancient soobah of Multan, as the scite of the Sogdi,* and 
Mr Rennel, in a corrected account of the Sinde navigation, has 
placed Bhakor in 27 32' north latitude,^ w ith this difierence, that 
he assigns the tract in question to the Musicani, to whose domains, 
after a short delay, the fleet descended 

The reigning sovereign of this people, one of the most powerful 
and wealthy in this region of India, had negleeted to send either 
ambassadors to solicit, or presents to purchase, peace of Alexander, 
and had consequendy incurred his extreme displeasure The kmg, 
on arriving on his frontier, lost not a moment in disembarking a 
large porbon of his army, and marched to his capital with intent to 
surprise him Tlie suddenness of the attack prevented all efforts of 
resistance on the part of Musicanus, and Alexander) on approachmg 
hi6 capital, was met by the Indian sovereign, at the head of a vast 
tram of elephants, and accompanied with presenb of immense 
mluc, which, walh his whole kingdom, he submissively proffered as 
the price of pardon for the capital offence of not having previously 
prostrated himself before the conqueror of Asia Alexander was 
easily prevailed upon, ^by liis apparent frankness and generosity, to 
grant that pardon he entered and staid some time in his splendid 
capital, the beauty and magnificence of which he greatly admired, 
and then returned the government of it into his own hands Before 
he left It, how ever, as it was his intention to establish a chain of forts 
along the whole descent of the Indus, to secure the future safe navi- 
gation of that river at once for commercial and political purposes, he 
erected there a strong citadel, in which, to prevent revolt or innova- 
tion during a projected excursion into certain of the neighbouring 
kingdoms not yet subjugated, he left Cratcrus with a powerful force 
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In pursuance of this piojcct, ilie king maichcd, with all the re- 
maining foiccs whicli he had embarked on boaid his navy, into the 
adjacent teniloiy ol the Ox5'‘cani, plainly lecognized in the name 
and scite ol ilic modem Ilaj^can^ a circar or division of the piovince 
of Sindy. Ihc ':o\cicign, or lajah, as we should moie propeily 
call him, of that Icmtoiy had been guilty of the same heinous 
crime with the king of tlic Musicani, in delaying to send ambassa- 
dois or presents to pacily the unpro\oked invader of their country; 
and, bcfoic lie could hate time to letncve the fatal eiror, Alexander, 
whose constant aim tvas.to intimidate by the vigour and rapidity 
of his motions, cairied by assault two of his principal cities, in one of 
which the unfortunate piincc himself was found m aims, taken pri- 
soner, and, as w^e hear nothing faither concerning him, 2)iobably fell 
the Mctim of his temciity. Of these cities, Alexandei gave to his 
soldieis the unlimited plunder, securing to himself the elephants of 
the deceased piincc.- The tenor of this example opeiated wath the 
inhabitants of all the cities of that district to make that immediate 
submission, wdiich could alone obtain safety 'to their persons and 
security to then property. The Oxycani, thus completely subju- 
gated, he maichcd against Sambus, sovereign of the legion of Sindo- 
mana, in which appellation we immediately lecognize the piovmce 
of Sindy, or that thiough wdiich the liver Sinde flow's in the lower 
part of its couisc.'" On this jioint, however, a wdde difference also 
subsists in the geographical decisions of Dr. Vincent and Major 
Hennel, with wdiich I shall not inteifere, but continue the nariation 
principally accoiding to the text of Airian. Sambus was the sove- 
leign of a mountainous tiact of country situated near the teiiitory of 
Musicanus, had previously submitted to Alexander, and been re- 
stored by him to his dominions; but, being at open hostility with _ 
Musicanus, on finding that prince honoured with the confidence 
and fiiendship of the conqueror, he dreaded this additional weight 
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thrown into the scale of hts authonty, and had taken the precaution 
of flight If, honeeer, Sambus could bring into the Geld such a 
numerous army as is assigned to him in Curtius, there was no very 
urgent necessity for so rapid a retreat Accordmg to that historian, 
Smdomana, the capital city of Sambus, was forcibly entered through 
a subterraneous passage which the Macedohian miners had earned 
quite into the heart of the town, and, in the invasion of that country, 
no less than eighty thousand people were slain, independent of mul- 
titudes of prisoners Dreadful devastation is also stated to have been 
made among the troops of Alexander by the poisoned lances of these 
savage mountaineers, and, among other brave men, Ptolemy is said 
to hare nearly pensbed the victim of the deadly venom The_ 
account of Arrian, however, is widely different, who records, that, at 
Alexanders approach, tlie gates of that city were spontaneously 
thrown open, and that tlie friends and domestics of the absent 
prince came forth to meet him witli magnificent presents and 
elephants, and that, on explaining the real motives of the flight of 
Sambus, — the dread of the increased power of his ancient enemy 
Musicanus, — tlie king was pacified * i 

Hence Alexander is stated to have marched against another name- 
less eity in the same province, inhabited principally by Brachmans, 
and these, on tlie preeipitate flight of Sambus, had mstigated the lead- 
ing citizens, who had already submitted and been pardoned, to erect 
again the standard of rebellion It was speedily retaken, and exem- 
plary vengeance inflicted on the Brachmans who advised the measure 
While the king was thus incessantly employed iri subduing some 
nations and recovering others, intelligence was brought tliat Mu- 
sicaiuis himself had taken advantage of his absence to break into 
opch rciolt Alexander was enraged at this outrageous breach of 
faith, and immediately di«patclicd against him Python, the son of 
Agenor, with an adequate force for the reduction of his whole king- 
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dom. This scnice he clTectually accomplished, utteily destioying 
some of his citic*?, electing castles in all the otheis, and, at the same 
time, lea\ing in them stiong ganisons to pi event similai accidents in 
future. Atter a diligent scaich, Musicanus was also discoveied, and 
bi ought in chains to Alcxandei, who oicleied him to be earned back 
into his 'own teiiitoiics, and thcie publicly ciucified, together with 
those turbulent Biaclimans, who, iiuthis instance, not less than the 
foimcr, had essentially contiibutcd to the public disquiet. About 
tills period, Moeiis, the sovcieign of Pattala, a noble island foimed 
b}’’ the curient of the iiver, ariived in the camp, and made a vo- 
luntaiy offer of his ticasuics and kingdom. Alexander leceived 
him with maiks of gicat lespect and kindness, restoied to him 
the sceptic which he offeied to sin lender, and sent him back 
to his capital, with oideis to piovide eveiy thing necessaiy for 
the enteitainment of the fleet and aimy against then aiiival m his 
tenitories. 

\ 

Piepaiatlons wcie now made foi continuing the navigation down 
the Indus; but, previously to the embarkation of the tioops, Alexander 
dispatched Craterus, with a considerable body of hoise and foot, 
as an' escort to such of the auxiliaiy and Macedonian tioops as weie 
invalids, and might piobably sink under the difficulties of the moie 
aiduous maich which he secietly intended to take through Gediosia 
to Babylon. These were to advance by the way of Aiachosia and 
Diangiana into Carmania, and thence to pioceed to Macedon. To 
his chaige he also entrusted the elephants; those elephants which he 
plainly peiceived must peiish in the dieary deseits of Gediosia, 
which he was resolved to encountei with the least incumbiance 
possible. Another impoitant object, too, as Dr. Vincent has ju- 
diciously obseived, the king had in view in planning this expedition, 
VIZ. more accurately to “ survey and explore the extensive pro- 
vinces of his empiie.”'^ , The piepaiations for the depaiture of the 
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fleet being at length completed, Alexander, with tliat division of tlie 
army whicli had usually embarked with him, nent on board, the 
other divisions marched, the greater, under HephassUon, on the one 
side** of the Indus, the inferior, under Python, on the opposite 
bank the latter had orders to colonize the cities newl) erected on 
the coast ivith all the inhabitants that could be procured from the 
adjacent distncts, and, having performed this service, to meet the 
king at Pattala On the third day of his progress down the river, 
Alexander received the unwelcome intelhgencc that Mosns had 
assembled his Pattalans, and, with the whole body of them, bad fled 
into tlie deserts, leaving all the towns deserted and the fields destitute 
of husbandmen On this mteUigence, the fleet proceeded with 
greater dispatch, and soon reached Pattala, discovered m the name 
and nearly in the soite of the modem Taita, the capital of tlie Delta, 
formed by the waters of the Indus This tract, the gift of that 
great nver, dunng the immense penod which it has contmued to 
roll, extends m length about one hundred and fifty miles along the 
sea-coast, and its greatest depth from the most prominent part of the 
base to its apex is one hundred and fifteen miles The lower region 
of this Delta is throughout mtersected by numerous creeks and 
rivers, toivards the middle it is a desert of burning sands, and is every 
where totally destitute of trees The upper parts of the Delta, 
however, arc said to be well cultivated, and to yield abundance of 
rice 

On the amval of the fleet at Pattala, the light infantry were first 
disembarked, and ordered to pursue tbe fugitives with tlie utmost 
^ celerity, and invite them, by every possible argument, to return to 

• Arriia doe« not ipecifjr on winch tank Htfphwtjon marched j Dr Vincent in ccaoctjoence 
of hii prior hypothnij topported In reluctant oppoihloo to Major Renrtel detcnninei It to be the 

eajtem ioak; and yet. f>om the orders glren to Python to coDea the Indkns-fbr colomxmgtha 
girrltow ooc wonld mdhie to thud, the eastero u the more popnlooj »nd properly the laj a# 
ibore wodd be the ooc better adapted to the proJejied porpotc of the march of the Utter 
commander 
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their habitation'; and the cuhi\alion of ihcii lands; piomising them 
liberty unicsiiaincd and pioperty iininjuied. On this many of them 
rctinned; but, when ncpha:stion was shoitly aftcj dispatched to eiect 
a fort in the city, and othci detachments w^ie sent into the countiy 
to dig wqUs and render the banen tiact habitable, the peifidious 
Pattalans fell furiously upon them, and w'ounded and killed many: 
they WTie, howc\ci, finally defeated wnth gicat slaughtei, and 
dm on hack to thcii deserts. Alexander, determined in his views in 
regard to Pattala, on iccciving this intelligence, reinfoiccd those de- 
tachments, and gaie oidcrs for the immediate consti action of a 
spacious haibour and a na\al ai'^cnal, at the point at which the Indus 
du ides it'^elf into tw’o gicat branches, and rolls m two impetuous 
currents into llic ocean. He came also himself on shore, and in 
person a'^siduously supci intended the canying on of woiks of the 
highest impoilancc to his futinc inojccts. After staying some time 
on shoic, and taking an accuiatc survey of the countiy and the 
coast, Alexander rc-cmbaiked w'lth the same luimbei of foices as he 
had usually taken on boaid; and, being lesolved to sail out of the 
mouth of the Indus into the ocean, he oideicd Leonnatus, with a 
thousand horse and about eight thousand infantiy, to maich quite 
thiough the Delta, W'lth a view moie fully to exploie it, and after- 
waids join the fleet on the opposite side. He then selected the 
stoutest and best sailing vessels of the fleet, and descended dowm the 
right channel; but, not being able to piocuie a native pilot, and a 
violent stoim aiising on the following day, fiom their ignoiance of that 
channel, it leceived gieat damage, some vessels being dashed against 
each other, and otheis driven violently on the bank. A shelteiing 
bay being fortunately found near at hand, the injuiy done the fleet 
was soon repaired, and Pattalan pilots being at length, though with 
gieat difficulty, obtained, ownng to the terror then Grecian visitants 
inspiied, the voyage was continued down to a point in the iivcr 
wdiere it expands two hundred stadia m breadth (^twelve miles) near 
the mouth . and heie a new and unexpected calamity befel them; a 
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calamity tliat had nearly proved fatal to every hope of navigating the 
Indian Ocean The Udes at the mouth of the Indus are rud to nse 
higher than m any part of the world Alexander and his Greeks 
could not have been ignorant of the ebbing and flowing of the sea, 
which tliey must have witnessed in the Mediterranean , but t/iere it 
IS gentle, gradual, and scarcely perceptible, to what it is on the shore 
of the vast Indian Ocean, and especially on the Bay of Cutch and 
the*Guzzurat coast, where what is called the bore comes rushing 
on with a sudden and impetuous influx, rising many feet above the 
surface of the sea, and bearing a most terrific appearance The 
great obstructions, also, accumulated in the course of ages at the 
mouth of the Indus, and which at the present day are far more 
considerable than in Alexander’s time, must have greatly contributed 
to the sudden swell of the waters, and these circumstances, well 
considered, efiectually vindicate the Macedonians from the censures 
of petulant cnuctsm, when they arc represented as m the highest 
degree astonished and alarmed at such an uncommon, phenomenon 
The violence of the bore was so great, aided by tempestuous gales 
from tlie ocean, as to overset some of the vessels and drive otliers on 
shore, which, on the retreat of the waters, were left a-ground At 
the return of the tide, however, those that stuck in the mud were 
again elevated and floated off, whde most of those that lay inclined 
on the sand were swept away or dashed to pieces by its fury 
Tim second misfortune bdmg repaired as well as circumstances 
would penmt, Alexander dispatched two of the transports before the 
fleet, with orders to explore a certain island at the mouth of the 
mcr, which, he was informed, contained commodious harbours and 
abounded with fresh water, and, this intelligence being confirmed at 
their return, he commanded the fleet to anchor there, while he him- 
self, watli a few select vessels, sailed out of its mouth to a second 
island, winch lay about two hundred stadia beyond the former, 
and, boldly launching out into the vast ocean itself, enjoyed the 
sublime gratificabon for which he liad so long and so ardently 
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panted, and foi the attainment of whieh he had eheci fully borne so 
many toils. Hcie he saciificed bulls to Neptune, imploring the 
piotcction of that deity for his futuie enteipiizes on his domain, 
and threw the slaiighteied animals into the sea. Then, in a trans- 
port of delight, he pouied out libations from golden goblets, 
^^hIeh, with all the othei sacied vessels used in the oblation, he 
committed to the bosom of the deep; and, having thus successfully 
exploicd the southern extremity of Asia, he lejoined his fleet, 
uhich was now fully lepaiicd, and leturned triumphantly to 
Pattala. 

On his ai rival at Pattala, he found Python, with his foices, return- 
ed, after having eflectually executed theii commission. The harbour 
and arsenal were also in great foruaidness, undei the continued caie 
of Hepha3Stion, whom he now commanded to fortify them, and pre- 
pare for the reception of his whole fleet till the time of navigating 
the Peisian Gulph should arrive. After issuing these orders, being 
determined to exploie the other great branch of the Indus, and see 
if through it a moie easy and secure passage to the ocean might not 
be found, he sailed down the eastern curient, denominated Nala- 
Sunba in the modem geography of India, till he arrived at a 
vast lake foimed by the rivei itself and other confluent waters near 
its mouth. Into a creek, or small bay, of this lake, the pilots were 
ordered to steer the long galleys, and land Leonnatus with the gi eater 
part of the forces, while the king himself, with some biremes and 
triremes, piessed forward with eagerness a second time to view the 
great Indian Ocean. He found this passage more commodious 
than the former, and, going on shoie with a few battalions of 
horse, into the country of Sangania, which from Alexander’s to 
Hamilton’s time has been infamous foi nourishing a brood of 
pirates, he proceeded for three days along the coast in search 
of some commodious bay for the security of his fleet fioni future 
storms, and employed his soldiers in digging wells as they ad- , 
vanced, in order to open an easier communication through the desert 
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to Ouzzurat,* and forward tliose commercial purposes, which, 
wheresoever he moved, his conduct proved he had deeply at heart. 
He then re-embarked, and, arriving at the part of the lake where 
Leonnatus had landed, the station appearmg to his discnminating 
eye an important one, he ordered a dock-yard to be built, fixed a- 
sufficient garrison there for its defence, and left them provisioned for 
four months The fleet then steered back to Pattala, where he im- 
mediately commenced the preparations for his arduous, but not 
frantic, march through the Gedro^ian deserts 

It was, we have seen, in May of the year 327 before Christ that 
Alexander passed the Hydaspes towards the end of October follow- 
ing, he embarked at Nicaa on the Indus, he spent nine months in 
sailing down to Pattala, where, accordmg to the most accurate com- 
putation of Dr Vincent,-f- he amved about the end of July or be- 
ginning of August in the following year. By the same authonty, he 
passed a complete montli m nangating the two branches of the 
Indus below Pattala, and, early m September of the same year, he 
set off on his return, by land, to Persia i t 

Although to mark the gradual progress of policy and war, by 
which a nation so remote, and comparatively in every respect so 
inferior, as the Greeks, became, however short theif reign, the con- 
querors of India, It was necessary to take a very extended review of 
the prenous transactions of that nation with tlie Persian sovereigns, 
the lords of Western India, yet that conquest having been atchieved 
and the particulars largely detailed, there exists no necessity for any 
but the most concise and summary account of subsequent Greaan 
events till the death of the conqueror, and its consequence, the termi- 

• Dr Vincent p 155 Comult ha tob te q o fot Jndlaona remarta on the jiand political 
projecu of Alexanderi for of all Hj mums hiimmns and btognphen PJatarch ud binuelf 
hir abcc done foil jortice to hu public character; ihongh it would be absurd to deny that bU 
pilnte one was obscored by luHoIts defecD. 
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The Onts, a hardy indepc;ident tnbe, if not absolutely of Indian 
origin, yet using Indian custome and manners, nho inhabited tlic 
mountainous tract hear the nver Arabis, and known to the mo- 
dems by the name of Belootches, were among those delinquent na- 
tions who had neitlier sent ambassadors to the Macedonian camp nor 
offers of surrender Against these, as against all the otlier Indian 
mountaineers, Alexander, meditating Victory by surprise, led such a 
body of light-armed cavalry and infantry as appeared sufficient to 
compel their submission The rest of the forces were left under the 
command of Hephrestion At the approach of tlie king, the Orita: 
dispersed on every side, and fled into the desert but flight was not 
surrender, and Alexander, therefore, rapidly crossing the Arabia, a 
river remarkable for neither its width nor depth, marched all night 
through the desert, and in the morning found himself in the midst 
of a fertile and well inhabited country Here, ^permitting his in- 
fantry to take some repose, he divided bis cavalry into small, but nu- 
merous, parties, and ordered them to scour thfe country in all di- 
rections, which was effectually done, vast multitudes of the natives 
being slain, and abundance of prisoners brought in In this region 
was placed the pnncipal town of the Ontai, called Rambacia, to 
nhich, after bavmg been joined by Heph®stion with the heavy- 
armed troops, he directed his progress, and, finding the situation 
well adapted for purposes of defence and commerce, he committed 
to Hcphsstion the charge of erecting a city on the spot, wotli a 
strong fort to protect it, iihicli is supposed to be the Anan Alex- 
andria, for, Gedrosia (as Plinj, confimiing this fact, informs us) n-as 
only a portion of the larger province of Anana • lyJiile tins under- 
taking was going on, Alexander, taking with him some selected 
cavaliy, marched towards the frontiers of Gedrosia, uhere, in a 
certain narrow defile of the mountainous chain that intersects their 
countrj, the Gcdrosians and the Onto: had joined their forces with an 
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apparent determination to defend it against the farthei piogiess of' 
the invading enemy. Notwithstanding, however, the decided ad- 
vantage which then situation aftbrded them for that defence, on the 
near approach of the Macedonians, they abandoned the station they 
Jiad taken, and, soon after, the latter of these confedeiated people, 
finding faither opposition hopeless, sent a deputation of , their chiefs, 
offeiing the well-known price of peace with Alexander,, — the un- 
conditional suirender of themselves and their country. The teims 
were accepted, and those chiefs directed to collect their scattered 
inhabitants, and induce them to letuin to the deserted villages, under 
the positive assurances that obedience should secure them safety 
and protection. He appointed Apollophanes governor of the 
country of the Oritas, and ordered Leonnatus, with a laige division 
of the army, both horse and foot, to lemain with him till the 
ai rival of the fleet under Nearchus, for whicli he was directed to 
provide every possible accommodation;- in short, to do what Alex- 
ander himself had personally intended to have done, had circum- 
stances proved more auspicious, and had there not existed a necessity 
for entirely subjugating the turbulent savage tribes of Gedrosia. 
He was also directed to superintend the building of the new Alex- 
andria, and invite the people of Arachosia and all the neighbouring 
districts northward to come and reside in it, under the piotection of 
the Greeks. 

Having thus left with those commanders his final instructions, 
with tlie remainder of the army he commenced that toilsome march 
through Gedrosia, on which some obseivations have already oc- 
curred, and with a few additional stiictures on which this volume 
v/ill teimmate. As we have now wholly left Indian giound, and as 
the progiess of the fleet to Mesopotamia has been so ably and mi- 
nutely detailed by the author often cited above, a very sum- 
mary nai ration of the principal events that befel the army and the 
fleet on their leturn can alone be inseited in tliese concluding pages. 
With whatever stigma of impiudence the preceding histonans of 
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Alexander have branded flits march through Gedrosia, fliey all unite 
in affimimg, that, amidst every dreadful accumulation of human 
euffenng experienced in a region wholly trackless and unexplored, 
from high drifted sands, scorching heat, corroding hunger, and ardent 
thirst, ^^exander sustained the character of a great man and a 
consummate general, being ever the first to encounter difficulties 
and trample on danger, in labour mdefatigable, by fatigue in- 
vincible, disdaining food while his troops were dying of hunger 
around him, and dashing from his parched lips the helmet of prof- 
fered water Amidst the urgent' penis of the army, be forgot not 
those of his fleet, andi on the presumption that they were arrived on 
tlie same desolate coast, made several strenuous efforts to succour 
them, by collecting grain where it could be found, and piercing the 
sands along the shore for water But all his efforts proved ineffec- 
tual the distresses of the army were too great to allow of any of the 
articles of life befng spared for their comrades at sea, the seals fixed 
on flie bags of com, at best a scanty store, were burst open, and the 
wells, as soon as dug, etnphed of all the water they contained, 
nor could Alexander punish a species of plunder too evidently 
dictated by the strong command of expirmg nature After struggling 
with famine and the pestdenual wmds of fliat burning clime dunng 
sixty days, with the loss of a thud part of bis army and nearly all 
the horses and camels, Alexander at length reached Pura, recognized 
in Its ancient Arabian name of Phoreg, the capital of the Gedrosii, 
whither his fame and the terror of his arms had previously reached, 
and produced from the pnnees and chiefs, who governed m tlie more 
fertile districts of that country, as abundant supplies as fliey could 
procure for his exhausted forces About this bme, intelligence ar- 
rived that Philip, whom, it has been observed, lie had appointed 
goicmor of all the country norfli of flic confluence of tlie Acesmes 
witli the Sinde, had been murdered in an insurrection of flic mer- 
cenaries left with him to defend his station, but tliat the native 
Macedonians had revenged his dcafli upon the assassins Tlie king, 
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on this, sent oiders to Eudemus and -Taxiles conjointly to administer 
the afFaiis of that province till he could send another goveinoi, 
- properly qualified, to succeed him in that impoitant portion of his 
Indian conquests. He also dismissed Apollophanes for neglect of 
ordeis, probably relating to the maich through Gedrosia, and 
possibly intended to facilitate it, from his lieutenancy over tlie 
Oiitas. 

After halting some days at this capital, he pioceeded towards Car- 
mania, (Kerman,) a province which exhibited in its appeal ance a per- 
fect contrast to that of Gedrosia; being iich in pasturage and abound- 
ing with fruits and gram of every kind. On the first intelligence of 
his arrival in this province, the governors of Alia and Drangiana, 
together with those of the more northern provinces, hastened to the 
relief of the aimy with the choicest pioductions of their respective 
prefectures. They were also accommodated with an immense num- 
ber of horses, camels, and other beasts of burthen, to replace those 
that had perished in the deserts, and the army noy^ pursued its pio- 
gress towards Babylon with festive joy, but doubtless not with that 
frantic Bacchanalian spirit of intemperance imputed to tliem by 
Curtius, who gravely tells his readers, that a thousand brave bar- 
barians, rushing upon them, might easily have put to death the 
whole of the Macedonian army; and even Plutarch, the professed 
apologist of Alexander, has deviated so far from tliat character as to 
suppose so gieat a geneial would sanction, by his authority and 
example, so absurd an inconsistency."^ Solemn sacrifices offered to 
heaven foi an army rescued from the jaws of famine, the customary 
athletic spoits celebrated on those occasions of public thanksgiving 
by the Gieeks, and possibly some more than usually splendid rites^ 
performed in honour of Dionysius Thiiambos, or the Triumphant, 
and in memory of his Indian expedition, have probably been the 
foundation of this gross calumny on the memory of Alexander, 
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which IS expressly contradicted by Aman, who, in diametncal op- 
position to all tins licentious huffoonery, represents him, on his very 
entrance into this fronUer-province of Persia, as assuming tlie stem 
aspect of a severe judge, punishing with death the extortions of cer- 
tain tyrannical goiemors in tlie remoter provinces, and acting the 
part of a ivise and beneficent prince, in redressing the gncvances of 
his new subjects Still, however, his anxious thoughts were m- 
cessantly turned towards Ncarchus and the fleet, and, fortunately, 
about this penod, an interesting mcident took place which proved 
tlie means of acquainting him with its fate, and once more intro- 
ducing Nearchus to his affectionate sovereign But, before we relate 
it, it will be necessary to attend generally, for the reasons above 
specified, to the operations of that fleet, and of the army left on the 
coast of Gedrosia under the command of Lconnatus for its assistance 
and protection ’ 

« On the ceasing of the Etesian winds, or south-west monsoon, ac- 
; cording to Aman,* though be was mistaken in that supposition, or, 

according to Strabo’s more comect account, on the evenmg nsmg of 
the Pleiades,-}- which is fixed, by Dr Vincent and his learned 
astronomical friends, to have taken place on the ^d of October, 
A C 326, about a month after the departure of the king himself, 
Ncarchus commenced his hazardous expedition to the Persian Gulph 
As it W13 in tlie face of the monsoon, he was most probably com- 
pelled to do so, by the hostility of the natives, no longer awed by 
the presence of Alexander, and, sailmg down the Indus to its mouth, 
after doubling the rocky promontory of Eirus, now Cape Monxe, in 
a few days he amicd at an island near tliat moutli, called Bibacta, 
where, finding tlie wind exceedingly boisterous, and a spacious and 
commodious harbour upon it, he took the prudent resolution of re- 
maining at that station till the entire ceasing of the adverse monsoon 
rhe troops were, tliercfore, disembarked, a camp was immediately 
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foimed, and fortified with a wall of stone, by way of security against 
tlie attacks and depiedations of the savage inhabitants. Nearchus was 
so pleased with this sheltered retreat from the tempestuous gales, that 
he honoured the haven with the distinguished title of the Pjojt of 
Akvandei] and the English editor of his Voyage has discoveied its 
exact scite in the Chilnei/ Isle of modem charts of the coast. How- 
evei secuie from the storm and the barbaious natives, the fleet was 
by no means so fiom the assaults of a moie dieadful foe, famine, 
and with difficulty supported life with the vaiious species of shcll-ffsli 
which they found scattered on the shoie. To add to this calamity, 
they could obtain no water on the whole coast but what was 
brackish, and all this not only shews' how little they weie piovided 
with stoies for such a tedious voyage, but demonstiates that they must 
have been compelled to undertake it before they weie fully piepaicd. 
After staying at Bibacta twenty-four days, the monsoon having at 
.length become favourable, they continued their progiess close along 
the, shore till they ariived at the mouth of the river Aiabis, a name 
still preserved in Aiaba and Cape ArriibalL adjoining."^ The Arabis 
is stated, by Arrian, to be distant from the Indus a thousand stadia, 
little more than sixty miles; and on this navigation near forty days 
had already been consumed. After a short stay at the Arabis, the 
fleet again sailed, and, soon after, the monsoon being yet waveiing, 
'owing to a violent and sudden change of the wind, two galleys and a 
transport foundered; but, the Greek vessels ever keeping close to the 
shore, tlie crews saved themselves by swimming to land. They were 
'mow on the coast of the Oritae, and had the happiness to meet with 
Teonnatus, bearing a seasonable supply of ten days provisions, which 
his vigilance had collected in that barren region. That officer, after 
the departure of Alexander, had been attacked by the barbarians and 
their allies, but had repulsed them with great slaughter. This fortu- 
nate congress with their countiymen, together with the supply^, le- 
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Tived the spints of the fleet. Such of the crews, however, as were 
flispmted or worn out \tith their past faUgucs, were pennitted to 
rejoin the army, and others, fresh and vigorous, were drafted from it, 
who cheerfully supplied their place on board the ships Thus re- 
freshed and reeruited, the fleet continued its progress with little 
worthy of notice along the dreary Gedrosian coast to the next ini'- 
portant station, Malana, (Cape J/orim,^ distant above sixteen hundred 
stadia, or about one hundred miles, from the Arabis They next 
combated the horrors of a coast inhabited by none but savage Icthyo- 
phagi, (or fish-eaters,) and extending seven thousand four hundred 
stadia, or four hundred and fifty miles, in a nght line a coast w'here 
they suffered every dreadful vlfiety of human misery, from hunger, 
which tliey found nothing but fish and a scanty supply of meat, dis- 
gusting from Its strong fishy flavour, to appease, and from thirst, 
which Xliey could only slake with muddy or brackish water They 
met, however, at Mosama, on this coast, with one invaluable blessing, 
a Gedrosian pilot of good experience in these seas, whose skill and-’j 
attention diminished the penis of the future voyage, as wefl^ as 
quickened its progress The termination of tins forlorn region’and 
of their miseries they found at Badis, the Cape Jask of our maps, and 
they now witli rapture began to coast along the beautiful and fertile 
shores of Carmania, where they found abundance of gram and fruits, 
and that still greater luxury, the purest water At length the fleet 
armed at the mcr Anamis, at the mouth of which stood a town, 
called by the Greeks Harmuzeia, synonymous witli the modem 
Onnut, which has since conferred its name on tlie whole Persian'' 
Gulph, and is justly deduced by our learned geographer from the 
radical word IlormUzd, or Oromasdes, tlie beneficent deity of the 
ancient Persians. At Harmuzeia the harassed crews of tlie whole 
fleet cxullmgly went on shore, and reflected with pleasure on their 
final escape from so many and such urgent penis A camp was 
formed on the spot, and strongly fortified with a rampart and ditch, 
the vessels were also hauled on shore, as well for security as that 
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they might undergo such repairs as appeared necessary after their 
late tedious voyage,'^ 

An idea was at this time forcibly impiessed on the mind of 
Neaichus, that the army of Alexander was still in Carmania, and he 
detei mined to explore the interior of that province, and gain, if 
-'possible, some intelligence ‘concerning the progress of the army and 
its distance from the shore. In tlie mean time, some more curious 
individuals of the fleet, happening to wander faither into the 
countfy than their comiades, by accident met a person clothed in a 
Grecian vest, and speaking fluently their native language. Their 
astonishment was extreme, mingled with inexpiessible delight at 
meeting with an inhabitant of their own. countiy on so distant a 
shore, and* after such seveie suffeiing, A variety of anxious questions 
was immediately addressed to the equally-surpiised sti anger, who 
confessed himself to be a Greek, and infoimed them that he had 
stiayed down thither from the camp of Alexander, who, with his 
whole army, had some time before entered Carmania, and at that - 
moment was at no great distance. He was immediately conducted to 
the admiral amidst the loudest acclamations of joy. On confirming 
to Neaichus the welcome tidings, and infoiming him that in five 
days he might reach the Macedonian camp, the delighted ad- 
miial lost not a moment in pieparing for his journey thither. 
Alexander, by the zeal of the Greek governor of the province, 
who hurried to him by the nearest roads, was speedily informed 
of the safe arrival of the fleet on the Carmanian coast and the 
approach of Nearchus; and detachments, with carriages, for his 
accommodation, were sent out’ on every quarter; but these, not 
returning with the celeiity his impatience expected, his mind was 
alternately agitated with the extremes of hope and despair; ,and the 
latter predominating, the prefect was ordered into confinement for 
being the beaier of false intelligence. In fact, so totally altered by 
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tbeir continued sufferings were the countemnces of the Greek nd- 
miral and his comrades, their skin was so parclied by the scorchmg 
sun and wind, the hau- of tlieir heads and beards was grown to such 
an enormous lengtli, their whole bodies were so emaciated, and tlie 
vestments that covered them were so worn and tattered,’ that the 
messengers, dispatched diJ not at first know' them Mutual inquiries, 
however, making them acquainted with each otlier, tlie wearied 
travellers mounted the carriages sent for them, and were dnven to 
the tent of Alexander At a distance, tliat prince was so struck with 
horror at their squalid appearance, as immediately to conceive the 
idea that the ffeet had been casi away on the Gedrosian coast, and 
tliat ttese were a part of the miserable remains of the shipwTecked 
crew On their nearer approach, he soon recognized and eagerly ran 
to embrace Nearchus, and, on being assured by him ot tlie safety of 
the fleet and army, no rapture could exceed Alexander s The tears 
streamed from 'his eyes, he Wore by the Greek and Ljbian Jove, 
that the preservation of his fleet w^as an object dearer to his heart 
than the conquest of Asia, and that, had it been lost, the dominion 
of the whole edrth could not have made him amends for it.* 
The Carraanian governor was now liberated and amply rewarded, 
the most magniScent sacrifices were gratefully offered to Jupiter, 
Hercules, and other celestial deities, as well as to Neptune and tlie 
inferior gods who reign in the region of waters! splendid sports were 
exhibited, at which the king himself assisted, and joyfully led the 
tnwmphal tram, and Nearchus, after being publicly crowned With 
chaplets of flowen, and having receded the ardent thanks of his 
sovereign for his zeal and perseverance, was dispatched to the sea- 
shore, ^vlth orders to proseaite his voyage, and again to jom his 
enraptured sovereign m the province of Susa 

On Alexander s 'first entrance into Carmania, he was joined by 
Cratenis with the invalids and the elephants, whom,' we before ob- 
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served, he had dispatched westward fiom the Indus tlnouglr the 
more practicable country of Ai'achosia and Drangiana. These, with 
the greater part of the army, the elephants, camels, and other beasts 
of burthen, were now ordeied to pioceed, under the command of 
Hephasstion, to Susa, by the way of the sea-coast, not only because 
that region of Cai mania was the most favourable for a winter-march, 
bat that they might be at hand to lender every possible assistance to 
tlie fleet, and occasionally be assisted by them. The king himself, 
with a considerable body of light tioops, infantry and cavalry, took 
the road to Pasargadas, in Persia, ta visit the tomb of Cyrus, which 
had been plundered of immense wealth, to punish the robbers, and 
settle the affaiis of that province and Media. He then returned to 
meet the fleet at Susa, to the faither progress of which we must now 
return, though only to notice its ti^nsactions with the bievity pro- 

Nearchus, having but a slender guard w'ith him, and the Carma- 
nians not being wholly subdued, encoufiteied some difficulties before 
he legained the pait of the coast wdiere his fleet lay; but having at 
length reached it, having also offered saciifices to Jupiter Soter for 
his pieseivation, and exhibited gymnastic exeicises on the shoie, he 
oidered the ships to be unmoored, and joyfully lesumed the naviga- 
tion of the Peisian Gulph. The whole length of the voyage' along 
the Carmanian coast fiom Badis, or Cape Jask, where it begins, to 
Kataia, fKeishJ where it terminates, is stated by Arrian to be three 
thousand seven hundred' stadia; the Carmanians are lepresented as 
living after the Persian manner, as using the same arms, and ob- 
serving the same martial discipline. They now entered on the navi- 
gation of the coast of Pei sis, the province properly so called, a 
navigation of four thousand four hundred, or, as amended by oiii 
British Strabo, five thousand eight hundred, stadia, amounting to three 
hundred and sixty-two English miles. The fatigue of this long voyage, 
however, was mitigated by a pause of one-and-twenty days at the 
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nioulli of the nvcr Sitacus, (now Stta-Tieghian,) down ^\liose stream 
Alexander, ever vigdant for the preservation and comfort of his fleet, 
had contnved to send a kige supply of com from the intenor parts of 
the province At this station, too, they drew on shore, and repSired 
such vessels as had received injury along a coast, recorded by Aman 
to be remarkably crondSd with rocks and shallbm That coast, 
however, terminated at tlic river Arosis, the modern Endian The 
dnision of the coast of the Persian Gulph, along which, the fleet bent 
Its final course, was the raantime part pf the province of Susiana, 
and tins last was the shortest portion of the voyige, being stated by 
Aman to extend from its eastern limit, tlie Arosis, to its'nestcm, the 
Tasitigris, no more than .two tliousand stadia, or one hundred and 
twenty-five miles Every minute particular of tins long and adven- 
turous voyage, in those days of nautical inexpenenct, and on that 
perilous untned coast, is investigated in such a masterly manner by 
the author just referred to, that any more extended detail concemmg 
It, than what is here given, would be an unpardonable intrusion on 
his learned labours, jand to tliose pages, therefore, the curious reader 
and geographical inquirer arc referred It is sufficient for me to add, 
that, sailing up the Pasitigris, through a-nch and populous country, 
to a Tillage situated about nine mdes up that nver, the fleet there 
cast anchor, and waited for intelligence of the army s approach 
The interval was filled up with the celebration of sacrifices to the 
gods, in gratitude for their protection during so hazardous a naviga- 
tion, and with the festive games usual on such joyful occasions 
That intelligence at length arriving, they again, for thq last time, 
spread their sails, and proceeded tnurophantly, up the river to a 
bridge newly built over the Stream, for the, passage of the army 
There they met with renovated transports of mutual joy, new sacri- 
fices blazed to the gods, new games, of unparalleled magnificence, 
were instituted, at which Alexander solemnly placed, with his own 
hands, on the head of Ncarclius, a crown pf tlie purest gold, while 
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before him were again borne triumphal garlands, and his path was 
once more strewed with the loveliest flowers that grow in the gardens 
of Asia.^ 

The subsequent events that took place, till the untimely peiiod of 
the decease of Alexandei, in less than two years after, are entirely 
unconnected with this history; and, were they not so, could not be 
detailed in it, for want of room. From this splendid scene, therefoie, 
of festive tiiumph, of unbounded exultation for Asia subjugated and 
th'e Ocean exploied, we must reluctantly turn the deploring eye to 
the dark chamber of death, and view this great piince, the conqueror 
of the East, in the full career of unrivalled glory, expiring at his 
palace in Babylon, the victim of continued and fi antic intem- 
perance, in the thiity-third year of his age, in the thirteenth of his 
reign, and in July of the year before Chiist three hundred and ^ 
twenty-four.' It is, indeed, a sudden and terrible reverse of foitune; 
and tlie fact itself of his premature death, as well as the circum- 
stances that, led to it, afford an opportunity for those awful reflec- 
tions which will properly terminate the final page of a history, 
devoted, through its whole extent, to uphold the great cause of re- 
vealed RELIGION, and vindicate the proceedings of Providence: 
a history, which, on that account, will not fail to give pleasure to tlie 
expiring moments of the Author himself, and atone, it is hoped, for 
a multitude of juvenile errors. 

Something more, however, has been piomised, and w'lll be expect- 
ed, previously to be said, concerning the wonderful man, whose ex- 
ploits in the field and whose wisdom in the council have so long and 
with such peculiar interest engaged our attention. Those remarks will 
be concise, and, as usual, chiefly point to his political character. 

Plutarch, the most intelligent and philosophical of his ancient 
biographers, and the only one who seems to have enteied into the 
. plans of Alexander in all the extent of the projector, has informed 
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•us, tliat, uben ui his earliest } outh, /ambassadors amred at Macedon 
ironi Persia, the prtnee discovered a profundity of observation and a 
political sag-acity far beyond his years Instead of indulging the 
inquiries of puerile curiosity concerning tlie splendor and mag- 
nificence of the Persian court, the numerous and superb .palaces of 
Danes, the hanging gardens of Babylon, and other general topics of 
admiration in Asia, he was assiduous to Icam the state of the public 
Toads in the Higher Asia, the number and discipline of the troops 
tvhich that monarch could bring into tlie field, and the pcciih'ir sta- 
tion lof the Persian monarch in the armj’nlicn the line of battle 
was formed Plutarch justly records jhis fact as a proof ^tf the early 
matunty of his understanding and tlie extent of his designs I-ct us 
now observe Alexander in the vigorous prosecution of those design', 
stopping after tlie battle of Issus in the full career of nctory, and, witli 
high apparent vnpobey, giving Darius an opportunit) to recover tus 
severe loss, and arm all Asia against him, for the purpose of reducing 
the maritime regions of SjTia, of exploring Egypt, navigating the 
Nile, and erecting Alexandria on the spot best adapted to effectuate 
his purposes After the battle of Arbela, in the pursuit of Besstis, 
let us again observe him unnecessarily, as it should appear, traversing 
the Northern Asia in every direction, .tvamng on tlie Sogdians, 
and advancing to the very deserts of Scythia, to make liimsclt per- 
sonally acquainted uidi the whole theatre of his glory, and realize 
his news That tins, and not a wild thirst of conquest, iras tlie pnn- 
ciplc on which he acted, may be collected from his conduct, nhen 
in those regions, in regard to the European Scjlliians, uho sent 
an embassy to request his alliance, and which 1 purposely omitted 
to notice in anj particular manner, till this concluding retrospect on 
the life and exploits of Alexander Aman informs us, that, when 
the ainL-assadors returned home, he sent back with-tlicm a select 
bind of Ills friends, apparently to do tliem honour, and as a mark of 
respect and fnendsliip for their nation, but in reality “ to explore 
the exact situation of their country, the extent of their population. 
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whether the people weic lobiist and warlike, their''mode of fighting, 
and the arms used by them.”'^ This circumstance is of a veiy im- 
pressive nature, and connects a mode of thinking and a plan of 
action at two vciy i emote periods of life. 

At c\ery commanding point throughout the whole of this exten- 
sive maich, he erects cities and fortresses, winch he peoples with 
Greeks, and makes immense depots of arms in regions remote as 
Gaza and Candahar; on the banks of the laxartes and the shore of 
the Hydaspes; and consliucts stupendous docks and havens at the 
mouth of the Nile and in the Gulph of Cambay, The part of his 
conduct more generally objected to by his accuseis seems to be by 
no means the least pi aise- worth y ; — hi^ march thiough Gediosia. 
That march, indeed, has afforded to some of his biographeis an 
ample field for eloquent declamation, and to others an opportunity 
of unmerited censure. I have added my humble efforts to those of 
the Editor of the Voyage of Nearchus, to rescue so great a general 
from the charge of precipitation and temerity. The preseivation of 
^ his fleet, and, in consequence, the exploring of the country bolder- 
iiig on the coast of the Persian Gulph, were the objects neaiest his 
heart; for diese much was to be dared, hui prudently daied. If the 
sufferings of the army were great, gieat also was the stake and 
urgent the necessity. The event proved that Alexander had not 
foimed a rash, though a bold, resolution; for, that event was pros- 
perous; and, had he lived to have established his empire and com- 
pleted the vast projects of his mind, there is no 'saying what un- 
numbered benefits might not have resulted from it, not only to Asia, 
but to the whole extent of the civilized world. 

But the King of kings, who, from his higher throne, beholds, and, 
by his providence, regulates, the course of human events, in his 
eternal, but inscrutable, councils, had determined that Alexander 
should not accomplish the mighty designs his ambition had formed. 
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One. o£ these, v hichi was to enlarge 'and beautify Babylok, and 
make that interdicted city the eniponum of the world, wns re- 
solvedion in express opposition to a solemn decree uliich had 'gone 
forth against it three hundred years before, the tremendous anathema 
that Jehovah would make jt an habitalton for the bittern and pools of 
aater, and tliat he tvould sucep tl with the besom of dcstmction * 
In vain, therefore, i did the conqueror of land and sea attempt to re- 
pair tlie bank of the Euphrates, which,' obedient to Hts voice, who 
first bade its waters roll, had burst its ancient mounds, and uidely 
inundated the country With fequal probability of success he might 
have essayed to tear the centred sun from its orbit, or drain tlie bed 
of tlic ocean of the volume of its waters By tlie divine fiat, ahd 'to 
promote its wonderful, but unfathomable, purposes, Alexander had 
already f^r exceeded tlie usual limits signed to tcrrestnal power and 
human glory He had also abused the exalted talents intrusted to 
him, byi impiously arrogating divine honours both for liimself and 
Heph$3tion, by the grossest intemperance, and, amidst its excesses, 
by tlie foul murder of more tlian one JViend 1 A conspicuous and ter- 
rible example of the divine displeasure, therefore, was m Alexander to 
be liolden up to future conquerors and to distant ages He had now 
finished the splendid but arduous task appointed him by the eternal 
decrees of Providence The spotted leopard, with rapid vvings and 
ravening talons, or, as it has already been observed, lie is elsewhere 
still more emphatically depicted, the furious he-goat, from the west, 
with one horn, (the Dolcabkeik of the Onentals,)^ who is repre- 
sented. by Daniel as bounding over Uie earth with such velocity 
as scarcely to touch its surface,§ had finished his impetuous, his 
sanguinary career Tlie subvertcr, b) tlie permission of heaven, of the 
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The expenses of this P^olumc, containing^ besides the engravings, 
above seven lumclrccl pages of Icltqr-pjess, having veiy considerably 
exceeded the sum subscribed at Messrs. Walwyn’s, il is i espectfully 
submitted to the geneiosUy of those Noblemen and Gentlemen who 
kindly vieanl to cxoneiate the Authoi fiom the incumbrance of new 
involvements, on the scoie of pi luting, that a small additional sum, in 

t 

propoition to that oiiginally subset ibed, be paid into the hands of 
those bankci s, at N”. 150, New Bond-street, It is piesumed, that a 
fourth thus paid m would satisfy eveiy lemaining demand for the 
printing, paper, and engravings, of this xuoik\ and the Gentlemen, 
xvho so liberally undertook the management of the former subscription, 
have piomised to be again lesponsible foi the right application of the 
money. 
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ADVER TISEME NT. 


The expenses of this Volume., containing, besides the engravings, 
above seven hundred pages of lettqr-piess, having very considerably 
cicecded the sum subsenbed at Messrs. Walwyn’s, it is i espectfully 
submitted to the gcneiosity of those Noblemen and Gentlemen who 
kindly meant to eioneiatc the Author from the incumbrance of new 
involvements, on the scoj e of pnating, that a small additional sum, in 

I 

propoition to that oiignially siibsciibcd, be paid' into the hands of 
those bankeis, at N®. 150, New Bond-street, It is presumed, that a 
fourth thus paid in xuould satisfy eveiy remaining demand for the 
printing, paper, and engiavings, of this woik\ and the Gentlemen, 
xvho so libeially undertook the management of the foimer subscription, 
have piomised to be again responsible for the light application of the 
money. 



